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EDITOR'S  PREFACE 


Into  this  volume  have  been  collected  a  number  of 
Tlteodorc  Parker's  more  scholarly  and  critical  essays, 
origiually  published  in  the  various  reviews  with  which 
he  wfLi  c-otinected  in  one  or  another  capacity.  To  these 
have  been  added  three  or  four  studies  of  great  preachers. 
The  title  of  the  initial  essay,  at  lirst  used  as  a  college 
addreat,  has  been  thought  an  appropriate  one  for  the 
whole  volume. 

Tlte  esHays  on  Follen,  Deecher,  and  Macaulay  have 
not  before  been  reprinted  ft»m  the  reviews  in  whidi  tl>ey 
first  appeared.  Tliat  on  Dr.  Follen  was  printed  in  The 
Dial,  and  was  the  first  of  I*arker*s  remarkable  serin  of 
character  studies.  As  the  work  of  a  yoimg  man  it  will 
be  found  worthy  to  lead  the  nay  to  the  studies  of 
Adams  and  Webster.  The  cnsay  on  Macaulay  appeared 
in  the  Mtumchiixttii  Quarterty  Review,  and  by  what 
oversight  Miss  C'obbe  failed  to  include  it  in  her  edition, 
it  is  impossible  now  to  say.  Parker's  only  contribution 
to  The  Atlantic  Montlili/,  in  it*  first  volume,  was  the  essay 
on  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  It  was  his  last  work  of  this 
kind,  and  probably  concluded  his  many  contributions  to 
magazine  literature.  It  shows  how  highly  he  appreciated 
the  great  Brooklyn  preacher. 

All  of  these  essays  show  forth  Parker's  humanity,  and 
his  givAt  admiration  for  real  men.  They  also  indicate 
hi«  keen  critical  insight  into  social  causes,  as  well  as  his 
fiuurlcss  regard  for  the   truth.     He  did  not  write   to 
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flatter,  nor  to  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  leaaoD. 
Literary  charm  and  perfection  of  style  did  not  satisfy 
him ;  but  he  demanded  that  justice  should  be  upheld 
and  right  sought  fbr  with  singleness  of  aim. 

G.  W.  C. 
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McD  of  a  superior  culture  get  it  at  the  cost  of  tlie 
whok-  community,  and  thcrefciri'  nt  first  uwv  for  tlieir 
education.  They  must  pay  back  an  equivalent  or  else 
rnnuia  debtors  to  mnnkind.  debtors  for  ever;  that  a, 
beggars  or  tliicveii,  such  bL-iiig  Uk  only  cliutx  tbut  iire 
thus  perpetually  in  debt  and  a  burden  to  the  race. 

It  is  true  tlwit  every  man,  the  rudest  Prussian  boor  as 
well  08  Ton  Huiiiholilt,  is  indebted  to  mnnkind  for  his 
culture,  to  tlieir  past  history  and  their  esi^iting  in- 
stitutions, to  their  daily  toil.  Taking  the  whole  cul- 
ture into  the  nc-eoiint,  the  debt  bcnnt  about  the  same 
ratio  to  tlie  receipt  in  nil  men.  I  speak  not  of  geniuH, 
the  inborn  faculty  which  costs  mankind  nothings  only 
of  the  education  thereof,  which  the  imin  obtiiins.  The 
Irishman  who  can  only  liandle  \m  Kpade,  wear  hU  gar- 
ments, talk  his  wild  brogue,  and  bid  his  beada,  has  four 
or  five  hundred  generations  of  ancestors  behind  him, 
and  is  ns  long  descended  and  from  m  old  a  iitock  us  the 
accomplished  patrician  scholar  at  Oxford  and  Berlin. 
The  Irishman  depends  on  tbcm  all,  and  on  the  present 
generation,  for  his  culture.  But  he  has  obtained  his 
dei'clopinent  with  no  special  outlay  and  cost  of  the  hu- 
man race.  In  getting  that  nidt:  culture  he  luis  ap- 
propriated nothing  to  himself  which  is  taken  from 
anotlier  man's  share.  He  has  paid  ns  he  went  along, 
M  he  oweit  nothing  in  particular  for  hi«  education :  and 
mankiml   has  no  claim  on  liim  as  for  vuhie   received. 

But  the  Oxford  graduate  lins  been  a  long  time  at  scliool 
ll-l  I 
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and  college,  not  c^fliiig  but  learning ;  living  therefore 
at  Uic  cost  of  manKiuJ,  with  an  obligittiou  and  «n  im- 
pHmI  proiniKo  to  puj  buck  wIkh  In-  tonuit  uf  uge  and 
takes  poftnc^ion  uf  liiii  nUiciitcd  faculties.  He  there- 
fore has  not  only  the  general  ileht  which  he  shares  with 
uU  men,  hut  nn  ohlij^ation  quite  special  and  peculiar  for 
bis  support  while  at  xtud^'. 

Tliis  rule  is  general,  and  applies  to  the  class  of  edu- 
cated men,  with  sonic  apparent  exceptions,  and  a  ver^r 
few  real  ones.  Sonic  men  are  born  of  poor  but  strong- 
bodied  parents,  and  endowed  with  great  abilities;  they 
inherit  nothing  except  tlieir  share  of  the  general  civiU- 
xation  of  mankind,  and  the  onward  imjiulM-  which  that 
has  given.  TIil-sc  men  dtvutc  themselves  to  stud; ; 
and  having  behind  them  an  ancestry  of  hroad-slioul- 
dcred,  hard-handed,  stalwfirt,  temperate  men,  and  decp- 
iHMOmed,  red-armed,  and  industrious  mothers,  they  are 
able  to  do  the  work  of  two  or  three  men  at  the  time. 
Such  men  work  wliilc  they  study;  they  teach  while  they 
k'nrn;  they  hew  tlicir  own  way  through  the  wood  by 
superior  strength  and  skill  born  in  their  bones,  with 
«n  axe  themBeIve«  have  chipped  out  from  the  stone,  or 
forged  of  nietnl,  or  p.nid  for  witli  Hie  nsult  of  tlifir  first 
hewings.  They  are  speciatly  indebted  to  nobody  for 
their  culture.  Tlicy  pay  as  they  go,  owing  the  acad- 
emic ferryman  nothing  for  setting  tln-m  over  into  the 
elysiuni  of  the  scholar- 
Only  few  men  ever  miikc  this  heroic  and  crucial  ex- 
ptrimtnt.  None  but  poor  m<^n*B  tion*  eitxay  the  trial. 
Nothing  but  poverty  has  wliips  sharp  enough  to  sting 
indolent  men,  even  of  genius,  to  such  exertion  of  the 
manly  part.  But  even  tliia  proud  race  often  runs  into 
another  debt;  they  run  up  long  scores  with  the  body, 
which  must  one  day  be  paid  "  with  aching  head  and 
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aqitciuiiial)  heart-burnings."  'Die  credit  or  account  of 
the  hardy  fathers  is  not  without  limit.  It  U  foon  ct- 
hiiustcd;  cMpmally  in  n  land  where  the  atnionphcrc,  the 
institutioim,  und  the  youth  of  the  people  all  excite  to 
preiimture  and  i-xcoiKive  prmlif^Uty  uf  effort.  The 
body  lakes  a  mortgage  on  the  spendthrift  spirit,  de- 
mand* certain  ref(u1nr  periodic  payments,  and  will  one 
day  forccloitc  for  breiioh  of  condition,  inip<-ilc  the 
spirit's  action  in  ttic  pn.nni»ea,  putting  a  very  dis- 
agreeable keeper  there,  and  finally  expel  the  prodigal 
mortgagor.  So  it  often  happens  that  a  man  who  in 
lits  youth  ururned  u  pecuniary  debt  to  miinl(in<l  and 
would  receive  no  favor,  even  to  buy  culture  with,  has 
yet  unconsciously  and  against  his  will,  contracted  debts 
which  trouble  him  in  manhood,  and  impeiJt;  hijt  action 
all  his  life;  with  swollen  feet  and  blear  eyes  fantoua 
Gricsbach  paj's  for  the  austere  heroism  of  his  penurious 
and  needy  youth.  The  rony  bud  of  genius  on  the 
poor  man's  tree,  too  often  0|>enH  into  a  lean  and  ghastly 
flower.     Could  not  Hurns  tell  us  this? 

With  the  rare  exceptions  just  hinted  at,  any  man  of 
a  superior  culture  owes  for  it  when  olitnim-d.  Some- 
times the  debt  in  obvious;  a  fanner  with  small  means 
and  a  large  family  sends  the  most  hopeful  of  his  sons  to 
college.  Look  at  the  cont  of  the  boy's  culture.  His 
hands  are  kept  from  work  tluit  his  mim)  may  be  free. 
He  fares  on  daintier  food,  wears  more  and  more  costly 
gannenls.  Other  members  of  the  family  must  feed 
and  clothe  him,  earn  his  tuition-fees,  buy  bin  books, 

I  pay  for  his  fuel  and  room-rent,  l-'or  this  the  father 
riM-s  earlier  Ituin  of  old,  yoking  th«  oxen  a  great  while 
l>efore  day  of  a  winter's  morning,  and  toils  till  long 
after  dark  of  a  winter's  night,  enduring  cold  and 
hardship.     For  this  tlic  niotlicr  stints  her  frugal  fare, 
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Iicr  Iiumblc  drc&s;  for  tli!a  the  brothers  must  forego 
sleep  und  jinstiinc,  must  toil  harder,  hitv  niid  early 
both ;  for  thJs  the  sisters  must  seek  new  modes  of  profit- 
able  work,  must  wcnr  their  old  Rnery  lon^;  iifter  it  is 
finery-  no  more.  TJie  spun:  wc«lth  of  the  faitiilv, 
Httoted  to  spare  it,  is  spent  on  this  one  youth.  From 
the  ftithcr  to  the  dnuKhtcrs.  all  lay  their  bon«  to  ex- 
traordinary work  for  liiiii;  Ihe  wliolc  family  is  pinched 
in  body  that  Ihb  one  youth  ni«y  go  brave  and  full. 
Rvcii  tlie  family  hor«e  pay:)  his  tax  to  raiiie  the  educa- 
tion fee. 

I  Men  see  the  hopeful  scholar,  graceful  and  accom- 
plialu'd,  rcci-iving  lux  luadeniic  honors,  hut  tliey  see 
not  tlie  liard- featured  father  standing  unheeded  iu  the 
uisle,  nor  the  older  sister  En  an  obscure  corner  of  the 
giillcry,  who  had  toiled  in  the  factory  for  the  favored 
broUur,  tending  his  vineyard,  her  own  not  kept;  who 
bad  perhaps  learned  the  tetters  of  Greek  to  hear  him 
recite  the  grainnmr  at  home.  Father  and  nisler  know 
not  a  word  of  tlie  language  in*  which  his  diploma  is 
writ  and  delivered.  At  what  cost  of  the  family  tree  is 
this  one  flower  produced?  How  iiiaiiy  U-uves,  jioxsihie 
blossoms,  yea,  [>ossible  branches,  have  been  absorbed  to 
create  tliis  one  flower,  which  shall  perpetuate  the  kind, 
after  U'ing  iK-autiful  and  fragrant  in  iU  own  »ea:i»n? 
Yet,  while  these  leaves  are  growing  for  the  blossom's 
sake,  and  tlie  life  of  the  tree  is  directed  thither  with 
special  and  urgent  emphasis,  the  dilference  between 
branch  and  blossom,  leaf  and  petal,  is  getting  more 
and  more.  |  By  and  by  the  two  ainiiot  comprehend  each 
other;  the  neorn  has  forgotten  the  leaf  which  reared  it, 
and  thinks  itself  of  another  kin.  Grotius,  who  speaks 
a  host  of  languages,  talking  with  the  learned  of  all 
countries   and   of  every  age,  has   forgot  Im   mutlier 
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toDgyif,  and  speech  is  at  end  with  her  tliat  bore  him. 
The  son,  Arcomplishcd  with  mniiy  n  sni-ncc,  many  iin 
■rt,  ccnscfl  to  utidKrHtiiml  the  siinplo  con.iHummii-'t  of 
his  father  and  mother.  Thoy  are  proud  of  him,  that 
Ik  Itiui  outgrown  tlicm ;  he  asham<-d  of  them  when  they 
visit  him  nmid  hiit  scholarly  t-umpany,  To  tliein  he  is 
a  philosoplier,  they  only  clowns  in  his  cyea.  He  learns 
(o  negk-ct,  perhaps  to  despise  them,  and  forgets  his 
obligation  and  liis  debt.  Yet  by  their  rudenew)  is  it 
that  be  is  refined.  His  scienec  and  literary  .ikill  arc 
purchased  by  tJieir  iffnorance  and  uncouthness  of  man- 
ner and  of  Kpcech.  Hnd  the  educational  cost  been 
equally  <livideil  all  had  still  continued  on  a  level;  he 
liad  known  no  Latin,  but  the  whole  family  nii^ht  have 
xpoken  good  English.  fFor  all  the  difference  which 
education  made  betwixt  him  and  liU  kinsfolk  he  is  a 
debtor. 

In  New  England  you  sometimes  see  extremes  of  so- 
cial condition  brought  togetlxr.  The  hhie-frocked 
father,  well  advanced,  but  hale  as  an  October  morn- 
ing, jostles  into  Boston  in  a  milk-cart,  hia  rcd-cheekod 
grand-daughter  beside  him,  also  coming  for  some  use- 
ful ilaily  work,  while  the  youngest  wn,  cultured  nl  the 
cait  of  that  grand-d a ugl iter's  sire  and  by  that  father's 
toil,  is  already  a  famous  man;  perhaps  also  a  proud 
one,  eloquent  at  the  bar,  or  powerful  in  the  pulpit,  or 
mighty  in  the  Ncnate.  The  family  was  not  rich  enough 
to  educate  all  the  children  after  tliis  costly  sort;  one 
becomes  famous,  the  rest  arc  neglected,  obscure,  and 
perhaps  ignorant;  the  cullivated  son  ha*  little  sympa- 
thy with  Iheni.  So  the  men  that  huilt  up  the  cathe- 
drals of  Strasbourg  and  Milan  slept  in  mean  hutches 
of  mud  and  straw,  dirty,  cold,  and  wet:  tlie  finished 
tower  looks  proudly  down  upon  the  lowly  tliatch,  4dl 
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iKedless  of  the  coKt  iit  wliicli  it-s<-1f  iirwie.  It  U  plain 
tlmt  this  man  ovics  for  his  education,  it  is  plain  whom  he 
oir».  But  all  men  of  a  superior  culture,  though  born 
to  wealth,  get  their  education  in  the  name  way,  only 
tlierc  is  this  ndditjonnl  mischief  to  complicate  the  mat- 
ter; the  burden  of  sclf-ilenial  is  not  home  by  the  man's 
owm  family*  but  by  other  fathers  an<J  mothers,  other 
brothers  and  sisters.  Tliey  also  pay  the  cost  of  his 
culture,  bear  the  burden  for  no  upccial  end,  and  have 
no  persona!  or  family  joy  in  the  success ;  they  do  not 
eren  know  the  scholar  they  help  to  train.  They  who 
hewed  the  topstone  of  itocicty  are  far  away  when  it  i« 
hoisted  up  with  shouting.  Most  of  the  youths  now-a- 
days  trained  at  Harvard  College  are  the  sons  of  rich 
men,  yet  they  also,  not  Icsi,  are  educated  nt  the  public 
charge;  bcneficianeK  not  of  the  "Hopkins'  Fund,"' 
but  of  the  whole  community.  Society  ia  not  yet  rich 
enough  to  afford  so  generous  a  culture  to  nil  who  nsk, 
who  dcKcrve,  or  who  would  pay  for  it  a  humlr<'d-rnld. 
The  accompliMhed  man  who  sita  in  hia  well-endowed 
scholarship  at  Oxford,  or  rejoices  to  be  "  Master  of 
Trinity,"  though  ho  have  the  estate  of  tin;  Wo.ihuin- 
stem  and  Sutlierlanda  behind  him,  ia  still  the  beneficiary 
of  the  public  and  owes  for  his  schooling, 

In  the  general  way,  among  the  induftrinvw  classes  of 
New  England,  a  boy  earns  his  lining  after  he  is  twelve 
years  old.  If  he  gets  the  superior  education  of  the 
scholar  solely  by  the  pecuniary  aid  of  his  father  or 
otliers,  when  ho  is  twenty-five  and  cnter»  on  Ins  pro- 
fession,—  law,  medicine,  or  divinity,  politics,  school- 
keeping,  or  trade,  be  ha»  not  eiimed  his  Latin  gram- 
mar ;  has  rendered  no  appreciable  service  to  mankind ; 
others  have  worked  that  he  might  study,  and  taught 
that  he  might  learn.     He  has  not  paid  the  first  cent 
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townnlti  litK  own  Kchooling:  he  U  indebted  for  it  to  the 
whole  cominunitj-.  Tht-  ox-driver  in  Uie  fields,  the 
piiver  in  the  city  streets,  the  laborer  on  tho  rnilrond, 
the  lumbtrrer  in  the  n-oods,  the  ^rl  in  the  factor}',  ejich 
has  a  cUim  on  him.  If  he  dcspisen  the«c  persons  or 
cuts  himself  off  from  Hymputhy  with  them,  if  he  n-fiiMCM 
to  perform  his  function  for  them  after  tlwy  have  done 
their  possible  to  fit  him  for  it,  he  is  not  only  the  per- 
petual iimi  ungrateful  debtor,  but  is  more  giiiUy  than 
tl»e  poor  man's  son  who  forgets  the  family  that  sent 
bim  to  college;  for  that  family  consciously  and  will- 
ingly made  the  utcrificc,  and  f^t  some  wtijifaction  for 
it  in  the  visible  success  of  their  scheme,  nay,  arc  some- 
tia>cs  proud  of  the  pride  which  scorns  them,  while  with 
the  iDMS  of  men  t)iu«  flighted  there  in  no  n-tum  for 
their  lacrifice.  They  did  their  part,  failbfully  did  it; 
their  beneficiary  forget*  his  function. 

Tlic  dcmocmlic  pnrty  in  New  Kngland  doe*  not 
inucb  favor  the  higlier  Mnninnrien  of  nlucutiun.  There 
haa  long  been  a  suspicion  against  them  in  the  nuisa  of 
the  community,  ami  among  the  friends  of  tho  puWic 
education  of  the  people  a  xenons  distrust.  Tbi»  in  the 
philosophy  of  tliut  discontent:  public  money  spent  on 
the  higher  seminaries  is  so  much  taken  from  the  hum- 
bler schools,  M  much  taken  from  the  colleges  of  nil  fur 
the  collegi'  of  the  few ;  men  edueAt<>d  at  ituch  «»t  luive 
not  adequately  rep»id  the  public  for  the  sacrifice  made 
on  their  account;  men  of  superior  education  have  not 
bcni  eminently  the  friemh  of  mankind,  they  do  not 
eminently  represent  truth,  justice,  philanthropy,  and 
piety:  they  do  not  point  men  to  lofty  human  life  and 
go  thitherward  in  advance  of  mankind;  their  superior 
education  has  narrowed  their  sympathies,  intitend  of 
.  iridcoing;  they  use  their  opportunities  against  nxan- 
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kind,  And  not  in  its  behalf;  think,  write,  Ipf^slntr,  nnd 
live  not  for  the  intcirst  of  mnnkinii,  but  onlj'  for  a 
dam;  !iut<'nd  of  rminimt  vifldom,  justice,  piety,  they 
have  cminnit  ninntng,  selfishness  snd  want  of  fnith. 
These  charges  arc  matters  of  ullegntion,  judge  you  if 
they  be  not  nlno  mattiTw  of  fact. 

Now,  there  is  n  common  feeling  amongst  men  thai 
the  scholar  is  their  debtor,  und  in  virtue  of  this  that 
they  ha\x  a  right  to  varioiiR  serricrs  from  him.  No 
honest  man  ask.4  the  aid  of  a  former  or  a  blacksmith 
without  intending  to  repay  liim  in  money;  no  nsscinhly 
of  mechanics  would  ask  another  to  come  two  hundred 
miles  und  give  tliem  a  montl/s  work,  or  ii  day's  work. 
Yet  they  will  ank  a  Ncliolur  to  do  »o.  What  gratuitous 
Bcn-ices  are  demanded  of  tJic  physician,  of  the  minister, 
of  the  man  of  science  and  letters  in  general !  No  poor 
man  in  Boston  but  thinks  he  hna  n  good  claim  on  any 
doctor;  no  culprit  in  danger  of  liberty  or  life  but  will 
atik  tlie  services  of  a  lawyer  wholly  without  recompense 
to  pletid  his  cause.  The  poorest  and  most  neglected 
dass  of  men  look  on  every  good  clergyman  as  their 
mlMJonary  and  minister  and  friend;  the  Ix-fter  edu- 
cated and  more  powerful  he  ia,  the  juater  and  greater 
do  they  feel  their  claim  on  him.  A  pirate  in  gaol  may 
conimund  the  service*  of  any  Chrlxtian  minister  in  the 
land.  MuNt  of  the  Iiigh  achievement*  in  science,  let- 
ters, and  art,  liavc  had  no  apparent  pay.  The  pay 
came  beforehand;  !n  general  and  from  God,  in  tlie 
greater  ability,  "  the  vision  and  tlic  faculty  divine," 
but  in  parlicular  also  and  from  men,  in  the  opportunity 
afforded  them  by  otlicrs  for  the  use  and  cultun-  there- 
of. Divinely  r.nd  huniranly  they  arc  well  paid.  Men 
feel  that  they  hare  this  right  to  the  services  of  the 
scholar,  in  part  Ikciiuxc  tticy  dimly  know  that  his  su- 
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pcrior  cducntion  ix  piircliuM-d  at  the  general  cost. 
Hence,  too,  they  are  proud  of  the  few  able  an<l  ac- 
complished men,  feeling  thai  all  have  a  certain  prop- 
ertj  therein,  as  harinf;  contributed  their  mite  to  tlic 
accumulation,  by  their  divine  nature  related  to  the 
men  of  genius,  bj  their  human  toil  partners  in  the 
acquirements  of  the  scholar.  This  fcchn;;  is  not  con- 
fined to  men  who  intellectually  can  appreciate  intellec- 
tual excellence.  The  little  parish  in  tlie  mountains, 
and  the  great  pansli  in  the  city,  are  alike  proud  of  the 
able-headcci  and  accomplished  schohtr  who  minixtcn  to 
Uiem;  though  neither  the  jioor  clowns  of  the  village 
nor  the  wcaltliy  cluwns  of  the  metropolis  could  enter 
into  his  consciousness  and  understand  his  favorite  pui^ 
•uitx  or  loftiest  thought.  Both  would  think  it  insult- 
ing to  pay  itucK  n  man  in  full  prujtortion  to  htK  work 
w  their  receipt.  Nobody  olTcrs  a  salary  to  the  House 
of  Lords:  their  lordship  is  their  pay,  and  they  must 
give  back,  in  the  form  nf  justice  and  vound  govern- 
ment, an  equivalent  for  all  they  take  in  higl)  KOctal 
rank.  They  must  pay  for  their  nobility  by  being  noble 
lords. 


How  shall  the  scholar  pay  for  his  education?  He  is 
to  give  a  service  for  the  service  received.  Thus  the 
miller  and  the  fanner  pay  one  aiiothcr.  each  paying 
with  service  in  hi*  own  kind.  The  scholar  cannot  pay 
back  brmd  for  bread,  and  clatli  for  doth.  He  must 
pay  in  the  scholar's  kind,  not  the  woodman's  or  the 
weaver's.  He  is  to  rcprcMjnt  the  higher  modes  of 
humJtn  consciousncsw ;  his  culture  and  opportunities  of 
position  fit  liim  for  that.  S»  he  is  not  merely  to  go 
tlurough  the  routine  of  liis  profession  as  minister,  doc- 
tor*    tairyeri   oierchnnt,    school-maaler,    pohtician,    or 
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mtikcr  of  Nlmnnacs,  nml  for  h't»  onn  lulvantagr;  he  is 
also  able  to  represent  truth,  justice,  beauty,  philan- 
thropy, and  relif;ion,  tlic  highest  facts  of  human  ex- 
pericner;  h«  must  be  common,  but  not  ^1llgtl^,  and,  as  a 
star,  nini't  dwell  apnrt  from  the  vulgarity  of  the  sel- 
fish and  low.  He  may  win  mon^y  without  doing  this, 
get  fame  and  power,  and  thereby  seem  to  pay  mankind 
for  their  advance  to  him,  while  he  rides  upon  their 
neck ;  but  tta  he  has  not  paid  back  tlic  scholar's  cost, 
and  in  the  scbolar'n  way,  lie  in  a  debtor  still,  and  owes 
for  his  past  culture  and  present  condition. 

Such  »  the  position  of  the  scholar  everywhere,  and 
)uch  bis  consequent  obligation.  But  In  America  tliere 
arc  .tome  circum.itnnces  wliicli  make  the  position  and 
the  duly  still  more  important.  Besidi?  the  natural 
aristocracy  of  genius,  talent,  and  educated  skill.^in 
most  countri«  there  is  also  a  conventional  and  permii- 
nent  nubilit^  himcd  un  royal  or  patrician  descent  and 
immoveable  aristocracy.  Its  members  monopolize  the 
high  places  of  society,  and  if  not  strong  by  nature  arc 
BO  by  position.  Tlio«e  men  check  the  natural  power 
of  tlic  clnxx  of  Kc-hobiRt.  The  de.Hccndant  of  some  fa- 
mous chief  of  old  time  takes  rank  before  the  Bacons, 
the  Shakespcarcs,  and  the  Miltons  of  new  families, — 
born  yesterday,  to-tlay  gliuldcncd  and  gladdening  with 
the  joy  of  their  genius, —  UKurpf  their  i)lace,  and  for 
a  time  "shoves  away  the  worthy  bidden  guest  "  from 
the  honors  of  the  public  board.  ^lere  there  is  no  such 
class:  a  man  bom  at  all  is  well  born^wilh  n  great  na- 
ture, nobly  born:  the  career  opcn.i  to  all  that  can  run, 
■  to  all  men  tliat  winh  to  try ;  our  aristocracy  is  movable, 
and  the  scholar  b/i*  scope  and  verge  enough. 

inny  hn.t  tbc-  Inrge&t  cla«s  uf  »cholar»;  men 
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tafent,  sometinics  of  geniiis,  of  great  working  power, 
exceedingly  well  furnished  for  their  work,  with  a 
knowledge  of  t)ie  ptut  and  the  present.  On  the  whole, 
Ihey  seem  to  have  a  greater  power  of  thouglit  tlian  the 
scholars  of  any  other  land.  They  live  in  a  country 
where  intelleetual  worth  is  rated  at  its  highe^it  value. 
(An  England  is  the  purndise  of  the  patrician  and  the 
iiiillioiiiiirc,  no  i«  Gt-rnuiny  for  the  man  of  thought; 
Goethe  and  Schiller  and  the  Humboldtx  took  prece- 
dence of  the  mere  conventional  aristocracy.  The  em- 
pire of  money  is  for  England,  that  of  mind  is  for  Gei^ 
many.  But  there  the  scholur  is  positively  hindered  in 
hifl  function  by  tlie  power  of  the  government,  which 
allows  freedom  of  tJiought,  and  by  education  tend*  to 
promote  it  J  yet  not  its  correlative  freedom  of  speech, 
and  tttill  kfs  the  consequent  of  that,  freedom  of  act. 
Revelations  of  new  thought  are  indeed  looked  for,  and 
encouraged  in  certain  fonns,  hut  tlic  corresponding 
revolution  of  oUl  things  is  forbidden.  An  idea  mttjit 
remain  an  idea;  the  government  will  not  allow  it  to 
become  a  deed,  an  in.stitiition,  nn  idea  organized  in  men. 
The  children  of  the  mind  nui.tt  lie  exposed  to  die,  or  if 
left  alive  their  feet  arc  cramped  so  that  they  cannot 
go  alone ;  useless,  joyless,  and  unwed,  they  remain  in 
tlieir  father's  house.  The  government  seeks  to  estab- 
lish national  unity  of  artion  by  the  sacrifice  of  individ- 
ual variety  of  action,  persona)  freedom;  every  man 
must  l>e  a  soldier  and  a  Christian,  wearing  the  livery  of 
the  government  on  the  body  and  in  the  soul,  and  going 
through  the  xpiritnai  cxerciws  of  the  elmreh  as  through 
the  manual  exercise  of  the  camp.  In  n  nation  so  en* 
lightened,  personal  freedom  cannot  be  wholly  sacrifteed, 
so  tlwught  I*  K-ft  fn-e,  but  speech  restricted  by  censor- 
ship, speech  with  the  hiunan  mouth  or  the  iron  tips 
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of  iitt  pn-*!.  Now,  fiK  of  old,  i.t  tlirrc  n  controvcfy  be- 
tween the  lcnii>oral  mid  the  spiritual  powers  »bout  the 
investiture  of  the  children  of  the  soul. 

Then,  on  the  other  side,  the  scholnr  1*  ncfpitivcly  im- 
peded by  the  cwmpnrutivc  jgiiorHncc  of  tlw  people,  by 
their  consequent  lack  of  admin iMtrative  power  and  self- 
help,  snd  their  distrust  of  themselves.  There  a  great 
illumination  has  ^nc  on  in  the  upper  heavens  of  the 
l«arn<'4l,  meteors  coruseiiting  into  extraordinary  glory; 
it  has  hardly  dawned  on  the  low  valleys  of  the  common 
people.  If  it  shines  there  at  all,  it  is  but  as  the  North' 
ern  Atirorit,  with  a  little  crackling  noise.  lending;  a 
fveblc  ami  uncertain  light,  not  enough  to  walk  with, 
and  no  warmth  at  all ;  a  light  which  disturbs  the  dip 
and  alters  the  variation  of  the  old  historical  compass^ 
bcwOdcrs  tlie  eye,  hides  the  starM,  nnd  yet  is  not  bright 
enough  to  walk  by  without  titumhiing.  There  is  a 
learned  class,  very  learned  and  very  large,  witli  wlxim 
the  scholar  thinks,  and  for  vhom  he  writes,  moet  un- 
couthly,  in  the  Innj^uigt;  only  of  the  schools ;  and  if 
not  kept  in  awe  by  the  goveninu^nt,  they  are  contented 
that  a  tliought  should  remain  always  a  thought  :'while 
in  their  own  heart  tliey  disdain  all  authority  but  that 
of  truth,  ju.stice,  and  love,  they  leave  the  people  sub- 
ject to  no  rule  but  the  priest,  the  magistrate,  and  old 
custom,  which  usurp  the  place  of  reason,  conscience, 
and  affections.  There  is  u  very  enlightened  pulpit, 
and  a  very  dull  audience.  In  America,  it  is  said,  for 
every  dough-faced'  reiirescnt.'itive  there  is  a  dough- 
faced  constituency ;  hut  in  (icrmuny  Uiere  is  not  an  in- 
telligent people  for  each  intelligent  scholar.  So  on 
condition  a  great  thought  be  true  and  revolutionary,  it 
is  hard  to  g«'t  it  made  a  thing.  Ideas  go  into  a  nun- 
nery, not  a  family.     Phidias  must  keep  his  awful  Jove 
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only  in  his  licnJ;  there  a  no  murblo  to  carve  it  on. 
Eichhorn  ami  StriuLsii,  nm)  Kiint  nml  Hcgil,  with  all 
tlu-ir  pother  among  the  lenrncd,  liave  kept  no  boor  from 
tlic  com m union- tiibic,  nor  nwdc  him  discontented  witli 
the  dos)>i>ti»iii  of  llic  stutc.  Thvy  wroK-  for  ncholnr*, 
perhaps  for  gentlemen,  for  the  enlight<:tied,  not  for  the 
gretkl  mass  at  the  people,  in  nlioni  they  had  no  conR- 
d4:nce.  There  is  no  class  of  hucksters  of  thought  who 
retail  philoituphy  to  the  million.  The  million  huvo  tut 
yet  no  appetite  for  it.  So  the  German  .scholar  is  hin- 
dered from  his  function  on  eitJicr  land  by  the  power  of 
the  government,  or  the  ignorance  of  the  people.  He 
t4ilka  to  •cholnrx  and  not  men ;  his  greJit  idciu  ure  often 
as  idle  a.4  ithellei  in  u  liidyV  euhiiiet. 

In  America  all  is  quite  different.  There  are  no 
royal  or  patrician  patrons,  no  plebeian  client*  in  litcra- 
tun.',  no  immoveable  aristocracy  to  withstand  or  even 
retjird  the  new  gcniu*,  talent,  or  skill  of  tliL  Nchohir. 
There  is  no  class  organized,  accreilited,  and  conBded  ini 
to  resist  a  new  idea ;  only  the  unorgnni/ci)  inertia  of 
ntankind  retards  the  rirculntion  of  thought  and  tlie 
march  of  men,  Our  liistoricnl  men  do  not  found  his- 
torind  families ;  our  faniouH  naniett  of  to-day  are  all 
new  nnmem  in  the  state.  American  aristocracy  is  bot- 
tomed on  money  which  no  unnatural  laws  make  stcad- 
fut  and  immoveable.  To  exclude  n  nchohir  from  tlie 
company  of  rich  men  in  not  lo  exclude  him  from  an  au- 
dience tiiat  will  wc'leomo  an<l  appreciate. 

Then  tlie  govenmient  does  not  interfere  to  prohibit 
tJie  free  exercise  of  thought.  Speaking  i*  free,  preach- 
ing is  fr«v.  printing  free.  No  nd ministration  in  Amer- 
ica could  put  down  n  now^ipaper  or  suppress  the  dis- 
cussion of  an  unwelcome  (heme.  The  attempt  would 
be  folly   and   madness.     There  is  no  "  tonnage   and 
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poundnfp-  "  on  llioiiglit.  It  i»  Kcldoiii  timt  lawlessvio- 
Imico  uxurpn  tlu'  pliicc  of  dcsiKitic  government.  The 
diicf  oppnnL'iit  of  tlic  new  philosophy  is  the  old  phi- 
toeoph}'.  The  old  has  only  the  udrantagc  of  a  ftv 
yonrs,  the  advantage  of  possession  of  the  ground,  tt 
hjui  no  w<-itponfi  of  defense  which  the  new  hiiK  not  for 

tnek.  ,  What  hintlrrt  the  growth  of  the  new  democ- 
ncy  of  to-day  ?^ — ^only  the  old  democracy  of  yeater- 
dity,  once  green,  and  then  full-blown,  but  now  going 
lo  Kvd.  Kvrrywln-rc  else  woUrd  gardens  have  heen 
built  for  it  to  go  quietly  to  Meed  In,  and  men  appointed, 
in  God's  name  or  the  state's,  to  exterminate  as  a  veed 
every  new  plant  of  democratic  thought  which  may 
Spring  up  and  suck  the  soil  or  keep  olF  the  «un,  »o  that 
t]>cold  may  quietly  occupy  the  ground  and  undiiiturbt^l 
continue  to  ilecay  and  contaminate  the  air.  Here  it 
has  nothing  but  its  own  stalk  to  hold  up  its  head,  and 
u  armed  with  only  such  Kpine»  as  it  has  grown  out  of 
its  own  nuhstanee. 

Here  the  only  power  which  continually  inipcdeji  the 
progress  of  mankind,  and  is  conservative  in  the  bad 
Kmsc,  is  wealth,  which  represents  life  lived,  not  now  a 
living*  nnd  labor  acnnnulated,  not  now  a  doing.  Tliiw 
the  obstacle  to  free  trade  is  not  the  notion  that  our 
meat  must  be  home-grown  and  our  coat  home-spun,  hut 
the  money  invested  in  niannfiictures.  Slavery  is  sus- 
taine<l  by  no  prestige  of  antiquity,  no  aliKtrnct  fond- 
ness for  a  patriarchal  institution,  no  special  xeal  for 
**  Christianity  "  which  the  chiu'ches  often  tell  us  de- 
miind.s  it,  but  nobly  beeaui<e  tlic  Americans  have  in- 
vested some  twelve  hundred  millions  of  dollars  in  the 
bodies  and  souls  of  tlicir  countrymen,  and  fear  they 
shall  low  Ihcir  cni)it»I.  Whitney's  gin  for  separating 
tjte  cotton  from  its  blue  seed,  making  it^  culture  and 
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Uh  labor  of  the  slave  profitable,  diil  inon-  to  pcrpctuntc 
■Uvn-y  tliHii  »11  tlie  "  Com  promises  of  the  CoiwtilU" 
tion."  The  Ifist  nrgumcnt  in  its  favor  is  alway.i  thi*: 
"  It  brings  iiione;,  and  w  would  Dot  lose  our  invest- 
ment." Weapon  a  man  with  iron,  hf  will  stund  and 
ligiit;  with  ^Id,  he  will  shrink  anil  run.  The  cIuns  of 
cupitaliitlK  are  always  cowardly;  here  they  are  the  only 
cowanlly  da*.*  that  hu«  much  political  or  social  In- 
fluence. Here  gold  is  tin-  ini)H'riiLl  mc-tctl,  nothing  but 
wealth  is  consecrated  for  life ;  the  loniture  get*  covered 
up  or  grown  over;  vows  of  ceUhacy  are  no  more  bind- 
ing thrin  dici-rs*  oatlks;  allegiance  to  the  state  in  as 
transferablv  ax  »  cent,  and  niuy  be  alienated  by  going 
over  the  border ;  cluirch-coinumnion  may  U-  changed  or 
neglected;  as  men  will,  thty  sign  off  from  churcij*  and 
statr;'only  (he  doUnr  holds  its  own  continuallyi  and  is 
the  name  under  nil  iidtiiinixtrations,  **  Hafc  from  the  bttT) 
the  pulpit,  Hiiil  the  tlirune."  OhtitinAle  monvy  contin- 
ues in  office  spite  of  the  proscriptive  policy  of  Polk  and 
Taylor;'  thf  hiwii  miiy  chimge,  South  Carolina  move 
out  of  the  nation,  the  Constitution  be  broken,  the  Union 
dissolved,  still  money  holds  its  own.  That  in  the  only 
peculiar  weapon  wltich  Uie  old  has  wherewitJi  to  repel 
the  new. 

Hrrc,  too,  the  tcholnr  hns  ax  nmdi  freedom  as  he 
will  take;  himself  atone  stands  in  his  own  light,  noth- 
ing else  between  liim  and  the  infinite  majesty  of  truth. 
He  is  free  to  think,  to  speak,  to  print  his  word  and 
organize  hi*  thought.  No  chiK«  of  men  moiiopolixc 
public  attention  or  high  place.  Ue  comes  up  to  the 
Genius  of  America,  and  she  asks :  "  What  would  you 
h<ive,  my  little  man?"  "More  liberty,"  li»iw  he. 
"  Juikt  ILK  much  OS  you  can  airry,"  is  the  nnKwcr. 
**  Pay  for  it  and  take  it,  aa  much  as  you  like,  there  it 
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w."  "  But  it  U  guarded ! "  "  Only  by  gUded  flies  id 
Uic  day-time ;  Ihcy  look  like  hornets,  but  cuin  only  buzz, 
not  bite  v'itl)  their  iK'ak,  nor  siting  with  their  tail.  At 
iiiglit  it  is  defended  by  daws  and  beetles,  noisy,  but 
ImrnikxH.  Hi-rc  in  innrblc,  my  son,  not  classic  and  fa- 
mous a>i  yet,  but  goo<l  ns  the  panan  .itone;  quarry  aa 
much  OS  you  will,  enough  fur  a  nymph  or  n  temple. 
Say  your  wlscxt  and  do  your  best  Uiing,  nobody  will 
burt  you ! " 

Not  much  more  is  tlie  scholar  impeded  by  the  igno- 
riinoc  of  tlw  people,  not  itt  all  in  roitpect  to  the  sub- 
Btunc«  of  hi*  thought.  Thert.-  is  no  danger  that  hft 
will  shoot  over  the  heads  of  the  people  by  thinking  too 
high  for  the  multitude.  We  have  many  authors  be- 
low the  market,  M-iirce  one  above  it.  The  people  arc 
continually  looking  for  something  better  than  our  au- 
thors give.  No  American  author  has  yet  been  too  liigh 
for  the  comprehension  of  the  people,  and  compelled 
to  leave  his  writing*  "  to  posterity,  after  some  cen- 
turies shall  have  passed  by."  If  he  has  thought  with 
the  thinkers,  iind  lias  something  to  sny,  and  can  speak 
it  in  plain  »|urfcli,  lie  is  suru  to  be  widely  understood. 
There  is  no  learned  class  to  whom  he  may  talk  Latin 
or  Sanscrit,  and  vho  will  understftnd  him  if  he  write 
lu  ill  nx  lmmnnui-1  Kant;  there  is  nut  a  large  class  to 
buy  (Mutly  editions  of  ancient  classics,  liourevcr  beau- 
tiful, or  niagniRcent  works  on  India,  Egypt,  Mexico  — 
the  class  of  scholars  is  too  p(Kir  for  that,  the  rich  men 
have  not  the  tiuite  for  siich  beauty ;  but  there  is  an  in- 
telligent cluM  of  nun  who  will  hear  a  man  if  he  hits 
what  is  worib  listening  to  and  says  it  plain.  It  will 
be  understood  and  appreciated,  and  soon  reduced  to 
practice.  T<et  him  think  as  much  in  advance  of  men  aa 
he  will,  uA  far  rcmovid  from  the  popular  opinion  as  he 
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niay,  if  he  nixivcK  ut  a  grcut  tnilh  he  is  sure  of  an 
audiono-,  ii«t  an  Jimlicnn-  of  follow -scholars,  nx  in  Gcr- 
iDMiiV)  but  of  ftllow-iiieii;  not  of  llic  diildrcn  of  diit- 
ttnguUlicd  or  rich  men,  rather  of  the  young  parents  of 
such,  itn  iiudu-nce  of  earnest,  pradiciil  people,  who  if 
his  thouglil  bi-  u  trut]i  will  »oon  mnkv  i(  a  thing.  Tlicy 
will  appreciate  the  substance  of  his  thought,  tliough 
not  the  artistic  form  which  clothes  it. 

Thiit  peculiar  ri-hition  of  the  man  of  genius  to  the 
people  comes  from  Aiiic-rican  inatitutioiDi.  Here  the 
greatest  man  stands  nean^iit  to  the  people,  and  without 
n  mediator  speaks  to  tlieiu  face  to  face.  This  is  a, 
new  tiling:  in  the  clasBic  nations  oratory  wn*  for  the 
people,  so  wnn  the  (Irrinin  niul  tlic  hnllad ;  that  was  all 
their  literature.  But  this  came  to  the  people  only  in 
cities;  the  tongue  travels  slow  and  addresses  only  the 
car,  while  swiftly  hurrii-s  on  the  printed  word  and 
spcttkR  at  once  to  a  million  eyes.  Thucydides  and  Tac- 
itus wrote  for  a  few;  Virgil  sang  the  labors  of  the 
shcphen!  in  old  Ascra^tn  verse,  hut  only  In  the  wealthy 
wits  of  Home.  "  1  lintc  the  impiuu.t  crowd,  and  stave 
them  olT,"  was  the  Hcholar's  maxim  then.  All  writing 
was  for  the  few.  The  best  English  literature  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  is 
amenable  to  the  ptnme  critieiMii,  except  the  dramatic  and 
the  religiouH.  It  is  »o  with  all  the  permanent  litera- 
ture of  Europe  of  that  time.  The  same  must  be  said 
even  of  much  of  the  religious  literature  of  tiic  scholars 
then.  Thi-  wrilings  of  Taylor,  of  Barrow  and  South, 
of  Boanct,  Masdillon,  and  Bourdaloue,  clergymm 
though  tlicy  were,  speaking  with  a  religious  and  there- 
fore a  universal  aim,  always  presuppose  a  narrow  au- 
dience of  men  of  nin.-  culttirv.  So  they  drew  their 
figures  from  the  Kctiooluwn   from  tlie  Greek  antJiology, 
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from  lieutlivn  cIiiNxinf  mid  the  <'hriatian  Fathers.  Their 
illustratiotu  were  niibellishmcnts  to  the  Hcholor,  but  only 
pfllpable  (lai-kness  to  the  people.  This  fact  of  writing 
for  a,  few  nice?  judf^  waa  of  great  advantage  to  the 
form  of  the  literature  thus  produced,  but  a  disadvaa- 
tagc  to  the  subittiiiicc  thereof ;  n  in  in  fortune  to  tlie 
scholar  himaclf,  for  it  belittled  IiIh  aynipatliiea  aod  kept 
liim  within  a  narrow  range.  Even  the  religious  litera- 
ture of  the  men  just  named  betrays  a  lack  of  freedom, 
a  thinking  for  the  learned  and  not  for  mankind;  it  has 
breathed  the  air  uf  the  rioittter,  not  l\w  aky,  and  la 
tainted  with  aeadeniie  and  monastic  diseases.  So  tlie 
bcitt  of  it  is  over-sentinientjil,  timid,  and  docs  not  point 
to  hanly,  manly  life.  Only  Lullier  and  I-nlimer 
preached  to  the  million  lu^iirU  of  their  contemporaries. 
The  dramatic  literature,  on  the  other  hand,  was  for 
Iwx,  pit,  and  gallery ;  hence  the  width  of  poetry  in  its 
gixriit  miiKters,  hence  many  of  its  faults  of  form;  and 
Iience  the  wihl  and  wanton  luxuriance  of  bt-tiuty  which 
flowers  out  all  over  the  marvellous  field  of  art  where 
Shakespeare  walked  and  sung.  In  the  pulpit  excel- 
lence wiLs  painted  as  a  priest,  or  monk,  or  nun.  loving 
nothing  hut  (iixl:  on  the  stage  rnt  a  soldier,  magintrate, 
a  genllenmn  or  simpleman,  a  wife  and  mother,  loving 
also  child  and  friend.  Only  the  literature  of  the  player 
and  the  singer  of  biillads  wiui  for  the  jjeoplc. 

Here  all  is  chitngtsi,  everylliing  that  is  written  h  for 
the  hands  of  the  million.  In  three  months  Mr.  Ma- 
caulay  has  more  readers  in  America  than  Thucydides 
and  Tacitus  in  twelve  centuries.  Literature,  which 
WB*  once  tlie  sacrament  of  the  few,  only  n  *hcw-brc*d 
to  the  people,  is  now  the  daily  in«at  of  the  multitude. 
The  best  works  get  reprinte<l  with  great  speed,  the 
highest  poetry  is  soon  in  all  the  newspapers.     Authors 
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know  thiM  luid  write  Rccurtltiiglj.  It  u  only  scientific 
wurlcH  u'hirh  n.ik  for  ii  Mptrciiil  [tnlilic.  But  even  science, 
the  proudest  of  tlie  ilay,  mxui  come  down  from  the 
clouda  of  the  academy,  lay  off  its  scholantic  garb,  and 
nppcfir  before  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  in  common 
wor)c-<Iay  clothes.  To  lnr{{c  and  mainly  unlcarn<-d  uu- 
diencca  AgMtKiii:  und  Wnlkcr  net  forth  the  highest  teach- 
ings of  physics  an<l  nietapliyaici,  not  sparing  difficult 
things,  but  putting  them  in  plain  speech.  Emerson 
take*  his  majestic  intuitions  of  truth  und  justice,  which 
tnin^cend  the  oxperii-ncc  of  the  iigc»,  «nd  expounds 
tltcm  to  the  mcctianics'  upprcntices,  to  tlic  factory  girls 
at  Lowell  and  Chicopee,  and  to  the  merchants*  clerks 
at  Bocton.*^  TIic  more  originitl  the  speaker,  and  the 
more  profound,  the  better  it  he  rclUIm];  the  beauty 
of  the  form  is  not  appreciated,  but  the  original  sub- 
stance welcomed  into  new  life  over  the  l>cnch,  the  loom, 
and  even  the  desk  «f  the  count  in g-liouxe.  Of  a  deep 
man  the  jieoplc  ask  clearness  also,  thinking  he  does  not 
see  a  thing  wholly  till  he  sees  it  plain. 

From  this  new  relation  of  the  scholar  to  the  people, 
and  the  direct  intimncy  of  his  intercourse  with  men, 
ilicrc  cornea  a  new  modifleution  of  hid  duty;  )te  in  to 
represent  the  higher  facts  of  human  consciousness  to 
the  people,  and  cxpmH  them  in  the  speech  of  the  peo- 
ple; to  (hink  with  the  sage  and  saint,  but  talk  with 
common  men.  It  is  easy  to  discourse  with  scholars, 
and  in  the  old  ncndcmic  carringc  drive  through  the 
brond  gateway  of  the  cultivated  clans ;  but  here  the  man 
of  genius  is  to  take  the  new  thought  on  his  slioulders 
and  climb  up  the  stiff,  steep  hill,  and  find  his  way  where 
the  wild  asses  quench  their  thirst,  and  the  untjinied 
engle  b\iilds  his  nent.  Hence  our  American  scholar 
iiiu»t   cultivate   tlie    dialectics   of   speech    as    well   as 
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thought.  Tower  of  speech  without  thought,  a  long 
tongue  in  an  empty  head,  calls  the  people  together 
onrc  or  twice,  but  soon  its  only  echo  is  from  an  nudirnee 
of  empty  pewK.  Thought  without  power  of  speech 
finds  little  welcome  here,  there  arc  not  scholars  enough 
to  keep  it  in  countenance.  This  popularity  of  intelli- 
gence gives  n  great  advantage  to  the  man  of  letlcrM, 
who  is  atiio  a  man.  He  can  occupy  the  whole  space  be- 
tween tlie  extremes  of  mankind,  can  he  at  once  philoso- 
pher in  Ills  thought  and  people  in  liifi  speech,  deliver 
his  word  without  un  interpreter  to  mediate,  and,  like 
King  Xlithriihites  in  the  slory,  talk  with  the  four- 
score nations  of  his  camp  each  in  his  own  tongue. 

Further  still,  there  arc  some  peculiarities  of  the 
American  mind  in  which  we  dilTer  friim  our  English 
brutherK.  They  are  more  inclined  to  the  matter  of 
fact,  and  appeal  to  history ;  we  to  the  matter  of  ideas, 
and  having  no  national  history  hut  of  n  revolution,  may 
appeal  at  once  to  human  nature.  So  while  they  are 
more  hi.itoricnl,  fond  of  nameii  ami  precedent)*, 
enamored  of  limited  facts  and  coy  towards  abstract 
and  universal  ideas,  with  the  maxim,  "  Stand  by  tlie 
fixed,"  we  are  more  mel aphvisieul,  ideal;  do  not  think 
[A  thing  right  because  actiuil,  nor  inipotiitihlc  becau'^e  it 
has  ne%er  been.  The  Americans  are  more  metaphys- 
ical than  the  English,  have  departed  more  from  the  old 
sensntionid  philosophy,  have  welcomed  more  warndy 
the  tran.tcendentiil  philosophy  of  Gemmny  and  France. 
The  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  all  the  State 
Constitutions  of  the  North,  begin  with  a  universal  and 
abstract  idea.*  Even  pnaching  is  abstract  and  of 
ideas.  Calvinism  bears  metaphysical  fruit  in  N'cW 
England.^ 

This  fact  modifies  stitl  more  the  function  of  the  duty 
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of  Uie  flcliolHr.  It  dctcniiincs  liitn  to  td«as,  to  Tacts 
for  the  idea*  tlicy  cover,  not  so  niucli  to  the  post  <is  the 
future,  to  the  pai^t  only  tbiit  he  muy  ^uide  the  pmtnt 
iiml  construct  the  future.  He  is*  to  take  liU  run  in 
tlie  past  to  acquiri.'  tlie  tnoiiiifntuni  of  history,  his  Gtand 
in  the  present,  and  leiip  into  the  future. 

la  this  nuinncr  the  pOMtion  itnd  duty  of  the  xchohir 
in  America  nre  iiKMhrird  ntul  miide  jieculliir:  mid  thtis  is 
the  niotlc  delenniiied  for  liiiu  in  which  to  pay  for  his 
educftlion  in  the  manner  most  proRtublc  to  the  public 
thnt  has  been  ttt  the  cost  of  Iiis  truining. 

Then^'  IK  n  U-xl  by  which  wc  measure  tlie  force  of  a 
home  or  a  steam-engine;  the  raising  of  so  many  pounds 
through  so  many  feet  in  n  given  time.  The  test  of 
the  schoKr's  power  is  hi*  ability  to  raise  men  in  tlieir 
development. 

In  America  there  are  three  chief  modes  of  acting 
upon  the  public,  omitting  others  of  small  account. 
Tile  first  is  the  [K>wcr  whicli  Mimes  of  national  wealtl) ; 
the  next,  that  of  political  station:  the  third,  power  of 
spiritiud  wealth,  so  to  say.  eminent  wisdom,  justice, 
love,  piety,  the  power  of  sentiments  and  ideas,  and  the 
faculty  of  communtcjiting  them  to  other  men,  and  or- 
gitniting  them  thi-rein.  Kor  the  sake  of  sliortneTM,  let 
each  iiiotle  of  power  be  symbolized  by  its  instrument, 
and  we  have  the  power  of  the  purse,  of  tlui  office,  and  of 
the  pen. 

The  purse  r(-prescnta  the  farorite  mode  of  power 
with  us.  This  is  natural  in  our  present  stage  of  na- 
tional existence  and  human  deieloimient ;  it  is  likely 
to  continue  for  a  long  time.  In  all  civilized  countrictt 
which  have  outgrown  the  period  when  the  sword  was 
the  favorite  emblem,  the  purse  represents  the  favorite 
nwHe  of  power  with  the  oiawi  of  men ;  but  here  it  is  so 
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with  the  men  of  superior  education.  This  power  is 
not  wholly'  pcisonali  Init  cxtru-pcrsonid,  and  the  man's 
centre  of  gravitj-  lies  out  of  himself,  less  or  more, 
Homcwhcrc  between  the  man  and  his  hut  cent,  the  dts- 
tanou  lioing  greater  or  Icsa  as  the  mnn  is  lew  or  greater 
than  the  estate,  Thi*  i«  wieldcil  ehiifly  by  men  of  little 
education,  except  the  practical  culture  which  they  have 
gained  in  the  process  of  accumulation.  Tlieir  richc* 
tliey  get  purjjo.sifly,  their  training  hy  the  way,  and  ac- 
cidentally. It  is  a  singular  misfortune  of  the  country 
that  while  the  mnjority  of  the  people  arc  better  culti- 
vated ftnd  more  cnhglitened  limn  any  other  population 
in  the  world,  the  greater  jiart  of  the  wealth  of  the  na- 
tion is  owned  by  men  of  less  education  and  consequ<?ntly 
of  IcsK  enhghtvnment  than  the  ricli  men  of  any  leading 
nation  in  Europe.  In  England  and  France  the  wculth 
of  tluN  generation  U  <-liiefly  inherited,  and  ha^  gcnerslly 
fallen  to  men  carefully  trained,  with  minds  disciplined 
by  Bcademic  culture.  Here  wcajtli  is  new,  and  mainly 
in  the  liandK  of  men  who  hare  wrranibled  for  it  adroitly 
and  witli  vigor.  They  have  energy,  vigor,  forecujtt, 
and  a  certain  generosity,  but  as  a  clasn  are  narrow,  vul'i 
gar,  and  conceited.  Nine-tenths  of  the  property  ofl 
the  people  is  owned  hy  one-tenth  of  tlic  personit;  and 
these  capitalists  arc  men  of  little  culture,  little  moral 
elevation.  This  \x  an  accident  of  our  position  unavoid- 
able, perhaps  transient :  hut  it  ia  certainly  a  misfor- 
tune that  the  great  estates  of  the  country,  and  the 
■ocial  and  political  power  of  such  «ealth,  nlmuld  Ijo 
mainly  in  the  hands  of  such  men.  The  meliincholy  re- 
sult Appears  in  many  a  disastrous  shape,  in  ttie  tone  of 
the  pulpit,  of  the  press,  and  of  tlw  national  politics; 
much  of  the  vulgarity  of  the  nation  ia  to  be  ascribed 
to  this  fact,  tliat  wealth  belongs  to  men  w)io  know 
sotliing  better. 
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The  ofBre  reprfscnU  t)ic  next  niort  popular  mode  of 
power.  This  also  is  extra-personal,  the  ninn's  center  of 
gTHvity  ix  out  of  hiniHclf,  somewhere  between  him  and 
th«  Uivtcst  man  in  ttiv  xtnte ;  the  distance  depending  on 
the  proportion  of  manhooil  in  Iilm  and  the  nniltitudci  if 
the  office  is  roueJ]  greater  tlioii  the  man,  then  the  offi- 
cer's center  of  gravity  is  further  removed  from  his  per- 
son. Thifl  i.t  .tought  for  hy  tlic  iihlctt  iind  bc«t  edu- 
cated men  in  the  Uind.  But  there  is  a  Urge  cWi  of 
educated  persons  who  do  not  lupirc  to  it  from  lack  of 
•bililj,  for  in  our  form  of  government  it  comtnonty 
fakes  some  iialicncji'  of  character  to  win  the  high  place* 
of  office  and  use  respectably  this  mode  of  power, 
while  it  demands  no  great  or  lofty  talents  to  aceurau- 
Iitte  the  Isrgcrt  fortune  in  Ainericn.  It  is  true  the 
whirlwind  of  an  election,  hy  the  pressure  of  rotes,  may 
now  and  tlien  take  a  very  heavy  body  up  to  a  great 
height.  Yet  it  does  not  keep  him  from  growing  giddy 
and  ridiculous  whilo  there,  and  after  a  few  ye/»r«  let* 
him  fall  again  into  complete  insignificance,  whence  no 
Hercules  can  ever  lift  him  up.  A  corrupt  administra- 
tion may  do  the  same,  but  with  the  same  result.  Tliis 
consideration  keeps  many  Mlucaled  men  from  the  po- 
litical arena;  others  are  unwilling  to  endure  the  un- 
savory atmoapherc  of  politics,  and  tJike  part  in  a 
aeramblc  so  vulg/ir;  hut  --itiU  n  large  portion  of  the 
educatec]  and  scholarly  talent  of  tlie  nation  goes  to  that 
work. 

The  power  of  (lie  pen  is  wliolly  pcrtonal.  It  is  the 
appropriate  instrument  of  the  ftcholar,  hut  it  is  least  of 
all  desirer!  and  sought  for.  The  rich  man  sends  his 
sons  to  trade,  to  make  too  much  of  inheritance  yet 
more  by  fresh  acquisitions  of  superfluity.  He  does 
not  send  them  to  literature,  art,  or  science.     You  find 
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the  tcliolar  slipping  in  (o  other  inodcH  of  action,  not 
the  merchants  ami  politicians  migrating  into  this.     He 
longs  to  act  by  the  gnivitj  of  Iiis  money  or  station) 
not  dri»w  merely  by  hi.i  head.     The  office  airries  the 
(lay  before  the  pen ;  t}ie  jmrse  takes  precedence  of  both. 
Kducatcd  men  do  not  so  much  §cck  places  that  demand 
greut  powers  ax  thoxc  which  bring  much  gold.     Self- 
denial  for  money  or  oflice  is  eoiiimon,  for  scliolar^hip 
rare  and  unpopular.     To  act  by  money,  not  mindt  ts 
the  ill-concealed  ambition  of  many  a  well-bred  man ; 
the  dc»ire  of  thii*  colom  hix  day-<lreani,  which  is  less  of 
wisdom  mid  more  of  wealth,  or  of  political  station:  so 
a  first-rnte  clergyman  desires  to  be  razeed  to  a  second- 
rate  politician,  and  some  "  tnll  adinirtd  '*  of  a  politician 
consents  to  be  cut  down  nnd  turned  into  a  mere  sloop 
of  trade.     The  reprcientittivc  in  Cungrras  becomes  a 
president  of  an  insurance  ofBco  or  a  bank  or  the  agent 
of  a  cotton-mill;  the  judge  deserts  his  station  on  the 
bench  "nnd  pr>.:«id(^  over  a  railroad;  the  governor  or 
acnator  wants  a  ]ilace  in  the  post-ofllee:  the  hittorian 
longs  for  a  "  chance  in  the  custom-house,"     The  pen 
Etoops  to  the  oflice,  that  to  the  purse.     The  scholar 
would    rather  make   a    fortune    by    a   balsam    of    wild 
cherry  tJian  write  Hamlet  or  Paradise  Lost  fur  noth- 
ing :  rather  than  help  mankind  by  making  a  Paradise 
Regained.     The    well-endowed     mini.'^tcr     thinks     how 
much  more  money  he  might  have  made  bad  he  specu- 
lated in  stocks  and  not  IhcoIogVi  and  mourns  that  the 
kingtlom  of  heaven  docs  not  pay  in  this  present  life 
fourfold.     The  j)rofessor  of  Greek  i.t  .lorry  he  was  not 
a  surveyor  nnd  superintendent  of  a  railroad,  he  should 
have  so  much  more  money ;  that  is  what  he  has  learned 
from  Plato  and  Uiogenes.      We  estimate  the  skill  of 
an  artist  like  that  of  u  pedler,  not  by  the  pictures  he 
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has  made,  but  by  tbe  money.  Tlicnt  is  «  mercantile 
way  of  determining  literary  merit,  not  by  tiic  author's 
bnokx,  but  by  his  balance  with  the  publisher.  No 
vhurcb  U  yet  railed  after  u  man  who  U  merely  rich, 
Bometbinf^  in  tlic  New  Teiitainc-iit  might  binder  that; 
but  the  ministers  estimate  their  brother  minister  by  tbe 
greatness  of  his  {losition,  not  of  Wis  churacier;  not  by 
his  piety  and  fjuniltiexK,  not  even  by  hiit  rva«on  and 
understanding,  the  eiiltim-  be  bos  attained  tliercby,  and 
the  use  he  makes  thereof,  but  by  the  wealth  of  bis 
church  and  the  largeness  of  his  salary ;  to  that  he  is 
not  thought  the  fortiiniite  nnd  great  mini>ter  who  has 
a  large  outgo  of  spiritual  riches,  rebukes  the  sins  of 
the  nation  and  turns  many  to  righteousness,  but  he 
who  has  a  large  miiterinl  income,  ministers,  though 
poorly,  to  rieli  men,  and  is  richly  paid  for  that  fune- 
tion.  Tbe  well-paid  clergymen  of  a  city  tell  the  pro- 
fessor of  theology  th^it  he  must  teach  "  mich  doctrines 
as  the  inerclwnt*  approve  "  or  they  will  not  give  money 
to  the  college,  and  he,  it,  and  the  "  cause  of  tbe  Lord," 
will  all  eoiiic  to  the  groiind  at  the  same  time  and  in 
kindred  confusion.  i>o  blind  money  would  put  out  the 
heavenly  eyes  of  twicnce,  and  lead  her  aUo  to  bis  own 
ditch.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  are  men 
in  tlic  midst  of  us, —  rich,  rcspcctnblc,  and  highly 
honored  with  social  rank  and  political  pow<T,  who  prac- 
tically and  in  strict  conformity  with  their  theory  honor 
Jtulaa,  who  made  money  by  liis  treachery,  far  more 
tlian  Jesus  who  laid  down  hix  life  for  men  wIionc  money 
is  deemed  better  than  mnnhf>o<l.  It  must  iitdeed  bi?  so. 
Any  outrage  that  is  profitable  to  the  controlling  por- 
tion of  society  is  sure  to  be  welcome  to  the  leaders  of 
the  slate,  and  is  soon  pronounced  divine  by  the  leaders 
of  tbe  church. 
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It  would  Bceni  a*  if  Ihc  pen  ought  to  represent  the 
favorite  mode  of  power  at  u  rollof^ ;  but  even  tliere  the 
wntcr«  of  Piidolu.H  ur«  Ihotiglit  fwirer  than  the  Caeta- 
lian,  Heliconiun  spring,  or  "  Siloa's  brook  thnt  flo«,cd 
fa§t  by  the  oracle  of  God."  TIk-  college  i*  nmii<d 
after  the  men  of  wealth,  not  genius.  How  few  pro- 
fesHor.thipH  in  America  ht-ar  the  names  of  men  of  sci- 
ence or  letters,  and  not  of  mere  rich  men  I  Which  » 
thought  tlie  greatest  benefactor  of  n  college,  he  who 
endows  it  with  money  or  with  inindP  Kven  there  it  is 
the  purse,  not  the  pen,  that  is  tlie  symbol  of  honor, 
and  the  Univer»ity  is  "  up  for  Culifomiu,"  *  not  Par- 
nassus. 

Even  in  politics  the  purse  turns  the  scale.  Let  a 
party  wrestle  never  so  hard,  it  cannot  throw  the  dollar. 
Money  controls  and  coinmandK  titlont,  nut  talrnt  money. 
The  tiucct'NKful  shopkeeper  frowns  on  and  browbcatK  tlie 
accomplished  politician,  who  has  too  much  justice  for 
the  wharf  and  the  bonrd  of  brokers;  he  notices  that 
Oic  rich  men  avert  their  eye,  or  keep  their  beaver  down, 
trnnblcs  and  is  sad,  fearing  that  his  daughter  will 
never  find  a  etting  spouse.  The  purse  buys  up  able 
men  of  superior  education,  curruptH  and  keeps  them  as 
ibl  retained  atlorneyK,  in  congress  or  the  church,  not 
M  counncl  but  advocate,  bribed  to  make  the  worwe  ap- 
pear tlie  better  reason,  and  so  help  money  to  control 
the  slate  and  wield  it«  power  against  the  interest  of 
mankind.  Tiiis  is  perfectly  well  known ;  but  no  politi- 
cian or  minister,  brilwd  to  silence  or  to  speech,  ever 
loses  his  respectability  because  he  is  Iwught  by  re- 
spectable men," — if  he  get  his  pay.  In  all  countries 
but  this  tlic  office  is  before  the  purse;  here  the  state  is 
chiefly  an  aecesiorv  of  tlw  exclmngc,  and  our  politics 
only  mercantile.     This  appears  SQ^^ncs  against  our 
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win»  la  s^inbolti  not  meant  to  tell  the  tale.  TliiM  in 
the  House  of  Keprescntativcs  in  Massachusetts,  a  cad- 
&h  stares  the  speaker  !n  the  face  " —  not  a  yvry  intel- 
lectual looking  f»li.  When  it  wan  put  there  it  whs  a 
tymbol  of  the  riches  of  the  state,  and  so  of  the  Coni- 
monwealth.  With  singular  and  unconscious  satire  it 
tells  the  legislature  to  have  an  eye  "  to  the  main 
chance,"  and,  but  for  its  fidelity  to  ittt  highest  instincts 
Rnd  its  obstinHte  silence,  might  be  n  symbol  good 
enough  for  tlie  place. 

Now,  after  the  office  and  the  purse  have  taken  their 
votaries  from  the  educated  oluss,  the  ablest  men  are 
certainly  not  left  behind.  Three  rond«  open  before 
our  young  Hercules  uh  he  leavci  college,  luiving  re 
■peetivcly  as  finger-post  the  pen,  the  office,  and  the 
purHc.  Few  follow  the  road  of  lettcn.  This  need  not 
be  mucli  complained  of;  nay,  it  might  be  rejoiced  in,  if 
the  purae  and  the  office  in  their  modes  of  power  did 
Kpresent  the  higher  consciousness  of  mankind.  But 
no  one  contends  it  is  n. 

Still  there  are  men  who  devote  themselves  to  (tome 
literary  enltings  which  have  no  connection  with  politi- 
cal office,  and  wludi  arc  not  pumued  for  the  sake  of 
great  wealth.  Such  men  produce  the  greater  part  of 
tlie  permanent  literature  of  the  country.  They  are 
eminently  Nehohirs,  peniinnent  Kcholam  who  act  by  their 
Bcliolar-craft,  not  by  the  state-craft  of  the  politician, 
or  the  purse-eraft  of  the  capitalist.  How  are  these 
men  paying  their  debt  and  performing  their  function? 
Till'  nnKwcr  nui.tt  be  found  in  the  acience  and  the  litera- 
ture of  the  land. 

American  science  is  something  of  which  we  may  well 
be  proud.  Mr.  Liebig,  in  Germany,  has  found  it  necco- 
■ary  to  defend  luiuself  from  tin:  cliarge  of  following 
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science  for  the  lonvcs  and  fitihcs  tiicn-of;  and  he  de- 
viates tliat  lie  espoused  clieniistry  not  fur  her  wealthy 
dovcr,  not  even  for  the  services  lier  poKxibk-  children 
mififht  render  to  iiinnlciiid,  but  solely  for  her  own  sweet 
sake.  Amongst  tlie  Knglish  nice,  on  hoth  sidis  of  the 
ocean,  science  ia  lovetl  rtitlier  for  the  fruit  tlian  the 
blossom ;  its  service  to  the  body  is  thought  gf  more 
value  than  its  service  to  the  mind.  A  man's  re«pcctn- 
bility  would  be  in  datig<T  in  AiiKTiea,  if  be  loved  any 
science  liettcr  than  the  money  or  fame  it  might  bring. 
It  is  chitractcriitic  of  us  that  a  scholar  should  write 
for  reputation  and  gold.  Here,  as  elscwiierc,  the  un- 
profitable parts  of  science  fall  to  the  lot  of  poor  men. 
When  the  rich  man's  non  luw  the  natural  calling  that 
way  pubhc  opinion  would  dissuade  him  from  the  study 
of  nature.  The  greatest  scicntiHc  attainments  do  not 
give  a  man  so  high  social  consideration  as  a  political 
office  or  a  successful  speculation,  unless  it  be  the  science 
which  makes  money.  Scientific  Hehools  wc  call  after 
merely  rich  men,  not  men  of  wealthy  ininds.  It  is  true 
we  name  streets  and  squares,  towns  and  counties,  after 
I-Vanktin,  but  it  is  because  he  keeps  the  lightning  from 
factories,  churches,  and  barns :  tells  us  not  '*  to  give 
too  much  for  the  whistle,"  and  teaches  "  the  way  to 
make  money  plenty  in  every  man's  pocket."  We 
sltoidd  not  nunic  them  after  Cuvier  and  I.aplacc. 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  scientific  scholars  of 
America,  both  the  homc-Imrn  and  tlic  adopted  sons, 
have  manfully  paid  for  their  cuKuro,  and  done  honor 
to  the  land.  This  is  true  of  men  in  all  departments  of 
Bciencc, —  from  tliat  whicl)  searches  the  deeps  of  the 
sky  to  that  which  cxplorts  the  shallows  of  tlie  sea.  In- 
dividuals, ntnti-s,  (M)d  the  nation,  hrivc  all  done  them- 
•dves  honor  by  tlic  scientific  researches  and  discoveries 
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Ihst  liiive  ht-Mi  mnde.  Tin*  oiilldv  of  money  and  of 
genius  for  tilings  wliicli  only  |>«_v  tlio  head  and  not  tlif 
mouth  of  man  is  beautiful  and  a  little  eur|irii>ing  in 
KUcli  n  utilitarian  land  ns  tliis.  Time  would  fail  uie 
to  attend  to  particulur  ciimch. 

Look  nt  tli«  literature  of  Aiiiericti.  UeservSng  the 
exceptional  portion  thereof  to  be  examined  in  a  mo- 
ment, let  us  study  the  instantial  portion  of  it,  Ameri- 
ran  literature  lu  a  whole.  This  niny  be  distributed 
into  two  main  divisions:  First  comcH  the  permanent 
literature,  consi§tinf{  of  book§  not  dexiffned  merely 
for  a  single  and  tranfiiont  occuttion,  but  eluboriitely 
wrought  for  a  general  purpose.  ThU  ia  literature 
proper.  Next  follows  the  transient  lik-r»turc,  wbteh 
is  brought  out  for  u  particular  uccaaion,  and  denigned 
to  M-rve  n  special  purpose.     Let  ua  look  at  each. 

'llie  permanent  literature  of  America  is  poor  and 
meager;  it  does  not  bear  the  murk  of  manly  hiintU,  of 
originni,  creative  mindit.  Most  of  it  is  rather  milk  for 
babcR  than  meat  for  men,  tliough  much  of  it  ia  neither 
frcftli  meat  nor  new  milk,  but  the  old  dish  often  served 
up  before.  In  respect  to  its  form,  this  portion  of  our 
literature  is  an  imitation.  TImt  is  natural  enough, 
considering  tlio  yuulb  of  the  country.  Every  niilion, 
like  every  man,  even  onu  born  to  geniat,  beginit  hy 
imitation.  Itaphael,  with  servile  pencil,  followed  Ida 
masters  in  his  youth ;  but  at  length  Ids  artistic  eye  at- 
tracted new-born  nngelo  from  th«r  calm  Htillncm  of  their 
upper  heaven,  and  with  lilieral,  free  hand,  with  mas- 
terly and  original  touch,  the  painter  of  Uie  newncits 
amazed  the  world. 

The  early  (.'hristian  literature  is  an  imitation  of  the 
Hebrew  or  the  cliLwiic  type:  even  after  wnhiriex  had 
paMcd  by,  SidoniuB,  though  a  bisliop  of  the  diurcli. 
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and  dcHtincd  to  become  a  ita!nt,  use*  the  old  hcnUicn 
imagery,  referring;  to  Triptolenius  as  a  model  for 
Christian  work,  and  tulks  about  Triton  «u<l  Galatea  to 
tliG  Cliristian  Quc«n  o!  tlic  GoUis.  Saint  Atnbrosc  it>  n 
notorious  imitator  of  pufjan  Ciccrro.  Tlie  ChriHtinns 
were  all  unoititcd  with  Jewitili  nurd ;  and  ttic  xour  grnpeii 
they  ate  in  §acranient  have  set  on  edge  tlioir  children's 
teeth  till  now.     The  moclcm   nations  of  Europe  be- 

,n  tlicir  littraturc  by  the  driest  copies  of  Livy  nnd 
^g)l<  .The  Geminn!)  (uivc  the  moxt  orifjiiial  litcrn- 
■ornu  lost  hundred  years.  But  till  the  middle  of 
the  pn«t  century  their  permanent  literature  was  chiefly 
in  Latin  and  French,  with  as  little  originality  as  our 
own.  The  retil  poetic  life  of  the  nation  found  vent  in 
other  forms.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  and  according 
to  tJie  course  of  history,  that  we  should  begin  in  this 
way.  The  best  political  institutions  of  England  are 
cherished  here,  so  her  best  literature ;  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  Kc  arc  content  with  this  rich  inheritance 
of  nrti«tic  toil.  In  many  things  we  are  independent, 
but  in  much  that  relates  to  the  higher  works  of  man 
we  are  still  colonies  of  England.  This  appears  not 
only  in  the  vulgnr  fondness  for  English  fashions,  man- 
ncnt,  and  tlie  like,  which  in  chiefly  an  alTectation,  but 
in  the  servile  style  with  which  we  copy  the  great  or 
little  models  of  English  literature.  Sometimes  tliia  is 
done  consciously,  oftcncr  without  knowing  it. 

But  the  KubMtance  of  our  permnnvnt  literature  l«  «■ 
faidty  aJt  its  form.  It  docs  not  hear  marks  of  a  new, 
free,  vigorous  mind  at  work,  looking  at  things  from  the 
American  point  of  view,  and,  though  it  put  its  thought 
in  antique  forms,  yet  thinking  originally  and  for  itself. 
It  represents  the  average  thought  of  respectable  men, 
directed  to  some  particular  subject,  and  their  average 
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munility.  It  represents  iiolliiiig  more;  how  could  it, 
wliik  tlu!  »l)lcst  men  Imvc  gone  off  to  polities  or  triple  P 
It  is  audi  literature  as  ainio&t  anybody  miglit  get  up 
if  you  would  give  him  a  little  time  to  make  the  pre- 
liminary Ktudieti.  Tlicrc  is  little  in  it  that  is  national, 
little  imlivitUiHl  and  of  the  writerN  own  mind;  it  ifl 
ground  out  in  the  ]mhlic  literary  mill.  It  has  no  noble 
sentiments,  no  great  ideas;  nothing  which  makes  you 
burn,  nothing  which  makes  you  much  wone  or  much 
better.  You  may  feed  on  this  literature  all  your  days, 
and  whatsoever  you  may  gain  in  girili,  you  shall  not 
take  in  thought  enough  to  add  half  an  inch  to  your 
•tature. 

Out  of  every  hundred  American  literary  worka 
printed  sinee  llie  century  began,  about  eighty  will  be 
of  his  cliaracter.  Compare  the  four  moat  conspicu- 
ous periodicals  of  AniiTica  with  tlu-  four  great 
(^artcrlica  of  li^ngland,  and  you  sec  hoM*  inferior  our 
literature  is  to  theirs  —  in  all  tilings,  in  form  and  in 
•ulutance  too.'"  The  European  has  the  freedom  of  a 
well-bred  man  —  it  nppcant  in  the  movement  of  hi« 
thought,  his  uac  of  words,  in  the  easy  grace  of  his  sen- 
tences, and  the  general  manner  of  his  work ;  tJie  Amer- 
ican has  tlic  stifTnow  and  limitations  of  a  big,  raw 
boy,  in  the  presence  of  his  achouliiiaatcr.  They  ore 
proud  of  being  English,  and  so  have  a  certain  lofty 
nationality  which  appears  in  their  tjiought  and  the 
fonii  thereof,  evi.'n  in  the  freedom  to  use  aiKl  invent 
tww  words.  Our  authors  of  thia  class  seem  ashamed 
that  they  arc  Americans,  and  accordingly  are  timid, 
ungraceful,  and  weak.  They  dare  not  be  original 
when  tlwy  could.  Hence  this  sort  of  literature  is  dull. 
A  man  of  the  average  mind  and  conscience,  heart  and 
ao\iX,  studies  a  particular  subject  a  short  tiote  —  for 
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tuiid  of  brief  processor  —  itnd  writes  u  book 
,  or  tiicrooii ;  II  critic  of  tlic  snine  iiverngc  in«kc» 
his  §pcctal  study  of  tliv  t>ook,  not  itd  thc-mc^"  rcvJewa" 
tlic  work;  is  as  read;  and  able  to  pai^  Judgment  on 
Bowditcli's  trai]slatioo  of  Laplace  in  ten  dajs  after 
its  uppeuraiice  as  ten  jrciirs,  and  distributes  pniUc  and 
blaiiic,  not  ueconlin;;  to  the  nuthor'ii  knowledge,  but 
the  critic's  ignorant  caprice;  and  then  average  men 
tpud  the  book  and  the  critique  with  no  immoderate  joy 
or  unincMured  grief.  Tliey  lenm  some  new  facts,  no 
new  ideaai,  and  gc-t  no  loft;  impul.tc.  Tlic  book  wnx 
written  witliout  inspiration,  witliaut  philosophy,  and 
is  rend  with  small  profit.  Yet  it  is  curious  to  observe 
the  praise  which  such  men  receive,  how  soon  they  are 
raised  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  Engltsli  literature.  I 
have  known  three  American  Sir  Walter  Scotts,  half  « 
dozen  Addtsons,  one  or  two  Mucaulays,  u  hiittorian  that 
was  Hume  and  Gibbon  both  in  one,  several  Uuroses, 
and  Miltons  by  the  quantity,  not  "  mute"  the  more  is 
the  pity,  but  "  ingloriuun  "  enough ;  nay,  even  vain- 
glorious at  tlic  praise  which  Komc  pcnny-a-lincr  or 
dotlar-a-pagcr  foolishly  gave  their  cheap  extemporary 
stulT.  In  eacrod  literature  it  is  the  same ;  in  a  single 
winter  nt  Boiston  we  had  two  Americnn  Saint  Johns  in 
full  blast  for  neveral  numtliK.  Though  no  Felix  trem- 
bles, there  are  now  extant  in  the  Unitetl  States  not  less 
than  six  American  Saint  I'uuls,  in  no  manner  of  peril 
except  the  most  dangernw:,  of  idle  praise. 

A  living,  natural,  ami  full-grown  literature  contains 
tvo  elcmentn.  One  is  of  mankind  in  general;  that  is 
human  and  universal.  The  other  is  of  the  tribe  in 
special,  and  of  the  writer  in  particular.  Tim  i»  na- 
tional and  even  personal;  you  wre  tlie  idioKyncrusy  of 
tlie  nation  and  tJie  individual  author  in  the  work.     The 
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universal  liuman  Hubstancc  accepts  the  author's  form, 

nnil  the  public  wine  of  nuinkiiid  runs  into  the  private 

bottle  of  the  author.     ThuN  the  Hebrew  literature  of 

the  Old  Tciitjunvnt  U  frmh  an<)  origiaal  in  subttiince 

Eind  in  form ;  the  two  elements  arc  plain  enough,  the 

univental  and  the  particular.     The  staple  of  the  Psalnu 

of  David  iH  huiiiAn,  of  mankind,  it  is  tru«t  in  God ;  but 

the  twi&t,  Uie  die,  the  t«xturc,  the  pMttvm,  all  that  U 

Hebrew  —  of   the    tribe,    and    personal  —  of    David, 

shepherd,  warrior,  poet,  king.     You  see  the  pastoral 

hiU-Kides  of  Judiea  in  his  holy  hymns ;  nay,  **  Uriali's 

beanteouM  wife  "  now  and  then  iiidles  into  his  sweetest 

psalni.     I'he  Old  Testament  books  unell  of  Palestine, 

of  its  air  and  ita  soil.     The  Rose  of  Sharon  has  Hebrew 

earth  about  its  roots.     The  geography  of  the  Holy 

I^nd)  itn  fauim  and  H»  flora  both,  even  ibt  wind  and 

sky,  its  early  and   its  latter  rain,  all  appear  in  the 

literature  of  historian  and  bard.     It  is  so  in  tlie  Uiad. 

You  sec  how  the  sea  looked  from  Homer's  point  of  view, 

and  know  how  he  felt  tlic  west  wind,  cold  and  raw. 

The  liuman  element  has  nn  Ionian  form  and  a  Homeric 

hue.      '11)e  ballads  of  tliL-  pi-uple  in  Sc-utlnnrl  and  Kng- 

Innd  are  national  in  the  same  way ;  the  staple  of  ha- 

num  life  is  wrought  into  the  Scottish  form.     Before 

the  Gi-ritunM  had  any  permanent  national  literature  of 

this  character  their  fertile  mind  found  vent  in  legends, 

popular  stories,  now   the  admiration   of  the  loanied. 

These  had  at  home  the  German  dress,  but  as  the  stories 

traveled  into  otiier  lands,  they  kept  their  human  flesh 

and  blood,  hut  took  a  different  garb,  and  acquired  a 

different  complexion  fnmi  ever^-  country   which  they 

visited;  and,  like  the  streams  of  their  native  Swabia, 

took  the  color  of  the  soil  they  traveled  through. 

The  pemuiDvat  and  instantial  literature  of  Amer- 
U— 3 
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ica  18  not  natiunnl  in  thU  rciisc.  It  liiui  little  that  ia 
American ;  it  might  as  well  be  writteD  b;  aome  book- 
wriglit  in  Lcipsic  or  London,  and  then  imported.  The 
imlividuiility  of  llic  niition  is  not  tinTe,  except  in  the 
cheap)  gaudy  binding  of  the  work.  The  aationality 
of  America  is  only  stamped  on  the  lids,  and  vulgarly 
bluEoncd  un  tlic  buck. 

Ift  th(!  book  a  history?  —  it  in  written  with  no  sudi 
freedom  as  you  should  expect  of  a  untcr  looking  at 
the  brcadtl)  of  the  world  from  the  lofty  Ktand-point  of 
America.  There  in  no  new  philoi!ioj)by  of  history  in  it. 
You  would  not  think  it  wtut  written  in  u  democracy  that 
keeps  the  peace  without  armies  or  a  national  gaol. 
Mr.  Macaulay  writes  the  history  of  England  as  none 
but  a  North  Briton  could  do.  Antoniiihingly  well-rend, 
W|uippid  with  literary  HkiU  at  least  «qunl  to  the  mas- 
)i-rly  tirt  of  Voltaire,  mapping  out  his  subject  like  an 
engineer,  and  adorning  it  hke  a  paintert  you  yet  sec, 
all  along,  that  the  author  is  a  Scotchman  and  a  Whig. 
Noliody  else  could  have  written  so.  It  itt  of  Mr.  Ma- 
cnulny.  But  our  American  writer  thinks  about  mat- 
ters just  as  everybody  else  docs;  that  is,  he  docs  not 
think  at  nil,  but  only  writes  what  he  reads,  and  then, 
like  the  good -natural  bear  in  the  nursery  xtory, 
"  thinks  he  has  been  thinking.**  It  is  no  such  thing, 
he  has  been  writing  the  common  opinion  of  common 
men,  to  get  the  applause  of  men  as  common  as  him- 
self. 

Is  the  book  of  poetry  ?  —  the  substance  is  chiefly  old, 
the  fortn  old,  the  allusions  are  old.  It  ts  poetry  of 
society,  not  of  nature.  You  meet  in  it  the  same  ever- 
Insting  mythology,  the  same  geography,  botany,  :eoo1- 
ogy,  the  same  symbols ;  n  new  figure  of  speech  sug- 
gested  by   the  sight   of   nature,  not   the  reading  of 
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books,  jrou  could  no  more  find  than  a  fresh  shod  in  tlic 
Deail  Sea.  You  take  at  random  eight  or  ten  "  Amer- 
ican poets  "  of  tliiK  stamp,  you  seu  nt  once  wluit  wnn 
the  favorite  author  with  vach  new  bard ;  jou  often  see 
what  purticuliir  work  of  Shelley,  or  Tennyson,  or  Mil- 
ton, or  (ieorj^e  Herbert,  or,  if  the  man  has  culture 
enough,  of  (locthe  or  Uhland,  Jean  Paul  or  Schiller, 
suggested  the  "  American  original."  His  inspiration 
comn  from  literature,  not  from  the  great  univemc  of 
nature  or  of  huTiian  life.  Vou  see  that  thi.i  writer  has 
read  Percy'*  Reliquen,  and  the  German  Wundcrhorn ; 
but  yon  would  not  know  that  he  wrote  in  a  republic  — 
in  a  land  full  of  new  Ufc,  with  great  rivers  and  tall 
inountainK,  vith  maple  nnd  oak  treen  that  turn  red  in 
tlic  autniim  ;  amongst  a  people  who  hold  town-meetings, 
have  free  schools  for  everyboiiy,  rea<l  newspapers 
voraciously,  who  have  lightning  rods  on  their  steeples, 
ride  in  railroad^i,  are  dngucrrcotypcd  by  the  sun,  and 
who  talk  by  lightning  frinn  Halifax  to  New  Orleans; 
who  linten  to  tlic  whippoorwlll  and  the  bobolink,  who 
believe  in  slavery  and  the  Di-eluratinn  of  Independ- 
ence, in  the  devil  and  the  five  points  of  Calvininm. 
You  would  not  know  where  our  poet  lived,  or  that  he 
lived  anywhere.  Heading  the  Iliad  you  doubt  that 
Homer  was  bom  blind;  but  our  bard  seems  to  have 
been  deaf  also,  and  for  expressing  what  wm  national  in 
his  time  might  likewise  have  been  dumb. 

Is  it  a  volume  of  sermons  i*  —  they  might  hare  been 
written  at  E<linburgb,  Madrid,  or  Constantinople,  as 
well  as  in  New  Kngland;  as  well  preachtxl  to  the 
"  Homo  Sapiens  *'  of  Linnaius  or  the  man  in  the  moon, 
as  to  the  special  audience  that  heard  or  heard  them 
not,  but  only  paid  for  having  thi;  things  preached. 
There  is  nothing  individual  about  tliem;  tlie  uutluN* 
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sectns  OS  Impersonal  as  Spinoza's  conception  of  God. 
'Vbe  svniionii  arc  like  uii  almanac  calnitutcd  for  the 
meridian  nf  no  place  in  particular,  for  no  time  In  spe- 
cial. There  a  no  nllusion  to  a  northing  American. 
The  author  never  mentions  a  river  this  side  of  the 
Jordan;  knows  no  mountain  but  Lebanon,  Zion,  and 
Carmel,  and  would  think  it  profane  to  t/tik  of  the 
Al]eghani«:»  and  the  MUKis.'<ip]ii,  of  Momulnoe  and  the 
Androscoggin.  He  nientioiu  Babylon  and  Jerusalem, 
not  New  York  and  Baltimore;  you  would  never  dream 
that  he  lived  in  a  church  without  a  bishop,  and  a  state 
without  a  king,  in  a  democratic  nation  that  hdd  three 
million  sUvcsi,  with  iuini»t<^r3  chosen  by  the  people. 
He  is  surrounded,  cloudei)  over,  and  hid  by  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  "ages  of  faith"  behind  him.  He  never 
thanks  God  for  the  dew  and  snow,  only  for  "  the  early 
and  tile  latter  rain  "  of  a  classic  sacred  land ;  n  temper- 
ance man,  lie  blcMni  God  for  the  wine  because  the  great 
Psalmist  di<l  so  thousands  of  years  ago.  He  speaks 
of  the  olive  and  the  fig-tree  which  he  never  saw,  not 
of  the  apple-tree  and  tJie  peach  before  bis  eyes  all  day 
long,  their  fruit  the  joy  of  his  children's  heurt.  If 
you  guessed  at  liis  time  and  place,  you  would  think  he 
lived,  not  under  General  Taylor,  but  under  King 
Aliub,  or  .leroboiim;  that  his  audience  rode  on  cameN 
or  ill  chariots,  not  in  steam-cars ;  that  they  fought  with 
bows  and  arrows  against  the  children  of  Moab;  that 
their  favorite  sin  was  the  worship  of  some  graven 
image,  and  that  they  made  their  cliildnm  pnK«  through 
tlie  fire  unto  Moloch,  not  through  the  counting-bou*e 
unto  Mammon.  You  would  not  know  whether  the 
preacher  was  niurrtcd  or  a  bitchclor,  rich  or  poor,  saint 
or  ninnrr;  you  would  probably  conclude  he  wa«  not 
much  of  a  saint,  nor  even  much  of  a  sinner. 
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The  nuthoni  of  this  portion  of  our  litrrnturc  Kecm 
aihainetl  of  Anicricn.  One  dnj  nhe  will  tnkc  her  re- 
venge. Thej  are  the  parasites  of  letters,  and  li%-e  on 
wluit  otiicr  men  have  made  classic.  They  would  ntudy 
the  Holy  Land,  Greece,  Etruria,  Egypt,  Nineveh, 
spots  made  faiiioujt  by  great  niid  lioly  men,  and  let 
the  native  races  of  Amenoa  fade  out,  talcing  no  paina 
to  study  the  monuments  which  so  swiftly  pass  away 
from  our  own  continent.  It  is  curious  that  most  of  the 
accounts  of  the  IndianN  of  Nortli  America  come  from 
men  not  natives  here,  from  Prcncli  itnd  ticrmnnit;  and 
chnractenBtic  that  we  should  send  an  expedition  to  the 
Dead  Sea,"  while  wide  tracts  of  this  continent  lie  all 
untouched  by  the  white  man's  foot ;  and,  hIho,  that 
while  we  make  such  generous  and  noble  efforts  to 
christianise  and  bless  the  red,  yellow,  and  blacic  heath- 
ens at  t)i«  world's  end,  wc  sliould  Icnvc  the  American 
Indian  and  Negro  to  die  in  savage  darkness,  the  South 
making  it  penal  to  teach  a  black  man  to  write  or 
read. 

Yet,  there  is  one  portion  of  our  permanent  literature, 
if  literature  it  may  be  called,  which  is  wholly  in- 
digenous and  original.  The  lives  of  the  early  martyrs 
and  conf<f»orM  are  purely  Christian,  so  arc  the  legends 
of  saints  and  other  pious  men;  there  was  nothing  like 
this  in  the  Hebrew  or  heathen  literature,  cause  and 
sion  were  alike  wanting  for  it.  So  we  have  one 
cries  of  literary  productions  tJiat  could  be  written 
by  none  but  Americans,  and  only  here;  I  ntcan  tlw 
Lives  of  Fugitive  Slaves."  But  as  these  are  not  the 
work  of  tlie  men  of  superior  culture  they  hardly 
help  to  pay  the  scholar's  debt.  Yet  all  t)ic  origi- 
nal romance  of  Americans  i*  in  them,  not  in  the  white 
man's  noveh 
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Next  is  the  transient  littraturc,  composed  chiefly  of 
Bpcoches,  orations  state  pHpers,  politicnl  and  other 
orrnnlonftl  psmphlcts,  buKincK«  reports,  nrticlri  in  tliu 
journals,  mid  oIIkt  prodiiclioiw  <K''iiKnfci  to  ncni-  sonu' 
present  purpose.  Th<-flc  are  commonly  the  work  of 
educated  men,  though  not  of  such  as  make  literature 
n  profession.  Taking  this  dcpnrtmcnt  as  a  whole,  It 
diffem  much  from  the  permanent  literature;  here  is 
freslmejw  of  thought  and  newm-sn  of  form.  If  Amer- 
ican books  are  mainly  an  imitation  of  oli!  modclo,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  the  prototype  of  some  Amer- 
ican speeches.  They  "  would  liiive  niiulc  Quintilian 
stare  ami  gasp."  Take  the  .stale  papers  of  the  Ameri- 
can govcnmieiit  during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Polk, 
the  speeches  made  in  Congress  at  the  same  time,  the 
state  papers  of  the  several  states  —  j'ou  have  a  much 
heller  and  more  favoriible  idea  of  the  vigor  and  orig- 
inality of  the  American  mind  than  you  would  get  from 
ail  the  Ijound  books  printed  in  that  period.  The  diplo- 
matic writings  of  American  politicians  compare  favor- 
ably with  those  of  Any  nation  in  the  world.  In  elo- 
queuoc  no  modem  nation  is  before  us,  perhapH  none 
i:!  our  equal.  Here  you  see  the  inborn  strength  and 
manly  vigor  of  the  American  mind.  You  meet  the 
same  spirit  which  fells  the  forest,  girdles  the  land  with 
railroadK,  annexes  Texas,  nn<)  covets  Cuba,  Nicaragun, 
all  the  world. '^  You  see  tliat  tl)c  authors  of  this  litera- 
ture are  workers  also.  Others  have  read  of  wild  beasts ; 
here  are  the  men  that  have  seen  the  wolf. 

lA  portion  of  this  literature  represents  the  po^t,  and 
has  the  vices  already  named.  It  conies  from  human 
history  and  not  human  nature:  as  you  read  it,  you 
think  of  the  inertia  and  the  cowardliness  of  mankind ; 
nothing  is   progressive,   nothing   noble,   generous,  or 
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just,  only  rcsppcinble.  The  past  U  preferred  before 
t)ir  prevent ;  money  is  put  before  men,  n  vested  right 
before  it  nnturiil  right.  Such  litertiture  nppi-urti  in  all 
countries.  The  ally  of  <lio<poliMn,  nnd  the  fue  of  mnn- 
kind,  it  ia  yet  a  legitimnte  exponent  of  a  large  chru 
of  men.  Tlie  leading  journals  of  America,  political 
und  comtncrcinl,  or  litcrnry,  arc  poor  and  feeble:  our 
review*  of  book*  ulTord  matter  for  grave  conxiderution. 
You  wouUI  often  Mip;>iisi-  them  written  by  the  Hamn 
hand  which  man  uf  net  tires  the  advertisements  of  the 
grand  caravan,  or  some  patent  medicine;  or,  when  un- 
favornble,  by  itonie  of  the  men  wJio  write  defamatory 
articles  on  the  eve  of  an  election. 

But  a  Urge  part  of  this  transient  literature  is  very 
dilTerent  in  its  character.  Its  authors  have  broken 
with  the  traditions  of  the  past;  they  have  new  idciii!, 
nnrl  planit  for  putting  them  in  exeeiition ;  tlicy  arc  full 
of  ho|)f,  are  national  to  llie  estrnne,  bragging  and 
defiant.  They  put  the  majority  before  institutions, 
the  rights  of  the  majority  before  the  privilege  of  a 
few;  they  represent  the  onward  tendency  and  material 
prophecy  of  the  nation.  The  new  activity  of  the 
American  mind  here  expresses  its  purpose  and  ita 
jirayor.  Here  is  strength,  hope,  conficiencc.  even  au- 
dacity; all  is  American.  But  the  great  idea  of  the 
absolute  riglit  doeii  not  appear,  all  is  more  nHtioiwl 
than  human;  anrl  in  what  concerns  the  nation,  it  is 
not  justice,  the  point  where  nil  interests  are  balanced, 
and  the  welfare  of  each  hnrmonisecK  with  that  of  all, 
which  is  sought ;  but  the  "  greatest  good  of  the  great- 
est number,"  that  in,  only  a  privilege  luul  at  the  cost 
of  the  ftmaller  number.  Here  is  little  respect  for  uni- 
versal humanity;  little  for  the  eternnl  laws  of  Goii. 
which  override  all  tlie  traditions  and  contrivances  of 
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men;  more  reverence  for  n  .ttatute  or  constitution, 
which  'u  indeed  the  fundBinrntal  law  of  the  political 
statC)  but  ijt  often  only  an  attempt  to  compromise  be- 
tween tlje  fleeting  passions  of  the  day  and  the  immut- 
able morality  of  God. 

Amid  all  the  public  dorumcntsi  of  Ihc  nation  and  the 
several  KtatcK,  in  the  jipouclK-st  and  writing<<  of  favorite 
men,  who  represent  and  so  control  the  public  mind,  for 
fifty  years  there  b  little  that  "  stirs  the  feelinjts  in- 
finite "  within  you :  much  to  make  us  more  American, 
not  more  manly-  Tlierc  it  more  head  than  heart;  na- 
tive intellect  enough,  culture  that  ib  competent,  but 
little  conscience  or  real  religion.  How  many  news- 
papers, how  many  politicians  In  the  land  fio  at  all  be- 
yond the  Whig  idea  of  protecting  the  property  now 
Accuinuktcd,  or  the  Democratic  idea  of  inKuring  the 
greatest  material  good  of  the  greatest  number?  Where 
are  we  to  look  for  the  representative  of  justice,  of  the 
unalienable  rights  of  all  the  people  and  all  the  nations? 
In  the  triple  host  of  article-mnker«,  spi-ecb- maker*,  lay 
and  clerical,  and  makern  of  Inw»,  you  find  but  few  who 
can  be  trusted  to  stand  up  for  the  unalienable  rights 
of  men;  who  will  never  write,  speak,  nor  vote  in  the 
intcrcKts  of  a  party,  but  always  in  the  interest  of  man- 
kind, and  will  represent  the  justice  of  Giod  in  the 
forum  of  the  world. 

This  literature,  like  the  other,  fails  of  the  high  end 
of  writing  and  of  speech ;  with  more  vigor,  more  free- 
dom, more  breadtli  of  vittion,  imd  an  intense  niitionulity, 
the  authors  thereof  are  juat  as  far  from  reproKcnting 
the  higher  consciousness  of  mankind,  just  as  vulgar  tu 
the  lame  and  well-licked  writer.^  of  the  permanent  liter- 
ature. Here  are  the  men  who  have  cut  their  own  way 
through  the  woods,  men  with  more  than  tlic  average  in- 
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tdligonco,  daring,  nnil  strength;  but  with  less  tlian  th« 
ttvt-rngc  justice  vhich  is  honest;  in  the  abstract,  loss 
that)  tho  Kvcrngc  honesty  which  is  justice  conccntniti-d 
upon  small  pnrtimlKm. 

Examine  both  these  portions  of  American  literature, 
tllc  pcrmfincnt  and  the  fleeting  —  you  see  their  cdu- 
cntcd  Nulhom  arc  no  higher  thnn  the  rest  of  men. 
They  are  the  thircs  of  public  opinion  as  much  ns  the 
goasip  in  her  little  village.  It  may  not  1k'  the  public 
opinion  of  a  coterie  of  crones,  but  of  a  great  parly ; 
that  makes  little  odds,  they  an  worshippers  of  the  same 
rank,  idolaters  of  the  snme  wealth;  the  gossiping 
granny  shows  her  littlena-M  ttie  iti»e  of  life,  while  t)ii:ir 
deformity  is  roagnilied  by  the  solar  microscope  of  high 
office.  Many  a  popular  man  exhibits  his  pigmy  soul 
to  tlic  multitude  of  n  whole  continent,  idly  miHtnkiiig 
it  for  greatneRS.  They  are  swayed  by  vulgar  pas- 
Bions,  seek  vulgar  ends,  address  \-ulgar  motives,  use 
vulgar  means;  they  may  command  by  their  strength, 
tliey  cannot  refine  by  their  beauty  or  instruct  by  their 
guidance,  and  «till  less  inspire  by  any  emim-nce  of  man- 
hood which  they  were  born  to  or  have  won.  They 
build  on  the  surface-sand  for  to-day,  not  on  the  rock 
of  ages  for  ever.  With  so  little  ctmRoirnce,  they  heed 
not  the  Hoteinn  voice  of  history,  and  respect  no  ntorc 
tlie  prophetic  instincts  of  mankind. 

To  most  men,  the  approbation  of  their  fellows  is 
one  of  the  most  desiniblc  things.  This  approlmtion 
appears  in  tlic  various  forms  of  admiration,  respect,  es- 
teem, confidence,  veneration,  and  love.  The  great  man 
olltains  tilts  after  a  lime,  and  in  its  highest  forms, 
without  seeking  it,  simply  by  fnitlifulneKK  to  bis  na- 
ture. He  gels  it  by  rising  and  doing  his  work,  in  the 
courae  of  nature,  as  easily  and  as  irresistibly  as  the 
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Bun  gathers  to  the  clouds  the  evaporation  of  Innd  itnd 
sea,  nnd,  like  the  Eun,  to  shed  it  down  in  blcxKingti  on 
mankind.  I.ittlc  men  swk  tlii«,  consciously  «r  not 
knowinfj  it,  by  stooping,  cringing,  flattering  the  pride, 
the  poMion  or  the  prejudice  of  others.  So  they  get 
tlie  Hpprolwtion  of  men,  but  never  of  mnn.  Some- 
times this  iii  sought  for  by  the  uttninment  of  »ome  ac- 
cidental quality,  which  low-minded  men  hold  in  mor« 
honor  tli«n  the  genius  of  sage  or  poet  or  the  brave 
mtiiihood  of  some  great  hero  of  the  soul.  In  Eng- 
land, though  money  is  pon-er.  it  in  pntrtciiin  birth 
which  is  nobility,  and  vahii-d  niont;  and  there,  accord- 
ingly, birth  t«ke§  precedence  of  all  —  of  genius,  and 
«vcn  of  gold.  Men  seek  the  companionship  or  the 
patronage  of  titlcti  lurih,  and  Nuciiil  niiik  deptrnd-t  upon 
nobility  of  blood.  The  few  bisliopx  in  the  upper  house 
do  more  to  give  conventional  respectability  to  the 
clerical  profession  there  than  all  the  solid  intellect  of 
Hooker,  Barrow,  and  of  South,  the  varied  and  exact 
learning  of  jthiloitophic  Cudworth,  thv  i-Ioquence  and 
affluent  piety  of  Taylor,  and  Butler's  vast  and  manly 
mind.  In  America,  social  rank  depends  substantially 
on  weiilth,  nn  accident  n*  much  a»  noble  birth,  but 
movable.  Here  gold  taken  precedence  of  all, —  of 
genius,  and  even  of  noble  birth, 

"Thounh  your  sire 
H<td  ruj'Hl  liluoti  wltliin  liim,  and  ttiuugli  )'ou 
PosscM  the  iiilrllprt  of  nnjttl.t  too, 
'Tin  all  ill  vniii;  the  world  u-ill  ni'Vr  inquire 
On  fvch  >  arorc!— Why  slwiild  It  Xaht  the  pnliw? 
Tla  eatier  Iv  weigh  purtra,  aure.  tbna  brains." 

Wealth  is  sought,  not  merely  as  a  means  of  power, 
but  of  nobility.  When  obtnined,  it  has  the  power  of 
nobility ;  so  poor  men  of  superior  intvlkct  and  cduca- 
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tion,  powerful  by  nature,  not  by  position,  for  U»  dis- 
turb tlic  opinion  of  wcnlthy  im-n,  to  ia'^lriict  thoir  ig- 
iioriincc  or  ri'biiki;  llicir  win.  Hi-nce  the  wistocracy  of 
wealth,  illiternte  find  vulgitr,  goes  unrebuked,  and  de- 
bases the  natural  aristocracy  of  mind  and  culture  nhicli 
bows  down  to  it.  Th«  artist  prostitute*  his  pencil  nnil 
hi*  xliill,  und  takes  his  liiw  of  beauty  from  Hut  fiil 
cloirn,  vhonc  barnx  and  pigK  and  wife  lie  paints  for 
daily  brcni).  The  jjri-aclier  doea  the  same :  and  thouRh 
the  stench  of  the  rum-shop  infests  live  pulpit,  nnd 
dexth  hews  down  the  leaders  of  his  f)o<rk,  the  preacher 
must  cry,  "  Pwiee,  peace,'*  or  cine  [k  fclill,  for  rum  is 
power!  But  thi»  power  of  wealth  has  its  anta^nistlc 
force,  the  power  of  numbers.  Much  depends  on  the 
dollar.  NiiK-tentlw  of  I  he  property  is  owned  by  one- 
tenth  of  all  the-te  men  —  but  much  also  on  the  Toteit  of 
the  million.  The  few  arc  slronjt  by  money,  the  many 
by  their  votes.  Euch  is  worshipped  by  it«  rolnries, 
and  its  upproluition  sought.  He  tliat  can  gvt  the  men 
controls  the  money  too.  So  while  one  portion  of  e<lu- 
cated  men  bows  to  the  rich,  and  consecrates  their  pas- 
■ion  and  their  prejudice,  another  portion  bows,  equally 
prostrate,  to  the  passions  of  the  iniiltltudv  of  men. 
'ITic  many  and  tlie  rich  have  each  a  public  opinion  of 
llneir  own,  and  both  are  tyrants.  Here  the  tyranny  of 
public  opinion  is  not  absolutely  greater  than  in  Eng> 
land,  Germany,  or  France,  but  is  far  greater  in  conf 
parison  with  other  modes  of  oppression.  It  secnut  io' 
lierent  in  a  republic;  it  is  not  in  a  republic  of  noble 
men.  But  here  this  sirocco  blows  flat  to  the  j^ound 
full  many  an  aspiring  blade.  VVealtli  can  establish 
banks  or  factories ;  votes  can  lift  the  meanest  man 
into  the  higlieiit  political  place,  can  dif^ify  any  pns- 
aioo  with  the  name  and  force  of  human  law ;  so  it  is 
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thought  by  the  worshippers  of  both,  seeking;  the  »p- 
prohnlion  of  the  two,  thnt  public  opinion  cnn  miikc 
truUi  of  lien,  Hn<]  riglit  fvcn  out  of  foulest  wrong. 
Politicians  begin  to  »ny,  tlierc  is  no  biw  of  God  above 
the  ephemeral  laws  of  men. 

There  are  few  American  works  of  literature  which 
appeal  to  wlint  is  bc«t  in  men;  few  that  one  could  wi^h 
fthould  go  nhroiid  and  live.  America  liiis  grown  Iw- 
yond  hope  in  population,  the  free  and  bond,  in  riches* 
in  land,  in  public  material  prosperity ;  but  in  a  litera- 
ture that  represents  the  higher  elements  of  manliness 
fur  le!t«  than  wi-ie  men  thought.  Tiicy  looked  for  the 
fresh  new  diild;  it  i^i  born  with  wrinkle!*,  and  dread- 
fully like  his  grandmother,  only  looking  older  and 
more  effete.  Our  muse  does  not  come  down  from  an 
American  Parnassus,  with  a  new  heaven  in  her  eye,  men 
not  daring  to  look  on  tlic  face  of  anointed  beauty, 
coming  to  tell  of  noble  thought,  to  kindle  godlike  feel- 
ings with  her  celestial  spark,  and  stir  mankind  to  noble 
deeds.  She  finds  I'amassua  steep  and  high,  and  hard 
to  climb ;  the  air  austere  and  cold,  the  hght  severe,  too 
stern  for  her  effeminate  nerves.  So  she  has  «  little 
dweUing  in  the  flat  and  close  pent  town,  hard  by  the 
public  street;  breathes  its  Dceotian  breath;  walks  with 
the  money-lenders  nt  high  chjingc ;  has  her  account  at 
the  bunk,  Iier  pew  in  the  inotit  fashionable  church  and 
least  aiititere;  she  gets  approving  nods  in  the  street, 
fiattery  in  the  penny  prints,  sweetmeats  and  sparkling 
wine  in  the  proper  i>tuces.  What  were  the  inspira- 
tion* of  all  Go.r»  truth  to  her?  He  "  taunts  Uic  loftj 
land  with  little  men." 

There  still  remains  the  exceptional  literature;  some 
of  it  is  onl^  fugitive,  twnic  nieaiil  fur  j)eniuLne[it  duru- 
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tton.  }Icro  u  a  new  nnd  different  spirit :  a  respect  for 
human  nature  Jibovc  hiininn  hUtory,  for  mnn  iibcive  all 
tlve  aeeidentfl  of  man,  for  God  nliove  all  the  alleged  ac- 
cidents of  God ;  a  veneration  for  the  cternnl  laws  which 
Iw  only  mukn*  and  mnn  but  findx;  u  law  before  nil 
otatutes,  above  all  constitiitionH,  and  holier  thitn  nil 
the  writinffs  of  human  hands.  Here  you  find  mo«t 
fully  the  sentiments  nnd  ideas  of  America,  not  such  ns 
rule  the  nation  now,  but  which,  unconxcioii.«ly  to  the 
people,  have  caust-d  the  noble  deeds  of  our  history, 
and  now  prophesy  a  splendid  future  for  this  young 
ginnt  hi'rc.  Thene  Kt-ntinicnts  nnd  ideas  are  brouRht  to 
conactousnosfl  in  this  liternture.  Here  a  precedent  w 
not  a  limitation ;  a  fact  of  history  does  not  eclipse  an 
idea  of  nature;  an  investment  is  not  tliouprht  more 
aacred  than  a  right.  Here  is  more  hojic  thiui  memory ; 
little  deference  to  wealth  and  rank,  but  a  constant 
iHtpirntion  for  truth,  justice,  love,  and  piety:  little  fear 
of  th>.-  public  opinion  of  the  many  or  the  fi'w,  rather  a 
scorn  thereoff  almost  a  defiance  of  iL  It  appears  in 
books,  in  pamphlets,  in  journals,  and  in  scnnons,  aorely 
scant  in  quantity  as  yet.  New  and  fresh,  it  is  often 
greatly  deficient  in  form ;  rough,  rude,  nnd  uncoutli,  it 
yet  has  in  it  a  soul  that  will  live.  Its  authors  arc  often 
men  of  a  wide  ami  fine  culture,  though  mainly  tending 
to  underrate  tlic  past  achieveinents  of  mankind.  They 
have  little  reverence  for  great  namen.  They  value  the 
Greek  and  Hebrew  mind  for  no  more  than  it  i*  worth. 
With  them  a  wrong  is  no  more  respected  becau»e  well 
det)cende<l,  and  supported  by  all  the  riches,  all  the 
votes;  a  right,  not  le-ts  a  rig^it  becau-^c  unjustly  kept 
out  of  its  own.  These  men  arc  American  all  through ; 
so  intensely  national  that  they  do  not  fear  to  tell  the 
nation  of  tlic  wrong  it  does. 
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The  form  of  Uiis  literature  is  American.  It  is  indi- 
gi-nous  to  our  soil,  and  could  come  up  in  no  oiher  Innd. 
It  IK  unlike  tlic  classic  literature  of  any  otlu-r  nntion. 
It  ia  Ainericnn  us  the  Bible  is  Hebrew,  «nd  the  Od^-SKej- 
ia  Greek.  It  is  wild  and  ftmttutic,  like  all  fresh  origi- 
nnl  literature  at  first.  You  sec  in  it  the  imafjc  of  re- 
publican institutions- — the  free  school,  free  stnte,  free 
churdi;  it  reflects  the  countenance  of  free  men.  So 
the  letters  of  old  France,  of  modern  England,  of  Italy 
and  Spain,  reflect  the  monarchic,  oligarchic,  and  cc- 
clotioriic  institutionti  of  those  lands.  Here  appears 
llic  civiliKation  of  (Iii-  nini-tei-iilh  ci^ntury,  the  treanurcK 
of  human  toil  for  iimiiy  a  (houKimd  years.  More  than 
that,  you  see  the  result  of  a  fresli  contact  with  nature, 
nnd  ori^'nal  intuitions  of  divine  thin^N.  Acknowledg- 
ing inspiration  of  old,  thc-tc  writera  of  the  newness 
believe  in  it  now  not  lexs,  not  inintculnuit,  but  uormal. 
Here  ia  humanity  that  overleaps  the  hounds  of  class 
and  of  nation,  and  sees  a  brother  in  tlic  bogj^ar,  pirate, 
slave,  one  family  of  men  variously  dressed  in  cuticles  of 
wbite  or  yellow,  hliirk  or  red.  Here,  too,  ia  a  new 
loveliness,  somewhat  akin  to  the  savage  beauty  of  our 
own  wild  woods,  seen  in  tlicir  glorious  splendor  an  hour 
iR'fore  autunmal  suns  go  down  and  leave  a  trail  of 
glory  lingering  in  Ihc  sky.  Here,  too,  is  a  piety  some- 
wliat  heedless  of  scriptures,  liturgies,  and  forms  and 
creeds;  it  finds  its  law  written  in  nature,  its  glorious 
o'crlasting  gospel  in  the  soul  of  man;  carolcss  of  cir- 
cumcision and  baptiitmal  ritea,  it  finds  the  world  a 
temple,  and  rejoices  everywhere  to  hold  communion 
with  the  Infinite  Father  of  us  all,  and  keep  a  sacra- 
ment in  daily  life,  conscious  of  immortality,  nnd  feed- 
ing continually  on  angels'  bread. 

The  writers  of  thiH  new  literature  are  full  of  faults; 
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yet  tliey  nrc  often  RtrDiig,  thoiigli  mure  b^  their  dirvc* 
tion  than  by  imtive  force  of  mind;  more  by  their  io- 
tiiitions  of  Uic  first  Roodt  first  pcrfei-t,  iind  first  fair) 
than  throujjb  tlivir  bistoriatl  knowledge  or  dialectic 
power.  Tbeir  thip  snils  nwift,  not  because  it  is  sharper 
built,  or  carries  broader  sails  than  other  craft,  but 
bccautie  it  steers  where  tlie  current  of  the  ocean  coin- 
cidvH  with  the  current  of  the  sky,  and  so  U  borne  along 
by  nitltirc*H  wind  uitd  nuturc**  wave.  Uninvited,  it« 
ideas  steal  into  parlor  and  pulpit,  its  kingdom  coining 
within  men  and  without  observation.  The  shoemaker 
feels  it  as  he  toils  in  his  narrow  tihop:  it  chccrii  the 
maiden  weJiving  in  th<:  mill,  whose  wlicel.4  the  Alerrimac 
is  made  to  turn;  the  young  man  at  college  bids  it  wel- 
come to  his  ingenuous  soul.  So  at  the  breath  of  spring 
new  life  vlartM  up  in  every  plant;  the  Klopiiig  bills  are 
green  with  corn,  nnil  sunny  banks  are  blue  and  fra- 
grant with  the  wealth  of  violets,  which  only  slept  till 
the  eiidmnk-r  cume.  The  sentiments  of  this  literature 
burn  in  the  bosom  of  holy-hearted  girl»,  of  matrons, 
and  of  men.  Kver  anil  anon  its  great  ideas  are  heard 
even  in  Congress,  and  in  the  speech  of  old  and  young, 
which  conies  tingling  into  Diost  unwilling  cars. 

Thiit  literature  hiut  h  work  to  do,  and  i«  about  its 
work.  Let  the  old  man  crow  loud  as  he  may,  the 
young  one  will  crow  another  strain :  for  it  ia  written 
of  God  that  our  march  in  continually  onward,  and  age 
shall  advance  over  age  for  ever  and  for  ever. 

Already  America  has  a  few  fair  specimens  from 
this  new  field  to  Khow.  Is  the  work  history?  The 
author  write*  from  the  ntand-puint  of  American  democ- 
racy,—  I  mean  philanthropy,  the  celestial  democracy,  ^'"^ 
not  the  Satanic;  writes  with  n  sense  of  justice  and  in 
t]iu  interest  of  men;  writes  to  tell  a  nation's  purpose 
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in  its  deeds,  and  so  reveal  the  universal  law  of  God, 
wliich  overrules  the  uffairs  of  sttttcs  as  of  a  sinfjle  nian. 
Vou  wondtT  that  history  was  not  before  no  writ  th«t 
iU  (iictn  told  the  nAtiun'H  uUnx,  unci  itit  lubom  were 
IcasoiiN,  an<l  so  itii  hard-won  life  bectune  philosophy. 

Is  it  poetry  tlie  man  writes  P  It  in  not  poetry  like 
the  old.  Tlie  poot  has  seen  nature  with  his  own  eyea, 
heard  her  with  his  own  mortal,  bodily  ears,  and  felt 
her  presence,  not  vicuriou«ly  through  Milton,  Uhhinil, 
Arionto,  but  personnlly,  Iilt  heart  uguinxt  his  heart. 
He  sings  of  what  he  knows,  sees,  feels,  not  merely  of 
what  he  reads  in  others'  song.  Common  things  arc 
not  therefore  unclean.  In  plain  New  England  life  he 
finds  his  poetry,  as  magnets  iron  in  tlic  blacksmith'* 
dutit,  and  as  tlie  hce  AikLi  dew-hright  cups  of  honey 
in  the  common  woods  and  common  weeds.  It  is  not  for 
him  to  rave  of  Parnassus,  while  he  knows  it  not,  for 
the  soul  of  song  has  a  scut  upon  Monadnoc.  Wachu- 
sett,  or  Kutalidiit,  quite  as  high.  So  Seottisih  Burns 
was  overtal.cn  by  th*'  iniiHC  of  poetry,  who  met  him  on 
his  own  bleak  hills,  ami  showeil  him  beauty  in  the  daisy 
and  the  thistle  and  the  tiny  mouse,  till  to  liis  eye  the 
hills  ran  o'er  with  lovehness,  and  Caledonia  became  a 
classic  land. 

Is  it  religion  tim  author  treats  of?  It  is  not  wor- 
ship by  fear,  but  through  absolute  faith,  a  never-end- 
ing lore;  for  it  is  not  worship  of  a  howling  and  im- 
perfect  God, —  grim,  jcalouK,  and  revengeful,  loving 
but  a  few,  and  them  not  weU :  hut  of  the  Infinite  Father 
of  all  mankind,  who8c  universal  providence  will  sure 
achieve  the  highest  good  of  all  that  arc. 

These  men  arc  few;  in  no  land  are  they  numerous, 
or  were  or  will  be.  There  were  few  Hebrew  prophet*, 
but  a  trihe  of  priests ;  there  are  hut  few  mighty  bards 
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that  ho?«r  o'er  the  world ;  but  hero  and  there  «  **g^ 
kwking  deep  and  Uvin;;  high,  wlio  fvcN  tlie  heart  of 
thingi,  mid  uttero  oniclea  which  pass  for  proverbs, 
pealmg  and  jirayers,  and  stimuUtc  a  world  of  men. 
Thej  draw  the  notions,  as  conjoining  moon  and  sun 
draw  wjitm  xhore-ward  from  the  oecan  springs ;  and  as 
electrifying  heat  they  elevate  the  life  of  men.  Under 
their  influence  you  cannot  be  as  before.  They  stimu- 
hitc  the  sound,  and  intoxicate  tbe  i>illy;  but  in  the 
heart  of  noble  yoiithii  their  idea  becomes  a  fact,  and 
their  prayer  a  daily  life. 

Scholars  of  such  a  stamp  arc  few  and  rare,  not 
without  great  faultit.  For  every  one  of  thera  there  will 
be  many  imitators,  aa  for  each  lion  a  hundred  Uon- 
flieii,  thinlciRf;  lh<.'ir  b\i/.f.  a«  valiant  as  his  ronr,  and 
wondering  the  forest  tiovs  not  qunkv  thereat,  and  while 
they  feed  on  him  fancy  they  suck  the  breasts  of 
bMTeo. 

Such  ia  the  scholars'  position  in  America ;  such  their 
duty,  and  such  the  way  in  which  they  pay  the  debt 
tliey  oac.  Will  men  of  superior  culture  not  all  act  by 
telwlur-craft  and  by  the  jH-n?  It  were  a  pity  if  they 
did.  If  a  man  work  nobly,  tlie  oliice  is  as  worthy,  and 
the  purse  as  blessed  in  its  work.  The  pen  is  power, 
liic  office  is  power,  the  purse  is  power;  and  if  the  purse 
and  office  be  nobly  lield,  then  in  a  high  mode  the  cul- 
tivated man  pays  for  liis  bringing  up,  and  honors 
with  wide  sympathies  the  mass  of  men  who  give  him 
cliance  to  ri<ie  and  rule.  If  not ;  if  these  be  meanly 
held,  for  self  and  not  for  man,  then  the  scholar  is  ■ 
debtor  and  a  traitor  too. 

TI>e  scholar  never  had  so  fair  a  chance  before ;  here 
if  the  noblest  opportunity  for  one  that  wields  the  pen ; 
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it  is  mif^litier  than  tlto  sword,  the  oiBcc,  or  the  purse. 
All  (liingM  cuncvcle  tit  hisi  to  beauty,  justice,  truth  und 
love,  anil  tliewe  lie  is  to  represent.  lie  has  whiit  free- 
dom he  will  pay  for  and  take.  Lot  him  titlk  never  so 
lieruic,  he  will  find  fit  audiencv,  nor  vill  it  long  be  few. 
Men  will  rinc  up  and  welcmne  lii^  quickening  words  us 
vernal  grass  at  the  first  rains  of  spring.  A  great  na- 
tion which  cannot  live  by  bread  alone  axkx  for  the  bread 
of  life;  while  the  Kliite  in  young  a  single  great  and  no- 
ble man  can  deeply  indueiice  the  nation's  mind.  There 
arc  great  wrongs  which  demand  redrrs« ;  the  present 
men  who  represent  the  oRicc  und  the  purse  will  not  end 
thoNC  wrongs.  Tlicy  linger  for  tlic  pen,  witli  mngic 
toueh,  to  abolish  and  destroy  this  ancient  serpent- 
brood.  Shall  it  be  only  rude  men  niul  unlettered  who 
confront  the  dragons  uf  our  time  which  prowl  about 
the  folds  by  day  and  night,  while  tlic  scholar,  the 
ujipoinli-d  guardian  of  munkinri,  but  "  sportx  with 
Amaryllis  in  the  shade,  or  with  the  tangles  of  Newra's 
tuitri' "  The  nation  asks  of  her  scholar  better  things 
than  ancii'Ut  Idlers  cii-r  hi'Duglit;  tL«k.s  Wu  wonders  for 
the  million,  not  the  few  alone,  (treat  sentiments  burn 
now  in  half-unconscious  hearts,  and  great  ideas  kindle 
their  glories  round  the  heads  of  men.  Unconscious 
electricity,  truth  and  right,  tirishn*  out  of  the  earth, 
out  of  the  air.  It  is  for  the  scholar  to  attract  this 
ground-lightning  and  this  lightning  of  the  sky,  con- 
dense it  into  useful  thunder  to  destroy  the  wrong,  then 
spread  it  forth  a  beauteous  and  a  cheering  light,  shed- 
ding swec't  influence  and  kindling  life  anew.  A  few 
great  men  of  other  times  tell  us  what  may  be  now. 

Nothing  will  be  done  without  toil  —  talent  is  only 
power  of  wnrk,  and  genius  greater  power  for  higher 
forms  of  work  —  nothing  without  self-denial ;  nothing 
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grcAt  iitul  ^uod  Nnvc  by  putting  your  idea  before  your- 
acrlf,  und  ctmiiting  it  deurvr  lliun  your  flcsli  imd  blood. 
Let  it  hi<le  you,  not  your  obesity  conccid  tlw  truth  God 
gave  you  to  rcvenl.  Tlic  quuIKy  of  iiittlltctuid  work 
H  more  tlinn  ilie  quuiitUy.  Out  uf  tlie  cloudy  world 
Hoiner  hitx  ilrnun  n  H|Mirl(  tbat  lasts  tliree  tbousnnd 
years.  "  (hje,  but  a  lion,"  sliould  be  the  sdioIar'K 
maxim:  let  bini  do  many  things  for  daily  need;  one 
jjrtat  tbin^  for  tbc  clrrnal  br/iuty  of  liis  art.  A  «in- 
fjlc  jKK'iii  of  Drintc,  a  book  for  the  Iiohuiii,  lives  througli 
llie  ngen,  aurroumling  its  author  nitli  tbe  glory  of 
genius  in  tbe  night  of  time.  One  sermon  on  the 
mount,  compact  of  trulbit  brought  down  from  God,  all 
molten  by  Hiirh  piouH  trii«t  in  him,  will  still  men's 
hearts  by  myriads,  while  words  dilute  with  other  words 
are  a  sbaine  to  tbc  speaker,  and  a  dishonor  to  tocn  who 
bavc  earn  to  hear. 

Il  is  n  great  cbdrity  to  give  beauty  to  mankind, 
part  of  the  sdiolar's  function.  How  we  tionor  such 
as  create  more  sensuous  lovelineBst  Mozart  carves  it 
on  the  unseen  nir;  Phidias  sculptures  it  out  from  the 
marble  stone;  Raphael  fixes  ideal  angels,  maidens, 
nmtrons,  men,  and  hiii  triple  God  upon  tbc  cJinvas; 
and  the  lofty  Angclo,  with  more  than  Aniphionic  skill, 
bids  the  bills  rise  into  a  temple  which  constrains  the 
crowd  to  pray.  I.ook,  sec  how  gmttful  man  repays 
these  nrehitects  of  beauty  with  m-ver-pmling  fame! 
Such  as  create  a  more  than  sensuous  loveliness,  the 
Hoinert,  Mittons,  Shakcspeares,  who  sing  of  man  in 
never-dying  and  creative  song  —  nee  what  honors  we 
have  in  store  for  such,  what  honor  given  for  what  serv- 
ice paid!  Hut  there  is  a  beauty  higher  than  that  of 
art,  above  philosophy  and  merely  intellectual  grace:  I 
mean  tlu>  loveliiwrMt  of  noble  life;  tttat  is  a  beauty  in  the 
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sight  of  man  and  Cod.  This  is  a  new  country,  tlic 
great  ideas  of  a  noble  man  arc  cft»ilj  itprcad  abroad ; 
soon  they  nil]  appear  in  the  life  of  the  people,  and  be 
a  bloesin}^  in  our  future  hixtorj  to  ages  .vet  unborn. 
A  few  gri'iit  Koul.s  cun  corn.-ct  the  hcentiousness  of  the 
American  press,  vrhic})  is  now  but  tlie  tjjpe  of  covetou*- 
ness  anil  low  ambition;  correct  the  mean  economy 
of  the  stale,  luul  amend  the  vulgarity  of  tlic  Ameri- 
can diurch,  now  the  poor  prostitute  of  every  wealthy 
sin. 

Ob,  ingenuous  young  maid  or  man,  if  such  you  are, 
—  if  not,  then  let  me  dream  you  such, —  seek  you  this 
beauty,  complete  perfection  of  a  man,  and  having  tliis 
go  hold  the  punte,  the  office,  or  the  pen,  as  suits  you 
b«&t;  but  out  of  that  life,  writing,  voting,  acting,  liv- 
ing in  all  forms,  you  shall  pay  men  back  for  your 
culture,  and  in  the  scliolar's  noble  kind,  and  represent 
the  hjfjher  factx  of  human  thought.  Will  men  sttU 
aay,  "  Thi*  wrong  is  con&ecrated;  it  has  stood  for 
ages,  and  shall  stand  for  ever  1 "  Tell  them,  "  No.  A 
wrong,  though  old  as  sin,  is  not  now  sacred,  nor  shall 
it  stand!"  Will  they  say,  "  Tlii.t  riglit  can  never  be; 
that  excellence  U  lovely,  but  inipaisible!"  Show  them 
the  fact,  who  will  not  heai-  the  speech;  the  deed  goes 
where  the  word  fails,  and  life  cndiants  where  rhetoric 
cannot  persuade. 

Past  ages  offer  their  inKtruction,  much  warning,  and 
8  little  guidancir,  many  a  wreck  along  the  sliore  of 
time,  a  beacon  here  and  there.  Far  off  in  the  dim  dis- 
stanec,  present  ns  poKKibilities,  not  actual  ait  yet,  future 
gencrationN  wilh  broad  iim!  winhful  eyeit  look  at  the  Mm 
of  gc-nius,  talent,  educated  skill,  anil  seem  to  say  "  A 
word  for  us,  it  will  not  be  forgot  I "  Truth  and 
Beauty,  God's  twin  daughters,  eternal  both  yet  ever 
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;oung,  wait  there  to  offer  each  faithful  man  a  bud- 
ding branch, —  in  their  hands  budding,  in  his  to  blos- 
som and  mature  its  fruit, —  wherewith  he  sows  the 
field  of  time,  gladdening  the  millions  yet  to  come. 
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Wlien  a.  Ii«n  ]nys  nn  egg  in  the  ftirmer'x  tnovf  nhe 
cacklcK  quite  loml  and  long,  '"  See,"  says  the  compln- 
ccrnt  bird.  '*  see  whnt  an  egg  I  bnvc  luid  !  "  mil  tlie  otiier 
hciiit  cuckic  ID  vynipntliy,  und  Hceni  to  wty,  "  whnt  a 
nie*  egg  has  got  laid!  was  there  ever  such  a  family 
of  hens  as  our  family?"  Uut  Uie  cackling  is  heard 
only  a  short  distance  in  the  neighboring  barnyards; 
«  few  yard*  nbove  the  blue  Kky  I*  itili-iit.  By  Jmd  by  the 
rest  will  drop  their  daily  burden,  and  she  will  cackle 
with  thcni  in  sympathy;  but  ere  long  the  cackling  is 
•till,  the  egg  hut  done  it«  ncr^-ice,  l)ecn  addled,  or  eaten, 
or  perhaps  proved  fiTtilc  of  a  chick,  and  it  is  forgotten, 
as  well  as  the  caoklcr  who  laid  the  ephemeral  thing. 
But  when  nn  acorn  in  June  first  iincloscK  its  shell,  and 
the  young  oak  puts  out  its  earliest  shoot,  tliere  is  no 
noise ;  none  attending  its  growth,  yet  it  is  destined  to 
lust  some  half  a  tliniisaml  year:*  as  a  living  tree,  and 
aerve  as  long  after  that  for  sound  timber.  Slowly  and 
in  silence,  unseen  in  the  dim  recesses  of  the  earth,  the 
diamond  gets  formed  by  small  accretions,  age  after 
age.  There  is  no  cackling  in  the  caverns  of  the  deep, 
as  atom  journeys  to  its  fellow  atom  and  the  crystal  is 
slowly  getting  made,  to  .iliine  on  the  boscmi  of  lovcli- 
neHs  or  glitter  in  the  diadem  of  an  emperor,  a  tiling 
of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever. 

As  with  egffn,  so  is  it  with  little  biwks;  when  one  of 
them  is  laid  in  some  bookseller's  mow  the  parent  and 
the  literary  barnyard  are  often  full  of  the  fooUshest 
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cackle,  ftnd  hccri  kk  happj  an  tlie  nmbiguouit  otfapring 
of  frogs  ill  &OII1C  utmlluw  poo!  in  Ciu-ljr  summer,  But 
b^  nnd  bv  !t  is  again  with  tli«  books  as  with  ihc  eggs; 
the  old  noJM  is  all  hiwhvtl,  and  the  little  books  all 
gone,  while  iicu-  iitithor!*  an-  ni  tliL-  siim<?  work  again. 

Gentle  reader,  we  will  not  find  fault  with  such  books, 
Hkj  arc  useful  as  eggs;  yea,  thcj  arc  indispensible ; 
tlie  cackle  of  aiithont,  nnd  that  of  lii-ns,  why  should 
they  not  be  alloweilP  In  it  not  writttrn  that  all  things 
shall  work  after  their  kind,  and  so  produce :  and  does 
not  this  rule  extend  from  the  lien-roos't  to  the  Amer- 
ican Acadeniy  nnd  all  tlic  Royal  Societies  of  litcTnture 
in  the  world?  Moat  certainly.  But  when  a  great 
book  gets  written  it  is  published  with  no  fine  flouriKh 
of  trumjH'tM,  the  world  doi'H  nut  sjK-edily  congratulate 
itself  on  the  accession  made  to  its  riches ;  the  book  must 
wait  awhile  for  its  readers.  Literary  gentlemen  of 
the  tribe  of  Bavius  nnd  Mirvtu»  nrc  popular  in  thtir 
time,  and  get  more  praLte  than  bards  afterward))  fa- 
mous. What  audience  did  Athens  and  Florence  give 
to  their  Socrat«s  and  their  Dante?  Wtiat  price  did 
Milton  get  for  the  Pnradise  Lost  ?  How  mion  did  men 
appreciate  Shakespeare?  Not  many  years  ago  (ieurge 
Steerens,'  who  "edited"  the  works  of  that  bard, 
thought  an  "  Act  of  Farlianu-nt  wiu  not  ntrong 
enough  "  to  make  men  read  hi.-*  wnnets,  though  tliey 
bore  the  author  up  to  a  great  height  of  fame,  and  he 
aat  wliere  Steevens  "durst  not  soar."  In  16B6.  tlierc 
had  l>een  four  editions  of  FlatmitnV  PM-n)<i,  live  of 
Waller's,  eight  of  CowleyS;  but  in  eleven  year*  of  the 
Paradise  I^iat  only  tliree  thousand  copies  were  soldi 
yet  the  edition  was  cheap,  and  Norris  of  Bemerlon  went 
tlirough  eight  or  nine  edition*!  in  a  quite  idiort  time. 
For  forty-one  year.,   from    1623  to   166i,   England 
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was  satisfied  with  two  editions  of  ShaJccspcnro,  molc- 
ing,  perhaps,  one  tlioiisuind  copies  in  all.  Saya  Mr. 
Wordsworth  of  these  facts:  "There  were  readers  in 
multitudes ;  but  their  money  went  for  other  purposes,  . 
as  their  admiration  wss  fixed  rlMwherc."  ^^^.  Wordt- 
worth  himself  furnishes  aoolhcr  example.  Which 
found  tile  readiest  welcome,  Hie  Excursion  and  the 
Lyrical  Poems  of  that  writer,  or  Mr.  Macsulay's  Lays 
of  Ancient  Rome?  How  many  n  little  philosophist 
in  Gcrmnny  went  up  in  liis  rocket-like  ascension,  while 
the  bookseller  at  Kijiiigslwrg  despaired  over  the  un- 
Buleahle  ithcets  of  Immanuel  Kant  I 

Says  an  Kaatern  proverb,  "  the  sage  is  the  instrne- 
tor  of  a  hundred  ages,"  so  he  can  afford  to  wait  till 
one  or  two  be  post  away,  uhiiling  with  the  few,  waiting 
for  the  fit  and  the  many.     Says  a  writer: 

"There  I*  Komeu'liat  touclitng;  In  Vk  madncaa  with  vhleh  the 
psMlnK  Bg*  mlschocKcs  the  olijert  on  whlrh  all  candLes  slilnr, 
HTid  all  ej-fS  are  lunitili  llie  f*re  with  which  11  i*givt<Tii  every 
trifle  tourhlnit  Qiircn  F.IUnhcth.  anil  Klnjt  .TaiiiFA,  and  the  Es- 
■exe*.  Leic«ster*i,  Burleigh*,  and  BuekitiKhnmSi  and  lets  pa«s 
without  a  tlnjile  vnhinble  note,  the  founder  of  another  drnoKtj, 
which  alone  will  cnuse  the  Tiidor  drniurty  to  be  remetnljercd, — 
the  man  who  carries  the  Saxon  rnec  In  him  hy  tlio  Inspiration 
whlrh  feeds  hitn.  and  on  whote  thoiijlhts  (lie  foremoit  people 
of  the  world  are  now  for  Home  apei  to  he  noiirlahed,  and  minds 
to  receive  this  and  not  another  hlns.  A  popular  pla^-er, —  no- 
body suspected  he  was  the  poet  of  the  hiiniun  rni-Ft  and  the 
atcret  was  kept  as  fallhfutly  from  poctj  and  Intellectual  men. 
■s  from  coiirtlcri  and  frlvoloin  people,  liaeon,  who  took  the 
Iniwntory  of  Hie  human  underitntidinR  for  hU  lline!i,  never  men- 
tfoned  his  name.  Ben  Jonson  had  no  suspicion  of  The  claxtlc 
fame  whose  (Irat  vlhrntioni  he  wm  ■ttnnpllng.  He  no  doul>t 
thoiiitiit  tl>e  pr*iM  he  \mi  conceded  to  him  gcncroiis,  and  es- 
Iccmcd  himwlf,  out  of  nil  question,  the  liriter  poet  of  the 
two. 

"  If  It  need  wit  to  know  wit,  aeeordlng  to  the  prorrrl).  Shak- 
Speare's  time  should  be  cnpnl>le  of  recognUng  it.  .  .  •  Since 
the  constellnllon  of  )[rciit   iiic-n  vlto  appeared  In  Crecoe  In  the 
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time  of  Pcririp*.  Iherc  was  never  •ny  such  society,  yet  thrir 
^tiius  fiiilcil  U>cm  Ici  fliid  nut  the  Iwst  head  in  the  unitTnte. 
Our  port's  inii.Hli  «as  iniiiciiclrntitc.  You  emmol  «r  tlie  nioun- 
taJo  iirar.  It  look  n  crnhiry  to  tnnkc  il  lUApcctMl  i  mid  not 
until  two  cciitiirlcH  linil  pn^'cil,  iiftcr  his  denllu  did  any  rrltlclRn 
which  we  think  adcijuatc  begin  to  ■jigiear.  It  was  not  poisible 
to  write  the  history  ol  Shiik»|ieare  till  now." 

It  i«  now  almost  fourteen  jMra  tinco  ilr.  F.merBon 
published  liifi  first  book,  Nature.  A  bentitiful  work  it 
was,  and  will  be  deemed  for  many  a  year  to  come.  la 
this  old  world  of  lilcriilwrc,  with  more  memory  than 
wit,  with  much  trudition  um)  tittle  invention,  with  more 
fear  than  love,  and  a  great  deal  of  criticism  wpon  very 
little  poetry,  there  came  forward  this  young  David, 
n  Rhcphrrd,  bvit  to  be  n  king,  "  with  hi.t  gnrliiniU  and 
Kin^ng  robes  about  him;"  one  note  upon  hU  new  and 
fresh-strung  lyre  was  "  worth  a  thousand  men."  Men 
were  looking  for  Bomcthing  origitml,  they  always  arc; 
when  it  cnmc  iioinc  said  it  thundered,  othcrx  that  an 
angel  had  iipokc.  How  men  wondered  at  the  little 
book  1  It  took  nearly  twelve  years  to  sell  the  five  hun- 
dred copies  of  Nature.  Since  that  Umc  Mr.  Emerson 
has  said  much,  and  if  he  has  not  printed  many  books, 
at  least  ha-«  printed  much ;  some  IhiiigM  far  surpass- 
ing the  first  essay,  in  richness  of  material,  in  per- 
fection of  form,  in  continuity  of  thought;  but  nothing 
which  h««  tii«  same  youthful  fn-shiu-.'u,  and  the  same 
tender  beauty  as  this  early  ^Holet,  blooming  out  of  Uni- 
tarian  and  CaJvioistic  sand  or  snow.  Poems  and 
Essays  of  a  later  date  arc  there,  which  show  that  he  has 
had  more  time  and  woven  it  into  life;  works  which  pre- 
wnt  UK  witli  thought  deeper,  wider,  richer,  and  more 
complete,  but  not  surpassing  the  simplicity  and  love- 
liness of  that  ntitiden  flower  of  hiK  poetic  spring. 

We  know  how  true  it  is  ttiat  a  man  cannot  criticiae 
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what  he  cannot  compreliend,  nor  <romprchcnd  cither  ii 
mno  or  a  work  greater  than  him:<clf.  I^-t  him  girt  oii 
a  Qimrtrrlj-  novor  no  hif^h,  it  uvaiU  htm  nothing; 
"pjrmiiiiU  arc  p^-ramidti  in  vales,"  and  emmets  arc 
emniets  even  in  a  Kevicw,  Critics  often  afford  an  in- 
voluntary proof  of  this  atUgc,  yet  grow  no  wiser  by 
the  experience.  Few  of  imr  tribe  cnn  iiuike  the  itim- 
pie  shrift  of  tlie  old  Hebrew  poet,  and  say,  "  we  have 
not  cxereised  ourselves  in  groat  matters,  nor  in  things 
too  high  for  us."  Sundry  Icarian  critics  have  wc  seen 
wending  their  wearying  way  on  waxen  wing  to  overlakc 
the  eagle  flight  of  Emerson;  some  of  tliem  have  we 
known  getting  near  enough  to  see  a  fault,  to  over- 
take a  feather  falling  from  his  wing,  and  with  that 
tumbling  to  give  name  to  n  sea,  if  one  cared  to  notice 
to  what  depth  they  fell. 

Some  of  the  erittci«m«  on  Mr.  Kmerson,  transatlantic 
and  cisatlantic,  have  been  very  remarkable,  not  to  speak 
more  definitely.  "What  of  this  new  Irook?"  said 
Mr.  Public  to  tlic  reviewer,  who  was  not  "  seized  and 
tied  down  to  judge,"  but  of  hitt  own  free  will  stood 
up  and  answered :  "  Oh !  'tis  out  of  all  plumb,  my 
lord,  quite  an  irregular  thing!  not  one  of  the  anglei 
nt  the  four  comers  is  a  riglit  angle.  I  had  my  rule 
and  eompassi-s,  my  lord,  in  my  pocket.  And  for  the 
poem  (your  lordship  hid  me  look  at  it),  upon  taking 
the  length,  breadth,  height,  and  depth  of  it,  and  try- 
ing Ihem  al  lionw  upon  an  exact  scale  of  Boksu'k,  they 
are  out,  my  lord,  in  every  one  of  their  dinit^n.tions." 

Oh,  gentle  reader,  wc  have  looked  on  these  efforts  of 
our  brother  critics  not  without  pity.  There  is  an  ex- 
cellent bird,  lem*ne,  marine,  and  setni-acrial ;  a  broad- 
footed  bird,  broad-beuked,  hroad-hncked,  broad- 1 ailed ; 
a  notable  bird  she  is,  and  a  long-lived:  a  useful  bird. 
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once  lodispensible  to  writers,  as  ftirni§h!Dg  tlic  pen, 
now  fruitful  in  inonj?  a  hint.  But  whrn  vlic  undcr- 
tnkc*  to  criticiKC  the  imwlc  of  llic  lliniih  or  llic  iiiovi- 
mcnt  of  Uie  huiiiniing-bircl,  wliy,  sliv  ovvr»tcpfl  the  mod- 
esty  o[  \wT  nature,  iind  if  she  oMtiys  the  flight  of  the 
eagle  she  is  forlumtte  if  she  fulls  only  upon  the  wuter. 
"  No  mun,"  iinjM  the  lair,  ia»y  "  »luitify  himself." 
DocA  not  thin  cnnmt  iipply  to  erltiot?  N0|  the  critic 
may  do  so.  Suicide  JM  a  felony,  but  if  a  critic  only 
slny  himaclf  critically,  dooming  himself  to  "  hoiae  with 
hiB  own  petnrd,"  why,  'tis  to  be  forgiven 

"Thiit  in  our  a.i]iIration.H  to  he  great. 
Our  dctlinics  o'crlcHp  our  morl«l  ttatc." 

In  •  place  where  thi-rc  were  no  Quurterly  Journals 
the  veracious  hUtortan,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  rehitiit  that 
Claud  ilnlcro,  ainhitious  of  ftune,  asked  Iiis  fortune  of 
an  Orcudian  soothsnycr: 

"lUI  me,  shnU  m)-  lnj:K  lie  xiing. 
Like  )liin>n'»  fit  tlie  ^IJcn  Itiii^c, 
Long  aftl^^  lUloro's  drnil  and  itone? 
Or  flialt  HliiUliind's  nitnvlrel  own 
One  iiiitc!  til  rival  gUtritnin  Jolin?" 

She  answers,  that  as  tilings  work  after  their  kind 
the  result  is  after  the  same  kind : 

"The  cnfflc  mmiiitx  the  pnlar  fky, 
I1ic  liiilirr-guosc,  un>kiiril  (o  Ry, 
Alust  be  n>nlent  In  frlid'-  Altinn 
Vi'hpii  sml  Bn<l  »eu-<tug  list  Iiu  sonf^." 

We  are  wanic<I  by  the  fate  of  our  predcccnors, 
wlien  their  example  does  not  guide  us:  we  confeNw  not 
only  our  inferiority  to  Mr.  KmcrNmi,  hut  our  consciouii- 
ness  of  the  fact,  and  believe  that  they  Hhould  "  judg« 
otiicrs  who  themselves  excel,"  and  that  authors,  lil^e 
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others  on  trial,  should  be  judged  hy  Dmr  peers.  So 
wc  will  not  call  this  a  criticism  which  wc  arc  «t)out  to 
write  on  Mr.  Emrrsoii,  only  «n  attempt  at  n  contrihu- 
tion  towariU  It  criticism,  liopin|;  that,  !»  due  time,  some 
one  will  come  and  do  faithfully  and  completely  what  it 
18  not  yet  time  to  accomplish,  still  less  within  our 
power  to  do. 

All  of  Mr.  Emerson's  literary  worlw,  with  the  er- 
ception  of  the  Poem*,  were  publitihed  ln-forc  they  were 
printed;  delivered  by  word  of  mouth  to  audiences.  In 
frequently  rcadinff  his  pieces  he  had  an  opportunity 
to  sec  any  defect  of  form  to  amend  it.  Mr.  Emerson 
has  won  by  his  writing*  a  more  dwirable  reputation 
than  any  other  man  of  letters  in  America  has  yet  at- 
tained. It  is  not  the  reputation  which  bring  him 
money  or  academic  honors,  or  membcrsliip  of  learned 
societies ;  nor  does  it  appear  conspicuously  in  the  liter- 
ary journals  as  yet.  But  lie  hns  it  high  place  among 
thinking  men  on  both  sides  of  the  water;  we  think  no 
man  who  writes  the  English  tongue  has  now  so  mudi 
influence  in  forming  the  opinions  and  character  of 
young  men  and  won>en.  His  audience  steadily  in- 
creases, at  home  and  abroad,  more  rapidly  in  England 
tlian  America.  It  la  now  witli  him  as  ft  was,  nt  firitt, 
with  Dr.  Channing,  the  fairest  criticism  has  come 
from  the  other  side  of  the  water ;  the  reason  is  that  he, 
hke  his  predecessor,  offended  the  sectarian  and  party 
spirit,  the  personal  prejudices  of  the  men  alwut  him; 
his  life  was  a  reproach  to  them,  his  words  an  offense, 
or  his  doctrines  alarmed  their  sectarian,  their  party, 
or  their  personal  pride,  and  they  accordingly  con- 
demned the  man.  A  writer  who  should  bcnr  the  same 
relation  to  the  English  mind  iin  Eineriton  to  ours,  for 
the  same  reason  would  be  more  acceptable  here  than 
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nt  home.  Kiiw;r»oii  ia  iieitlicr  a  sectarian  nor  a  parti- 
Mn,  no  man  leas  so;  yet  few  men  in  America  hnre  bi-vn 
visited  with  move  ))alr«d, —  privntc  pcTNiinjil  hatred, 
which  tlif  autliors  poorly  ciidcHvortii  to  conci.'nl,  and 
porhnp«  did  hide  from  thciiiM-lvfx.  Tlie  spite  wc  have 
lurini  [Kpifsscd  iigdiiLtt  him  by  men  of  the  common 
iiiornlity  would  strike  a  stranger  witli  amazement,  es- 
pecially wlien  it  is  remembered  that  his  personal  char- 
acter and  daily  life  are  of  siicli  extraordinary  loveli- 
ness. This  hatred  has  not  proceeded  merely  from  ig- 
norant men,  in  whom  it  could  ewtily  be  excused ;  but 
more  often  from  men  who  have  tiud  ujiportunities  of  ob- 
taining as  good  a  culture  as  men  commonly  get  in  this 
country.  Yet  while  he  hns  been  the  theme  of  vulgar 
abuse,  of  Hneert  and  ridicule  in  public  and  in  privntc; 
while  critics,  more  reinarknblc  for  the  venom  of  their 
poison  than  the  strength  of  their  bow,  have  shot  at  him 
their  little  shaft*,  biirbed  more  than  pointed,  he  has 
abo  drawn  about  him  some  of  what  old  Drayton  culled 
**  the  idle  smoke  of  praiite."  Let  us  sen  whitt  lie  him 
Uirown  into  tlie  public  fire  to  raiue  thiH  inccnHC,  what 
he  has  done  to  provoke  the  immedicable  rage  of  certain 
other  men ;  let  us  sec  what  there  is  in  his  works,  of  old 
or  new,  true  or  false,  what  American  and  what  cosmo- 
politan; let  us  w<'igli  h\n  work*  with  Kuch  imperfect 
scales  as  we  have,  weigh  them  by  the  universal  stand- 
ard of  beauty,  truth  and  love,  and  make  an  attempt  to 
ace  what  he  is  worth. 

American  literature  may  be  distributed  into  two 
griuid  divisions,  namely,  the  permanent  literature,  con- 
sisting of  IxiiikK  mit  written  for  a  special  occnaion, 
books  which  are  lK>und  l»-twoen  luird  covers;  and  the 
transient  literature,  written  for  sonic  special  occasion 
and  not  dcsifpied  to  last  beyond  that.     Our  permanent 
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litcrnturc  is  ttloiost  wholly'  an  Itnitntioii  of  old  models. 
The  substuiicc  is  old,  »iid  tlii:  form  old.  TIktl-  i»  nuUi- 
iii^  Ainericiin  nbout  it.  But  ua  our  wrilvrt  nro  com- 
tiKiitly  (luito  dcfificiit  in  iitiriiry  ciilhirL-  kikI  scii-iitific 
discipline,  tticir  producliun-t  mx-tu  poor  wlu'ii  coiii|)iirud 
witli  th«  imitative  portion  of  the  pcrmunent  literature 
in  older  countries,  where  the  writers  start  with  a  better 
discipline  and  a  better  acquaintance  with  letters  and 
art.  This  inferiurity  of  culture  is  one  of  the  misfor- 
tunes inc-ident  to  n  new  eountry,  cspcciiilljr  to  one 
where  jiractical  tulent  i.i  mi  iniicli  and  so  justly  pre- 
ferred to  merely  literary  itcconipliahnient  and  skill. 
This  lack  of  eulture  is  yel  more  apparent,  in  (general, 
in  the  transient  literature  which  Is  produced  mainly 
ty  men  who  have  had  few  advantufjes  for  ititellcctual 
discipline  in  early  life,  mid  few  to  make  mxjuuintancc 
witli  books  nt  n  later  periud.  That  portion  of  utir  lit- 
erature is  commonly  stronger  and  more  American,  hut 
it  is  often  coarse  and  rude.  The  permanent  literature 
is  imitative,  the  other  is  rowdy.  But  we  have  now  no 
time  to  dwell  upon  this  tliunc,  which  demands  a  sepa- 
rate paper. 

Mr.  Kmerson  is  the  mo»l  American  of  our  writers. 
The  idea  of  America,  which  lies  at  the  bottutii  of  our 
original  institutions,  appears  in  him  with  ^rcat  prom- 
inence. Wc  mean  the  idea  of  personal  freedom,  of  the 
dignity  ami  value  of  human  nature,  the  superiority  of 
a  man  to  the  acei<lents  of  a  man.  Kinerson  is  the  mo«t 
republican  of  republicans,  the  most  proteatant  of  the 
dissenters.  Serene  as  a  July  sun,  he  is  equally  fear- 
len.  He  looks  everything  in  the  face  modestly,  but 
with  enrnest  Ncmtiny,  and  p«««e«  judgment  upon  its 
merits.  Nothing  in  too  high  for  his  e):aminatinn,  notif 
ing  too  sacred.     On  earth  only   one   thing   he  finds 
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wliicti  ia  tlioroughly  venerable,  and  that  is  the  niiturc 
of  man ;  not  the  accidents,  which  mukc  h  man  rich  or 
funious,  but  the  substnncc,  which  mnkcit  hint  n  man. 
The  iimn  is  bcJ'orc  the  in^titiiticmK  of  man,  his  nature 
iiu|icrior  to  hin  hialory.  All  finite  things  are  onlj 
appendages  of  man,  useful,  convenient,  or  beautiful. 
M«n  is  master,  nnd  nature  his  slave,  serving  for  many 
»  vnrit-d  UUP.  Tlie  n-^idls  of  luimun  experience  —  the 
fttate,  tlie  churcli,  society,  the  fainil,v.  htisiness,  litera- 
ture, science,  art  —  all  of  these  are  subordinate  to  man ; 
if  they  serve  the  iodividuul,  he  t»  to  foster  them,  if 
not,  to  abandon  llicm  an<l  m-kV  better  thingx.  H« 
looks  at  all  things,  the  pa&t  and  the  preaeiit,  the 
state  and  the  church,  Christianity  and  the  market- 
house, ^in  the  daylight  of  the  intellect..  Nothing  k  al- 
lowed to  stand  btlwtcn  him  and  his  manhood.  Hence 
tlierc  is  an  apparent  irreverence;  lie  do»  not  bow  to 
any  hat  which  (lessler  has  set  up  for  public  adoration, 
but  to  every  mun,  canonical  or  profane,  who  hears  the 
mark  of  native-  nuiiilim-ju.  He  eatK  »li«w-bread,  tf  he 
in  hungry.  While  he  i;i  the  moat  American,  he  is  al- 
most the  most  cosmopolitan  of  our  writers,  the  least  r^ 
etriuncd  and  belitth-d  by  the  popular  folhes  of  the  na- 
tion or  the  age. 

In  America  writers  arc  commonly  Lept  in  awe  and 
lubdued  by  fear  of  the  richer  class,  or  that  of  tJie  mius 
of  men.  Mr,  Emerson  lias  small  respect  for  either; 
would  how  as  low  to  a  lackey  us  a  lord,  to  a  clown  as 
a  scholar,  to  one  man  n.s  a  million.  He  spurns  all  con- 
Ktitiilions  but  the  law  of  hi^  own  nature,  rejecting  them 
with  manly  scorn.  The  traditions  of  the  elnirche>i  are 
no  hindrances  to  his  thought:  Jesus  or  Judas  were  the 
same  to  him,  if  cither  xlood  in  bix  way  and  hindered] 
the  proportionate  development   of  hi*  individual  life. 
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The  foririii  of  jtocii't^-  unci  tlic  ritual  of  scliolarshSp 
are  no  more  e(I\-elual  rmtrainU.  HU  thought  of  to- 
d&y  is  no  barrier  to  freedom  of  thought  to-morrow, 
for  hix  own  nnturc  ts  not  to  be  suhordinntod,  cither 
to  the  hiilorv  of  ninn  or  hi*  own  hintor^f.  "  To-jnor- 
row  to  frtTKh  ticlds  and  piisUiron  new,"  is  his  motto. 

Yet,  with  all  this  freedom,  tliere  is  no  wilful  display 
of  it.  He  is  BO  confident  of  his  freedom,  so  perfcctlj 
posscsecd  of  his  rights,  that  he  docs  not  tnlk  of  them. 
Tl)cy  uppcnr,  hut  nn  not  upoken  of.  With  the  hope- 
fulneaa  and  btioynnt  liberty  of  America,  he  htts  none  of 
our  ill-mannered  boosting.  He  critidiies  America 
often,  he  always  appreciates  it;  he  seldom  praises,  and 
never  brags  of  our  country.  The  moat  democratic  of 
deniorruts,  no  diKci])lc  of  the  old  regime  is  better  mnn- 
nen-il,  for  it  iit  only  the  vulgar  dcniocnit  or  iiristoerat 
who  flings  his  follies  in  your  face.  While  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  writer  so  uncompromising  in  his 
adhesion  to  just  principles,  there  is  not  in  nil  his  works 
a  single  jeer  or  ill-natured  «are«.ini.  None  is  less  ad- 
dicted to  the  common  forms  of  reverence,  but  who  is 
more  truly  reverential? 

While  hifi  id«a  is  American,  the  form  of  his  literature 
is  not  lesx  so.  It  is  a  form  which  Kuitx  the  substunee, 
and  is  mo(lif1<-d  by  the  institutions  nnd  natural  objects 
about  him.  Vou  see  that  the  author  lives  in  a  land 
with  free  institutions,  with  town-meetings  and  ballot- 
boxes,  in  the  vicinity  of  n  decjtying  church,  amongst 
men  whoM'  terrible  devils  are  poverty  and  Kociitl  neg- 
lect, the  only  devils  whose  damnation  is  much  cared  for. 
His  geography  is  American.  Kntskill  and  the  Alle- 
ghanies,  Monadnoc,  Waehusett.  and  the  uplands  of 
New  Hampshire  appear  in  poetry  or  prose;  Contocook 
and  Agiocliuuk  are  better  than  tlie  Ilyssus,  or  Pact&- 
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lus,  or  "  unooth-Hlitliiig  Mincius,  crowned  with  vocal 
reeds."  New  York,  Fall  Kivcr,  and  Lowell  have  a 
place  in  his  writings  where  a  vulgar  Yankee  would  put 
Thfbcs  or  PiKitum.  His  men  and  women  «re  Amer- 
ican, John  and  Jane,  not  CorioIanuM  and  P(,T!ie[)hone. 
He  tvllK  of  the  rhodom,  the  cluh-inoxtt,  tlie  hlooniing 
clover,  not  of  tlie  hihiMciifl  an<l  tht:  asphodel.  He  knows 
the  huniblebee,  the  blackbird,  tlie  bat  and  the  wren, 
and  is  not  ashanie<l  to  say  or  §ing  of  the  things  under 
his  own  ej'es.  He  illustmtcs  his  high  thought  by  com- 
mon thing*  out  of  our  plain  New-England  life  —  U>e 
meeting  in  thv  churcli,  the  Sunday  school,  the  dancing- 
Bchoo),  a  hncklcberrv  party,  the  boys  and  girls  hasten- 
ing home  from  school,  the  youth  in  the  chop,  begin- 
ning an  unconKciouM  courtuhip  with  hiii  unheeding 
cuHtomer,  the  fnrmerA  almut  thi-ir  work  in  the  fields, 
the  bustling  trader  in  the  city,  t)i«  cattle,  the  new  bay, 
the  voters  at  a  town-meeting,  the  village  brawler  in  a 
tavern  full  of  tipxy  riol,  the  con-->ervative  who  thinks 
the  nation  is  lost  if  his  ticket  chance  to  miscarry,  the 
bigot  worshipping  the  knot  hole  through  which  a  dusty 
beam  of  light  has  looked  in  upon  his  darkness,  the 
radical  who  declares  that  nothing  is  good  if  CMtablishcdr 
and  the  patvnt  reformer  wlio  Hcreams  in  your  earit  tliat 
he  can  finish  the  world  witli  a  single  touch, —  and  out 
of  all  these  he  makes  his  poetry  or  illustrates  his  phi- 
losophy. Now  and  then  he  wandert  otF  to  otticr  lands, 
rrixjrti  what  he  haH  seen,  but  it  is  always  an  American 
report  of  what  an  American  eye  saw.  Even  Mr. 
Emerson's  recent  exaggerated  praise  of  England  is 
such  a  panegyric  as  none  but  an  American  could  be- 
stow. 

We  know  an  American  artist  who  Is  full  of  Amer^ 


Man  scenery. 


He  makes  good  drawings  of  Tivoli  aud 
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Subinco,  but,  to  color  them,  he  dips  his  pencil  in  tlie 
tints  of  ttio  Aincricun  livavcn,  iind  over  lila  olive  trees 
and  seiiipurvivvK,  hl»  maen  iiinl  hh  prieHt^,  ho  sheds  the 
lig^t  only  of  his  native  sky.'  So  it  b  witli  Kir.  Emer- 
son. Give  him  the  range  of  tlic  globe,  it  i»  still  an 
Amrri<-uh  who  truvcls. 

Yet  with  this  inilomitiible  nationnlity  he  has  a  cul- 
ture quite  cosmopolitan  and  extraordinary  in  a  young 
nation  like  our  own.  Here  is  a  man  familiar  with 
books,  not  with  many  but  the  best  books,  which  he 
knows  intimately.  He  has  kept  good  company.  Two 
tilings  impn-KK  yon  powerfully  and  continually  —  the 
man  han  Hteii  nature,  nnd  hetn  familiar  with  books. 
His  literary  culture  is  not  a  varnish  on  the  surface, 
not  a  mere  polish  of  the  outside :  it  has  penetrated  deep 
into  his  con»ciouMm-K«.  The  «alutary  effect  of  literary 
culturL'  i.t  more  pt-rci-ptihlc  tn  Kmcnon  than  in  any 
American  that  we  know,  save  one,  a  far  younger  man, 
and  of  great  promise,  of  whom  we  shall  speak  at  some 
other  time' 

We  just  now  mentioneil  that  our  writers  were  sorely 
deficient  in  literary  culture.  Most  of  them  have  only 
a  smattering  of  learning,  but  some  have  read  enough, 
rend  and  reniembercd,  with  ability  to  quote.  Here  is 
one  wlio  has  evidently  rend  much,  his  subject  required 
it,  or  his  disposition,  or  some  accident  in  his  history 
furnished  the  occasion :  but  his  reading  appears  only  in 
his  quotations  or  references  in  the  margin.  His  litera- 
ture has  not  penetrated  Iiis  soul  and  got  incorporated 
with  his  whole  consciousness.  You  see  that  he  hasi  been 
on  Parnassus  by  the  huge  bouquet,  pedantic  in  its  com- 
plexity, that  he  affronts  3'ou  with :  not  by  the  odor  of 
the  flowern  he  ha*  tramjiled  or  gathered  in  his  pilgri- 
mage, not  by  Parnassian  dust  dinging  to  liis  shoes  or 
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mountain  vigor  in  his  eye.  The  rose  gatherer  smells 
■>f  hilt  sweets,  and  needs  not  prick  you  with  Uiv  tliorn 
to  iijiprisc  you  of  wliJit  he  han  dcult  in. 

Here  iH  anotlier  uritor  who  has  studied  much  in  the 
various  literatures  of  the  world,  hut  has  lost  himself 
therein.  Books  supercede  things,  nrt  stands  iK-tween 
liim  iind  nature,  his  ligun-s  ure  from  literuturc  not  from 
t)i«  green  world.  Nutionulity  is  gone.  A  truvcller 
on  the  ocean  of  letters,  he  has  a  mistress  in  every  port, 
and  a  lodging-plnce  where  the  night  overtakes  him; 
nil  flags  itrc  tJte  siime  to  liim,  nil  climes;  lie  lias  no  wifet 
no  home,  no  eountry.  He  has  (Jrop{>ed  nnlionnlity, 
and  in  becoming  a  cosmopolitan  lias  lost  his  citizen* 
sliip  everywhere.  So,  with  nil  Christendom  and  hea- 
thendom for  his  inctroimlii),  he  i»  an  alien  everywhere 
in  the  wide  world.  He  has  m>  literary  inhahitiveness. 
Now  he  stuiliea  one  author,  and  is  the  penumhra  there- 
of for  a  time;  now  another,  with  the  same  result. 
Trojan  or  Tyrian  v*  the  same  to  him,  and  he  is  Trojan 
or  Tyrian  uH  occasion  demands,  A  thin  vapory  comet, 
with  xiniill  nioiiK-iituiii  of  his  own,  he  is  continuitlly  de- 
flected from  his  natural  course  by  the  attraction  of 
other  and  more  substantial  bodies,  till  he  has  for- 
gotten tlmt  he  e^'er  Imd  any  orhit  of  hiji  own,  and 
dangles  in  the  hterary  sky,  now  this  way  drawn,  now 
tliat,  his  only  certain  movement  an  oscillation.  With 
N  chniiKleun  viiriahility,  he  »ttuclii-!t  liim^elf  to  this  or 
the  other  writer,  and  for  the  time  his  own  color  disap-^ 
pears  and  he  along  with  it.* 

With  Emerson  all  is  very  different;  hiib  literary  cul- 
ture iii  of  hiui,  and  not  merely  on  him.  (Hii(  learning 
appears  not  in  hts  quotations,  hut  in  his  talk.  It  is 
the  wine  itself,  and  not  the  vintner's  brand  on  the  ca-ik, 
which  stiows  its  quality.     In  his  reading  and  his  study, 
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lie  is  still  his  own  masti^r,  Hv  liMit  not  purchased  his 
education  witli  the  loss  of  his  identity,  not  of  his  mnn- 
hood ;  nay,  he  has  not  forgotten  his  kindred  in  getting 
hiM  culture.  He  is  still  the  master  of  himself,  no  niiiii 
provoki-K  him  even  into  n  monienliiry  imitwtion.  He 
keeju  his  individuality  with  mttideiily  asceticism,  and 
with  u  conscience  rurely  foimii  ninongst  literary  men. 
Virgil  llomerixcs,  Hesiodize<i,  and  plays  Theocritus 
now  and  tlien.  Knierson  plays  Emerxon,  always  Emer- 
son. He  honors  GnH-w  ami  is  not  ii  stranger  with 
her  nohlest  sons,  he  pauses  as  a  learner  before  the  lovely 
muse  of  Germany,  he  bows  low  with  exaggerating  rev- 
erence before  the  practical  skill  of  England;  but  no 
one,  nor  nil  of  these,  have  power  to  kuIhIuc  that  serene 
and  upright  intellect.  He  riscH  from  the  orade  he 
stooped  tu  consult  jtist  as  erect  as  lieforc.  His  read- 
ing gives  a  certain  richness  to  his  style,  which  is  more 
literary  than  that  of  any  American  writer  that  we  re- 
member: on  much  so  a.*  thiit  of  Jen-my  Taylor.  He 
takes  much  for  granted  in  his  reader,  as  if  lie  were 
addressing  men  who  had  read  everything,  and  wished 
to  be  reminded  of  what  they  had  read.  In  classic 
^imvn  there  was  no  rwiding  public,  only  n  »elcct  audi- 
ence of  highly  cultivated  men.  It  was  so  in  Kngliind 
once,  the  literature  of  that  period  indicates  the  fact. 
Only  religious  and  dramatic  works  were  designed  for 
pit,  box,  and  gallery.  Nobody  ran  speak  more  clearly 
and  more  plainly  than  Emerson,  but  take  any  one  of 
his  CN.says  or  orations  and  you  see  that  he  does  not 
write  in  the  language  of  the  mass  of  men  more  than 
Thucydides  or  Tacitus.  Hi-<  style  is  allusive  as  an  ode 
of  Horace  or  Pindar,  and  the  allusions  are  to  literu* 
ture  which  is  known  to  but  few.  Hence,  while  his 
thought  is  human  tn  substance  and  Aiii«rican  in  its 
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modificaltong,  and  tliercfore  ctuily  grtupcd,  compre- 
licndccl,  unci  welcomed  by  men  of  tin-  conimonestt  cul- 
ture, it  is  but  few  who  uiidemtnnd  the  vntirc  meAning 
of  the  sentenees  which  he  writes.  His  stjie  refkcts 
American  scenery,  and  is  dimpled  into  rare  bcautj  as 
it  flows  by,  and  so  h»a  a  pleasing  fascination ;  but  it 
reflects  also  the  literary  scenery  of  his  own  mind,  and 
so  half  of  hi<  thought  is  lust  on  half  his  readers.  Ac^ 
rordtngly  no  writer  or  lecturer  find*  n  roiidicr  access 
for  bin  thoughts  to  the  mind  of  the  people  nt  large, 
but  no  American  author  is  leas  intelligible  to  the  peo- 
ple in  all  his  manifold  meaning  and  beauty  of  allu- 
xioQ.  He  has  not  completely  learned  to  think  with 
the  Ragest  sages  and  then  put  his  thoughts  into  the 
plain  speech  of  plain  men.  Every  word  is  intelligible 
in  tlie  massive  speech  of  Mr.  Webster  and  lias  its  effect, 
while  Emerson  has  still  something  of  the  imbecility  of 
the  scholar  as  compared  to  the  power  of  the  man  of  ac- 
tion, v,-ho«c  word#  fall  liki;  the  notes  of  the  wood- 
thrusli,  euch  in  its  time  and  place,  yet  without  pick- 
ing and  choosing.  "  Hliicksmitlia  and  teamsters  do  not 
trip  in  tlieir  Hpeecti,"  says  he,  "  it  is  a  shower  of  bul- 
lets. It  is  Cambridge  men  who  correct  themaelvesi 
nnd  begin  again  at  every  half  sentence:  and  moreover, 
will  pun  and  refine  too  mucb,  and  swerve  from  the 
matter  to  the  expression."  But  of  the  peculiarities  of 
his  style  we  shall  speak  again. 

Emerson's  works  do  not  betray  any  exact  scholar- 
ship, which  lias  a  certain  totality  as  well  oe  method 
almut  it.  It  is  plain  to  see  ttutt  his  favorite  authors 
liave  been  Plutarch,  especially  that  outpouring  of  his 
immense  common-place  book,  his  "  Moral  Writings,** 
Montaigne,  Shakespeare,  George  Herbert,  Milton, 
Wordswortli,  Coleridge,  and   Curlylc.     Of  Utc  years 
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his  works  contAin  alliisions  to  the  ancient  orkntnl  liter- 
ature from  wliiHi  lie  lini  borrowvcl  nonK-  linr<I  mimes 
and  some  vnlimble  tliutiglitii,  bttt  ia  occnaionallv  led 
astra.v  by  its  influence,  for  it  i§  plain  that  he  does  not 
understand  that  curious  pliilosophv  he  quotes  from.' 
Hence  hi*  oricnl.'il  allies  arc  brought  up  to  lake  a 
stand  which  no  miui  ilri'iime^l  of  in  their  time,  and  mad« 
to  defend  ideas  not  known  to  men  till  long  after  these 
antediluvian  sa^es  were  at  rest  in  their  graves.* 

In  Kmerson'it  writingH  you  do  not  »<dc  indlcationw  of 
exact  mental  discipline,  so  remarkable  in  Bacon,  Mil- 
ton) Taylor,  and  South,  in  Schiller,  Lcssing  and 
Schleiermachcr ;  neither  bus  he  the  wide  range  of  mere 
literature  noHceahle  in  all  other  men.  He  works  up 
scicnitfic  fact.H  in  Iiih  writings  with  great  skill,  often 
penetrating  beyond  the  fact,  and  discuitsing  the  idea 
out  of  wliich  it  and  many  other  kindred  facta  atitni  to 
have  proceeded ;  this  indicates  not  only  a  nice  eye  for 
facts,  but  a  mind  singularly  powerful  to  detect  latent 
analogies,  and  hcl-  the  one  in  the  many.  Yet  there  is 
nothing  to  show  any  regular  and  systematic  discipline 
in  acienoe  which  appears  so  eminently  iu  Schiller  anil 
Hegel.  He  seems  tn  learn  his  science  from  occasional 
conversation  with  men  of  science,  or  from  state- 
ments of  remarkable  discoveries  in  the  common  Jour- 
nals, not  from  a  cunftd  and  regular  study  of  facU  or 
trontiiics. 

With  all  liis  literary  culture  he  has  an  intense  Tore 
of  nature,  a  true  sight  and  appreciation  thereof;  not 
tlic  analytic  eye  of  tlic  naturalist,  but  the  synthetic 
vi-Mon  of  the  poet,  A  book  never  clouds  bis  sky.  His 
figures  are  drawn  from  nature,  he  sees  the  fact.  No 
chart  of  nature  hangs  up  in  his  windows  to  shut  out 
nature  herself.     How  well  he  ssys: 
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"It  a  mnn  would  be  aione,  li-t  him  loolc  nt  the  stsM.  'I1ie 
mys  Ihnt  i-omt  fruin  tliooc  lientriily  worlds  will  separate  be- 
tween him  and  vulgnr  thintp.  One  niiRht  think  the  atinaspbera 
wiLS  iiuiila  trmiiipBrt-iit  with  tliis  (ll■«a);■^  to  givq  mao  In  the 
henvcnlf  bodies  the  |icq>etual  presence  of  the  nibUmb  Seen  In 
(be  »tmt»  of  dlies,  how  great  titey  arc  I  If  the  titun  should 
npprnr  one  ninthl  in  a  tliouMUid  years,  how  would  men  liclleve 
nnd  ndorc;  and  pre«en«  for  many  Beneraljonii  the  nrmcinbninco 
of  the  city  of  Cod  whicli  hud  becci  tbown  I  Bui  cmry  night 
ooniG  out  these  prcarhciM  of  t»cauty  and  Uf^t  the  unlverK  with 
their  admoul!iluiig  siuile.  .  .  .  Tu  apcuk  truly,  few  ndul^ 
penmns  can  tee  nature.  Mi>»t  penunit  di>  not  kc  the  >uii.  At 
least  tbejr  hare  a  rcry  luperflcLal  Mclng.  The  nun  itliinilnntn 
only  the  qfC  of  the  man,  but  ihlncs  Into  tlic  rjc  and  the  heart 
of  the  child.  The  lover  of  nature  in  lie  whose  iiiwnril  niid 
ontwnrd  iiensM  ere  still  truly  adjusted  to  each  other,  who  hajt 
retained  the  npint  of  Infancy  cren  Into  the  em  of  manhood. 
Ills  iiitrrcmmo  with  ticat-cn  and  (itrth  Ixvomcs  part  of  his  dally 
food.  In  tJic  prucm-c  of  nature,  a  wild  delight  runs  through 
the  man,  lu  spite  uf  real  sorrows.  Nntiirv  tnys,  Ite  U  lay 
rrrntiirc.  nnd  nisugre  all  tit.i  lm|)crtlncnt  ffiiett,  he  xhnll  be  g|g|j| 
with  me-  Not  the  sun  or  tlie  summer  alone,  but  ei'cry  hour  nnd 
tmxan  yields  Its  tribute  of  delight  j  for  every  hour  and  rhan|{e 
eorr«|iondii  to  and  authoriMii  a  difTerciit  state  of  mind,  from 
breatliir.ts  noon  to  yrlminnst  nitdnlitht.  Nature  U  a  ffltlnft  that 
fits  npially  well  a  comic  or  a,  mourning  piece.  In  good  heallli, 
the  air  is  «  cordial  of  Incredible  virtu*-.  Crossliift  a  bare  com- 
mon,  In  unavi  puddles,  at  Iwiliji^t,  under  a  clouded  sky,  without 
having  in  my  thouglits  any  occurrence  of  spcci'il  ginx)  fi>rtunei 
I  hare  enjoyed  a  perfert  rxhllnrntlon.  Almost  T  fear  to  think 
how  glud  I  am."  In  tlic  nuods  too,  a  mnn  eaiit)  olf  his  years,  as 
the  snake  his  tloujch,  nnd  nt  what  prrlml  soever  of  life,  U  al- 
ways a  child.  In  the  woods  Li  peri)etual  ymitli.  Within  thetr 
plantations  of  God  n  decorum  and  sanctity  reign,  n  pcrennlsl 
festival  is  drestcd,  and  the  gutnl  sees  not  how  he  »hoold  tire  of 
them  In  a  tlioiitiuid  yeurs.  hi  lite  woods  we  n-turti  to  mison 
and  failh.  There  1  frrl  that  nothing  can  befall  me  In  life,— 
no  disgrace,  no  cHlnmlly  (Icaring  me  my  eyw),  which  nature 
cannot  pcpnir.  .Standing  on  tlie  hare  ground,—  my  hrod  liatlied 
bjr  tlie  blithe  air,  and  uplilcd  into  infinite  spiice.-'all  mean 
egotUin  vanixhts.  I  become  a  trnnsparrnt  creball.  I  am  noth- 
ing. I  sec  all.  The  currents  of  the  UnlrrnisI  Being  circulate 
through  lue,  I  am  juirt  or  particle  of  God.  Ilie  name  of  the 
Dcarot  friend  Munds  then  foreign  and  an-itlental.  To  be 
bwthm.  to  bo  acquaintances,  master  or  scrrant,  is  then  a  trifle 
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■nil  «  dinturbnnct  I  am  thr  lover  of  uncantainrd  and  immor- 
tal benuty,  In  tlic  wiMfrnuii  I  find  BoinvUiiiig  innrr  dcnr  and 
conMtc  than  in  stircU  or  vllluges.  In  the  tmnquU  landicnpe, 
unTcl^rctiilly  In  the  dislnnt  line  of  tlir  horbton,  man  txdiolds 
•omrwliiit  M  brautitui  ns  his  own  nature.*    .    .    . 

■'  The  Iriulcainnn.  the  attornej',  comes  out  of  Ilia  din  and  crafl 
of  tlic  »trcrt,  and  8rcs  the  iky  and  thr  waodE,  and  Is  a  man 
•Knin.  In  Ihdr  clcmnl  cnlm  he  finds  himself.  The  lienlth  of 
tbe  ryt  tevim  tu  deiuiind  a  horlMn.  W«  arc  never  tired,  so 
lonjc  an  wc  can  see  far  rnouo^i. 

"  But  in  oUier  liourii  nature  anttsnel  the  soul  purel)'  by  its 
lovclincEi,  and  witliout  any  iniitiin?  of  eoqiorcnl  beneflt.  I  have 
Men  the  speetael«  of  muruing  from  the  hill-li>p  ot-er  ag^tinst  my 
houiir,  from  ttaybrrnk  to  nufi-riue,  with  emollona  which  an  an^lf 
migiit  ikliare-  'llie  long  blender  burs  of  cluud  fluut  like  fliliei 
In  llic  sen  of  crimson  light.  From  the  eartli  a-i  a  shore  I  look 
out  into  thnl  silent  nen.  1  seem  to  pnrtnlic  its  rapid  trnn*- 
forniHlioii!':  tlie  ndiit  enchanliiieiit  nrrn-lie*  my  duct,  and  I 
dilate  and  conspire  with  the  momiiid  wind.  !Iow  doc»  nature 
deify  U9  with  «  few  Hnd  cheap  elemental  Give  me  heallh  and 
•  day,  and  I  will  nuihc  the  pomp  of  cmperon  ridieulon.i.  llie 
dawn  is  my  .\19yrLi1t  tlie  sunset  ami  mooti-rise  my  Puphos. 
and  iinlinnKlnalilr  rrnlms  of  faerie;  brand  nooci  ishiill  be  my 
England  of  the  scnM;s  and  the  understanding;  the  night  shall 
bt  my  Germany  of  mystle  philosophy  and  dirams.t 

Most  writers  are  demon izcd  or  possessed  by  some  one 

truth,  or  perhaps  some  one  whim.     Look  where  they 

will,  they  mc  nothing  but  tlwl.     Mr.  Emerson  holds 

liiinNc'lf  (-rect,  and  no  one  thing  cngrowes  his  attention, 

no  one  idea ;  no  one  intellectual  faculty  domineem  over 

the  rest.     Sensation  does  not  dim  reflection,  nor  docs 

his  thought  lend  its  Kickly  hue  to  tlie  tilings  about  him. 

Even  Goethe,   with   uU   hi«  botiHtcd   efiuilibrium,  hdd 

hiH   intellectual  faculties  less  perfectly   in  hand  than 

Emerson,     lie  has  no  hobbies  to  ride;  even  liiH  fond- 

ncn  for  the  ideal  and  the  beautiful,  does  not  hinder 

him  from  oljstinalcly  looking  rciil  and  ugly  things  in 

the  face,     ile  carrier  the  Anierican  idea  of  freedom  in- 

*  Centenary  cd..  Vol.  I.  pp.  T-10. 
t  The  !>amc  pp.  16.  IT. 
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to  his  most  intimate  personAlity,  and  keeps  his  individ- 
uality safe  nmi  Hat-rtnl.  Mv  cautiorm  young  men 
against  stooping  their  minds  to  other  men.  He  knovs 
no  master.  Sometimes  this  is  carried  la  an  aj>parent 
excess,  and  he  underrntcs  the  real  value  of  literature, 
afraid  IcHt  the  youth  Ixconiv  a  hookworm  and  not  a 
man  tliinking.     But  how  well  he  aays: 

"  Meek  young  m«n  grow  up  In  librarfee,  Iwlievtng  it  thdr 
duty  to  accept  the  rtcws  which  Clr^ro,  which  l.ocki!,  which 
DiK'on  hai'e  ipvcn,  forgetful  that  Clivro.  Locke,  niid  Diuhih  wck 
only  young  men  in  Ubrorlm  when  Ihcy  wrote  thr->e  books. 
Hctice,  i[i^tf«(l  of  innn  tliinking.  <vc  hure  the  boukwonn. 

" Books  ore  the  hcit  of  things  "cll  used;  aliiisrd,  «mon|;  Uic 
worst  What  is  llw  riglit  use?  Whnl  is  the  one  end,  which  nil/ 
mcnnK  go  to  effect?  They  ore  for  nothing  bnt  to  lns|>lre.  t^ 
hud  better  never  icir  a  book  thnn  to  lie  warped  !>}■  iti  nttrnetion 
clean  out  of  my  own  orbit,  and  maclc  ■  *atel1ito  InMrud  of  a 
syalcm.  I1ie  one  tiling  in  the  world  of  value  in  the  aetlrc  souL 
^'hlii  cTcry  mnn  Is  cnlltled  to;  this  every  mnn  rontnln«  within 
liim,  olthougli.  in  almost  nil  ineii,  obstructed,  and  na  yet  unborn. 
The  soul  active  see*  aluntiitc  truth,  and  utters  truth  or  ero- 
■te«.  ,  .  .  The  book,  the  college,  tlie  school  of  art,  the  In- 
stitution of  any  kind  stop  with  snnte  past  utterance  of  genius. 
TIii»  U  good,  sny  llieyi  let  us  holil  bj-  this.  Tlicy  pin  me  down, 
lliey  look  backward  and  not  forwur<l.  Bnt  genius  looks  for- 
ward; the  c}'ci  of  man  arc  set  In  hU  forehead,  not  In  his  hind- 
hend;  awn  hopes,  genius  crciites.  WImtever  talenti  may  he.  If 
Ihc  man  creates  not,  the  pure  cfTInx  of  the  Deity  Is  not  hi*; 
cinders  and  smoke  tlierc  may  be,  but  not  yet  flame 

"  The  world  of  any  moment  It  the  merwl  appearance.  Some 
great  dceonan.  »omc  fetich  of  a  government,  some  ephenicml 
trn<le,  or  war  or  rnnn  Is  cried  np  liy  half  mankind  and  cried 
down  by  the  other  luilf.  an  If  all  depended  on  thin  particular 
up  or  down.  I'lie  odd*  are  that  the  whole  question  i.i  not  worth 
the  poorest  thought  which  tlic  scholar  has  lott  In  listening  to 
the  conlrorersy.  I,et  him  not  quit  hl.i  belief  that  a  popgun  Is 
a  popgim,  though  Uie  ancient  and  honorable  of  the  eartli  affirm 
it  to  be  the  cnick  of  doom.  In  «I1eiice,  fn  steadinou.  In  icrere 
abstraetloti,  let  bim  hold  by  blmsrlf;  add  observation  to  obscrra. 
tlon,  patloil  of  neglect,  pntlent  of  reproach,  and  bide  hi4  own 
thne, —  happy  enough  If  lie  cnn  satisfy  himself  alone  that  this 
day  he  has  wen  sometbiuf  truly.    Success  trtads  on  tmtj  right 
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Btep.  For  tlie  iiiAlln<-t  Ss  mire  thut  proaipta  Iiiiii  to  tril  hi* 
brottier  what  lie  thinks.  He  then  Irnrns  thai  in  gmng  down 
into  tho  Bccn'ts  uf  hiH  own  mind  he  hnii  dcBfciidnl  into  tlic  tic- 
crcU  of  nil  mlndn.  He  Imrni  (lint  h«  vho  has  mnxtcml  any 
law  in  hit  privntr  thuufthti  ji  manlFr  to  tliat  rxtcnt  of  rII  men 
whouc  lanfpiaKc  he  RpcnkK,  nnd  of  nil  into  whotc  lan|[iin]ic  hia 
own  cnn  be  transliitcd.  The  poet,  in  utter  &olilu(1c  mncinl>er- 
ing  hi4  epont II neons  thoiiglitH  nnd  rccord!nt(  them.  In  fnund  to 
have  recorded  that  wbicb  men  tn  crowded  cities  And  true  for 
Uicm  also."  * 

To  uti  the  effect  of  Emerson's  writingH  is  profoundly 
religiouti;  they  stimulate  to  piety,  the  love  of  God,  to 
goodness  as  the  love  of  man.'  We  know  nn  living 
writer  in  nny  Inngiutgc  who  cxereiscM  no  jiowt-rfwl  n 
religiouit  influence  »s  he.  Most  young  pcntoiis,  not 
eccleaiasticnl,  will  confess  this.  We  know  he  is  often 
called  hard  names  on  pretence  that  he  is  not  religious. 
We  remember  once  being  present  at  a  meeting  of  gen- 
tlemen, scholarly  men  some  of  them,  after  the  New- 
Bnglnnd  ntantlard  of  sdiolurohip,  who  spent  the  even- 
ing in  debating  "  Whether  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  wtis 
a  Clirintian."  ^  Tlie  opinion  was  quite  generally  en- 
tertained that  he  wiut  not,  for  "  disciplcuhip  was  neces- 
sary to  Chriitinnity,"  "  And  the  osaence  of  Christian 
dtacipleship  "  was  thought  to  consist  in  "  sitting  at  the 
feet  of  our  blessed  Lord  (pronounced  Laawd!)  and 
calling  him  Master,  which  Emerson  certainly  does  not 
do."  Wc  value  Christianity  tut  much  as  most  men,  and 
the  name_ Christian  to  us  is  very  dear;  but  when  wc  re- 
membered the  character,  tlie  general  tone  and  conduct 
of  the  men  who  arrogntc  to  themselves  the  name  Chris- 
tian, and  Bwm  to  think  they  have  n  right  to  monopo- 
lize the  Holy  Spirit  of  Religion,  and  '*  shove  away  the 
worthy  bidden  guest,"  the  whole  thing  rmiinded  us  of 
a  funny  story  related  by  an  old  writer:  "  It  was  once 

*  Ccntenarr  cd..  Vol.  1,  )>]>.  89,  OV,  IH  108. 
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propoKctl  in  the  Britisli  House  of  Commons  that  James 
Uslier,  afterward  tlie  celebrated  Archbwhop  of  Ar- 
magh, hut  then  a  young  mnn,  should  be  ndmittfd  to 
the  mwemhly  of  Ihc  '  King'^  Divines.'  "  The  proposi- 
tiont  if  wc  rcmciTibc-r  rightly,  gave  rise  to  some  dehnte 
upon  which  John  Selden,  a  younger  man  than  Usher, 
but  highly  di»itingui«h<-d  and  much  reipected,  rote  and 
raid,  "  that  it  reminded  him  of  a  propoHition  which 
might  be  made,  that  Inigo  Jone§,  the  famous  arcliitect, 
should  be  admitted  to  the  worshipful  company  of 
Mousetrap  Makers!"* 

Mr.  Kmi:rson's  writings  are  eminently  religious; 
Chrlitian  in  the  best  sense  of  that  word.  '  This  has 
often  been  denied  for  two  n.-asoni(:  beenunc  Mr.  Emrr- 
■on  wtfi  little  value  on  the  mythology  of  the  Cbrintinn 
Mctt,  tio  more  iierhaps  than  on  the  mythology  of  the 
Greeks  and  the  Scandinavians,  and  also  hecausa  his 
writings  far  tranxc>end  the  mcvhitmral  morality  and 
format  pictUm  commonly  ^^^commL■nli[.■d  by  gentlemen 
in  pulpits.  Highly  religious,  h«  is  not  at  all  eccle- 
siastical or  bigoted.  He  has  small  reverence  for  forms 
and  traditions;  a  manly  life  is  the  only  form  of  relig- 
ion which  he  rccognixcs,  and  hence  we  do  not  wonder  at 
sU  that  he  al^o  hnw  been  deemed  an  infidel.  It  would 
be  very  surpriiting  if  it  were  not  so.  Still  it  is  not  re- 
ligion that  is  most  conspicuous  in  these  volumes ;  that 
b  not  to  be  looked  for  except  in  the  special  religious  lit- 
emture,  yet  we  mti-it  confess  tliat  any  one  of  Emerxon'e 
works  SM'ina  far  more  religious  than  wliat  are  commonly 
called  "  good  books,"  including  the  claAs  of  scrntons. 

To  show  what  is  in  .Mr.  EmersonV  books  and  what 
is  not,  let  us  make  a  little  more  detailed  examination 
thereof.  He  is  not  a  logical  writer,  not  Hyutnnatic, 
not  what  is  cotntnonly  called  philosophical ;  didactic  to 
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n  grcftt  degree,  but  never  dcmoniitriitiTc.  So  wc  arc 
not  fo  look  for  n  scHintific  plun,  or  for  ft  system  of 
which  the  uiithor  Ls  hiniHcIf  conncioii^.  Still,  in  all  sane 
men  tliere  must  be  a  system,  tliough  the  man  does  not 
know  it.  There  are  two  ways  of  reporting  upon  an 
author :  one  is  to  represent  him  by  specimens,  the  other 
to  descrilw  him  by  nnnlysis;  one  to  show  off  a  finger 
or  foot  of  the  Venus  dc  Medici,  the  other  to  give  the 
dimensions  thereof.  We  will  attempt  both,  and  will 
speak  of  Mr.  Kmerson's  starting  point,  bis  terminut  a 
quo;  then  of  his  method  of  procedure,  his  via  in  qua; 
then  of  the  coneluiiion  he  arrives  at,  bis  terminut  ad 
quern.  In  giving  the  dim<'n»ion»  of  his  statue  we  shall 
exhibit  also  some  of  the  parts  described. 

Most  writers,  knowingly  or  unconsciously,  take  as 
their  point  of  departure  some  spmal  and  finite  thing. 
This  man  starts  from  a  tradition,  the  philosophical 
trndition  of  Aristotle,  Plato,  Leibnitz,  or  Locke;  this 
from  the  theological  tradition  of  the  Protestants  or 
the  Catholics  and  never  will  dare  get  out  of  sight  of 
bis  authorities,  be  takes  the  bearing  of  everything  from 
his  tradilior.  Such  a  man  may  sail  the  sen  for  ages, 
be  arrives  nowhere  at  the  last.  Our  trnditionixt  must 
not  outgo  bis  tradition ;  the  Catholic  must  not  get  be- 
yond his  church,  nor  the  Protestant  out-travel  his  Bi- 
ble. Olliers  start  from  some  fixed  fact,  a  sacrament, 
a  constitution,  the  public  opinion,  the  public  morabty, 
or  the  popular  religion.  This  they  are  to  defend  at 
all  hazards;  of  course  they  will  retain  all  falsehood  and 
injustice  which  fitvor  this  institution,  and  reject  all  jus- 
tice and  truth  which  oppose  the  same.  Others  pre- 
tend to  start  from  God,  but  in  reality  do  take  their  de- 
parture from  a  limited  conception  of  God,  from  the 
Hebrew  notion  of  him,  or  tltc  Catholic  notion,  from  the 
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Calviniatic  or  the  Unitarian  notion  of  God.  B7  and 
by  thoy  are  hindered  and  stopped  in  their  prof^rvHS. 
The  philosophy  of  these  three  chiscH  of  men  U  always 
vitiated  hy  tlic  prujudia-K  they  sttiirt  with. 

Mr,  Kmeraon  takes  man  for  his  point  of  depnrturct 
Iw  means  to  take  the  whole  of  man :  man  with  his  his- 
tory, man  with  his  nature,  his  sensational,  intcllecttuili 
Qtorul,  affvctional  nnd  religious  instincts  mid  fucultivH. 
With  him  nian  is  the  iiieHSurc  of  all  Ihinj^,  of  ideas 
and  of  facts ;  if  they  fit  man  they  are  accepted,  if  not 
ihrown  asid«.  This  appears  in  his  first  book  and  in 
his  last: 

'"nie  toKgoing  frcnnutions  bdield  God  nnd  nature  tuec  to 
fare,  wf  llin>iigh  tlii-lr  *yce.  Why  abould  not  we  aUo  enjoj-  an 
original  ndaliun  to  the  universe?  Why  should  na4  we  have  a 
porlry  and  tilill<Mnt>)iy  of  iKKight  ntid  not  of  trndltion,  and  a 
rdiglon  by  a  rcvcliition  to  us,  and  not  the  history-  of  their*? 
|{Bibo«omeil  for  s  tcnson  In  iinliire,  wIiom  tlooiU  ot  life  stivnni 
around  and  through  us,  nnd  Invite  us  hy  the  power*  tliry  *up|tlf 
to  AL'ttou  praportlon«l  lo  nature,  why  sliuitld  wr  griipc  among 
the  dry  binici  of  the  pmt,  or  put  the  llvlni;  fcenrratton  Into 
ina«iuenide  out  of  It«  t'luleil  wurdrohe?  11ie  son  Kliina  lu^ay 
nlsn.  Tliere  is  more  wool  and  flax  In  the  fleJds,  Thrre  are  nrw 
luiuU,  new  men,  o<.-w  Uioughti,  Let  ua  demand  our  own  works 
and  lain  and  wonJiip."  * 

Again  he  apeakti  in  a  higher  mood  of  the  sane  tlicmc: 

"That  Is  always  l>cst  which  f^vn  me  to  mjwif.  The  mihttme 
is  cxdted  in  too  by  ttw  gr«ut  ttoirat  doclnne.  Obcj'  thyself. 
That  which  tiums  God  In  inc  fortlDcs  inc.  That  which  shows 
God  out  of  me,  nukeii  me  a  wart  anil  a  wen.  There  Is  no 
longer  a  necessary  reaion  for  my  bclu)t.  Already  the  long 
shadows  of  untimely  oblivion  creep  over  me.  and  I  shall  deceiue 
for  ever." 

"  Wherever  a  man  comes,  there  rome«  revolution.  The  olil  It 
fot  s1av«a.  Wlicn  a  man  comes,  all  books  are  legible,  all  tilings 
trantparent,  all  religions  ore  forras.  He  b  religious.  Man  1* 
tiic  •under- worker.    He  is  seen  aioid  mlrucks.    All  Bien  bIcM 

'  Ccntcoary  cd..  Vol.  1,  p.  3. 
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and  cune.  (Ic  «(>tth  yea  nnd  nay  only.  The  lUtlonarLacfia  of 
kJI|;1oii,  (lie  HSsuniptjuii  that  tlie  nge  of  >n»tilrnUon  is  puftt,  that 
the  Illblc  i.t  cl<wn],  tlip  fciir  ot'dcgrading  the  chonictcr  of  Jwut 
by  rcpresfiiUiig  him  an  n  mail,  itidicute  witli  bulBclrnt  clcanicu 
the  fnUeliiMid  of  niir  thmlu)!;}'.  It  1^  the  ofllce  of  u  true  tcjichcr 
to  show  us  thnt  Ciod  U.  not  wn»j  that  he  ipcuktUi,  not  iipiikc." 

"  I.rt  miT  Hihiiniilsli  you,  ftn>l  of  nil,  lo  go  HlniKrj  to  refuttc  the 
SikhI  mtxlel.i,  eicn  thouc  whkli  srv  suL-red  in  the  imuginntlon  of 
men.  and  diirr  to  love  Uo<l  wilbout  ■□cdiHtoc  or  reU.  Friends 
enuuirh  yon  kIiuI]  find  who  will  hold  up  to  your  cniulotion  WctlcyM 
uiiil  UberlSiu.  saints  uiid  pruphets.  Tliiiiik  God  for  tfacw  good 
men,  hut  my,  '  1  lUi^o  am  n  tnitii.'  Imttnllon  rjinnnt  ([o  nhoTc  it« 
lli<»lel.  The  imitntor  doomn  himself  to  hopviesi  mnliiKrity.  'I'iie 
Inventor  did  It  lierntiKe  It  uns  iiidiirfll  to  him,  nnd  no  In  him  It 
has  a  I'ltanu.  In  the  liiiitiilor,  nutneUiIng  el.sc  in  nulural,  nnd  lie 
bercBTcs  hinuelf  of  his  own  bcauly  to  eouio  sliort  of  aiiotbrr 
nuuv'i. 

"YouTsetf  a  new-born  burd  of  Uie  Holy  Ghost, —  cast  behind 
you  all  conformity,  imd  ucigunint  men  at  the  lint  hand  with 
Deity.  Look  to  it  flrit  and  only  thiit  fiLihion,  custom,  nuthor- 
lly,  plciuure,  ond  money  urc  iiathing  to  you,  are  not  bandages 
over  your  cj'cs  tlmt  you  cunnot  »ee, —  but  live  the  privilege  of 
the  Immi'S'iiiriililc  cnlnd." 

'■  Let  tnun  then  learn  the  revelation  of  nil  nature^  and  all 
llioii|[ht  li)  his  hi-iirti  this  iiiuiielyi  Unit  tlie  Highest  ilwelU  witli 
hun;  Uiut  the  lounri  of  nalurc  arc  in  hli  own  mind  If  the  ten* 
tlincnt  of  duty  U  Micrt.  Itut  if  he  uuuld  know  what  the  great 
God  ipenketh.  he  inuit  '  go  into  his  datet  nnd  shut  the  door.' 
as  Jvius  snid,  God  will  not  inuke  hlnisvlf  innnifeat  to  cowitrda. 
He  mutt  greatly  llj>lrn  In  hjnuclf,  withdrawing  hlintelf  from 
all  the  ucceiils  of  olher  men's  devotion,  lllelr  prayers  even 
arc  hurtful  to  him.  until  he  hnve  made  his  own.  The  kouI 
inukei  no  uppcal  from  Itielf,  Our  religion  vulgarly  standi  on 
numU'rs  of  hrliever*.  Whenevcf  the  uppcul  U  niHilc, —  no  mat- 
ter h'liv  hidirrftly, —  to  nuioher*,  prncUmnllon  U  then  nnd 
(here  mnde,  that  religion  Is  not.  He  that  finds  God  a  ■wed. 
cnivlo]>Ing  thought  to  him  never  couiiti  IiIk  eompony.  U'hen  t 
tit  ill  that  preiennt,  who  shall  dure  to  come  inF  ^^'hen  1  rent 
In  per f net  humllltjr,  when  I  burn  irlth  pure  lorc^  what  can 
Calvin  or  Swedenborg  auyf  "  * 

And  Jigniii  in  liU  liitciit  publicntion : 

"The  godt  of  fable  arc  the  shining  moment*  of  greitt  men. 
We  run  all  our  t'ctiel*  into  one  mould.    Our  eoloual  theologies 

■  Centenary  cdL,  Vi^  I.  pjp,  131.  lU,  Itfi;  roL  «,  pp.  d9i,  iSS. 
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of  JiuIbjVd.  ChrUIJMn,  Eluclilhuin.  MahomctiKin,  ore  the  oeccs- 
Mrj  and  Unicturnl  nctiuii  uf  the  liuiniiii  uiinil." 

"Moji  in  that  notilc  cmi«Kcni"i»  pliinl  whlrli  ft'O'"'^  U'tc  the 
palli),  frail)  witlilii,  outwuitl.  ...  1  <^ouiit  bini  a  grcut  man 
who  inhabits  a  hififior  liplifrn  of  thaiitrlit.  Inta  wblrh  other  men 
rliic  with  labor  and  iliflk-ultj' t  he  hiu  but  to  open  hiH  eyes  ti>  *<tr- 
thlnip  in  a  true  li^ht.  and  la  lnr|[G  rvlallont;  whlUt  they  must 
make  puJnful  corrctflidns,  tuid  keep  •  vigUiUil  eye  ou  ntany 
sourect  of  error." 

"  'Ilie  geuiuH  of  humanjty  is  the  right  point  of  view  of  hi*- 
lory.  .  ,  .  I'or  a  time  our  («iriirr»  srrvi-  us  jirrsonally,  u 
iiirtrc!!  or  lailutonca  of  prugrcss.  Once  they  were  aofcda  of 
Imimlcdjj;*'  uiui  llirir  flgurrs  loiidicd  Iho  sky.  llicn  we  drew 
nmr.  saw  their  mmiu,  culture,  niul  limits;  and  they  yielded 
lilrlr  plaee  to  I'ther  fKriiuWH.  Hapj))',  if  a  feir  name*  reinitiii 
to  hifih,  that  we  hove  not  bcm  al>]e  to  read  Ihcm  nearer,  and 
age  and  cnnipariMin  hute  not  rohlieii  Uiem  of  a  my.  But,  nt 
lu&t,  we  thnll  cco^c  to  look  In  men  for  rnmpletcnexi,  and  Khali 
content  ourMriTcs  with  tlieir  sucliil  and  delrgtitrd  ()uaiity. 

"  Yet,  iiithin  the  ilmltt  of  humiui  eduration  and  njicnty,  we 
may  say,  great  men  exist  tl>nt  llierc  may  tie  Brealcr  men.  The 
ilnitluy  of  orfpinlied  naliirr  it  ameiloratlnn,  and  vilio  ran  tell  Its 
Utnits?  It  is  for  man  to  tame  the  chaos!  on  every  skle,  whilst 
hr  lives  to  xeatter  tlte  tiredi  of  sricnre  and  of  *m\g,  that  ell- 
mate,  corn.  animolK,  men  mny  he  milder,  and  the  Kcmu  of  love 
and  hrrirfit  mny  bn  miilllpileiL" 

"  llie  world  is  yourin?  llie  former  nrent  men  call  to  tut  af- 
fectionately. We  loo  mu^t  write  Bililn,  Ui  unite  again  the 
lienvent  >inii  Ihi-  enrllily  world.  The  MTrrt  of  genius  I*  to  suf- 
fer no  fiction  to  eiti.1  for  us,  to  renliie  all  Uiat  we  know;  In 
the  iiigh  rrllnement  of  nindrm  life.  In  arts.  In  scicncfSi  In 
buokc,  in  men.  to  exact  pxKt  faith,  reality,  and  n  purpose:  and 
first,   last,   midst,   and   wltliout   end,   tn    lioiuir   erery    truth   by 

In  tiiix  EmiTMin  it>  more  American  tlian  America  her- 
srlf,  and  in  hiimelf  th«  higlivstt  expoDmt  in  literature 
of  thii  idea  of  litiman  freedom  nnd  tli«  value  of  man. 
Channtng  talks  of  the  dignity  of  humnn  nature,  hut 
gr«at  and  brilliant  Ihcme;  but  he  commonly,  (M-rhnpc 
always  subordinatot  the  nnture  of  man  to  some  of  the 
accidentH  of  his  hi»tory.     This  Emerson  n«vcr  does; 

•  CmUnaiy  «d.,  VoL  4,  pp.  4,  6,  33-3»,  iB<k 
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no,  not  once  ■»  nil  Ilia  workS)  nor  in  all  hU  life.  Still 
wc  think  it  ia  not  the  whole  of  man  from  which  h« 
xturta,  that  he  undervalues  the  loj^ical,  clrmonNtrHtive, 
and  hUtorlnil  undt-rstaniling,  with  Uit-  rosiiltit  thereof, 
and  also  midervalueK  the  iilTvctionii. ,  Hence  his  man, 
who  is  the  meo&ure  of  all  things,  ia  not  the  complete 
man.  Thix  defect  appears  in  his  ethics,  which  are  u 
littl*  cohl,  the  elliici  of  ninrbh-  nn-n ;  and  in  hi*  reUgioiis 
teachings,  thiL'  highoi>t  which  thi^  age  has  furnished, 
full  of  reverence,  full  of  faith,  but  not  proportion- 
ately rich  in  affection. 

Mr.  l-'.in<-ri<i>n  Ims  a  method  of  his  own  as  plainly 
marked  as  that  of  Lord  Bacon  or  Descartes,  and  as 
rigidly  adhered  to.  It  ia  not  the  inductive  method, 
by  wliich  you  arrive  «t  it  general  fact  from  many  par- 
ticular facts,  but  never  reach  a  universal  law ;  it  is  not 
the  deductive  method,  whereby  a  minor  law  i>i  derived 
from  a  major,  a  special  from  a  general  law ;  it  is 
neither  inductive  nor  deductive  demonstration.  But 
£merson  proceeds  by  the  way  of  intuition,  monsutional 
or  spiritual.  CJo  to  the  fact  and  look  for  your«elf,  is 
his  command;  u  material  fact  you  cannot  always  ver- 
ify and  so  for  that  muxt  depend  on  evidence,  a  npiritual 
fact  you  can  always  legitimate  for  yourself.  Thu«  he 
says: 

"lliat  which  Hcra*  faintlj  pa«i1ite  It  U  so  rvRiicil,  is  often 
faint  an<l  dim  because  tl  is  <i«cpHl  lentfd  in  Uif  mini]  among 

I  the  etcrriHl  vrrilirs.  Kmpirlenl  M-icncc  I*  nj>t  to  cloiid  the  »i^it. 
Olid,  tiy  tlic  very  knowleilpe  of  fuiicliuns  and  proceasea,  to  be- 
reiive  the  student  of  tlie  manly  rontrinpUtioii  of  Iho  wKult. 
The  snvnnt  liwi)mc!i  unpaciii-.  But  the  best  read  nntumtht. 
wlio  IfiuIs  nri  ciilire  nnd  drvmil  HttriiUon  to  tnitli,  will  see  tliut 
tlierc  rnnAlns  mucli  to  icnrn  of  hU  relation  to  thi-  wortct,  and 
that  It  i*  not  to  be  l«ariic<l  by  unj*  sddition  or  subtraction  or 
utiicr  comparison  of  knmm  (junntitiet,  but  li  nrrivcd  at  by 
untuujghl  mlliu  of  the  spirit,  by   coiiUnual   Mlf-recovery,  and 
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by  eoUr«  httmUity.  He  will  perceive  that  there  are  far  mora 
ru-elleiit  <)unlitlca  in  tlic  studciil  tliikn  |)rrciMnc«*  nnd  Infollt- 
bility,  Uiut  a  guem  1»  ofleo  more  fruitful  than  an  buli*i>utabl« 
•JIUTQiitloii,  and  ^hM  a  drvaiu  may  let  us  devper  into  Uk  MCret 
of   nature   thnn   a   hundred   eouocrtext   eiipcrioienti." 

"  Krrry  surmiiic  and  vaticliiuliuu  of  tlie  tniiid  U  entitled  to  ■ 
certain  rcipept.  nnd  wc  lenrn  to  prefer  imperfect  theories,  and 
•etiteiu.'eA  which  cuiiluln  |;llin|isiM  of  tnitli,  to  digested  fjitcint 
which  haiv  no  one  mluablc  lUKRulion.  A  wt*c  writer  wiil  feel 
that  tlie  enda  of  study  and  composition  Hre  best  answered  liy 
nnnounclnK  undiscovered  rcKlona  of  thouft'iU  und  *o  comtnutil- 
CMtiiig  through  hope  new  activity  to  tlie  torpid  ipfrlL"  * 

And  again: 

"Jmub  astoiilsliei  and  overpowers  sensual  people,  llicy  can- 
not unite  him  to  hiitory  or  rocondtc  lUra  with  tlientielvis.  As 
they  coUH!  to  revere  tlieir  intuitions  and  aspire  to  live  liolily, 
their  OH-n  piety  explttina  ctery  fnct,  tn-cry  word.' 

"  Tlie  iniguiry  leads  us  to  that  souroci  at  once  tlie  essence  ot 
geniiu,  the  cMiencc  of  virtue,  und  the  eateace  uf  life,  which  we 
cull  spuuUueity  ur  InsHncL  We  denote  Uiis  prluiury  wiadina 
oa  intuition,  whilst  all  luler  teachings  an:  tuiliuns.  In  that  deep 
force,  ttie  la^t  Tact  iH-Iiliid  wlilcti  aaulyii*  raniiot  go,  oil  tblagi 
And  their  commun  origin.  Vat  the  scnie  of  l>ein|t  which  In 
cnliD  liourn  riiMiv,  we  know  nut  how.  In  tlie  soul,  is  not  divene 
from  tlungx,  from  npncc,  from  lijtht,  from  time,  from  tnun, 
but  one  with  tbem.  and  pmcccdcth  uliriuutly  from  the  wime 
source  whence  tlieir  life  and  being  uloo  proMvdetli.  We  firit 
bliare  Die  lite  by  which  thlnjn  exitt.  and  afterwards  »m  tlicm 
a>  nppe^irnnces  In  nature,  and  forget  Uuit  we  hat<e  sliared  their 
cause.  Hero  is  the  fountain  of  action  an<l  the  fountnici  of 
thought-  Here  are  tlie  lungs  of  thst  Iniplrntlon  which  giveth 
man  wiwiom,  of  tlint  inspiration  of  man  which  ennnot  lie  denied 
without  iiii|>lrty  und  atlieiim.  We  lie  in  the  lap  of  immentc 
intelligence,  which  inakiM  ui  organs  of  Its  •tilvlty  and  leceliert 
of  itA  truth.  Wlicn  wn  dlhccm  Ju.itice,  when  we  dUcem  Irulhy 
«-c  do  nothing  of  ourbcires.  but  alti>w  a  jiatsage  to  itji  beiaou. 
If  we  ask  whence  this  cnines.  If  we  xcrk  to  pry  Into  the  soul 
that  CHU«c«,~  all  mctaplivMo,  ull  philosophy  Is  at  fault  Ita 
puiiiiii  or  its  abvnco  Is  nil  we  enn  affirm.  .  .  ,  Perception 
to  iH3t  whlmilcal,  hut  fnlaL  if  I  see  a  trail,  my  children  will 
•ee  It  after  me,  and  In  coutm  of  time,  nil  iiuinkind, —  altliaugl) 
H  owy  ehMire  tluit  no  one  hiu  5eeii  it  liefore  me.  For  ray  per- 
ception of  It  i«  u  much  a  fact  as  the  sud." 

•Centenary  ed.,  Vol   I.  pp.   «-7,  TO. 
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"Hic  tvlatlonit  nf  the  xcwl  to  Uic  Divine  Spirit  nre  *e  pure 
thut  it  i%  profane  to  tteek  to  iiiterpoie  lielpi.  It  must  be  that 
when  God  ii|inikeUi,  he  shoiild  rommunlcate  not  one  thing,  but 
nil  tiunipi  should  fill  llie  world  with  Iiis  voice:  ftliuuld  scatter 
forth  light,  nntiirc.  time,  rouIs,  from  the  centre  of  the  prcient 
Uioug)it{  iiiui  neu'-dute  and  Dnv-t.'redle  tlie  wluile.  Wlirnevor 
a  mind  1*^  xliaple,  and  rrcclircx  n  divine  witdom,  then  old  thingH 
puM  aw  By  ,^  means,  tnu'lieri,  tcxtii,  temples  full)  it  lirci  now 
und  nb»orhs  pnst  and  future  into  tlic  prraent  hour." 

'■  The  sou]  is  the  pcrteiver  and  revmler  of  truth.  We  know 
trutli  when  wc  ere  it.  let  Kcepti^*  (tn<l  ncaWer  tuy  whnt  the>' 
choose,  t'oulish  ]j«>])le  nslc  jou.  wlien  }*uu  liuvc  spoliai  wlmt 
they  do  not  vthh  to  henr,  '  liow  do  you  know  It  It  tlie  truth, 
and  not  an  error  of  j'uur  own?'  We  know  truth,  when  we  sec 
It.  fron)  ojslnlon,  M  nc  Itnow  wiieii  wc  nre  nwiike  tlint  wc  are 
Bwalie." 

"Tlie  grmt  dUtinctton  lielween  tenelicrs,  SAered  or  literATf; 
between  poet*  like  Herbert  nnd  pucts  like  Pope;  between  phi- 
lowptierti  lihe  tipiiiowi,  Kuiit,  si»l  C^k-r)d)te,  nnd  ptiiloMphcrs 
like  Locke,  PiUc;r,  Alackintoili,  and  Stewnrti  lictwcen  men  of 
the  world  whg  are  rcoktmed  iierouipllslicd  tulkeis,  and  hcr«  and 
tllcre  a  fervent  iiij'>tlc,  prophoylnK  hidf-ini'iinc  under  tJie  In* 
llnitude  of  iiis  thuuglit,  ii  thut  one  oIubi  speak  frum  iri'lAin,  tir 
from  enperlenrr,  iu>  parties  and  pouetsore  of  the  fncti  and  tlic 
otlier  clojs,  from  virAoirt,  as  &peclalori  mcrrly.  or  pciliapi  ni 
Hcquiintcd  Willi  the  furl,  on  the  evidence  of  third  per?on«.  It 
In  of  no  UKe  to  prtueh  to  mc  from  without.  I  enn  do  that  too 
easily  myself." 

"iliG  (oul  gives  itself  nione,  orlnlnnl,  nnd  pure,  to  (he 
Lonely,  Origlnul,  uud  Pure  who.  on  that  condition,  gladly  in- 
linbitjt,  leads,  and  »|)enkt  Ihrougli  it.  Then  it  U  gtiid,  young, 
and  nimble.  It  is  nut  wise,  but  it  ticet  through  oil  thlnKi:.  It 
1b  nut  culled  rcll^EiouD,  but  it  U  Innorent.  It  fitits  the  light  its 
own,  nnd  feels  that  tlic  gruas  grows  nnd  the  stone  fallK  by  a 
law  inferior  to,  and  dependent  on,  itn  tinlnrc.  Bcliold,  it  saitli. 
1  am  born  into  the  grcit.  the  nnivcr^nl  mind.  I,  the  Imperfect, 
■dore  my  own  I'erfect.  1  am  »uniehow  receptive  of  the  Great 
Soul,  nnd  thereby  I  do  oretlook  tlie  lun  nnd  tlie  stars  and  feci 
them  to  be  but  tlie  fair  ocddeiiLii  niid  cfTeetii  which  change  and 
pMi.  More  nnd  more  tlie  Mirgex  of  eTcrlai^ting  nature  enter 
Into  rac,  nnd  I  become  public  nnd  humun  in  my  regards  and 
actions.  Ho  come  I  to  live  In  thoughts  and  act  with  cnerglea 
which  nre  immortal."  * 

•  Ccnl«aiarj-  «L,  VoL  8,  pp.  97-«,  83-«(J,  3T9.  887,  Sim. 
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'All  }'our  lurniiig  of  all  lltcrnluro*  wotiM  nevtr  mnbl«  jou 
to  Anticlpiite  onp  »f  tlx  tlioiiKhli  nr  rxprciiloiu,  and  yet  each 
b  naturnl  drid   fuiuitlur  hh  liuuadiuld  wonlH."  * 

The  same  oietliod  in  his  last  work  is  ascribed  to 
Plato: 

"  Add  to  tiiU.  lie  Wlievct  (hat  poeliy,  prophecT;  and  the  high 
llMlght  arc  from  a  wiadum  of  which  man  is  not  tnAstcr,  Ihut  Ihe 
god*  ocTer  phlloiophlic;  but,  by  u  cdutlol  numlDt  these  miracles 
■re  accomplUhcd."  t 

Sometimes  he  exaggerates  the  value  of  this,  and  puta 
the  unconscious  before  the  self -conscious  state; 

"  It  It  pitiful  to  he  an  artiat.  when,  hy  fmbcuring  to  be 
artirtj,  we  mlglit  be  vcurU  nilcd  wlUi  (he  dhinc  «vcrflowln|[*, 
enriched  hy  tlie  cireulutionn  of  omniiteiencc  and  ainni]ireBeuce. 
Arc  there  not  momendi  In  (he  Ws(ory  of  lic«veci  wlicn  (he  hu- 
man race  was  not  counted  hy  indivldunU,  but  won  only  (lie  In- 
iucnccd,  wax  Ood  In  dlstribuUuii,  God  Tiisliing  Into  niiiKlfoim 
benefits  I(  is  Kubllcnc  to  receive,  Kublimc  to  lo*c,  but  tbU  Itut 
of  Impnrlltig  hh  fruni  u«,  (his  dcttrc  to  be  lovril,  tlie  wUh  to 
be  recogni(cd  a»  Endividualt,  U  finite,  comes  of  a  lover  itroln."  t 

He  is  sometimes  extravagent  in  the  claims  mode  for 
his  own  method,  and  maintninx  that  ccatac^  la  the  nat- 
ural and  exclusive  mode  of  arriving  at  new  truths,  while 
it  is  only  one  mode.  EcKtacy  in  tbv  Ktatc  of  intuition  in 
which  the  man  loses  his  indiridual  self-consciousness. 
Moments  of  this  character  are  few  and  rare  even  with 
men  like  the  St.  Vtctom,  like  Tauler,  and  Bohmc  and 
Swcdenborg.  'llie  wnting!i  of  all  the»e  men,  especially 
of  the  two  last,  who  moat  completely  surrendcreti  them- 
selves to  this  mode  of  action,  show  how  poor  and  in- 
Kiifficicnt  it  Ik.  All  that  mankind  has  learned  in  this 
way  in  little  compared  with  ttie  retulb  of  refiection, 

"Centenary  «i.  Vol.  I.  p.  91B, 
f  The  same.  \'i>l.  4,  p.  Sfl. 
tllia  umc  Vol  I.  p.  910. 
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of  meditation,  and  ciircful,  conxeiontioiis  looking  aft«r 
trutli ;  (lU  tlie  great  bentfiictors  of  Uic  world  have  been 
pttivnt  and  continuous  in  tli<-ir  work : 

"  Nut  fnitn  a  vain  nnd  sliullow  ttiouglit 
His  nwtul  Jove  yoimjii  Phldlag  brought" 

Mr.  Kmcrsun  HRys  books  uru  only  for  one's  idle 
houm;  he  diNcouragcM  hard  and  continuuus  thought, 
conscious  modes  of  argument,  of  discipline.  Here  he 
exaggerates  liis  idioeyncracy  into  a  universal  law.  The 
mcthcd  of  nature  is  not  ccataay,  but  patient  attention. 
Hiiniun  nuture  avenges  herself  for  tlic  slight  he  puts 
on  her,  by  the  irregular  and  rambling  character  of  hia 
own  productions.  The  vice  appears  more  glaring  in 
the  Emersonida?,  who  have  all  the  agony  without  the 
inspiration,  who  affect  the  unconscious,  write  even  more 
ridicidous  nonsense  tlinn  th«r  "  gcnuis  "  requires ;  are 
sometimes  ko  cliilcl-liku  ils  to  become  mere  babies,  and 
seem  to  forget  that  the  unconscious  state  is  oftener 
below  the  conscious  than  above  it,  and  that  there  is  an 
ccstany  of  folly  as  well  as  of  good  sense. 

Some  of  llicKC  imbeciles  have  been  led  lutray  by  this 
extravagant  and  one-sided  statement.  What  if  books 
have  hurt  Mr.  Oldbuck,  and  many  fine  witi*  lie 
"  sheathed  to  the  hilt  in  ponderous  tomes,"  sheathed 
and  rusted  in  so  that  no  Orson  could  draw  the  blade, 
—  we  need  not  d<'ny  the  real  value  of  books,  still  less 
the  value  of  the  serious  and  patient  study  of  thoughts 
and  things.  Michael  Angelo  and  Newton  had  iconic 
genius;  Socrates  is  thought  not  destitute  of  philo»o- 
phicjtl  power;  but  no  dauber  of  canvas,  no  sportsman 
with  marble,  ever  worked  tike  Angelo;  the  two  philos- 
ophers wrought  by  their  genius,  but  with  an  attention, 
an   order,   a   diligence,   and   a   terrible   industry   and 
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method  of  thouffht,  without  which  their  gmiuK  would 
h»vc  cndrd  in  nothing  but  giiwit-work.  Much  cumes 
by  spoil tu II vouK  intuition,  which  u  t»  bv  got  in  no  oUier 
way;  but  much  in  to  precede  tliat,  and  much  to  follow 
it.  There  are  two  things  to  be  considered  in  the  mat- 
ter of  inspiration,  one  is  the  Infinite  God  from  whom 
it  comes,  tlie  other  the  finite  capacity  which  is  to  r«ccive 
it.  If  Newton  h(id  never  Ktiidicd,  it  would  be  aa  easy 
for  God  to  revctkl  ttu;  calcultm  to  his  dog  Diamond  as 
to  Newton,  We  once  heard  of  a  man  who  thought 
cvcrytliing  was  in  his  soul,  and  no  gave  up  all  reading, 
all  continuous  thought.  Said  nnother,  **  if  nit  is  in  the 
Roul,  it  takes  a  man  to  find  it." 

Here  arc  some  of  the  most  important  conclusions 
Mr.  Emerson  has  liithcrto  arrived  at. 

Man  is  above  nature,  the  nmtcrial  world.  Laat  win- 
ter, in  his  lectureM,"  he  wa»  tmdenitood  to  allinn  "  the 
identity  of  man  with  nature ; "  a  doctrine  whicli  seems 
to  have  come  from  his  oriental  rending  before  named, 
a  doctrine  fnlne  ns  well  an  inconsistent  with  the  first 
principles  of  his  p))ilo«ophy.  But  in  \m  printed  works 
he  Kecs  clearly  the  dintinetiun  between  the  two,  ii  fact 
not  tieen  by  the  Hindoo  philosophers,  but  Ant  by  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  writers.  Emerson  puts  man  far 
before  miture: 

"We  are  tauglit  bj  Krent  actloiu  that  the  unirerM  Is  the 
property  of  ererj-  IndU-ldunl  In  It.  Krcry  Mtionnl  rmiture  bu 
nil  nnturc  fur  Ills  dowrjr  and  estate.  It  bi  hxx  if  lie  wU\.  lie 
nuf  divest  hSinself  of  It:  he  auy  creep  Into  n  corner,  and  alv 
dlcatc  hU  kingdom,  bx  meat  Rien  do,  but  be  Li  cntltlnl  to  the 
u-orkl  by  Ills  constitution.  In  proportion  to  tiK  energy  of  Us 
tlKWicht  and  will,  tic  takes  up  tbe  world  Into  tiitni«If.*' 

'"liiiu  in  art  Aon  nature  work  Uin>u|;lt  tlie  will  of  a  man 
Allc4l  with  the  bcnuty  of  her  flnt  works." 

"Nature  b  Un>n>ughly  iiinliHie.  It  Is  inade  to  serve.  It 
KGttTM  tbc  dominion  of  man  as  fflcckl}'  w  the  au  ou  wbldi 
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the  RAvlour  mdc.     tt  oflrrH  nil  Us  khiBiioms  to  man  «I  Uie  raw 
material   which  lie  mnir   mgiild   Into  whiit   Is   iimful."* 

Nature  ia  **  an  nppcndix  to  tlie  floiit."  Then  the 
mnn  i§  superior  to  the  accidents  of  his  past  hiatory  or 
present  cundilion:' 

"No  man  ever  prnytd  hnarllly  without  learning  Komelhing." f 
"TIk  lilfclinil  lurrit  nt  awrilio  tti  M'im-s  FIhIu,  nnd  Milton, 
in  that  they  set  nt  nnuitht  booVx  and  Iraditlons,  and  spoke  not 
what  men  sitJd  but  wliat  tliey  lliuiif^lit.  A  man  dhould  lenrn  la 
drttct  HTiil  walrh  that  glcnm  of  light  which  flmiliex  ai*rfl>s  his 
mind  from  wiUiin,  mure  than  the  Juxter  of  the  firmament  of 
bArds  nnd  SBgct." 

"  Kinndom  and  lordship,  power  and  c*tate,  nrr  n  (cniidlcr 
vocabulary  lliaii  prEvHlc  Juhn  hikI  Edward  In  a  smnll  Iioiine  and 
eommon  day's  work;  but  the  thlnfr^  of  life  arc  the  mme  to 
both,  the  Mitii  totnl  of  lioth  is  the  mime.  Why  all  thru  deferenee 
to  Alfred  and  ReandcrbeK.  and  Giiiitn'nis?  Siippoie  they 
were  virluouxi  did  ihey  wear  out  rlrlue?  An  g-rent  a  xlake 
depends  on  your  private  net  to-dny,  an  followed  their  public 
and  renowned  *tep«.  When  privolc  men  sliall  act  with  vntt 
views,  the  Inhtcr  will  b«  transferred  from  the  actions  of  ktiigs 
to  IhoKc  KenUcmcn."  t 

Hence  a  man  must  be  true  to  Iiis  present  convic- 
tion, careless  of  consistency : 

"  A  foolish  consliitrnry  U  the  holiKoblln  of  Utile  mfnds, 
adored  \ty  little  state-iuieii,  nnd  philosophers  and  divhiet.  With 
eonsislency  a  ^reat  soul  has  simply  notlilng  to  do.  He  inoy 
as  well  concern  himielf  with  his  shndow  on  the  wall.  Out  upon 
your  guardcil  lipst  Sew  thcin  up  with  puehthrcnd.  do.  EUe, 
If  you  would  be  a  man,  speak  whut  yuu  lliink  tn-dny  in  words 
OS  hard  as  euiinon-liiill*,  nnti  to-morrow  »]iciik  what  to-morrow 
Uiliiks  In  hard  wordi  egutii,  tliouglt  it  cuntrndiet  everything 
JDU  aoid  to-day."  ** 

The  man  must  not  be  a  stave  to  a  single  form  of 

thought : 

•  Centenary  ed..  Vol.  I.  pp,  90,  34,  40. 
fThe  same.  Vol.  I.  p.  74. 
t  "Hie  Mune,  VoL  a,  i>i>.  45,  93-«3. 
"  11k  same.  Vol.  tf,  p.  47. 
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"  How  w«ariii(im«  tlie  (crHniiimriHii,  the  plircnolnftUt,  tlir  po- 
UUcal  or  rrJlKloiiH  fnnatir.  or  ln<!r«il  nny  pOMcucd  niorttLL 
wbwe  baluniv  in  lusl  by  tiie  irxag^rnlioi)  of  n  ftlnglc  topic  It 
U  btdpitnt  inunlt)-."  * 

/ 

'  .Man  is  inferior  to  the  girnt  liiw  of  God,  which  over- 
rides the  worl<) ;  "  Him  wcnith  itiid  ^entDess  consist 
ID  his  being  the  channel  through  which  licavcn  flown 
to  ciTrth ;  *'  "  th*  word  of  a  port  is  only  the  moiifh  of 
divine  wixdom ; "  "  the  man  on  whom  the  bouI  dt-sci-mU, 
alone  c«n  tench;"  nil  nnltjre  "  from  the  sponge  up  to 
Herculen  is  to  hint  or  to  thiiiiiler'nmn  the  laws  of  right 
and  wrong."  'i'hts  ethical  character  seems  the  end  of 
nature:  '*  the  moral  law  lies  nt  the  centre  of  nfttuir  and 
radiates  to  the  circumference.  It  is  tlic  pith  iind  mar- 
row of  every  Kubstajice,  every  r<^I«(ion,  every  procesa. 
All  tilings  with  which  we  deal  point  to  us.  What  is  a 
farm  hut  a  mute  gospel?  "  Vet  he  sometimes  tells  us 
that  roan  is  identical  with  God  under  certain  cirrum- 
stanccs,  nn  old  Hindoo  notion,  ti  little  favored  by  smiic 
pa^wag^-M  in  fhc  New  Testament,  and  revived  hy  Hegel 
in  modem  times,  in  whom  it  seems  Jess  incoosistent  Uioo 
in  EmerKon. 

This  niorol  law  contimialty  p^vM  men  their  compen- 
sation. *'  You  cannot  do  wrong  without  suffering 
wrong." 

**  Anit  thU  Inw  of  lan-x  whieh  the  pulpit,  the  senate^  and  the 
eallcKc  dcnja  ia  liourly  pmii-lirtl  in  iJI  [nurkHa  and  nil  lnn> 
guug'S,  by  flights  of  provcrlis  whose  tearhlng  ii  ns  true  and  u 
omnipresent  of  thai  ot   birilM  nnii  fli«. 

"All  things  nrc  double,  one  ngniiut  anolheri  TK  for  tat.  an 
eye  for  on  cvc  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  blood  for  blood,  incasar* 
for  mowtiTe,  love  for  love.  Give  an<l  it  UuU  be  giren  you. 
He  that  ■■strreth  «hnll  be  wnlcrwl  hlmndf.  Whnt  will  you 
ha*c>  (pioth  Godi  pay  for  It  and  take  it.  Nothing  rmture, 
nothing  hare.    Tlioii  ehnlt  be  paid  exactly  for  whnt  thou  but 

*  Ccutcuarr  cd..  Vol.  d,  p.  $39. 
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done,  no  more  no  lets.  Who  doth  not  work  slinll  nol  est. 
Hona  wntt'h,  hnrrn  cntch.  Cur»cs  nlwnys  recoil  on  the  hfml 
of  hiai  who  impn'i?at(::s  Uicin.  If  you  put  u  chain  nround  the 
nsck  of  n  -ilnvc  tlic  other  end  fnitctis  idelf  ruund  your  own. 
Biu)  counsel  confotin<U  the  Hilvi»cr.    Tlie  ilevll  Is  an  bm." 

"There  U  no  den  in  the  wide  world  to  liide  a  rogue.  Tlierc 
is  no  such  tiling  ns  cuncealineut.  Cuinmit  n  crime,  nnd  the 
rnrth  \^  mode  of  Kinsf,  Commit  n  crime,  nnd  it  lecnu  as  If  a 
cont  of  iinow  fell  on  tlie  (rround,  such  tu  rcvcfils  in  tlie  woodi< 
tlic  track  of  every  {inrtrhl^  and  fox  and  njulrrel  and  mole. 
Vou  cannot  rccnll  the  spoken  word,  you  cnnnot  wipe  out  tlie 
foot-track,  you  c«nnut  drnw  up  the  ladder,  no  ns  to  Icnre  no 
Inlet  or  clew.  Alwny«  name  damning  circumitancc  tr&iispireii. 
Tlie  lawn  and  stiliitunces  of  nature,  wnler,  snow,  wind,  gravi- 
tation, licconic  pcnnltiM  to  the  tlilcf." 

**  Neither  can  It  be  snid,  on  the  otlier  hund,  that  ttie  gnln  of 
rectitude  mint  lie  hoii|[ht  by  any  lo:;s.  There  It  no  penalty  to 
rirtue,  no  penalty  to  wlBdomt  tliey  are  proper  additions  of  t>e- 
tng.  In  n  lirtuou*  netton,  I  properly  am;  In  n  lirtuous  net,  I 
ndd  to  tlie  world  t  I  plunt  into  tlciierts,  conquered  from  chaos 
and  nothing,  nnd  neo  tha  darkness  receding  on  tlie  limits  of  the 
horiion.  There  cnn  he  no  cKcetii  to  love,  none  to  knowledge, 
none  lo  lienuty,  when  these  ntlriliutr*  arc  contidcred  In  llic 
purt3t  Bcnse,  Tlie  soul  refuses  nil  limits.  It  alHrnis  In  man 
always  an  optimism,  never  a  pessimism."  * 


By  virtue  of  obedience  to  lhi«  law  great  men  are 
great,  and  only  ho: 

"W«  do  not  yet  see  tiiat'virtue  is  height,  nnd  that  a  man  or  a 
company  of  men  ptnitlc  nnd  permeahlc  to  principles,  hy  the  law 
of  nature  must  oi-erjiowcr  nnd  ride  all  cities,  nations,  kings 
rich  men,  poet,*,  who  arc  not." 

"  A  true  mun  be1t)i>g:t  to  no  other  time  or  place,  but  is  the 
center  of  thing*.  Wlierc  he  In,  there  U  nature.  He  meisurca 
you.  and  all  men,  and  all  events,  Vou  arc  constrained  to  ac- 
cept hl»  utiuidard.  Ordinarily  c™rjl>ody  in  society  reminds  us 
of  somewhat  else  or  boiuc  other  person.  Character,  rcnlity, 
remind.'!  you  of  nothing  eUc.  It  takes  place  of  the  whole  crea- 
tion. 'I'ho  man  mu.it  be  so  much  that  he  must  make  all  cir- 
cumstances IndifTcrent,  put  all  means  Into  the  ^h^de.  Thljc  ail 
great  men  are  uiid  do.  Ei-ery  true  man  is  a  cauM-,  a  coimtry, 
•nd  an  age,  requires  infinite  spacer  and  uumlwni  and  time  fully 

*  Ccntcnarr  ed..  Vol.  S,  pp.  lOP,  116.  180: 
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to  ucompUiih  his  Ihciuglit;  and  potterlty  »ocm  to  follow  bl« 
steps  M  a  giroceasion ."  * 

Through  this  any  man  has  the  power  of  all  men: 

"  Do  thnl  whlrli  in  (usigncil  tlicr.  «m.l  thou  cnnul  not  liopc  too 
nurh  Of  ilarc  loo  tnui-'h.  Tlierc  it  nt  thU  maiiu-nt.  there  In  for 
mc  nn  iitltrnn.-c  Imrt  nnd  jtriirid  lu  thnt  of  [!«•  oilosMil  cliiscl 
of  I'liidiiu,  or  the  Iniwpl  of  the  Kjp-ptinn.*,  or  the  pen  of  Mows 
or  ll«ntr,  but  cliffer*nt  from  nil  thcw.  Not  po«?ilil,v  will  the 
•ouU  all  rich,  nil  eloquent,  with  thoiitancl-eliyvcn  tmiKiie,  ddftn 
to  repeat  Itself:  hul  if  1  ran  hemr  what  thcte  pntrinrclis  tay, 
Burely  I  ean  rvply  to  Ihctn  In  the  tame  pitch  of  Tole«;  for  the 
car  and  the  tongue  nre  two  orfcans  of  une  nature.  Dwell  up 
there  In  the  simple  nnd  noble  regions  of  thy  life,  obry  thy 
heart,  and  tliou  ahalt  rcpruduce  thi?  foreworld  again." 

"  The  ureal  poet  makes  u.i  feel  our  own  wenllh,  and  then  w« 
think  low  of  Ills  compoutiont.  Hit  ;rr<^iite«t  eommunieallon 
to  our  mind  U.  to  teneh  us  to  dc.iplir  ail  he  has  done.  .SliAk- 
■peare  Mrrles  ua  to  Bueh  a  loftj-  atrnin  of  Inlellifient  actlvily 
**  to  niggest  a  •I'enlth  wlileh  brg^nrt  hU  own;  anil  we  then  fc«l 
that  the  dplcndid  wurkx  whleh  he  ha*  creuted.  and  which  In 
other  hours  we  eitol  ns  a  sort  of  »elf-cxUteiil  poetry,  lake  no 
stronger  hold  of  real  nature  than  the  shadow  of  a  paulng 
traveller  on  tlie  roek,"  t 

Yet  he  onre  stirs  there  is  no  progress  of  mankind; 
•*  Society  never  odranee*." 

**  The  civilized  man  has  built  a  coaeh,  hut  has  lost  the  utc  of 
his  feet.  He  is  supported  on  eriitches,  hut  loses  to  much  sup- 
port of  muscle  He  has  got  a  fltie  Genera  watch,  but  he  has 
lost  the  skill  to  teJl  the  hour  hy  the  sun.  A  Greenwich  nnutieal 
almanac  he  has,  am)  so  being  sure  ot  the  information  when  he 
wants  it,  the  man  In  the  street  docs  not  know  a  star  in  the 
sky.  The  soUticw  he  docs  not  oIiscitc,  the  equinox  he  knows  as 
Uttlc)  and  the  whole  lirigtit  culcndnr  of  the  )'e»r  is  without  a 
dial  In  his  mind.  His  note-booki  impair  hU  memor>',  his 
libmries  overload  his  wit,  the  Insurance  office  inerca.<>es  the 
iber  of  a4x*ldcntt;  and   it   may  be  a   question   whether  ma- 

dnery  does  not  encuniber,  whether  we  have  [iol  lout  by  reAnc- 
toeot  Mue  energy,  by  a  Christianity  entrenched  In  csUbLitL- 


•  Centenarv  ed..  Vol,  3,  pp.  70,  81, 
t  The  same,  VoL  9,  pp.  83-84,  389l 
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mtate  and  furiiu,  tomo  vl)^r  of  wild  virtue.    For  cvcfy  iitidc 
WM  a  ctolc,  but  bi  ChrUtcndom  where  U  the  Chrlstianf  "  * 

But  this  in  ftit  exttggv ration,  whidi  he  elsewhere  cor- 
rects, and  justly  savs  that  the  great  men  of  the  nine- 
teenth eenturv  will  one  day  be  quoted  to  prove  Uic  bar- 
barism of  their  age. 

He  (cnclu-s  nn  absolute  trust  in  God: 

"  InclTtibJc  in  ihr  union  of  ninn  and  Gud  in  every  art  of  tl>r 
■oiil.  1'hc  klmptnt  pcruin,  who  in  tiU  integrity  tvorthlpx  (!(h1> 
lieeumeH  Godj  yet  for  ever  and  ever  tlie  innux  of  Uils  licttcr 
and  iinlvcrsnl  tnlf  ts  new  and  un.tnirebable.  Ki'er  It  Inspires 
awe  and  a»toni/<l3tnenl.  .  ■  .  When  we  hnve  broken  our  giKl 
of  tradition,  mid  iH-jned  from  our  (tod  of  rhctorie,  tlicn  moy 
<jod  fire  the  henrt  with  his  prwence.  It  Is  the  doubling  of  tlie 
lieart  lUcIf,  tiny,  tlie  Inllnllu  enlnrgcinenl  of  the  lienrt  wltli  n 
power  of  growth  to  n  new  infinity  on  e^ery  >iiie.  It  inspires 
in  man  an  infslliblo  tniiiL  Mc  liiLS  not  the  eonvli-tloii,  but  the 
•Ight  thai  the  iMTst  in  the  tnir,  and  may  in  that  thought  easily 
diimis*  all  parlieulnr  uncertainties  and  fcura,  and  adjourn  to 
the  sure  rvvelnlion  of  time,  tlir  Koliillon  of  hit  private  riddle*. 
He  is  sure  that  his  welfare  is  dear  to  the  heiirt  of  being,  lit 
the  presenee  of  law  to  hl.t  mind,  lie  it  overilowed  with  a  reliance 
to  univcrul  that  it  nwccpi  away  all  elierishrd  hopes  and  the 
molt  stable  projects  of  mortal  condition  in  iU  Hood,  tie  t>e- 
llcves  that  be  cannot  escape  from  bis  good."  t 

"  In  how  many  churches,  by  bow  many  prophets,  tell  me.  li 
fiinn  made  nen^ilblc  that  he  Is  an  InRnite  soul;  that  the  cjtrth  nnd 
hen*«ns  are  passing  into  his  mSnd,  tliat  lie  is  drinking  for  ever 
tlic  soul  of  tiod?  Where  now  «oundt  the  pcrtuaxlon,  that  by 
Its  very  melody  imparudiscj  my  heart,  and  so  alBrmn  its  own 
origin  in  hcnifn?  Where  slmll  1  hear  words  sueh  as  in  elder 
mges  drew  men  to  leave  all  nnd  follow — father  and  mother, 
liouse  and  land,  wife  and  rbitil?  Where  ^liall  1  hear  these 
august  lawi  of  mora]  being  so  pronounced  as  to  fill  my  car,  and 
I  feel  ennobled  by  tlie  olTer  of  my  utlrrniodt  action  and  piu- 
slon?  The  tr-it  of  the  true  faith,  certainly,  should  lie  Its  power 
to  charm  and  command  the  soul,  aa  the  laws  of  nature  control 
the  nclivlty  of  the  hands,—  so  eommandlng  that  we  Dad  pleHS- 
ure  and  honor  in  otaryin^.  The  failh  ahoiilil  blend  with  the 
light  of  rising  and   of  selling  suns  with  the  flying  cloud,  tlie 

•Centenary  ed.  Vol.  9,  p.  Si. 
t  The  same,  VoL  3,  pp.  89^-3. 
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•Injjlim  bird,  nnd  the  brealb  of  flon-cni.  Bst  now  the  pried's 
Sal>b>illi  lia«  loAt  tfac  splendor  of  nnlurr.  It  U  iinlovrly,  wr  air 
glud  when  It  Ik  done;  ire  ciui  mak«,  wc  do  tiuikr.  rrrn  titling  in 
our  p«w9.  a  far  belter,  lioller,  sweeter,  for  ouradYW."  * 

Gocl   continually   cominunicAtcs   himself   to   crtmi   in 
various  forms: 

"  W«  diEtlngulsl)  the  announcements  of  the  •out.  Its  manl- 
fcalatloni  of  its  own  nnliirc,  lij-  tlic  Icrro  Rrrflatian.  Thcic  ore 
atwayi  ntlnided  by  tlie  cim'tiiin  (if  tlie  MiMiiiie.  For  thU  com- 
munloatiun  l.i  on  influx  of  tlic  Divine  nijnd  into  mtt  mind.  It 
Ik  Rfl  elil)  of  ttir  InilhUluuI  rivulet  tH'f'>te  thp  flowing  surgos  of 
the  urn  of  life.  F.vrfy  dJ.itinci  np|irchrn«i(in  of  thl.i  cenlrnl 
roiniTiiinilnicnl  ugitates  men  with  awe  anil  lirlifElil.  A  thrill 
pauei  throii)(li  nil  men  at  the  rrccptlon  of  new  truth,  or  lit  the 
)>erfonnan('e  of  n  greut  netiirn,  whidi  eomes  out  uf  the  lieurt  of 
natures  In  theic  rommiiniejttlnnt  the  jinwer  tn  fee  In  not  xjia- 
ruted  from  the  wilt  to  doi  i>iit  tlu^  iiKJgiil  proervds  frain  otw- 
dience.  and  the  olicdienec  prorerdii  from  a  Joyful  perception. 
I^Tcry  inoiuent  wiieii  tJK  individual  fecla  himndf  Inraded  by  it, 
U  inenMffnble:'*  t 

"  The  nature  of  tlieac  rcvcUtion.i  ih  nlwHVs  the  kmitic  : 
they  are  perceptions  of  the  absolute  law." 

"This  energy  docs  not  descend  Into  Individual  lite,  on  taj 
Dtlicr  condition  Uiiin  entire  paweMlon.  It  comes  to  the  U)w^ 
and  Klmplc;  it  conies  to  whonuoercr  will  put  off  u-liat  la  foreign 
and  proudt  it  coaicn  an  tmj^ili  It  comet  oi  *erenity  and  grand- 
eur. When  we  MB  thote  whom  It  InluibitB,  we  arc  uppriied  of 
new  dcgrcea  of  grentneML  Prom  thnt  ln«p  I  ration  the  man 
roiacK  hitck  with  a  changed  tune.  He  does  not  tullc  with  men, 
wiU)  an  rye  to  their  opinion.  He  Irlo;  them.  It  requires  of 
us  to  Iw  plain  and  tnie.  ....  The  sinil  that  nsccndcth  to 
worship  the  great  God  in  plain  nnd  true,  has  no  rose-color,  iu> 
line  friends,  no  cliivalry,  no  udi^iitumi,  docs  not  want  admira- 
tion; dwell*  In  the  hour  thnt  now  l».  In  the  earnest  experience 
Of  the  common  day,—  by  rca^ini  of  the  prncnt  moment,  and 
the  mere  trifie  having  become  poroiii  to  thought,  and  bibulous 
of  the  »ea  of  ligtil." 

"  How  dear,  how  »uothing  to  man,  arises  the  Idea  ut  God, 

•Cmtcnan-  ed..  Vol.  I.  pp.  l:Kf-7. 
t  Tbe  snni^  VoL  H,  pp.  Mli-h 
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peopling  the  lonelj-   plnce,   etTitcini;  llic   scnrs  of  our  nilxtak«s 
and   dlMppolotnicnUI"  * 

He  sap  the  same  tiling  In  yet  more  rhj-thmlc  notes: 

"  Not  from  n  Tnin  or  Bhnllow  tlioiifilit 
HU  awrul  Jovi-  yuuiig  Plililliis  linmght; 
NcTpr  tram  lips  of  rijniiEnjt  fcU 
Tlie  Uirillin^;  Di-lpliic  omi'liri 
Oiil  from  tlir  licJirl  of  nnturr  rolled 
Tlie  burdens  <if  llic  llililv  olctt 
The  lilnnim  of  nntioln  rnmr. 
Like  the  \-okniui'8  toii^e  of  flame, 

Up  from  tlie  burning  core  below, — 

Tlif  cnnlktr*  of  love  (iTid  wo*; 

Tlic  liniid  thut  rour)ilc<l  I'L-ter's  dome. 

And  ttrnlncd  thr  nlhles  of  Clirlslinn  Rome^ 

Wrotiglit  iu  a  &nd  sinterllvi 

lltni'rlf  from  Clod  lii"  coiili)  not  frcc; 

He  Imifded  IjcUrr  than  he  kiii-'wi— 

Tbe  conscious  stone  to  beauty  frrcw. 


"Tlie  pBMive  MiiMcr  lent  his  hand 
To  the  Tint  soul  thiit  o'er  him  plimticdj 
And  Ihc  snmc  piiwcr  thnt  rrnrrd  the  shrine 
Beitrmlc  tlic  trihcj  tlint  knelt  K-itliin. 
liver  the  flcry  Peiitfcost 
Girds  with  one  flume  the  enunllejii  ho«t, 
Tmnee*  Ihe  henrt  Ihrorijdi  cbintiiip  choirs. 
And  through  llie  priest  the  mind  Inspires."  t 

If  we  put  Emerson's  conclusions  into  five  great 
oIrsscs  representing  respectively  his  idea  of  man,  of 
God,  nnd  of  nitliirc-;  his  idea  of  wdf-rulc,  the  relation 
of  man'H  conHciousncHs  to  his  imconiicioiuin<?iN ;  his  idea 
of  religion,  the  relation  of  men  to  God;  of  ethics,  the 
relation  of  miin  to  man ;  and  of  economy,  the  relation 
of  man  to  nature,  wc  find  him  in  the  very  first  rank 
of  modern  science.     No  man  in  thia  ago  Is  before  him. 

•Centenirv  cd..  Vol.  S,  pp.  290-900,  S03. 
t  Ttw  Problem. 
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He  cIcmonKtrntcM  nothing,  but  tusiimes  hia  position  far 
it)  Hilviiitct'  of  nmnkiiid.  This  explains  the  treatment 
lie  \ui»  met  with. 

Then  in  his  writings  there  appears  a  love  of  beauty 
in  all  its  forms— in  material  niiturc,  in  art,  litera- 
ture, and  above  uU,  in  human  life.  He  findx  it  crcrj'- 
whcrc : 

"The  frnllrst  Icnf,  Ihc  mosKj-  bnrk. 
The  ncom's  cup,  the  raindrop's  are, 
The  twinging  Hpldcr'o  tihTr  line. 
The  rubj-  of  Ihc  drop  of  wine. 
The  shining  pchhie  of  the  pond 
ThoTi  iiucril)e»t  with  b  bond, 
III  thy  lunnientnry  pUy 
Would  bankrupt  naturr  to  rtpay. 


"Off.  In  Ktrrrti  or  hnmblctt  places 
1  lloteet   fur-wandered  griieea, 
Which,  from  Fdi'n  wide  oilray. 
In  lowly  hornet  Iium  Iwt  their  way."  • 

Few  men  have  had  a  keener  xenKC  for  this  in  com- 
mon  life,  or  no  nlcr  uii  ey«  for  it  in  innninuite  njiturc. 
HiM  writings  do  not  disclose  a  very  clear  perception  of 
the  beauty  of  animated  nature;  it  U  xtill  life  tliat  be 
deecribes,  in  water,  plants,  and  the  sky.  He  tieldom 
refers  to  the  great  pomiuc  forces  of  the  world,  tliat 
fire  ever^'wberc  balanced  into  nueb  systematic  propor- 
tions, the  perception  of  which  make^  the  writings  of 
Alexander  von  Humboldt  so  attractive  and  dcliglitfu]. 

In  all  Emerton's  works  there  appears  a  sublime  con- 
fidence in  man ;  u  rewpeet  fur  huninn  nature  whteh  we 
liHVv  never  seen  Burpasacd,  never  ctiualled.  Man  is 
only  to  be  true  to  his  nature,  to  plant  himself  on  bis  in- 
stiacts,  and  all  will  turn  out  well: 

*Ode  to  Buiriy. 
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"  Builil,  therefore,  j-our  own  world.  \a  fast  ns  you  conform 
your  bfc  to  tlw  pure  Uir»  In  your  mind,  thnt  will  unfold  Its 
great  proportions.  A  corrcupondcnt  rrvolulloii  in  tilings  will 
attrnd  llic  inllux  of  the  tjiirit.  So  ^a^^  will  dliajcrpcable  >p- 
peornnco,—  swine  npidert.  snnkts,  pcjti,  mnd-houaw.  priiionx, 
memtetii  raiu>h;  the)'  arc  tcmtiuriiry  mid  ^Irnll  lie  no  more  srcn. 
Ibe  sordor  Hrul  (llths  of  iinlur«  the  >iin  shnll  dry  up,  and  the 
wind  exhale.  .\»  whrn  the  summer  comes  from  tlie  south  llie 
■now-lMnka  melt,  and  the  face  of  the  earth  hccomcs  green 
before  it,  no  shnll  the  advnnring  spirit  create  its  omamenta 
ulnnj;  Its  path,  anil  curry  with  it  the  bcfluty  it  vislte.  and  the 
»ong  which  cnrhanti  II;  it  duill  draw  beautiful  fa<^c3,  and  warm 
licurts,  und  wiie  disconrtic,  und  licruic  acts  ari>imd  Its  wity. 
imtlt  eril  is  no  more  »om.  The  kingdom  of  man  over  nature^ 
which  conietli  nut  with  obscrvatiun, —  a  dominion  such  as  now 
la  beyond  hia  dream  of  God,  -  he  ^hall  enter  without  more 
wonder  than  tlie  blind  man  ff«ia  wlio  ia  fradually  reatored  to 
perfect  sight."' 

"  Poulisli  Imnds  inuy  uiix  ncul  mar, 
Wi*c  and  sure  the  hsvct  are." 


He  lias  aUo  an  absolute  confidence  in  God.  He  has 
been  foolishly  accused  of  pantheism,  which  sinks  God  in 
niiturc;  but  no  nmn  is  further  from  it.  He  never  sinka 
God  in  miui,  he  doc*  not  .-itop  with  the  law,  in  mutter  or 
Morals,  hut  goes  back  to  the  Lnwgifcr;  yd  {irctbably  it 
would  not  be  so  easy  for  him  to  give  his  definition  of 
Goil  fu  it  would  be  for  most  ^aduutcs  at  Andover  or 
Cainbrt<lge.  Witli  this  confidence  in  God  he  looka 
things  fnirly  in  the  face,  and  never  dodges,  never  fenrti. 
Toil,  sorrow,  pain, —  theite  arc  thing*  which  it  ia  im- 
pious to  fear.  Boldly  he  faces  every  fact,  never  re- 
treating behind  an  inittitutton  or  u  great  miin.  In 
God  his  trust  is  complete ;  with  the  severest  scrutiny  he 
joins  the  hig)ie«t  reverence. 

Hence  come  his  cahnnesa  and  serenity.  He  is  evenly 
balanced  and  at  repose.     A  more  tranquil  spirit  can- 

•  Centenary  cd..  VoL  1,  pp.  7*-77. 
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not  be  foiind  in  literature.  Nothing  seems  to  fret  or 
jar  him,  unci  nil  tlie  to§sings  of  the  literary  wnrld 
never  joiiUe  him  into  iinf^r  or  impittic-nce.  He  goes 
on  like  the  stars  above  the  noise  and  dust  of  cnrtli, 
an  cahii  j'ct  not  so  cold.  No  mnn  wy*  things  more 
terribly  severe  than  he  on  many  occa.ttons ;  few  in 
Amcrien  have  encountered  sueh  abuse,  but  in  all  his 
writings  there  is  not  a  line  which  can  be  referred  to 
ill-will.  Impudence  and  terror  arc  wasted  on  him ; 
**  ujistart  wealth's  nverttd  eye,"  which  blasts  the  hope 
of  the  politiean,  is  powerless  on  him  as  on  the  piles  of 
granite  in  New  Hampistiire  hills.  Misconceived  and 
misreported,  he  does  not  wait  to  "  unras'el  any  man's 
blunders;  he  iti  again  on  his  road,  adding  new  powers 
and  honors  to  his  domain,  and  new  claims  on  the 
heart.**  He  takes  no  notice  of  the  criticism  from 
which  nolhJng  but  warning  is  to  he  had,  wanting 
against  bigotry  and  impudence;  and  goes  on  his  way, 
his  only  answer  a  creative  act.  Many  shaftx  has  he 
&hot,  not  an  arrow  in  self-defence:  not  a  line  betrays 
tliut  he  has  been  treated  ill.  This  is  small  praise, 
but  rare;  cvi-n  cool  cgoti.itic  Goethe  treated  his  "  Philis- 
tine" critics  with  haughty  scgrn,  comparing  them  to 
dogs  who  bark  to  the  court-yard  when  tlic  uiadter 
nounts  to  ride: 

"  Es  will  <Vr  SplU  fliM  unircrm  StaD 
MIt  Ddlcn  uiu  bfgkltvni 
AUt'lti   ilrr   llundrfi   lniit«r   Srholl 
Ilcwcist  nur  data  wjr  nuteo." 


!  He  lacks  the  power  of  orderly  arrangements  to  a 
remarkable  degree.  Not  only  is  tlicre  no  obvious 
logical  order,  but  Uiere  is  no  subtle  psychological 
method  by  which  the  several  parts  of  an  essay  arc 
joined  togctlKr;  his  deep  Mtyings  are  jewela  etruog 
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wholly  at  random.  This  often  confuses  the  reader; 
this  wunt  iipptars  tlic  greatest  defect  of  his  mind.  Of 
late  years  thirc  liaH  bi^i-n  «  iiiarkeil  efForl  to  correct 
it,  and  in  regard  to  mere  order  there  is  certainly  a 
great  irnproveniettt  in  the  fir*t  seriea  of  Essays  on 
Nature,  or  ruther  fonnless  bonk. 

Then  he  is  not  creative  hkc  Shnkspcar«  and  Goethe, 
perhapH  not  inventive  like  many  far  inferior  men ;  he 
KL-Idom  or  never  undertakes  to  prove  anything.  He 
tells  what  he  sees,  seeing  things  by  glinipiie«,  not  by 
Hteody  and  continuous  looking,  he  often  fails  of  seeing 
the  whole  object;  lie  liotr*  not  always  see  nil  of  its 
relations  with  other  things.  Hence  comes  an  oc- 
casional exaggeration.  But  this  is  commonly  corrected 
hy  some  subsequent  statement.  Thus  he  has  seen 
books  imprison  many  n  youth,  and  speaking  to  men, 
dcKirou«  of  warning  them  of  their  danger,  he  under- 
values the  worth  of  books  tliemaelves.  But  the  use  he 
makes  of  them  in  Iiik  own  writings  shows  that  thi.i 
statement  wns  an  exaggeration  which  his  practical 
judgment  di  sup  prove*.  Sjieaking  to  men  whose  chief 
danger  was  that  they  should  he  bookworms,  or  me- 
chanical grinders  at  a  logic-mill,  he  says  that  ecstasy 
is  the  method  of  nature,  but  himsi'lf  ne\er  utters  any- 
thing "  poor  and  extemporaneous ;"  what  he  gets  in  his 
ec»tatic  moincntx  of  inspiration  ho  examines  carefully 
in  his  cool,  reflective  hours,  an<l  it  is  printed  as  re- 
6ection,  never  as  the  siniple  result  of  ecstatic  inspira- 
tion, having  not  only  the  stamp  of  Divine  truth,  but 
the  private  mark  of  Emerson.  He  is  never  denionized 
by  bin  enthusiasm;  he  p(*««««e«  the  spirit,  it  nwer  pos- 
sesses him ;  if  "  tlie  Uod  **  comes  into  his  rapt  soul 
"  without  bell,"  it  is  only  with  due  consideration  that 
be  communicates  to  tlie  world  the  message  Umt  waa 
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brought,  StiJI  he  nouBt  rcgrei  that  hi»  extravagant 
tsiimatv  of  ccstiiKy,  intuitive  uneonsciousneas,  has  been 
made  and  has  led  sonic  youths  and  maids  astray. 

This  mode  of  lookinf{  nt  thingK,  and  this  want  of 
togicnl  order,  nialsc  him  nppcHr  inconsistent.  There 
are  actual  and  ot)vious  contradictions  in  his  workii. 
"  Two  sons  of  Priam  in  one  chariot  ride."  Now  he 
h  all  getterosity  and  nobleness,  shining  like  the  sun 
on  things  mean  and  low,  and  then  he  say*,  witli  a 
good  deal  of  truth  hut  Mmv  exaggeration: 

**  Do  nut  tell  ine  of  tnj  oMIgatkin  to  put  all  ftrwr  cnrn  In 
Kood  (Jtuollonii.  Arr  thry  my  poor?  I  IcU  thrr,  thou  fuoibb 
philaiilhrupist,  tlial  I  fru<l^  tlie  (lollar,  the  iliinr,  tlie  rent  I 
fltvc  to  iiurh  men  rk  i1«  not  hclonK  to  mc  and  to  whom  I  do  not 
lielong.  I'hcrr  li  e.  c\o»3  of  penoiis  to  wlioiii  tiy  all  gjtirltiial 
■ffiiilljr  I  am  bouglit  nnd  i^oldi  for  ttwm  I  vlU  go  to  prUon.  if 
KMtl  tic;  but  your  miscelluitcaui  popular  eliiiriliesi  the  nhico- 
Uon  at  (ollcge  of  foolsi  llie  Imildlng  of  in(vtlii)[-hi>UM!i  to  the 
fain  end  to  which  mnny  now  ntntiil,  nlim  to  sots,  nnd  Hie  tliuu- 
MUidfold  ItcUcf  SocirtlM:  Ihoiifch  I  eonfns  with  iJume  I  Mme- 
tlmet  Kurruinb  nnd  (t'tc  the  dollar.  It  U  a  wicked  dollar  wbldi 
by-and-bjr   I   bliall  huie  tlw  manhood   to  wllhhold." 

Tbtu  a  certain  twofoldnets  appears  in  his  writings 
here  and  there,  but  take  theni  all  together  they  fonn 
a  whole  of  marvellous  consistency ;  take  them  in  con- 
nection with  hi»  private  character  and  life,  we  may 
challenge  the  world  to  furnish  an  example  of  a  fairer 
and  more  coniistent  whole. 

With  tlie  exceptions  above  stated  there  is  a  re- 
markable balance  of  intellectual  faculties,  of  creative 
and  conservative,  of  the  spontaneoua  and  intuitive,  and 
the  voluntary  and  reflective  powers.  He  is  a  slave  to 
neither,  all  arc  balanced  into  lovely  proportions  and 
intellectual  harmony.  In  many  things  Goethe  is 
superior  to  Emerson  —  in  fertihty  of  invention,  in  a 
wide  acquaintance  with  men,  in  that  intuitive  pcr~ 
11-1 
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ccptioD  of  character  nliich  scems  an  instinct  in  some 
men,  in  regular  (lisL-ijilinc  of  tlw  understanding,  in 
literary  and  artistic  culture;  but  in  general  harmony 
of  the  intellectual  powers,  nnd  the  stciidines!t  «f  pur- 
pose which  cotne«  thereof,  Emerson  is  incontestably 
the  superior  even  of  the  many-sided  Goethe.  He  never 
waiitea  hiK  time  <ni  trifles;  he  is  too  hettvily  frnuglit, 
and  lies  so  deep  in  the  sea  that  a  little  flaw  of  wind 
never  drive*  him  from  hi*  coiirKC.  If  we  go  a  little 
further  and  inquire  how  the  other  qualities  are  blended 
with  the  intetk'ctuul,  we  find  that  the  moral  power 
a  tittle  outweiglis  the  intellectual,  and  the  religious 
i«  a  little  before  the  moral,  as  it  should  be,  but  the 
affectioriH  Kceni  to  \)v  k-sii  develuped  ihiiii  the  intellect. 
There  ia  no  total  balance  of  all  the  faculties  to  cor- 
respond with  the  hantiony  of  his  intellectuiil  power*. 
This  seems  to  un  the  greatest  defect  in  his  entire  being, 
as  luck  of  logical  power  ls  the  chtrf  defect  in  his  intel- 
lect; there  is  love  enough  for  almost  any  man,  not 
enough  to  balance  his  intellect,  lii«  conscience,  and  his 
faith  in  God.  Hence  there  appears  a  certain  coldness 
in  his  ethics.  He  is  a  man  running  alone,  and  would 
lead  otlicm  to  isoktion,  n»t  society.  Nothwilhstanding 
his  own  intense  individuality  and  his  theoretic  and 
practicnl  rcspeet  for  individuality,  »tiil  persons  seem 
of  small  value  to  him,  of  little  value  except  as  they 
represent  or  help  develop  Kn  ideji  of  the  intellect. 
In  this  respect  in  his  writings  he  is  one-sided,  and  while 
no  one  mental  power  has  subdued  another,  yet  his 
intellect  and  conscience  seem  to  enslave  and  belittle  the 
affections.  Yet  he  never  goes  so  far  in  this  as  Goethe, 
who  used  men,  and  women  too,  as  cattle  to  ride,  as 
food  to  eat.  In  Emerson's  rcligiouii  writings  there 
appears  a  worship  of  the  infinite  God  far  transcending 
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all  we  find  in  Taj-lor  or  Edwards,  En  Fin^lon  or  CKan- 
ning;  it  is  rcvt-rcncr,  it  is  trust,  the  vonliip  of  the 
coruciciice,  of  the  intellect;  it  is  obedience,  the  worship 
of  the  will;  it  is  not  lovci  the  worship  of  the  alTvc- 
tioiu. 

No  writer  in  our  language  i*  more  rich  in  ideas, 
nolle  niore  suggestive-  of  noble  thouglit  und  tiohlc  life. 
We  will  select  the  asiiointi  whicli  ocx^ur  in  a  single 
euny,  which  we  tukc  ut  rundotn,  that  on  Self-re- 
liance : 

"  It   nwds  A  divine  mnn  to  nhlblt  nnflhlnit  divine." 

~  Nothing  ii   nt   \aM  iiiiCT«d   Imt   tbe   integrity   of  your  own 
mind- 

"Die  virtue  mort  in  request  it  confonnitf.    Self-ieUMtce  is 
Its  avcraioii.' 

"  N'o  inw  can  be  nicNid  to  me  but  Uiat  of  my  nature,  Uk 
oaly  wruTif;  whut  U  u)i;«iii3t  it," 

"Truth  la  lioadiiiincr  tliun  the  alfectntion  of  love.'* 

'  Your  goodneiis  iiiuhI  have  »ciiiie  e<lgc  to  It." 

~  Do  your  wofli  and  you  ulinll  reinforoe  yourseif." 

"A   foolisli  coiisiatciK-y  it  llii;  li<>1igul)IJti  of  little  miiids." 

"To  be  irTcat  U  to  lie  roikundewtood." 

"Characler  teaches  above  our  wilLi." 

"  Ureatntss  fdwAys  sppcnig  to  the  future." 

"The  emturira  are  eoniplrnturs  a)[ainil  the  nanlty  and 
majuty  of  the  «ou1." 

"If  we  live  truly  we  thall  aec  truly." 

"  It  iii  lu  eaay  for  the  itrong  to  be  strong  bs  ft  Is  (Or  the 
wealc  to  lie  wfak," 

'  When  a  man  lives  with  God  hU  voice  shall  be  as  sweet  as 
til*  inureiur  (if  th*-  brool<  nnd  the  ruitle  of  the  com."' 

"  Virtue  is  Uie  giwernor," 

"  Weli'Dine  evermore  to  gods  and  mtn  Is  tbe  srif-hrlpiii); 
■nan." 

"Duty  is  otir  plact^  and  the  mcTry  nun  of  circunutanee 
dioiuld   follow  AS  they  tnny.'* 

**  Hy  giant  goes  u-IUi  itie  wlierever  I  go." 

"II  HM  in  bin  ou-n  mind  that  the  nrtlrt  sought  his  model." 

"Thai  which  each  can  do  best  none  but  his  Maker  cbji  teach 
bitn." 

'  Every  great  man  is  an  unique." 
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"  Nothing  con  bring  you  pence  but  the  triumph  of  princi- 
ple*." 

His  works  abound  also  with  the  most  genial  wit  /lie 
dearly  sees  nml  shariily  Ktiitcs  the  h»lfne»ieft  of  things 
nnd  mcn^ut  his  wit  is  never  coarse,  and  whollj  with- 
out Ihnt  grain  of  ninlicc  ko  often  the  nccompnnimcnt 
thereof. 

Let  UK  now  any  a  word  of  the  artistic  st^'lr  and 
rhetorical  form  of  these  reinarkahle  hooka.  Mr. 
EmerKon  always  gravitates  towards  first  principles, 
hut  never  scrt^  them  in  u  row,  groupK  them  into  a 
system,  or  makes  of  them  a  whole.  Hence  the  form  of 
all  liis  prone  writiiigK  i»  very  defective,  and  much  of 
his  rare  power  is  lo«t*<  He  never  fires  by  companies, 
nor  crcii  by  plutoontt,  only  man  by  man ;  nay,  hia 
soldiers  are  never  ranked  into  line,  but  iitand  scat- 
tered, sundered  and  individual,  each  serving  on  hiit 
own  account,  and  '*  fighting  on  hi.v  own  hook."  Thinga 
are  huddled  and  lumped  together;  diamonds,  pearls, 
bit!<  of  dialk  and  cranberrieii,  thrown  pdl-uiell  to- 
gether./Vou  can  . 

"  Nd   JHitils   nnd   no  contrsturr  find. 
Nor  Uwir  loose  part*  to  Bujr  Dietlioil  brin^" 

•  I 

Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  Lucretian  "  fortuitoiu  con- 
course of  atoms,**  for  things  are  joined  by  a  cuhuuI 
connection,  or  elac  by  mere  caprice.  This  is  so  in  the 
Orations,  Hliieh  were  designed  to  he  heard,  not  read, 
where  order  U  the  more  needful.  His  separate 
thoughts  are  each  a  growth.  Now  and  then  it  is  m> 
with  a  sentence,  seldom  with  a  paragraph ;  but  his 
casay  k  always  a  piece  of  conipo«iti«n,  carpentry,  and 
not  growth. 

Take   any  one  of  his   volumes,   the  first  seriej)  of 
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EiwKyB,  for  cxiunplc,  thp  book  docs  not  malcr  iin  or^ 
ganic  whole  hy  iUdf,  nnd  .to  jiroduoc  a  certain  totality 
of  impression.  Ilic  separate  essays  arc  not  arranged 
with  reference  to  an^-  jirogrcss  in  t}ic  reader's  mindt 
or  any  consecutive  development  of  the  author's  ideas. 
lUrc  arc  the  titlos  of  the  scn-cral  papers  in  their  present 
order: — Hi*tory,  Self-RHiunce,  Compensation,  Spirit- 
ual Laws,  l^vc,  IVicndship,  Prudence,  Heroism,  The 
Ovcr-SouI,  Circles,  Intellect,  Art,  In  ench  essny  there 
U  the  same  want  <>f  nrgitnic  ctnnpleteneAs  and  orderly 
distribution  of  the  parts.  Tliere  is  no  logical  arrange- 
ment of  the  ecpnrnte  tbnughls,  which  nre  subordinate 
to  the  main  idea  of  the  piece.  They  are  shot  to- 
gelhiT  into  a  curious  and  disorderly  mn«*  of  beauty, 
like  the  colors  in  a  kaleidosco|>e,  not  laid  together  like 
tlie  gems  in  a  collection;  still  less  grown  into  a  whole 
like  the  parts  of  a  ro«e,  where  beauty  of  form,  frag- 
rance, and  color  make  up  one  whole  of  love ti nan. 
Tlic  lines  he  draws  do  not  converge  to  one  point; 
there  is  no  progress  in  Ka  drama.  Towards  the  end 
the  interest  deepens,  not  from  an  artislic  arrangement 
of  Aecumulat4>d  Dioughts,  but  only  bcrau^e  the  author 
linds  his  heart  warmed  by  his  efforts,  and  beating 
quicker.  Some  artists  produce  thetr  effect  almost 
wholly  by  form  and  outline,  they  sculpture  with  their 
pencil,  the  Pnrcie  of  Itllclmel  Angelo  is  an  example:  so 
some  writers  discipline  their  pupils  by  the  severity  of 
their  intellectual  method  and  scientilic  forms  of 
thouglit.  Other  artists  have  we  known  produce  the 
effect  almost  wholly  by  their  coloring;  the  drawing 
was  bad,  but  the  color  of  lip  and  eye,  of  neck  and 
cheek  and  hair,  was  perfect;  the  Iikene«t  all  men  saw, 
and  felt  ttic  impression.  But  the  perfect  artist  will 
'M  tnie  to  both,  will  keep  tJic  forms  of  thing*,  and 
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only  clothe  th«m  with  appropriate  hues.  We  know 
eoinc  say  that  order  belongs  not  to  p»<:tic  minds,  hut 
the  siiying  ia  fuNc.  In  all  ]\fiIton'&  high  poetic  works 
the  form  is  perfect  as  the  coloring ;  this  appears  in  the 
grouping  of  the  grand  divisionx  of  the  Paradise  Lo«t, 
and  in  the  arrangement  of  the  smallest  detaib  in 
L'AllcgTO  and  II  Penseroeo,  and  then  the  appropriate 
htie  of  morning,  of  mid-day,  or  of  night  is  thrown 
upon  the  whole. 

His  love  of  individuality  has  unronKciouitly  deprived 
him  of  the  grace  of  order;  hit  orations  or  essays  are 
like  a  natural  field :  here  is  conmion  grass,  only  with 
him  not  half  so  common  a*  wild  nw<'«  and  violet*,  for 
his  common  grasses  are  flowers  —  and  then  rocks,  then 
trees,  brambles,  thorns,  now  flowers,  now  weeds,  here 
a  di^caying  log  with  riisphtrry-busihes  on  the  oni?  itidc 
and  strawberrj'-vines  on  the  other,  ond  potentiIla» 
creeping  among  them  all.  There  arc  emmets  and 
wood-worms,  earth-worms,  slugs,  grasi-hojjpcrs,  and, 
more  obvious,  sheep  and  oxen,  and  above  and  about 
them,  the  brown  Ihra-iher,  the  hrn-hawk,  and  the  crow, 
making  a  scene  of  beautiful  and  intricate  confusion 
which  bi'long!*  to  nature,  not  to  human  art, 

His  marked  love  of  individuality  appears  in  his 
Btyle.  His  thoughts  arc  seldom  vague,  all  is  distinct; 
the  outlines  are  sharply  drawn,  things  are  alwiiy.'*  dis- 
crete from  one  another.  He  loves  to  particularize. 
He  talks  not  of  flowers,  but  of  the  violet,  the  clover, 
the  cowslip  and  anemone;  not  of  birds,  but  the  nut- 
hatch, and  the  wren:  not  of  iiiseels,  but  of  the  Volvex 
Globator;  not  of  men  and  maids,  but  of  Adam,  John, 
and  Jane.  Things  arc  kept  from  things,  each  sur- 
rounded by  its  own  atmosphere.  This  give;*  great 
distinctness  and  animation  to  his  works,  though  lat- 
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tert^  h«  iwcms  to  imitate  himself  a  little  in  this  respect- 
It  i»  remarkable  to  whut  nn  extent  Itii^c  imlividual- 
E-'-ition  is  cnrricd.  The  essays  in  his  books  are  scp- 
ate,  and  stand  apart  from  (me  another,  only  me- 
anically  bound  by  the  lids  of  the  volume;  his  para- 
^aphx  in  cjich  fsnny  are  distinct  and  disconnected  or 
but  loosely  bound  to  one  another,  it  is  so  with  sentences 
in  the  pitni^itpb,  and  propositions  in  the  sentence. 
Take  for  example  his  t-ssiiy  on  Experience;  it  is  dis- 
tributed into  seven  parts,  which  treat  respectively  of 
illusion,  temperament,  HUCccKnion,  Kurfaeo,  mirpriw, 
reality,  and  subject ivencss.  1*hese  seven  brigadiers 
are  put  in  one  army  with  us  little  unity  of  artion  a* 
any  acven  Mexican  offleers;  not  subjeet  to  one  head, 
nor  lighting  on  the  same  >iide.  The  nulionlinatc*  under 
these  generals  are  in  no  better  order  and  discipline, 
sometimes  the  corporal  commands  tlie  king.  But  this 
very  lack  of  onler  gives  variety  of  form.  You  can 
never  anticipntc  him.  One  half  of  the  essay  nercr 
suggests  the  rest.  If  tie  have  no  onler,  he  never  sets 
his  method  a  going,  and  himself  with  his  audience 
goes  to  sleep,  trusting  that  he,  they,  and  the  logical 
conclusion  will  all  come  out  alive  and  waking  at  the 
laxt.  He  truf'ts  nothing  to  the  discipline  of  his  camp; 
all  to  the  fldelity  of  the  individual  soldiers. 

His  style  is  one  of  the  rarest  beauty;  there  is  no 
cfTectation,  no  conceit,  no  effort  at  effect.  He  alludes 
to  everybody  and  imitates  nobody.  No  writer  that 
we  remember,  except  Jean  Paul  Richter,  is  so  rich  in 
beautiful  imagery;  there  are  no  blank  walls  in  his 
building.  But  Uicbter's  temple  of  poesy  is  a  Hindoo 
pagoda, —  rich,  elaborate,  of  costly  sttme,  ndomcd 
with  costly  work,  but  as  a  whole,  rather  grotesfjue 
than  sublime,   and   more  queer   than   beautiful;  you 
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T.on(lcr  how  iiny  one  could  have  brought  such  wealth 
together,  and  ftill  more  th«t  nny  one  could  combine 
thing*  so  oddly  togi-ther.  KiucrHon  builds  a  rambling 
Gothic  church  with  an  irregulnr  outline,  n  rliMpvl  here, 
and  a  tower  there,  you  do  not  nee  why ;  but  all  parta 
are  beautiful,  and  the  whole  constrains  the  noul  to 
Io\'c  and  tra<t.  His  manifold  imiigeii  come  fn>m  hii 
own  sight,  not  from  the  testimony  of  other  nien./His 
words  are  pictures  of  the  things  da guerrco typed  from 
nature.  Like  Homer,  Aristotle,  and  Tacitus,  he  de- 
scribes the  thing,  and  not  the  effcet  of  the  thing.  This 
quality  be  lias  in  common  witli  the  great  writers  of 
classic  antiquity,  while  his  wealth  of  sentiment  puts 
him  with  the  classics  of  modern  times.  /). ike  Bnrke 
he  lays  all  literature  under  contribution,  and  presses 
the  facts  of  cvcrj-dfty  life  into  hia  stn'icc.  He  seems 
to  keep  the  «un  and  moon  as  bis  retainers,  and  levy 
black-mail  on  the  cricket  and  the  titmouse,  on  the 
dawdling  preacher  and  the  snow-storm  which  seemed 
to  rebuke  his  unnatural  whine.  His  works  teem  with 
beauty.     Take  for  example  this: 

"  Wbat  do  wc  wish  to  know  of  •ny  worthy  person  iii>  mnrTi  ns 
how  he  hsa  sped  Eii  tlic  lilitory  of  this  sciitiiuent  P  [Love.]  What 
hook*  In  the  drculuUng  liliraries  drculnlc?  Hew  vie  glow  orcr 
Iheso  novels  of  jiiiksloii  vlica  the  story  Is  told  with  any  spark  of 
truth  and  nntiircl  And  whftt  fsBluiis  otlention  in  the  Inter- 
eoune  of  life  like  nny  puMlon  hrlraylng  HiTeetiun  between  two 
parties?  Perhaps  wc  never  law  lliem  before,  and  never  sluU 
meet  them  ngain.  But  we  sec  IheLii  cxrliiinge  u  gtmiee,  or  be- 
tmy  n  derp  cmotinn,  nnd  wc  ore  no  lonf^r  slron^ni.  We  lui- 
derttand  them,  mid  tiiku  llie  wsrincst  interest  in  the  dcrelop- 
ment  of  llic  romnncc.  AH  mnnkJnil  Iotc  »  lover.  The  earliest 
demonstrations  of  eomplatency  and  kindness  ore  nnturc's  most 
wlnRing  pkttiTCS.  It  Is  the  dnwii  of  elvlllly  and  graec  In  the 
coarse  nnd  riutle.'  llic  rude  villaffc  boy  tFiucs  the  girls  about 
tlie  ichool-liouse  door;  but  lo-<lny  he  oinies  running  into  the 
etilry,  nnd  meets  one  fulr  cJiilil  nrtnnf(lng  her  entcliel,  he  holds 
her  books  to  lielp  her,  aud  instantly  It  seems  to  him  ox  If  «be 
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Rtnowd  hcndr  from  htm  InfinUrly,  and  wtu  a  s«tr«cl  precinct. 
Amung  tlie  throng  of  iclrU  he  nuui  rudely  enough,  hut  one 
alonr  dLitiuicvc  liiui;  and  tl)r«c>  two  little  iiciglibors  that  were 
»o  cItMc  Jiut  now  havr  learnt  to  roiprct  each  other's  jierton- 
kIIIj.  Or  who  can  arert  liis  eyes  frum  tlie  vngs^ng.  hair-artful, 
half-artless  ways  of  Kchool  {[irK  who  go  Into  the  couiitr}'  »hop» 
tu  buy  ■  -ikcin  of  ulk  or  a  .ihoct  of  paper,  and  talk  half  an 
hour  about  nothing  with  the  broiul-fuMil,  good-iiBtur«d  tiliop- 
boy.  In  the  Tillap;  tlicy  arc  on  a  perfect  equality,  whieli  love 
delight*  in,  and  witiiout  any  coquetry  the  happy,  alTcirUonate 
nature  of  wocnon  flowi  out  In  this  pretty  gi»sip.  Tlic  glrt«  may 
have  little  lieuuty,  yet  plainly  do  Uicy  csluMuh  l}Ftn*«'n  them 
■nd  the  good  hoy  tbe  most  nfrrceshlr,  con^dlng  relatlonn,  what 
with  tiieir  fun  and  their  earnest,  about  Kdgar.  and  Jonas,  and 
Almtra,  and  who  wax  liiiitcd  to  tl<c  party,  and  who  lUnctd  at 
the  dancing-school,  and  when  the  iiinging-MJiool  would  begin, 
«nd  oilier  tinllilngt  concerning  which  the  partl«3  rooed.  By- 
and-by  that  boy  wants  «  wife,  ond  rery  truly  and  heartily  will 
he  know  where  to  ftnd  a  sincere  and  ftweet  male,  without  any 
riak  Buch  u  MUton  deplore*  aa  Incident  to  acholora  and  great 
DMn." 

"Hw  pojulon  re-mnket  the  world  for  the  youth.  It  make*  all 
fidn^  alii-e  and  nigui  lieu  lit.  Xsturc  grows  coimclouK,  Every 
bird  on  the  boughs  of  the  tree  kings  now  to  hlf  heart  and  soul. 
Altnoiit  the  notcM  arc  articulate,  llie  elouda  liave  faces  as  lie 
looks  on  them.  The  trce^  of  tlie  forest,  the  wnllng  gran  and 
llic  peeping  flowers  hiive  );rown  iiitetligeiit  i  and  ainioit  be  fears 
to  trust  thern  with  tlic  «ei'rx-t  wlilcli  tlicy  si-cin  to  invilc.  Vet 
noture  soothes  and  sj-mpathiies.  In  tlie  green  soUlude  he  Ands 
a  dearer  home  than  with  men-'* 

"  Jlrhold  there  in  the  wood  the  fine  madman  t  He  la  a  palace 
of  Kwert  gounils  anil  «lghls,  lie  diluted,  he  l»  twice  a  ninii,  lie 
walks  with  orms  aklmlm,  he  soliloqulieJ,  he  nccimts  the  gross 
and  the  treeni  tie  frelH  the  blooil  of  the  violet,  the  clover,  and 
the  lily  in  his  vein^,  and  he  tallu  with  llic  brook  that  wets  hi* 
foot" 


Emenon  is  a  grvnt  mnstrr  of  langttRf^;  tti«>rcvrith 
he  Rculpturcs,  therewith  he  paints;  he  thunderN  and 
lightens  in  his  spocrh,  and  in  liis  speech  also  h«  sings. 
In  Greece,  Plato  ami  Aristoplianes  were  mighty  mimt- 
ers  of  tlie  pen,  and  linve  not  kft  their  cqtiats  in  ancient 
litcrmry  art ;  »o  in  Rome  were  Virgil  nnd  Tncitiu ;  four 
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men  110  mnrkcd  in  tndividunlity,  so  unlikr  nnd  wiUial 
so  skilful  in  the  use  of  speech,  it  were  not  ea§y  to 
find;  four  mighty  masters  of  the  urt  to  write.  In 
later  times  there  have  hven  in  KngUnd  ShAkeapearc, 
Bacon,  Milton.  Taylor,  Swift,  and  Cariylc;  on  the 
Continent,  VoUairc,  Rmisseiin,  and  Goethe;  nil  m/uttcrs 
in  this  art,  skilful  to  work  in  human  speech.  Each  of 
them  possessed  some  qiuilitics  which  EmcT»on  hns  not. 
In  Bacon,  Milton,  and  Carlyle,  there  is  a  majesty,  a 
dignity  and  giant  strcn^h,  not  to  be  claimed  for  him. 
Y<:t  separating  the  beautiful  from  what  men  call  sub- 
lime, no  one  of  all  tliat  we  have  named,  ancient  or 
modern,  has  passages  so  beautiful  nx  he.  From  whnt 
is  called  sublime  if  we  separate  what  is  simply  vast,  or 
merely  grand,  or  only  wide,  it  in  in  vain  Hint  we  seek 
in  nil  tliotte  men  for  anything  to  rival  Emerson. 

Take  the  following  passage,  and  it  Ja  not  possible, 
we  think,  to  find  its  iijuiil  for  tlie  beautiful  and  the 
sublime  in  any  tongue: 

"The  lonr*  delight  In  cndearmenti,  la  avownlc  at  lave.  In 
eompnrltmis  nf  tlicir  rcfcHiilF'.  Wlieii  nliinp,  they  aolAce  thrm- 
Kclvci  with  the  rcmemlierctl  linnKc  of  the  other.  Dors  thnt 
other  Arc  tlie  imme  star,  Uie  feiiiue  uivlUiig  rluud,  read  the  utiuo 
bonk,  fffJ  the  httiiie  ciiinllon  thiit  now  delight  me?  The}'  tiy 
unil  wrifch  tlirir  affecUoii,  and  udttiiig  up  nil  custly  advnntngu, — 
frlrnilg,  opportunities,  iimpertlct,  exidt  in  dlnrtivrrlnic  thiit  will- 
ingly.  joj'fult}',  llivy  would  give  ull  us  a  riinKoin  for  the  beau- 
tiful, the  beloved  hend,  not  one  hnir  of  which  eliidl  be  hnriiicd. 
But  the  lot  of  humanily  is  on  Uteae  elilldren.  Danger,  sor- 
row, uiid  pHiit  orrlve  to  tlieni  ns  to  nil.  ■.oif  proyt.  II  nialMs 
eovenonti  with  Etemnl  I'tiwer,  in  behalf  of  this  dcnr  mntc. 
'rlio  union  which  Is  tliii*  effci'lcd,  mid  whieh  iidds  n  new  value 
to  every  ntmn  in  nature,  for  it  trnnsmiitea  ei-ery  thread 
throughout  the  whole  wrh  of  rclntinn  into  n  ^Iden  ray,  and 
huthe.i  the  son!  ill  a  new  nnd  sweeter  element,  is  yet  n  tcinpo- 
rury  ulate,  Not  nlways  ciiii  llowi-r*.  peiirls,  piKrlry,  proteata- 
tloiu,  nnr  eren  home  hi  nnothrr  heart,  content  the  awful  soul 
tbat  dwell*   iu  cluy.     It   arouses  itself  at   U^t   from   thCM  «a- 
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dnmHOtS  u  leyt,  *ad  puU  on  the  homeRi,  and  nuplru  ta 
*wt  mnd  tinlvcnin]  alms.  The  »oul  whirli  U  In  tlic  i»oul  of  cnvli, 
craving  for  a,  pcrfeot  beatitude,  detects  JnconKruittci,  defect*, 
and  dlKproportion  in  tlic  i>eliiiviar  of  the  other.  Hence  ariM 
Mrprise,  CKpa>'tuIiiUon.  and  pain.  Yet  that  which  drew  them 
to  each  otlier  wm  »igi;s  of  lovclJncM,  tiignd  of  virtuei  and  Uieee 
virtues  arc  there,  Ixiwcrer  ccllpiicd.  They  appear  and  rrappenr, 
and  continue  to  Httracti  but  tlie  regard  changes,  tpiHa  the  *fgn, 
and  attaches  to  the  «uh*t«npc.  This  irpnirs  the  wounded  af- 
fection. Mennliinc^  tut  life  wear*  on.  It  provw  a  game  of  per- 
tnatation  and  combination  of  all  piMi*ii>lc  positions  of  Uie  por- 
tita,  to  extort  all  the  retourcts  of  each,  and  acquaint  each  with 
the  whole  strength  and  wrnhncM  of  the  oliirr.  Knr  it  In  llie 
naluTT  and  end  of  this  relation,  that  Ony  xhould  represent  tlie 
human  rnre  to  envli  otlicr.  Ail  that  h  In  the  world  whk-li  is  or 
ouglit  to  be  known  is  cunningly  wrought  bita  the  texture  of 
man,  of  woman. 

"TTie  person  love  doea  to  xn  flt. 
Like  inanno,  has  tlie  t«stc  of  all  In  It" 

"TTie  vorld  rolh,  the  clrrumstanccs  vary  every  hour.  All  Iha 
sngeli  tiiat  inhabit  tliis  temple  of  the  b«ly  appear  at  the  win- 
dom.  and  oil  the  ^onim  ncid  vlr«K  hUo.  By  alt  llw  virtues  tlwy 
are  united.  If  there  be  rirtue.  all  the  vices  are  known  ai  nuch; 
they  eonfe«s  and  lice.  'I'licir  once  (laming  repird  is  sobered  by 
time  in  either  breast,  and  Icuing  in  violence  what  It  gains  In 
extent,  it  becoinei  a  thorciugli  gvoil  undenitiinding.  They  re- 
sign each  other  without  complaint  to  the  good  offices  whicli 
jnnn  and  womnn  are  Mevemlly  appointed  to  dlscliarge  in  time, 
and  exchange  the  piuslon  which  oner  eonid  not  lote  sight  of  Its 
object  fur  a  cheerful  disengngnl  furtlierance,  whether  present 
or  ahtenl.  of  each  other'*  dnlgnE.  At  last  they  dlsrover  thsl 
•U  wliich  at  dm  drew  them  together,- —  Uiuse  once  sacred 
fcaliirr*.  that  inagleol  play  of  charing,  van  dN-lduous,  liod  a 
prospective  end.  like  tlic  srslFolding  by  which  tlic  houM  waa 
bullti  nnd  tile  piirinrnlion  of  the  Intellect  and  tl>c  lieart,  fron 
year  to  yemT,  U  the  reol  marriage,  foreseen  nnd  prepared  fram 
tlic  flnl,  and  wliolly  ntiove  Ihclr  consciousnceg.  Looking  at  these 
alnu  with  which  two  persons,  a  man  ond  n  woman,  so  variously 
and  cnrrelHllvety  giftcil,  iire  chnt  up  in  one  huiixe  to  upend  in 
the  niiplinl  loclety  forty  or  fifty  years,  I  do  not  wonder  at 
the  enipbiiKis  wllh  wllicli  the  heart  pri>i)hes1es  tliii  crisis  from 
early  infancy,  at  the  profuse  henuty  with  which  the  Initincts 
deck  tlie  nuptial  bovrcr,  and  nature  and  intellect  and  art  emu- 
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Intc  rnrh  Other  In  the  gifts  and  Uie  mclndj-  th^  bring  to  the 
epithnlamiiitii. 

*'  Thill  arc  v/c.  put  in  training;  for  «  Iotci  which  knows  not  arx, 
nor  person,  nor  purliiility.  liiil  whioh  Hccknth  virtue  and  wiidom 
everywhere,  to  the  end  of  increating  Yirtue  and  wiadam.  We 
urc  by  nature  obsprrerB,  and  tliriThy  lenrnrn.  'flint  la  our  |>er- 
maiieut  stale.  But  we  nn:  ufleii  made  to  fwl  tliat  our  af* 
ffrtions  nrr  hut  tents  of  «  night  'Utough  »lowIy  and  with  pain, 
the  ohjw-ts  of  the  affettionf  chntiitc,  ai  the  objecls  of  tliougbt 
do.  There  arc  nioniciiU  whfn  the  ulTfrtions  nde  aixl  abiorb 
the  mail,  end  make  hU  hnppinc»  dependent  on  a  person  nr 
per«oii8.  but  In  lieiillh  llie  mind  t^  prrtenlly  ncen  agnin,  ita 
overurehing  Tnult,  briffht  with  j^nlaxlcs  of  Immutable  llfthtx, 
and  the  warm  Ioits  and  fennt  thiit  swept  over  u*  ba  eloudn, 
tnurt  Ituc  their  finite  eharnetcr,  and  blend  with  God  to  attain 
tllcir  own  perfeetion,  But  u-e  need  not  feiir  Unit  we  ean  lose 
iiiit~lhlng  by  the  pronresi  of  the  «oiil.  The  nonl  may  be  trusted 
to  the  end.  That  which  Is  so  Ireautifid  and  Kitrnctive  at  these 
rclfllloni  miixt  he  nueeccded  and  supplanted  only  by  what  U 
more  tieautifuU  and  oo  on   fur  ever." 

We  can  now  only  glance  at  the  separate  works 
named  above.     Hin  Hnliire  is  more  defective  in  form 


timn  any  of  his  pieces,  b\it  rich  in  beauty;  a  rare 
prose  poem  it  it,  n  book  for  one's  bosom.  The  first 
series  of  Essays  conlaina  the  fairest  blotisoms  and 
fruits  of  bis  genius.  Here  his  wondrous  mind  reveals 
itself  in  il»  purity,  iti  simplicity,  its  sttrengtb^  and  its 
beauty  too.  The  second  seriea  of  Essays  is  inferior 
to  the  first;  the  style  is  perlmjis  clearer,  but  the  water 
i«  not  so  deep.  He  seems  to  let  himself  down  to  the 
capacity  of  his  hearers.  Yet  there  is  an  attempt  at 
order  which  is  seldom  successful,  and  rcmindm  one  of 
the  order  in  which  figures  are  tattooed  upon  the  skin 
of  a  South  Sen  Islander,  nither  limn  of  the  organic 
symmetry  of  limbs  or  bones.  He  sets  up  a  scaffold, 
not  a  living  tree,  a  scuflTold,  loo,  on  which  none  but 
himself  can  walk. 

Some  of  his  Orations  and  Addresses  are  noble  ef- 
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forts ;  old  ns  the  world  jjs  nnd  niu<!h  and  long  us  men 
are  (fiycn  to  speak,  it  is  but  rare  in  human  history 
thnt  xiich  Scrinoii!!  on  the  Aloitnt  get  Rjwkcn  n*  the 
Address  to  ttie  Students  of  I'heology,  and  that  before 
the  riii  Bi-ln  Kftppn  nt  Cambridge.  They  arc  words 
of  lofty  rheiT. 

The  last  book,  on  "  Representative  Men,**  doe*  not 
come  up  to  the  Rrrt  KNsays,  neither  in  mntter  nor  in 
manner.  Yet  we  know  not  a  man,  living  and  speaking 
EngliHti,  that  could  hare  written  one  an  good.  The 
lecture  on  Plato  eontainii  exfi/fgerations  not  usual 
with  Emenon ;  it  fail-s  to  tl<-«rribt-  the  man  by  genus  or 
spedes.  lie  gives  you  neither  the  principles  nor  the 
nu-tliod  of  Pluto,  not  even  Ins  concKwion.t.  Nay,  he 
does  not  give  you  the  specimens  to  judge  by.  The 
article  in  the  hist  cluxsioal  diclionary  or  tlie  Hixtory 
of  PhihiL-ophy  for  the  French  Normal  Schools  givca 
you  u  better  account  of  the  philoooplicr  nnd  the  ntnn. 
The  lecture  on  Swedenhorg  is  a  masterly  appreciation 
of  that  great  man,  and  to  our  way  of  thinking  the 
bvKt  crilici.Mu  tliut  bos  yet  appeared.  He  appri-cintt^s 
but  does  not  exaggerate  him.  'Vhe  same  niny  be  said 
of  that  upon  MDiitnignc;  those  on  Shnkspcare  and 
Goethe  arc  adequate  and  worthy  of  the  theme.  In 
tlie  lecture  on  Napoleon  it  is  surprising  that  not  a 
word  is  said  of  bin  greatt^t  faculty,  his  legislative, 
organizing  power,  for  we  cannot  but  think  with 
Carlyle,  that  he  "  will  be  better  known  for  his  laws 
tluin  liiit  buttles."  But  the  other  talents  of  Napoleon 
are  sketched  vrith  a  faithful  hand,  and  his  faults  justly 
dtalt  witli,  not  enlarged,  but  not  hid ;  though,  on  the 
whole,  it  seems  to  us,  no  great  admirers  of  Napoleon, 
that  he  is  a  little  undervalued. 

We  must  briefly  notice  Mr.  Emerson's  volume  of 
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Poems.  He  lixa  liinnidf  given  ua  the  standsrd  by 
frhlrh  to  try  him,  for  he  thus  diltiicx  and  describes 
tlie  poet: 

"The  Kl|tn  nnd  rrrtlcntlals  or  th«  port  nrc,  that  he  nnnuunces 
thnt  whicli  nt>  innn  furvtold.  lie  is  tlic  true  uiiO  only  diH'torj  lie 
knoH-i  und  triU;  lie  l«  tlu-  only  tcllrr  of  new*,  for  he  wa»  preti- 
eiit  Hill]  priij'  to  the  D|>p(!Hriiture  which  lie  describes.  H«  tB  • 
beholder  of  Idcflii,  nnd  lui  iitlcrcr  of  tlie  iicrcHinTy  nnd  coutol. 
For  we  do  nut  .iprak  now  of  men  of  iioclicul  tidciili,  or  of  in- 
dui^try  iind  »klll  In  metre,  liut  of  the  true  po«t.  1  tank  pnrt  In 
B  i-(iiivcniation  tlic  otjicr  dny,  concerniiiK  a  recent  writer  of 
lyrlrs  0  twin  of  «ii1>ll«  mind,  who«e  hnul  nppenml  tn  Iw  « 
niutJi-  box  of  ilelicnte  tunes  nnd  rliythini,  and  whaic  skill  and 
I'onuiiand  of  languor  we  fould  not  Biifllcfeiilly  praise.  But 
when  the  qiirsllon  itrcKc  whrthrr  be  wu>  not  only  n  Ij'rist.  but 
a  pcK-t,  wc  were  obllf^eil  to  eotifcaa  tliot  he  is  i>ta]iily  n  eonteni- 
)H>ritry,  nut  >in  cterniil  mnn.  Hr  does  not  ttnnd  out  of  our  law 
limitationi  like  a  Cbiuiburiuco  under  tlic  line,  running  up  from 
the  trirrid  he>,r  thrmigli  iill  the  rtlnintci^  of  the  k'"'^*  with  l>elti 
of  the  hcrbaKe  of  every  Intilude  on  Iti  blub  ami  mottled  dila; 
but  this  genius  is  the  lHnd«cii)>c-gurdr[i  of  u  miMlern  buuse, 
ndorni-(l  with  foimtnlnii  und  itutucs,  with  well-bred  men  und 
women  fcliinding  und  sitting  In  Ibe  wulkt  iind  terruces.  Wo 
henr  throiigb  ull  the  varied  muiie  the  ground  lone  of  roiiven- 
UuuhI  life.  Our  prieli  ure  luen  of  tidrnis  who  sing,  und  not  tlic 
chlklrrn  of  miiile.  The  nr)[utncnt  it  taMaduty,  tlic  finish  of 
tlie  lerseit  is  priniury. 

"For,  It  Is  not  melrea,  but  n  mettr-mnking  argument,  tbut 
make*  a  poem, —  a  tlitiught  ho  plu^iullule  mid  alive,  tlnit.  like 
the  njiiHt  of  A  pinnt  or  nn  nniniul,  11  hiiK  nn  iirrhllecturr  of 
it*  own,  and  adurn;i  niiture  with  ii  new  Uiing.  Tlie  thought  and 
Ibe  fonn  are  eqiml  In  tlic  order  of  time,  hut  In  the  onler  of 
Heneili  the  tlinugbl  la  prior  to  tlie  fonn.  The  poet  bos  a  new 
thought,  he  lin^  n  whnb-  new  ex]K-rlence  In  unfokl;  he  will  tell 
ui  how  it  wna  with  him,  and  oU  men  will  be  the  richer  In  hla 
fortune,"  * 

It  is  the  office  of  the  poet,  he  tells  us,  "  by  tlie 
beauty  of  things "  to  announce  "  a  new  and  higher 
beauty.  Nitturc  ofTen  nil  her  cretttures  to  him  as  a 
picture  lun^nge.'*     "  The  poorest  experience  is  rich 
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enough  for  all  the  purposes  of  cxprvssinf;  thought;" 
"  t]ii'  world  being  put  under  the  mind  for  vtrh  «ml 
noun,  the  pott  i.i  he  who  ain  orticulHtc  it ;"  he  "  turns 
the  world  to  glass,  and  shows  us  all  things  in  their 
right  scries  ond  proportions,"  For  through  that 
better  perception  "  he  stttnds  one  step  nwircr  thing:», 
and  scM  the  flowing  or  inetainorphosts,  perceives  that 
thought  is  multirorni;  thiit  within  the  form  of  every 
rrcsture  is  n  force  impelling  it  to  ascend  into  a  higher 
form,  and.  following  with  his  eyes  the  life,  uses  the 
fonna  which  expresH  that  life,  nrnl  so  his  speech  flows 
with  the  flowing  of  Daturc."  "  The  poet  alone  knows 
astronomy,  chemistry,  vegetation,  und  animation,  for 
he  docs  not  stop  at  these  facts,  but  employs  them  as 
sigm." 

"  This  liMiRht,  which  cxpmuM  it«clf  by  whnt  b  c»l\n\  Itniigtita* 
tloi^  ik  u  very  high  sort  of  snriiiir.  uliSeh  dum  ni>t  eome  bjr 
sttidjr,  liut  hy  the  Intrllrct  hrlng  rhrrc  niift  whnt  it  ^rm,  iij 
■luring  Hit  piilfi  or  fireuit  ot  UiiiigH  Uirough  fornu,  and  m 
maUnic  thrm  trnntlui-ld  to  others.  The  path  of  tiiiiiiK^  ii  silciil. 
Will  tlttry  Buffer  h  B[>eiikcr  lu  n^  with  thrm?  A  spy  they  will 
not  mifTrT;  a  lovrr,  a  port,  U  Ihn  trnnwcndrii^y  of  tlieir  own 
niUure,  him  they  wUl  niffcr.  The  condlUon  of  true  nnmlriK,  on 
IIk  pact's  part,  \»  his  r««lgTiing  hiiiurif  (o  tlie  divine  aura  wliieh 
breathes  tlirougii   fonns.  and  neeonipanylnii  that. 

"It  1e  n  kci-rcl  whlrh  every  inlHIeetual  mnn  quiekly  learns, 
thnt  be}'und  the  energy  of  hii  pa»e»ed  and  coiucUiiu  lotcUcct 
he  Is  fiptklih'  of  ■  itrw  riiern;  (as  of  mi  ititrlleet  ilouhUd  on 
itidf),  by  ahnndoiuiiL-iit  ti>  tlie  nature  of  things;  that  iicslde 
hi*  privne}-  of  power  a.(  an  liidiiidiiii)  man  tliere  is  a  great 
publie  pinrer.  on  whieh  he  cun  dmu-  liy  untoeking,  at  all  risks, 
his  liumiin  doiu's,  nnd  mtfrtiaf:  the  etiierral  tidr^  to  roll  and 
clreulnte  ttirough  hitiii  then  he  U  enught  up  into  the  life  of  the 
UiUvrrte,  liis  kjirfrh  H  tliunder,  hl^  thought  ia  Ihw,  and  bis 
words  are  universally  intelligible  ss  ttic  plants  and  anlmnU. 
Tlie  port  knows  IIiaI  ho  ikjitHlts  adetpistely.  then,  only  ivlien  lie 
spcalis  lomewhnt  wildly,  or,  'with  the  (lower  of  the  mind;'  not 
with  the  intelleet,  usnl  n.s  ml  organ,  but  with  the  intelleet  r«- 
leiLwl  from  oil  serriee,  and  snffpred  to  take  ili  lilrectioii  from 
It*  rrli-ttinl  Ufet  or,  as  tlie  Hiic-icuts  were  wont  to  exprcM  ttieut- 
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idne.  Dot  with  intellect  nionc,  but  with  the  intellect  inebriated 
by  DcctBr.  As  the  Imt-dtcr  wbo  huB  lo«t  Ills  wuy,  tliruws  Ills 
reim  on  bli  borse'ii  neck,  and  tniKts  to  tlic  Inxtlnc^  of  the  ani* 
mnl  lo  tliid  his  ruud,  so  we  luiut  do  witli  tlic  diviue  nniuial  wlio 
cnrricn  us  throuKh  UiU  world.  I'nr  If  In  any  ninnnrr  w«  ran 
ktimulntc  thiit  iiistiiict,  new  paxMigcs  are  opened  for  us  into  iia- 
lurr,  the  mind  llou's  Into  knd  throiifth  thinip  hardest  and  hlgh- 
Mt,  and  tlie  mctaniorplioiiis  in  powitile."  * 

In  reading  critidsms  on   Emerson's  poetry  one  is 

soinftimcB   ri-iniiul«l   of  n   pos^tiigc   in   Pcpyn*  Diiiry, 

wliere  that  worthy  pronounces  judgment  on  some  of 

the  w«rk»  of  Shttk*pcrtrc.     Pfrimpx  it  muy  be  thouglit 

an  appropriate  introduction  to  some  strictures  of  our 

own. 

"Aug.  aotli,  ICQG.  To  Deptford  by  woter,  nadiiig  Ullit-llo, 
Moor  of  Venice,  which  !  hnve  herctofoM!  eitecmed  n  mlj[hly 
good  plaVi  but  huv)iig  so  lately  rend  the  Adicntures  of  Fli« 
Houn,  it  necnii  n  mcnit  thing.  Sept  i^atli,  lOGi.  To  the  Klng't 
'Hieutcr,  where  wc  ibw  Midmtnmer  Night's  Dream,  whicli  1  had 
never  seen  befow,  nor  shnl)  <Ter  again,  for  it  i*  tlw  most  lii- 
>ipld  and  ridiculous  play  that  erer  I  mw  In  iny  Ufa." 

Emerson  is  certainly  one 

"Quern   tu,  Melpomene,  semet 

Niiirentem   ptaeldo  lumlnc  vidcrls| 
&j)i»sv  nenioruDi  cams 

FIngriit  /Kollo  enrnilnc  noblleni." 

|Vct  )ii>  bwtt  poetry  ia  in  liiii  prose,  Rnd  his  poormtt, 
Ithinnest,  and  least  musical  prose  is  in  his  poems. 

Till'   "  Ode   of   Braiity  "   contains   some   beautiful 
thoughts  in  a  fair  form: 

"Who  gare  tliee.  O  Bcautf. 

The  key*  of  thix  brcuV— 
Too  crcdulouH  loi-er 

OrbIe«t  and  nnblest? 
Say,  when  in  lapted  ages 

Thee  knew  I  of  old? 

'Otntawr;  ed.  Vol.  3,  pp.  W-i1. 
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Or  whnt   woB   tli^.M;rvl(« 

Fur  which  I  vms  noldF 
Wlioci  llrrt  my  cy«  »«w  th(^ 

I  founil  mc  thy  tlirall. 
By  nmitirn]  drnwlngx 

Swi«t  tyrnnt  of  all  I 
I  drnnk   at   thy   fouatoia 

Fnl-ie  wnltrri  of  Uiint| 
Tlioii   inlimatp  Mran|tcr, 

Thou  UtuI  mill  flnctl 
Thy  dangnroiu  glancM 

Make  women  of  raeng 
Nfw-horn,  we  nrc  mclUng 

Into  aature  ugnfn." 

The  ihnc  pi^cta  wliicli  seem  the  most  perfect  poems, 
both  in  matter  and  fonn*  ^re  the  "  Problem,"  rroin 
which  we  have  already  {(iven  liberal  extracts  above; 
**  Kach  ill  all,"  whicli,  however,  is  certainly  not  a 
great  poem,  but  simple,  natural,  and  beautiful;  and 
the  "  Sphinx,"  which  hfu  higher  merit*  than  the 
others,  and  is  a  poem  of  a  good  deal  of  beauty.  The 
Sphinx  is  the  creatiim  of  the  old  clnsvic  mytholof^. 
But  Iter  question  is  wholly  modern,  though  she  ha*  been 
waiting  so  long  for  the  sccr  to  solve  it  that  she  has 
become  drowsy. 

Thia  in  her  problem: 

"Thr  fntc  of  the  num-rhild ; 
lite  luiruiimg  of  ni»ii.~ 

All  the  material  and  animal  world  is  at  peace: 

"  P.rect  u  n  vunbcam 

UpHpriiigeUi  the  palini 
The  clephoiit   browfoi. 

UnilBuiited  and  ealmi 
In  btauUfu]  motion 

The  tlinuh  pliM  his  wfogst 
Kind  leans  of  hl«  covert. 

Your  Hilence  be  iiagi. 


Z^-« 
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"Sta,  ra^1l^   nir,  sound,  tllenoti 

PInnt,  qiiailrupcil,  bird. 
By  one  music  ciii.-hiiiit«d. 

One  deity  ilirred, — 
Eoch  the  oUicr  adoniin^ 

AcfompBny  stUl; 
Night  vellcth  the  inoniin^ 

The  Tapor  the  hlU." 

In  hiJt  curl^  ngc  inan  nhuro  tliv  peace  of  the  world: 

"llie  hnlic  by  It*  mother 

Ues  bathed  in  joy; 
Glide  llA  \\0UT»  uncounted, — 

The  sun  ii  iti  toy: 
Sliincs  lliL'  peace  of  nil  being 

Without  cloud,  in  iti  cv"! 
And  the  sum  of  tlic  world 

In  xoft  miniature  lies." 

But  when  the  cliiM  becomes  a  man  he  is  ill  at  ease: 

"  But  mnn  n-ouchet  and  hluihcn, 

AbM-unds  and  ciince*l«| 
Me  crcejielh  and  pcepeth. 

He  palten  and  8lcal«| 
Inflrm,  mrlanc-holy. 

Jealous  {flancin^;  aroutiil. 
An  nnf,  all  ucrompllre. 

He  polftuiis  Uin  gruuiid," 

Mother  Nature  romplains  of  his  condition  : 

"  Who  Iiaj  drugged  my  boy'*  cup? 
Who  hH»  iniKetl   luy   boy's   bread? 
Who,  u'lth  (adnr-'i.i  and  ciindtiess, 
Hna  turnc-si  tlic  mun-child'.i  head?"!*' 

Tlie  Sphinx  wishes  to  know  the  meaning  of  al3  this. 
A  poet  luiswtTS  tlmt  ihin  Ik  no  mystery  to  him ;  man 
is  superior  to  nature,  and  its  unconscious  and  in- 
voluntary hap])incEE  is  not  enough  for  him ;  superior 
to  the  events  of  his  own  Inslory,  so  the  joy  which  he 
liaa  attained  is  always  luuatisf actory : 
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"  The  flrnil  thiit  man  barriei 

Ii  lave  of  the  hcEt; 
Yawns  the  |)it  of  the  ilraicon. 

Lit  b}/  rayx  (roiii  tlir  lilcxt. 
Tlie  Lethe  of  tinture 

Cnn"t  tmnM  hliii  agiain, 
M'liOM  bciul  sees  ttie  perfect. 

Which  hU  cyct  M«k  In  roliL 

"  Profoundcr,  prqfi>iinil«r, 

Mun*i  tipirit  mukt  dive; 
To  his  aj-c-rollln);  orbit 

No  goal  wilt  arrive:  II 
The  hmvciu  tliiit  now  <lraw  him 

With  «tre<etiie8(  unloM, 
Onc«  fminil, —  for  new  hcavciu 

lie  fpurncth  the  old." 
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Even  aott  tilings  turn  out  well: 

'■  Priilc  riiineil  the  iinpfl.*, 
Tliclr  kIiuiiic  them  miorcat 
And  tbo  Joy  Hint  li  sweetest 
Lurka  in  *ting>  of  rcmorKc.''  n 

Thus  the  riddle  is  solved,  then  tlie  Sphinx  turn*  into 
beautiful  things: 

"  L'pKue  the  merry  xphinx, 

And  emiirhed   no  more  In  fllonei 
She  mclled  Into  purple  clnud, 
She  Mlvcred  lii  tjie  iiiooni 
She  Kplred  Into  a  yellow  llnmc; 

Slie  flowered  In  bloMOnu  radi 
She  flowed  Into  •  foamlnf  wa*C| 
She  itood  Slotuidnoc'a  head." 

Wc  pjisn  over  the  'iTirenody,  where  "  woll-sims 
woes  "  might  soothe  n  "  pcnxivc  ghost."  The  Dirge 
conljiinii  xonic  Atunzns  that  are  full  of  nature  and  well 
expressed : 

"  Knowti  he   who   tilti   Uiii   lonely   field. 
To    reap    its    teaiily    com, 
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What    inyBtk    fruit    hts    ftCKS    field 
At  midnight   and   ot   moro^ 
«        •        • 

"The  winding;  COi)cor<l  glcnmrd  below, 
Pourinir   as    wide   ii    flood 
As   u'licii    my    ll^l>t]ll■^^,   lung   ngi). 
Come  with  nic  to  the  wood. 

"  But  lliey  ftr«  p>nc  —  Ihe  lioly     one* 
Who   trod    with   me   this   iuvrly    vrIci 
The   itmn^.   itnr-brlttht    campaDlDos 
Are  iklt(r[it.  low,  ntid   pnte. 

"My  good,  ray  ooble,  in  thtlr  prlme> 

Who  nindr  thtt  uorld  the   fnut   It  wm, 
Who  learned  wiUi  lac  the  lore  cif  time. 
Who  loved   this  dwcllliigr-pl'U'cl 


*  I   loueh  tliia  flower  of  ttWken  Icnf, 
Which  once  our  dtitdhood  knew; 
Ibi   !Mift   tcavri   wound   me  with  a   grief 
Wliosc    bulsatn    never   grew. 

'  Hcarkrn   to  yon  pinc-wnrbler 
Singing   oluft   in   ttic   treel 
Hearcit    thou,    U    Iruvi-lkr, 
What  he  slngcth   to   md 

'Not  unlcsi   (!o(l  miidn  sharp   thine  eJir 
With  sorrow  such  as  tiline, 
Out   of   that   delicate    lay   could'st   thou 
it*   heavy   tale  divine. 

"Go,  lonely  man,'  It  saJlh) 

•They  loved   thee   from  their  birth; 
Their  liunds  wcri;  pure,  anil  pure  their  faith, — 
Then  arc  no  such  heArH  on  mrtK 


"Ye  eonnnt  unlock  your  hurt. 
The   key   ia   gone   with   tliem; 
The  ullent  organ  loudest  rhants 
The  muter's  Kqnlem.'" 
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Here  is  a  little  piece  which  has  scltloni  been  equalled 
in  depth  and  beauty  of  thought ;  yd  it  has  sometimes 
been  complained  of  an  obitcurv,  wc  sec  not  wh; : 

TO  BHEA. 

"Tunc,  dear   friend,  ■  brother  *oothe«. 
Not   wilh    Butleries,  but   truths. 
Which  tnmixh  not,  but  purify 
Ti>   light   which   diin-i  tlic   morning'i  tye, 
1   hitit  romc   from   the   tpriiig-waods 
Prom   Uic   frajrraiit   soUtuiles; 
LUten   what    tlic   poplBr>tivo 
And  murmuring  waters  cmintelkd  mc 

**  If  wHh  love  thj-  hcnri  han  bnmcdi 
If  thy  love  u  unreturned; 
Hide   thj'   grief  within   111}'   bmut. 
Though  it  tenr  thee  unexpressed; 
For   when   love   lins   once  dcpurted 
From   Hie   rjcs  of  ttve   fnlse-hrarlrd, 
And  one  hy  one  has  toni  off  quite 
The  bandages  of  purpic  light: 
niough  thou   wert   the   lovelier 
Pono  the  soul  hnd  ever  (Imued, 
Thou  shalt  seem.  In  cnch   reply, 
A  vixen  to  hU  nllcrtd  e>'ei 
lliy  Boftett  plrHillngh  seem  too  bold. 
Thy  praying  lute  will  seem  to  scold; 
Though   thou   kept   the   ^trnlghte^t   rood. 
Yet  thou  errest  far  and  brood. 

"  But  thoD  sholt  do  u  do  the  godi 
In    tbeir   eloudlcM    periodst 
For   of  IhLi   lore   be  thou  Mire, — 
Though   tbuu    forgcl,   the  gods,  sMiir^ 
Forget   never   their   commnnd. 
But  loake  tile  ttatutc  of  this  land. 
As  IhcT   lend,  no  follow  all, 
Ever  have  dour,  n-er  shidl. 
Warning   to  the   blind  nnd  deaf. 
TU  written   on   the   iron   leaf. 
Who  drinkt  of  Cupld'r  nretar  eop 
2MP»tk  dounwartt,  und  nol  up; 
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Therefore,  wlm  lorct.  of  goils  or  men,'* 

ShaU  nnt  liy  llic  uiinc  l>c  loved  ftgtlnt 

Hi»  swcclhcurt's  Wolalry 

Pal1«,  in  turn,  a  itrw  ijcgrte. 

When   D   god    is   oni'c   licKulled 

By  tifftuly  of  n  oiortnl  child. 

And  by  her  rmUnnt  yoiiUi  dclJffhtMl. 

He  Is  not  fooled,  but  warily  knowetli 

HU  love  jhall  never  be  requited. 

And  (hu8  tho  wiM-  Iininorliil  doetlu — 

Tls  bis  itudj-  nnd  delight 

To  liloxs  thnt   creature   ilny   ami   night; 

From   all   cvili   to   defend   her; 

In  hrr  Inp  (o  pour  all  spieiidori 

To  riuiBBck  cnrlh  for  riches  rare. 

And   fetch   her  slnni  to  <leck   her  hair) 

He  mlKcs  music  with  her  thought!^ 

And  snddcns  her  willi  heiivcnly  doubts: 

All  gmce.  all  {(ood  his  f{''<^''t  heart  kaaw*, 

Proftixc  In  lovr,  the  kliifc  bestows: 

Saying.  'Hearken!  earth,  sea,  air  I 

lliis   munumcrit   of  my  dcspuir 

Build    I   to   the   All-Good,   All-Pnlr. 

Nut    for  n  private   )roo<l> 

But   I.   from   my   bcntltudc. 

Albeit  8corn'd  as  none  weu  «com'd. 

Adorn  Iicr  m  was  none  adorned. 

I  nliikc  thin  niaidi^n   un  ensnniple 

To   Xnture^   thraiif[h   her   kingdoms   ample. 

Whereby   to   model    newer   racc.!i. 

Statelier    forms,   nnd    fairer    facet; 

To  carry  man  to  new  degrees 

Of  power,  and  of  enmcllnc-i>i>. 

Tliese  presents  be  the  hostjigies 

Which  I  pawn   for  my  Tclc«*Ci 

See  to  thyself,  O   Univcrsel 

Thou  .irt  better,  and  not  worse," — 

And  the  Rod,  having  ffvm  nil, 

U  freed  for  ever  from  his  thrall." 

Several  of  the  otlicT  piecM  an  poor;  .ionic  arc  stiff 
and  rude,  having  no  lofty  thoughts  to  atone  for  thetr 
unlovely  fonn».  Some  have  quaint  nnmes,  which 
seen)  given  to  them  out  of  mere  caprice.     Such  are 
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the    fdlowmg:     Mithridate*,    llainatrcya,   Hermionc, 

Mcrtin,  Mcrops,  &c.'*     These  names  are  not  more  de- 

wriptive  of  tlif  pwms  thvy  iirc  coimecU-cl  with  than 

are  Jonathan  and  Eleazer  of  tlie  men  thus  baptized. 

What  have  Astrea,  llhca,  and  Eticnnc  de  In  Bot^-ce  to 

do  with  the  potintt  whirh  hear  tJieir  names? 

We  should  think  the  following  Unes,  from  Hcrmion*', 

were  written  by  wnie  of  tlic  young<»t  Einenonidie: 

"Once  I   dwelt  apart, 
Now   I   tive  witli  ullt 
A%  nhrphcrd's   lamp   an   far  hill-stde 
Seems,  by   the  trni'dlcr  e»pi«l, 
A  (kmr  Into  the  niountitlii   h<'-i>rt. 
So   didift   tliou   quarrv   mid   unlock 
Highways   for  mc  through  the  rock. 

"  Now,   deceived,  Uwu  wnnderut 
In   strnnse  lands   unblcst; 
And   mj    kindred   rome   to   soothe   me. 
Soutliwind  in  my  nest  of  blood; 
He   liud    eunie    Uirou^    fragraut    wood. 
Dragged  with  Kplc«  from  elimatc*  warm. 
And   in   fTcrj-   tu' inkling   gl'd^ 
And    twilight    nook, 
UnvdU  tliy  form. 
Out  of  tlw  forest  way 
Forth  pnecd   It  yeslcrdayi 
And  wIk-11   I  sat  by  the  watcreoursc^ 
WatehlnK  the  dnyllKht   fndr. 
It  throbbed  up  from  the  brook." 

Such  things  are  unworthy  of  such  a  master. 

Here   t*   a  posiutgc  which  we  will  not  attempt  to 
criticise. 

He  is  speaking  of  Love: 

■■He  will  prenrh   like  a   frUr 
And    jump    like    ■    hnrtequini 
He  will  rend   like  a  rrier. 
And  fight  like  a  Pidodin,"  &«.* 

*  Centenary  ed,  VoL  9,  p.  lOS. 
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Good  Honitr  Jtoinetinies  nodci«]>  tlicy  my ;  but  wliun 
he  went  fast  asleep,  he  did  not  writ*  lines  or  print 
them. 

Here  is  nnotlwr  specimen.  It  is  Monadooc  Umt 
speak*: 

"  Anchor'd   fnnt   for  mtiny   an  age, 
I   awall   Ihc   Imril   nnd   suRe, 
Who,  in   Inrgt  t)iu<i|r1ila.  like   tnir  |>rnrl-«ccd, 
Shall  string  Mniindnoc  like  ■  b«nd." 

And  yet  another: 

*•  For  Ihe  prw«i(,  lisrf 

1»  tiie  fortune  of  llic  bnrd," 
"III  tho  wuihI.4  lie  IrnvHa  g^iix^ 

Without  liltter  fortune  mad, 

Mduicholy  witliout  bud." 

We  have  seen  imitations  of  this  uort  of  poetry 
which  rvcn  siirpH>«»ed  ttic  original.  It  doex  not  xerm 
possible  that  Emerson  can  write  such  stuff  simply 
from  "  lacking  the  nccotnplislitucnt  of  verse."  Is  it 
that  he  has  a  false  theory,  and  so  wilfully  writes  in- 
numerous  verse,  and  plays  his  harp,  all  jangling  and 
thus  out  of  tuneP  Certainly  it  seems  so.  In  his 
poems  he  uses  the  old  mytliology,  and  in  bad  taste; 
talks  of  gods,  and  not  God  —  of  Pan,  the  Oreads, 
Titan,  Jove,  and  Mars,  the  Faroe  and  Uic  Dttmon. 

There  are  three  elaborate  poems  which  demand  a 
word  of  notice.  The  "  Woodnotcs "  contains  some 
good  thougtits,  and  some  pleasing  lines,  but  on  the 
whole  a  pine  tree  which  should  talk  like  Mr.  Emerson's 
pine  ought  to  be  plucked  up  by  the  roots  an<J  ciist  into 
the  depths  of  the  sea.  "Monadnoc"  is  the  title  of 
another  piece  which  appears  forced  and  unnatural,  as 
well  as  poor  and  w<^ak,  Tlie  third  is  ealleil  "  initial, 
dsmonic,  and  celestial  love."     It  is  not  witliout  good 
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thought*,  aiid  here  «n<l  tlicrv  a  good  linv,  but  in  every 
nttributc  of  poetry  it  is  far  inferior  to  his  majestic 
essav  on  I^ve.  In  hi»  poetry  Mr.  Emcr«>n  often  \o#nt 
his  command  of  language,  nietaptiors  fait  him,  and  thei 
niagnifici-nt  imagrs  which  adorn  and  beautify  all  hixl 
proec  worka  are  gone. 

From  what  has  been  said,  notwithstanding  the 
faultd  we  haVL  found  in  Emerson,  It  i.«i  plain  that  we 
assign  him  a  very  high  rank  in  the  literature  of  man- 
kind. He  \*  a  very  extraordinary  man.  To  no  Eng- 
lish writer  since  Milton  can  we  assign  so  high  a  pliicc; 
even  Milton  himself,  grtat  gcnuis  though  he  was,  and 
great  architect  of  Iwnutj,  has  not  added  so  many 
llioughts  to  the  treasury  of  the  race ;  no,  nor  been  the 
autlior  of  *o  much  loveliness.  Emeriton  is  a  man  of 
genius  such  as  docs  not  often  appear,  such  as  has 
never  appeared  before  in  America,  and  hut  seldom  in 
the  world.  He  learns  from  all  sorts  of  men,  but  no 
English  writer,  we  think,  is  so  original,  We  sincerely 
lament  the  want  of  logic  In  his  method,  and  his  exag- 
geration of  the  intuitive  powers,  the  unliappy  con- 
Mquencea  of  which  wc  sec  in  some  of  his  followers  and 
admir^m.  Tlicy  will  be  more  faithful  than  lie  to 
the  false  principle  which  he  lays  down,  and  will  think 
themselves  wise  because  they  do  not  study,  Icomcd  be- 
cause they  arc  ignorant  of  books,  and  inspired  because 
they  say  what  outrages  common  sense.  In  Emerson's 
poetry  tlicre  Ih  often  n  ruggcdness  and  want  of  finish 
which  seem.t  wilful  in  a  man  like  him.  This  fault  is 
very  obvious  in  those  pieces  he  has  put  before  his 
Kveral  essay R.  Sometimes  there  is  a  seed-corn  of 
thought  in  the  piece,  but  tlic  piece  itedf  seems  hkc  a 
pile  of  rubhiith  .thot  out  of  a  cart  which  hinders  the 
Med  from  germinating.     His  admirers  and  imitators 
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not  unfrequently  give  us  only  the  rubbish  and  proba- 
bly justify  tlinn»clvc8  by  the  cxiimpk-  of  tllcir  mauler. 
Spite  of  thcHe  defedt,  Mr.  I-'menon  on  the  whole 
speaks  with  a  holy  power  which  no  other  man  po*- 
'sesscs  who  now  writes  the  English  tongue.  Others 
have  more  readent,  are  never  gncerod  at  by  respect- 
able men,  nrc  oftcncr  prniscd  in  the  jotimnln,  luirc 
greater  weight  in  the  ptilpitu,  the  cabinets,  and  the 
councils  of  tile  nation;  but  there  is  none  whonc  words 
■to  sink  into  the  mind  and  heart  of  young  men  and 
maids,  none  who  work  so  powerfully  to  fashion  the 
character  of  the  coming  ngf.  Sei-ing  the  power  which 
he  exercises,  and  the  influence  he  is  likely  to  have  on 
gcnenitionii  to  come,  wc  are  jealous  of  any  fault  in 
his  matter,  or  itn  fonn,  and  have  allowed  no  private 
and  foolish  friendship  to  hinder  us  from  speaking  of 
his  faulht. 

Tliis  is  his  source  of  strength,  his  intellectual  and 
moral  sincvrity.  He  looks  after  tnitli,  justice,  and 
beauty.  He  has  not  uttered  a  word  that  is  falue  to 
his  own  mind  or  conscience ;  has  not  suppressed  a  word 
because  he  thought  it  too  high  for  tnen*N  comprrhcn- 
sion,  and  therefore  dangerous  to  the  repotie  of  men. 
He  never  compromises.  He  sees  the  chasm  between 
the  ideas  which  come  of  man's  nature  and  the  institu- 
tions which  represent  only  his  history ;  he  docs  not  seek 
to  cover  up  the  diasm  which  daily  grows  wider  be- 
tween truth  and  public  opinion,  between  justice  and 
the  state,  between  Ciiristianity  and  the  church;  he  does 
not  seek  to  fill  it  up,  but  be  asks  men  to  step  over 
and  build  institutions  commensurate  with  their  ide&s. 
He  trusts  himself,  trusts  man,  and  trusts  God.  He 
has  confidence  in  all  the  nffrihutes  of  inanity.  Hence 
be  is  serene;  notliing  disturbs  tlic  even  poise  of  his 
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chaructcr,  nnd  h«  wnlkK  vrtTt.  Nothing  impcdvs  liini 
in  his  search  for  the  true,  the  lovely,  and  the  good; 
no  private  hope,  no  private  fear,  no  love  of  wife  or 
child,  of  gold,  or  nuc,  or  fniiie.  He  never  seeks  hu 
own  reputation ;  he  takes  care  of  his  being,  and  leaves 
his  seeming  to  take  mre  of  ituclf.  Fume  may  neck 
him;  he  never  goes  out  of  his  way  a  single  inch  for 
her. 

He  has  not  written  a  line  which  is  not  conceived  in 
the  interest  of  mankind.  He  revcr  write*  in  the  in- 
terftit  of  n  section,  of  a  piirty,  of  «  church,  of  a  man, 
always  in  the  interest  of  mankind.  Hence  comes  the 
ennobling  influence  of  his  works.  Most  of  tlie  literary 
men  of  America,  most  of  the  men  of  superior  educa- 
tion, represent  the  ideus  and  interest  of  some  party;  in 
all  that  concerns  the  welfare  of  the  human  race  they 
are  proporlionably  hrhind  the  mass  who  liave  only  the 
common  culture,  so  while  the  tliought  of  the  people  ia 
democratic,  putting  man  before  the  nccident«  of  a  man, 
the  literature  of  the  nation  is  aristocratic,  and  opposed 
to  the  welfare  of  mankind.  Emer»on  belongs  to  the 
exceptional  literature  of  the  times;  and  while  his  cul- 
ture join;  hiiti  to  the  history  of  man,  his  ideas  and  his 
whole  life  enable  him  to  represent  alM>  tltc  nature  of 
man,  and  so  to  write  for  the  future.  He  is  one  of  the 
rare  exceptions  amongst  our  educated  men,  and  helps 
redeem  Americiin  literature  from  the  reproach  of  imi- 
tation, conformity,  mcanm-^H  of  aim,  and  hostility  to 
the  progress  of  mankind.  No  faithful  man  is  too 
low  for  hi-s  approval  and  encouragement;  no  faithless 
man  too  high  and  popular  for  his  rebuke. 

A  good  lest  of  the  comparative  value  of  books  is 
the  state  they  leave  you  in.  Emerson  leaves  you  tran- 
quil, resolved  on  noble  manhood,  fearless  of  the  con- 
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sequences;  hv  gives  men  to  mankind)  and  mankind  to 
the  laws  of  God.  Hi:<  petition  h  a  ktriking  one. 
Eminently  a  child  of  ('hrislionity  and  of  the  Aiiierinin 
idcn,  he  is  out  of  the  clmrch  and  out  of  the  state.  In 
the  midst  of  Culvinistic  and  Unitarian  mipcrstition,  he 
docs  not  fear  (lod,  but  loves  and  trusts  him,  Hf  does 
not  wonihip  the  idols  of  our  time  —  wealth  and  re- 
spectability', the  two  calves  set  up  by  'our  mocU-rn 
Jeroboam.  He  fears  not  the  damnation  these  idols 
have  tlic  power  to  inflict,  neither  poverty  nor  social 
disgrace.  In  busy  and  busthng  New  England  coincii 
out  this  man  serene  nnd  beautiful  as  a  star,  and  shining 
like  *'  a  good  deed  In  a  naughty  world."  Ueproachcd 
u  an  idler,  he  is  active  as  the  sun,  and  pours  out  his 
radiant  truth  on  lycenms  at  Chelmsford,  at  Wiilthnm, 
at  Lowell,  and  all  over  the  land.  Out  of  a  cold  Uni- 
tarian church  rose  this  most  lovely  light.  Here  is 
Boston,  pcrhiips  the  mo.st  humnne  city  in  America, 
with  its  few  uoble  men  and  women,  it^  beautiful  chari- 
ties, its  material  vigor,  and  its  hardy  enterprise;  com* 
mercial  Roiton,  where  honor  is  w<ifjhi'd  in  the  public 
scales,  and  justice  reckoned  bj  the  dollars  it  brings; 
conservative  Boston,  the  grave  of  the  Revolution,  wal- 
lowing  in  ita  wealth,  yet  grovelling  for  more,  seeking 
only  money,  careless  of  justice,  stuffed  with  cotton  yet 
hungry  for  tariffs,  sick  with  tlie  greedy  worm  of 
avarice,  loving  money  as  the  end  of  life,  and  bigots 
as  the  means  of  preserving  it;  Boston,  with  toryism  in 
its  parlors,  toryism  in  its  pulpits,  toryism  in  its  press, 
itself  a  tory  town,  preferring  the  accidents  of  man  to 
man  himself,  and  amidst  it  all  there  comos  Emerson, 
graceful  as  Phtcbus-ApoUo,  fearless  and  tranquil  as 
the  sun  he  was  supposed  to  guide,  nnd  pours  down  the 
enchantment  of  his  light,  which  falls  where'er  it  may. 
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on  dust,  on  diamonds,  on  decaying  heaps  to  hasten 
their  rapid  rot,  on  seeds  new  sown  to  quicken  their 
ambitious  germ,  on  virgin  minds  of  youths  and  maids 
to  waken  the  natural  seed  of  nobleness  therein,  and 
make  it  grow  to  beauty  and  to  manliness.  Such  Is  the 
beauty  of  his  speech,  such  the  majesty  of  his  ideas, 
such  the  power  of  the  moral  sentiment  in  men,  and 
such  the  impression  which  his  whole  character  makes 
on  them,  that  they  lend  him,  everywhere,  their  e&rs, 
and  thousands  bless  his  manly  thoughts. 
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It  is  now  six  years  since  William  Ellery  Chaaoing. 
ccnKing  to  be  mortnlf  passed  on  to  his  rest  nnd  his  re- 
ward. We  liHvc  WHiterl  impatiently  for  the  publica- 
tion of  his  memoirs,  that  we  might  "  beg  a  hair  of  him 
for  memory."  They  arc  now  before  ua  —  three  well- 
printed  volumes,  mainly  tilled  up  with  hia  own  writings, 
letters,  extracts  from  journals,  sermons,  and  various  pa- 
pers hitherto  kept  fn«n  the  press.  As  u  public  speaker 
and  a  j>opular  writer  he  was  well  known  before; 
these  volumes  show  us  not  merely  the  minister  and  the 
author,  but  the  con,  husband,  father,  and  friend.  If 
they  reveal  nothing  new  in  his  character,  we  have  yet 
in  them  ample  materials  for  u«c<-rlaining  whence  atnic 
his  influence  and  his  power.  What  estimate  sliall  we 
make  of  the  man.  and  what  lesson  draw  from  his  life 
and  uurkxP  These  arc  midters  worth  coniiidering,  but 
before  answering  the  question,  let  m  look  a  little  at 
the  opportunities  alTorded  him  by  his  profession. 

The  church  ami  .itate  are  two  conspicuous  and  im- 
portant forma  of  popular  action.  The  state  a  an 
institution  which  represents  man  in  his  relations  with 
man;  the  church,  man  in  hia  relations  with  man  and 
God.  These  institutions,  varying  in  their  modifica- 
tions, have  always  been  and  must  be,  as  they  represent 
two  modes  of  action  that  arc  constitnt  in  the  human 
race,  and  come  from  the  imperishable  nature  of  man. 
In  each  of  these  modes  of  action  the  people  have  their 
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servants, —  polillciaits,  tliv  servants  of  the  statet  oi^ 
cl(rr|;yinon,  the  scn'ants  of  the  churdi. 

Now  tlic  clcrg^'nicn  may  bt-  a  priest  or  n  minister, 
the  choice  dt^niltng  on  his  character  and  ability. 
The  Bume  dietioctions  arc  noticeable  in  tbc  servants  of 
the  state,  where  wc  have  tlie  priest  of  politics  and  the 
minister  of  politics.     We  will  pass  over  the  prioit. 

The  busincKS  of  the  minister  is  to  become  a  spiritual 
guide  to  men,  to  instruct  hy  his  wisdom,  elcA-atc  by  his 
goodness,  refine  and  strengthen  by  his  piety,  to  inspire 
by  hiK  whole  rsoul,  to  jterve  and  to  lead  by  going  be- 
fore them  all  his  days  with  all  his  life,  a  pillar  of  cloud 
by  day.  of  fire  by  night.  The  good  shepherd  giveth 
his  life  to  his  sheep  as  well  as  for  them.  The  minister 
aims  to  be.  to  do.  and  to  suffer,  in  special  fur  his  own 
particular  pari&l),  but  also  an<l  in  general  for  mankind 
at  large.  He  proposes  for  himself  this  end,  the  eleva- 
tion of  mankind, —  their  physical  elevation  to  health, 
comfort,  abundance,  skill,  and  beauty ;  their  intellectual 
elevation  to  thought,  refinement,  and  winloni ;  their 
moral  and  religious  elevation  to  goodness  and  piety, 
till  they  all  become  sons  of  God  also,  and  prophets. 
However,  his  direct  and  main  busin<'«s  is  to  gironiote 
the  spiritual  growth  of  men,  helping  tliem  to  love  on« 
another,  and  to  love  God. 

His  means  to  this  end  are,  in  general,  Oic  common 
weapons  of  the  church.  To  him  the  Sunday  is  a  high 
day.  for  it  is  the  great  day  of  work,  when  lie  comes 
into  close  relations  with  men,  to  instruct  the  mind,  to 
warn  in  the  name  of  conscience,  gently  arousing  the 
afTection-t,  kindling  the  religious  emotions,  and  sc  con* 
tinuing  his  Father's  work;  the  meeting-house,  chapel, 
or  church,  is  the  great  pliire  for  his  work,  and  so,  like 
tlic  Sunday,  it  is  holy  to  him,  bath  invested  with  a  cer- 
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tain  sanctity,  as  to  the  pioui  f«rincr  or  nnitli,  the 
plough  or  the  hammer  seems  a  Kacrec]  thing.  The 
Hibti',  till-  nt-rvicc-houk,  the  trnditions  he  npponls  to,  the 
sacramental  onlii)an<M-!i  lie  tiHta,  nil  arc  means,  but  not 
VDcN,  helps  to  whom  they  help,  but  nothing  more,  their 
sanctity  derivntive,  not  of  them  but  of  tho  use  they 
serve.  In  our  day  the  press  oft'ers  him  its  aid,  and 
stands  rtady  to  distribute  his  thouglit  among  the  mil- 
lions of  mankind.  By  means  of  that  he  gradually  gets 
beyond  the  bounds  of  his  parish,  rural  or  metropolitan, 
and  if  God  Iuls  no  gifted  him  hu»  whole  ofttions  for  his 
audienee,  and  long  after  his  death,  his  word  will  circu- 
late among  tlie  nations  a  word  of  power  und  blessed- 
ness. 

The  minister  finds  a  certain  respect  paid  to  the 
ckrgyiniin.  Thin  is  not  n  thing  that  is  new,  but  old, 
hallowed,  and  slowly  fading  out  of  the  consciousness 
of  the  nations.  This  trnditional  respect  gives  him  a 
certain  position  and  iiitlucnce,  uml  enables  him  at  once 
to  anticipate  and  claim  a  place  wliich  is  granted  to 
othtr  chiKscs  of  men  only  n«  the  result  of  long  life 
and  faithful  work.  He  finds  a  pulpit  erected  for  him, 
on  audience  gathered,  respectful  and  disposed  to  listen 
and  grjit4-fully  to  receive  whatever  good  he  has  to 
offer.  While  the  priest  uses  this  position  and  tra- 
ditional respect  to  elevate  himself,  to  tako  his  ewe  in 
his  inn,  to  keep  men  stilt,  tlie  minister  uses  it  to  help 
men  forward ;  not  to  elevate  himself,  but  them.  The 
pulpit  is  his  place  to  stttod  on  und  move  the  world. 
It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  even  now,  in  incredulous 
America,  the  caUing  of  a  clergyman  gives  a  man  a 
good  opportunity  for  power,  for  n  real,  serious,  and 
lasting  influence,  or  it  gives  him  the  best  chance  for  a 
flkcp,  silent  aud  undisturbed,  and  deep  and  long. 
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Such  are  the  g«nernl  mcAns  of  the  minister  towards 
his  j^rcat  end.  meaiLt  which  belong  to  all  clerg^'Rien, 
and  vary  in  efficiency  only  with  the  number,  the  wealth, 
the  talent,  and  flocitJ  position  of  his  audience.  Hi* 
particular  and  personal  mcana  arc  hiH  tJilents,  little  or 
^reat;  hin  skill,  ncquircd  by  education  and  self -dis- 
cipline: his  learning,  the  accumulated  thought  which 
hiut  come  of  hiK  diH^-ncc,  ns  capital  is  accumulated  by 
toil  and  thrift :  liin  (eloquence,  the  power  of  speaking 
the  right  thing,  at  the  right  time,  with  the  right  word-t, 
in  the  right  way;  his  goodm-K^  and  lu«  piety, —  in  a 
word,  his  whole  character,  intellectual,  moral,  and  re- 
ligious. These  arc  Ihc  means  which  belong  to  the 
man,  not  the  ctergymnn;  mcanii  which  vary  not  with 
the  number,  wealth,  talent,  and  social  position  of  hi« 
atidieticc,  but  only  with  the  powers  of  the  man  him- 
self. Hia  general  means  are  what  he  has  as  servant 
of  the  church;  his  Hp<s:ial,  what  he  is  ax  a  man. 

Say  what  men  will,  the  pulpit  is  still  a  vantage 
ground,  an  eminence;  often  n  bad  eminence,  it  may  be, 
still  one  of  the  places  of  pubUc  power.  If  a  man  would 
produce  an  immediate  effect  and  accomplish  one  par- 
ticular work,  let  him  storm  awhile  in  Congress,  if  be 
will.  But  if  he  aims  to  produce  a  long  and  lasting  in- 
fluence, to  effect  men  deeply,  and  in  many  ways  promote 
the  progress  of  mankind,  he  mny  ascend  the  pulpit,  and 
thence  pour  fortli  his  light  and  heat  on  youth  and  age, 
distil  his  early  and  his  latter  rain ;  he  is  sure  to  waken 
the  tender  [)Iiiiit>i  at  last,  and  sure  to  »tn-ngO>en  the 
tallest  and  most  strong.  Yet  for  all  that,  say  what 
we  may  of  the  power  of  that  position,  the  man  is  more 
tlian  the  pulpit,  more  than  the  churdi, —  yea,  more 
than  all  putpitx  and  nil  churchcst  »i>d  if  he  is  right 

and  tliey  wrong,  he  sets  them  a  spinning  around  him 
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as  boys  their  topi.  Yfit  *ti&  n  great  mistake  to  suppose 
it  U  the  fipoken  word  merely  that  docs  all :  it  is  the 
mind,  the-  hunrt,  the  kouI,  (he  rhnmctc^r,  that  sipi-aks 
the  word.  Words,  tliey  arc  the  least  of  what  a  man 
say*.  The  water  in  some  wide  brook  is  harmlcKS 
eiiuugh,  loitering  along  its  way,  nothing  but  water; 
the  smallest  of  Gshes  find  easy  shaltows  for  their  sport ; 
carelcm  reptiles  there  leave  their  unattended  young, 
children  wade  laiigliing  along  its  course  and  sail  their 
tiny  «hips.  But  raise  that  stream  a  hundred  feet,  itii 
tinkle  becomes  thunder,  and  its  waters  strike  witli  force 
that  nothing  can  resist.  So  the  words  of  a  man  of  no 
charRcttT,  though  comforting  enough  when  they  arc 
echoed  by  passion,  appetite,  and  old  and  evil  hahit«  of 
our  own  —  arc  powcrlcw  agninKt  the  might  of  passion, 
habit,  appetite.  What  couich  from  nothing  comes  to 
nothing.  I  know  in  whom  I  have  believed,  said  the 
apodlc  — not  merely  what. 

It  is  the  inini.iter'N  hiininess  to  teach  men  truth  and 
rclipon,  not  directly  all  forms  of  truth  —  though  to 
help  NO  far  nn  lie  may  even  in  that  —  but  especially 
truth  whicli  relates  to  man's  spiritual  growth.  To  do 
this  he  must  be  before  men,  superior  to  them  in  the 
things  he  teaches:  we  set  a  grown  woman  to  tiike  care 
of  children,  a  man  to  teach  boys.  There  is  no  other 
way;  in  niatliematict  and  in  nioralit  the  leader  must 
go  before  the  men  he  leads.  To  teach  truth  and  re- 
ligion the  minister  must  not  only  posHcss  them,  but 
must  know  the  obstacles  which  oppose  them  both  in 
other  minds  —  must  know  the  intellectual  errors  which 
conflict  with  truth,  the  practical  errors  wliich  contend 
with  religion,  and  so  be  able  to  meet  and  confront  the 
faWhoudK  and  the  sin:i  of  his  time.  He  must  there- 
fore be  a  reformer, —  there  is  no  help  for  it.     Ue  may 
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have  a  mytittcal  turn,  atMl  reform  only  Bentimenta ;  • 
philosophical  turn,  and  rvform  ideas  ^ — in  politics, 
philosophy,  thecilof^y;  or  a  praoticnl  turn,  and  hew 
away  only  at  actual  concrete  sins ;  but  a  reformer  must 
he  be  in  one  shape,  or  in  nil,  otherwise  he  is  no 
iDtniBter,  Her%'tng,  tettdiii^,  inspiring,  but  only  a  priest, 
■  poor  miseruhlc  priest, —  not  singing  his  own  psalm 
out  of  his  own  throat,  hut  grinding  away  at  the  burrel- 
organ  of  his  sect  —  grating  forth  tunes  which  he  did 
not  make  and  cannot  uiuh-rKtand. 

The  minister  is  to  labor  for  mankind,  for  the  noblest 
end,  in  one  of  the  highest  modes  of  labor,  and  its 
fairent  form.  He  doc-*  not  axk  to  rule,  htit  to  Hcrvc; 
not  praise  but  perfection.  He  seeks  power  over  men 
not  for  hi*  Kukc,  but  thcirx.  He  ik  to  tiike  the  lead  in 
all  works  of  education,  of  moral  and  social  reform.  If 
need  ix,  he  muKt  be  willing  to  stand  alone.  The  quali- 
ties  which  bind  him  to  mankind  for  all  eternity  are 
(jualitics  which  may  sc\-cr  him  from  his  class  and  his 
townHmen:  yes,  from  hi*  own  hrolhem,  and  that  for  hii 
mortal  life.  The  distinctions  amongst  men  must  be 
DO  distinctions  to  him.  He  muKt  honor  all  men,  be- 
come a  brother  to  all,  ma'it  brotherly  to  the  neediest. 
He  must  SCO  the  man  in  tlic  bcgger,  in  the  felon,  in 
the  oiitciut  of  Kociely,  and  lalnir  to  sepiirate  thnt  dia- 
mond from  the  rubbish  that  hides  its  light.  In  a  great 
city  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  public  should  be  familiar 
to  his  thongliLn  and  present  in  his  prayers.  He  is  to 
seek  instruction  from  men  that  can  give  it,  and  im- 
part of  liimsclf  to  all  that  m'lil  and  as  they  need.  He 
must  keep  an  unbroken  sympatliy  with  man;  above  nil, 
he  must  dwell  intimate  with  God.  It  is  hia  duty  to 
master  the  greatest  subjedH  of  human  thoiigtit ;  to 
know  the  oature  of  man,  his  wants,  appetites,  expos- 
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urea,  his  aniinnl  nuturc,  )»»  human  nature,  and  hU  di- 
vine; man  in  his  ideal  state  of  wisdom,  abundnncv, 
loveliru-is,  and  rvlifpon;  man  in  lito  uetunl  slnte  of  Ig- 
norance, want,  doforniitv.  and  nin.  He  is  to  minister 
to  nian'K  Idffhcst  wants;  to  brinjf  high  council  to  low 
men,  and  to  elcvnlt  still  more  tlie  aspirations  of  the 
loftiest.  He  must  be  a  hviiig  rebuke  to  proud  men 
and  the  Hcorner;  a  mnn  so  full  of  heart  and  hope  ttutt 
drooping  souls  shall  take  courage  and  thank  God, 
eliecrred  by  bin  conquering  valor. 

To  do  and  to  l>c  all  this  bv  must  know  men,  not  with 
the  half-knowledge  which  comes  from  reading  bookw, 
but  by  seeing,  fei'hng,  doing,  and  being.  He  must 
know  history,  philosophy,  poetry;  and  life  he  niust 
know  by  heart.  He  must  undcrj<laiid  the  I«w«  of  God, 
be  Hllcd  With  God's  thought,  animated  with  bi.i  feel- 
ing, be  filled  with  truth  and  love.  Expecting  much, 
of  himnelf  he  will  look  for  much  also  from  other  men. 
He  asks  men  to  lend  him  their  cars,  if  he  have  any- 
thing to  tench,  knowing  that  then  he  shall  win  their 
hearts;  hut  if  be  ha»  notliing  to  offer  lit^  bids  men  go 
off  wlicre  tbey  can  be  fed,  and  Icuvc  the  noked  walls 
Kepulchnil  and  cold  to  tell  him,  "  Sir,  you  have  nothing 
to  say,  you  had  better  be  done !  "  But  he  expects  men 
that  take  hin  ideas  for  truth  to  turn  his  words  to  life. 
He  Itjokii  for  corn  as  proof  that  he  sowed  good  seed 
in  the  field;  he  trusts  men  will  become  better  by  his 
words  —  wiser,  holier,  more  full  of  faith.  He  hopes 
to  see  them  outgrow  him,  till  he  can  serve  them  no 
more,  and  tbey  come  no  longer  to  his  well  to  draw,  but 
have  found  the  fountain  of  inimorlal  life  hard  by  their 
own  door;  bo  the  good  father  who  bos  watched  and 
prayed  ovtr  his  children  lungs  to  have  them  set  up  fur 
tbeowclves,  and  live  out  their  own  manly  and  indepen- 
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dent  life.  He  rloe«  not  ask  honor,  nor  riches,  nor  easp, 
only  to  see  good  men  Rnd  good  works  an  the  result  of 
his  toil.  If  no  such  result  comcH  of  ii  long  life,  then 
he  knowfl  either  that  he  has  mistaken  h'la  calling  or 
failed  of  his  duty. 

Wc  liAve  nlwiiyit  looked  on  the  lot  of  h  miniiiter  in  a 
country  town  as  our  ideal  of  a  happy  and  useful  life. 
Not  grossly  poort  not  idly  rich,  he  is  every  mnn*ii 
eqiinl,  and  no  nmnN  muster.  He  i*  welcomo  every- 
where, if  worthy,  and  may  have  the  satisfaction  that 
he  is  helping  men  to  wisdom,  to  virtue,  to  piety,  to  the 
dearest  joys  of  this  life  and  the  next.  He  can  easily 
know  all  of  his  flock,  be  familiar  with  their  thoughts, 
ond  help  them  out  of  thfir  difficullie*  by  his  superior- 
ity of  nature  or  cultivation  or  religious  growth.  Tlie 
great  work  of  education  —  intellcctuiil  and  spiritual 
—  falls  under  hi«  charge.  He  can  give  due  culture  to 
all  1  but  the  choicer  and  more  delicate  plants,  that  re- 
quire the  nicest  eye  and  hand,  thnc  arc  peculiarly  his 
care.  In  small  societies  eloqui-nce  is  not  to  he  looked 
for  as  in  the  great  congregations  of  a  dty,  where  Uic 
li«tening  looks  of  hundreds  or  thousands  would  win 
eloquence  almost  out  of  the  stones.  The  ocenn  is  al- 
ways sublime  in  its  movements,  but  the  smallest  spring 
under  the  oak  has  beauty  in  its  still  transparence,  and 
sends  its  waters  to  the  sea.  In  cities  the  lot  of  the 
minister  is  fur  less  grateful,  his  connections  less  inti- 
mate, less  domotic.  Here,  in  addition  to  the  common 
subjects  of  the  minister's  discourse,  everywhere  the 
same,  the  gr*-nt  theme*  of  society  require  to  be  dis- 
cussml,  and  peace  and  war,  freedom  and  slavery,  the 
public  policy  of  states,  and  Hie  character  of  their  lead- 
eni,  come  up  to  thi-  pulpits  of  «  great  city  to  lie  IcMtket) 
on  in  the  light  of  Christianity  and  so  judged.     With 
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a  few  ticnrcrs  wc  sec  not  how  n  miin  oin  fnil  lo  )ij>eak 
simply,  and  with  pcrHumtirc  speech;  before  many, 
npcitkinff  on  such  a  theme  ss  religion,  which  hn«  pro- 
voked »iich  wonders  of  art  out  of  the  sciilplor,  poet, 
painter,  architect,  we  wonder  that  every  man  is  not  el- 
oquent. Sonie  will  piisB  by  the  little  Bpring  nor  he«J 
its  unobtruKive  lovciinOKx;  nil  turn  with  uoniler  at  the 
ocean's  face,  and  feel  for  a  moment  awed  by  its  sub- 
limity, and  liftrd  out  of  tlicir  common  coniiciousnoiit. 

In  the  nineteenth  century  the  clergy  have  less  rel- 
ative power  than  ever  before  in  Christendom:  it  is 
partly  their  own  fault,  biit  chiefly  the  glory  and  ex- 
cellence of  the  age.  It  has  other  instructors.  But  there 
vas  never  a  time  when  a  great  man  rising  in  n  pulpit 
could  no  communicate  bin  IhonghtH  and  sentiments 
as  now;  a  man  who  should  bear  the  same  relation  to 
this  age  that  Augustine,  Tltomas  A<|uinns,  and  Bern- 
ard of  Clairvflux  hore  to  their  age,  so  far  overtopping 
men,  would  have  more  influence,  not  less  than  theirs. 
Nations  wait  for  noble  sentiment*,  for  generous 
thoupfbts :  wait  for  the  discoverer  and  organizer.  The 
machinery  of  the  age  ijt  ready  to  move  for  him, —  the 
steam-horses,  the  steam-press.  His  audience  has  no 
limit.  Even  now  the  position  of  a  minister  gives  him 
great  advantages.  He  has  a  ready  access  to  nien'w 
Bouls,  a  respectful  hearing  from  week  to  week,  and 
constant  dropping  will  wear  the  stones,  how 
much  more  the  hearts  of  men.  The  children  grow  up 
under  his  eye  and  influence. 

All  ministers  stand  on  the  same  level,  and  nothing 
lifts  one  above  another  but  his  genius,  his  culture,  his 
character,  and  his  life.  In  the  pulpit  the  most  dis- 
tinguished birth  avails  nothing:  (he  humblest  origin 
is  no  hindrance.    In  New  Engkud,  in  America,  every- 
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where  In  the  world  money  gives  power,  never  more  than 
t<>-daj-;  a  rich  lawj-er  or  itierchant  finds  liim.iolf  more 
rcupected  for  his  wealth,  and  listened  to  with  greater 
esteem  by  any  aiidicnee.  Wealth  arniM  hint  with  a 
golden  weapon.  It  is  so  in  polities;  power  is  attracted 
towards  gold.  With  the  nlini^te^  it  is  not  so.  If  a 
clergyman  had  all  the  wealth  of  both  the  great 
cardiniilH  WoWy  and  Richelieu,  did  he  dwell  in  a 
palace  finer  ttian  tlie  Vatican,  all  hiK  weiiUh  would 
not  give  him  a  whit  the  more  influence  in  his  pulpit, 
in  Bermon,  or  in  prayer.  Henry  Wiirc  moved  men 
none  the  less  because  he  had  so  little  of  this  world's 
goods.  In  thix  way,  therefore,  the  minister's  influ- 
ence is  personal,  not  material.  The  more  he  is  a  man, 
the  more  a  minister. 

In  virtue  of  his  position  he  hoa  the  be«t  chance  to 
know  men.  He  overrides  all  distinetions  of  life,  as- 
sociaten  with  the  humbltnt  man  us  n  brother,  with  the 
highest  aji  their  equal.  If  well  trained,  his  education 
places  him  in  the  circle  of  the  moxt  cultivated  minds, 
while  his  sympathies  and  hia  duty  attract  him  to 
the  lowest  sphere  of  rudeness,  want,  and  perhaps  of 
crime.  He  sock  men  in  joy  and  in  grief,  at  a  wedding 
and  a  funeral,  and  when  flushed  with  hope,  wlicn 
wrung  with  pain,  when  the  soul  bids  earth  farewell. 
If  A  true  man,  the  nio*t  precious  confuk-ncc  i*  re- 
posed in  him.  He  looks  into  men's  eyes  as  he  speaks, 
and  in  tbeir  varying  fares  rendu  their  confcssiont 
irbat  tlwy  could  oft  conceal,  both  ill  and  good ;  reads 
■onetimes  with  astonished  eyes.  Header,  you  have 
seen  an  old  coin  worn  smooth  so  tlwt  there  was  no 
mark  on  it,  not  a  letter;  you  know  not  whence  it  came 
nor  whose  it  is;  but  you  heat  it  in  the  Are,  and  the 
stamp  of  tttv  die  is  plain  as  when  the  coin  was  minted 
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tint  i  you  see  the  image,  read  the  superscription.  So 
the  rxcitcmcnt  of  a  sermon  n-vcnls  the  mnn's  clmrncter 
in  hift  oft-unwilling  fuce,  antl  the  preacher,  astonished, 
renders  unto  Cnrsor  the  things  that  arc  his,  and  unto 
God  his  own.  Somrtimcs  on«  U  saddened  to  see  the 
miser,  satyr,  vorldling  in  his  many  forms  under  a 
diKguiHe  so  trim  and  neat ;  but  oftencr,  perhaps,  sur- 
prised to  find  a  saint  he  knew  not  of  before,  surprised 
at  the  resurrection  of  iiuch  n  soul  from  iiuch  a  tomb. 
The  minister  addresses  men  as  iiidividuals ;  the  lawyer 
must  convince  the  whole  jury,  the  senntor  a  mnjoritj 
of  the  senate  or  his  work  is  lost,  while  if  the  minister 
convinces  one  man,  or  but  hiilf  convinces  him,  he  has 
still  done  aomethlng  which  will  laait.  The  merchant 
deals  with  material  thinRX,  the  lawyer  iind  the  politi- 
dan  commonly  u<ldre»s  only  the  umlci-standinK  of 
their  liearers,  sharpening  attention  by  appeals  to  io- 
tere«t;  while  tlip  miiiistiT  ciilk  upon  llu-  alTection*, 
aildrosscs  the  eonBcience,  and  ajipeals  to  the  religious 
nature  of  man,  to  faculties  which  hind  man  to  his 
race  and  unite  him  with  his  (iod.  Thij)  gives  him 
a  power  which  no  other  man  a^ipires  to;  which  neither 
the  lawyer  nor  the  merchant,  nor  yet  the  politician 
attempts  to  wield,  nay,  which  the  mere  writer  of  books 
leaves  out  of  .tight.  In  our  day  we  often  forget  theite 
things,  and  suppose  that  the  government  or  the  news- 
papers are  the  nrhiters  of  public  opinion,  while  still 
the  pulpit  has  a  miglity  influence.  AH  the  politicians 
and  ]nw)-ers  in  Amcricu  could  not  pcrsunde  men  to  be- 
lieve wlmt  was  contrary  to  common-sense  and  ativerse 
to  their  interest;  but  a  few  preachers,  in  the  name  of 
religion,  made  whole  millions  believe  the  world  would 
perish  on  a  certain  dity,  and  now  the  day  ia  past  it 
is  hnrd  for  them  to  believe  their  preachers  were  nus- 
taken! 
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Now  all  this  might  of  position  and  opporiunity 
mny  be  used  for  good  or  ill,  to  advance  men  or  retard 
them;  ho  a  great  responsibility  rest  always  on  the 
clergy  of  th(^  land.  Put  a  heavy  man  in  th«  pulpit, 
—  ordinary,  vulgar,  obe*e,  idle,  inhuman,  and  he 
overlays  the  conscience  of  the  people  with  his  gro«s- 
neas;  his  Upas  breath  poisonii  every  spiritual  plant 
that  springs  up  within  oight  of  his  church.  Put 
there  a  man  of  only  average  intelligence  and  religion, 
he  doc«  nothing  but  keep  men  from  Klidiiig  back;  he 
loves  his  people  and  givcth  his  beloved  sleep.  Put 
there  a  superior  man,  with  genius  for  religion,  nay, 
a  man  of  no  gt-nius,  but  an  active,  intelligent,  human, 
aiiri  pioai  man,  who  will  work  for  the  human  race 
with  all  his  mind  and  heart,  and  he  dnen  wonders; 
he  lovex  his  people  and  givcth  hia  beloved  his  own 
life.  lie  looks  out  on  the  wealth,  ignorance,  pride, 
poverty,  Uwl,  and  sin  of  the  world,  and  blames  him- 
self for  their  esiBtcnce.  This  suffering  human  race, 
|)oor  blind  Bartinio-'u.*,  sits  by  the  wayside,  crying  to 
all  men  of  power,  "  Have  mercy  on  me;"  the  minister 
says.  *MVhat  wilt  thou?"  ho  answers,  "Lord,  that  I 
might  receive  my  sight."  No  man  may  be  idle,  leant 
of  all  the  minister :  he  least  of  «U  in  this  age,  when 
Bartinucus  eric*  as  never  l>eforc. 

Dr.  ('banning  was  born  at  Newport  in  Rhode  Island, 
the  7th  of  April,  1780,  and  educated  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances  which  the  country  then  af- 
forded; employed  as  a  private  teacher  for  more  than 
A  3'ear  at  Kiclimand,  and  settled  as  a  clergyman  in 
Boston  more  than  five  and  forty  years  ago.  Here 
he  labored  in  this  calling,  more  or  less,  for  nearly 
forty  years.  He  was  emphatically  a  Christian  min- 
ister, in  all  the  high  meaning  of  tliat  term.     He  hat 
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hnd  A  deep  influence  htn,  a  wtdir  influence  in  tlie 
worltt.  For  forty  yenrsi,  tliotigh  able  men  have 
planned  wisely  for  this  city,  and  rich  men  bestowed 
their  trciuriire  for  her  welfare,  founding  vahiuhlc  and 
permanent  institutions,  yet  no  one  has  done  so  much 
for  Boeton  us  he,  none  contributed  so  powerfully  to 
enhance  the  charucler  of  her  men  for  religion  and  for 
hrotlicrly  love.  There  is  no  clisrity  like  the  inspira- 
tion of  great  writer».  There  were  two  excellent  and 
extraordinary  niiniHter.t  in  Boston  contemporary  with 
Dr.  Chftnning,  whose  memory  will  not  soon  depart; 
we  mean  BuckmiitNter  and  Ware.  But  Dr.  Channing 
was  the  most  remarkable  clergyman  in  America,  yea, 
throughout  nil  lands  where  the  Englisli  tongue  i* 
spoken,  in  the  nineteenth  century  there  has  l>een  no 
minister  so  remarkable  as  he,  none  so  powerful  on 
the  whole.  No  clergyman  of  America  ever  exercised 
such  dominion  amongiit  men.  KdwHrds  and  Mayhew 
are  great  names  in  the  American  churches,  men  of 
power,  of  ttelf-denial,  of  toil,  who  have  ako  done  Kcr- 
vicc  for  mankind;  but  Channing  has  gone  deeper, 
soArecI  higher,  seen  further  than  they,  and  net  in  mo- 
tion forces  which  will  do  more  for  mankind. 

What  is  the  secret  of  his  success?  Certainly  his 
power  did  not  come  from  his  calling  an  a  clergyman; 
there  are  some  forty  thousand  clergymen  in  the  United 
Statt^.  We  meet  them  in  a  large  city;  they  are 
more  known  by  the  name  of  their  church  than  their 
own  name,  more  marked  by  their  cravat  than  their 
character.  Of  all  this  host  not  ten  will  be  ut  all 
well  known,  even  in  their  own  city  or  village,  in  a 
hundred  years;  perhaps  not  one.  Nay,  there  arc  not 
twenty  who  are  well  known  in  America  now  even,  out 
of  their  denomination;  they,  perhaps,  known  by  the 
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unlucky  accident  of  oome  petty  controversy  rat[i«r 
tlinn  by  nny  rcul  cminoner  of  clmructer  mid  work, 
Who  of  (hem  is  otherwise  known  to  Kurope,  or  even  to 
EngliindP  But  Dr.  Chjinning  h  well  known  in  Get^ 
many  and  Fiance,  his  writings  more  broadly  spread 
in  England  tlmn  in  hU  native  land;  h'u  power  widcn-i 
continually,  ntid  deepens  too. 

His  eminence  came  from  no  extraordinary  intel- 
lectual gifts  l>om  with  bini.  Truly  bis  was  a  mind 
of  f)  high  order.  Yet  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  men  of 
far  more  native  intrllrdual  force,  hotli  here  and  <'vcry- 
where;  and  throughout  all  his  life  in  all  hiit  writings, 
you  Ecc  the  trace  of  intellectual  defirienciea,  hia  de- 
ficiencies as  a  writer,  as  a  scholar,  and  still  more  aa 
an  original  and  philosophical  thinker.  Nor  did  it 
come  any  more  from  hi»  nuperior  opportunities  for 
education.  True,  those  were  the  best  the  country 
afforded  at  that  time,  though  fur  inferior  in  many  re- 
Bpecta,  to  what  is  now  abundantly  enjoyed  with  do 
corresponding  n-sult.  In  his  early  culture  there  were 
marked  deliciencieit,  the  results  of  which  appear  in  his 
writings  even  to  the  Uist,  leading  Kim  to  falter  in  hia 
analysi*,  leaving  him  uncertain  iw  to  his  conclusion, 
and  timid  in  applying  his  ideas  to  practice.  His  was 
not  the  intellect  to  forego  careful  and  laborious  and 
early  training:  not  an  intellect  to  cultivate  itself, 
browsing  to  the  full  in  »c«nty  pastures,  where  weaker 
luiturcfl  perish  for  lack  of  tender  grass  and  careful 
housing  from  the  cold. 

His  signal  nucceHs  came  from  no  remarkable  op- 
portunity for  the  use  of  his  gifts  and  attainments. 
He  was  one  ministir  of  the  forty  thousand.  His  own 
pulpit  WHN  only  higher  than  others,  his  audience  larger 
and  more  influential,  because  he  made  it  so.     His  cleri* 
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ckI  brothers  in  his  lust  years  hindcn-d  more  Ihnn  they 
helped  him ;  hia  own  pnriHli  gave  him  no  remarkable 
aid,  and  Jn  bis  best  j-cnrs  showed  themselves  incapable 
of  receiving  hia  highest  instruct  ions,  and  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  proved  quite  unworthy  of  so  great  a 
man. 

He  had  none  of  the  qualities  which  commonly  at- 
tract men  at  first  sight.  He  was  little  of  stature,  and 
not  very  well-favored;  his  bodily  presence  was  weak; 
hi*  voice  feeble,  his  tone  and  manner  not  such  lu 
strike  the  many.  Beauty  is  the  moat  popular  and 
attractive  of  all  things,  a  presence  that  never  tires. 
Dr.  Chnnning  was  but  slightly  favored  by  the  graces; 
his  gestures,  intonations,  and  general  manner  would 
have  been  displcuKing  in  anntlier.  He  had  nothing 
which  at  first  sight  either  nwfs  or  attracts  the  care- 
less world.  He  had  no  tricks  and  made  no  enm- 
promisex.  He  never  fluttered  men's  pride  nor  tbdr 
idleness,  incarnating  the  popular  religion;  he  did  not 
storm  or  dazzle;  he  had  not  the  hardy  intellect  which 
attracts  men  with  only  active  minds,  nor  the  cowardly 
conservatism  which  flatters  propriety  to  sleep  in  her 
pew;  he  never  thundered  and  lightened,  but  only 
shone  with  calm  and  tranquil  though  varying  light. 
He  had  not  the  social  charm  which  fascinates  and 
attaeJies  men;  though  genial,  hospitable,  and  inviting, 
yet  few  came  very  near  him. 

He  was  not  eminently  original,  either  in  thought 
or  in  the  fonn  thereof;  not  rich  in  ideas.  It  la  trtiei 
be  had  great  powers  of  speech,  yet  he  had  not  that 
masterly  genius  for  eloquence  which  now  stoop  down 
to  the  ground  and  moulds  the  very  earth  into  argu- 
ments, till  it  seems  as  if  the  stones  and  tree*  were  or- 
dained bis  colleagues  to  preach  witl)  him,  obedient  to 
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his  orphie  enchantment ;  not  thfit  genius  which  rrachcit 
up  to  tlic  heavens,  pivswinfj  sun  iind  mown  ami  tftch 
particular  slur  into  Uit  iiervicc  of  his  thought;  which 
proves  by  a  diRgram,  illustrates  by  a  ])icture,  making 
the  unwilhng  lintcncni  feci  that  hi;  had  hnlud  the  uni- 
vcrsic  to  ph'iui  his  cause;  not  that  rare  poetic  power, 
which  is  born  genius  and  bred  art,  which  tecins  with 
xentimcntx  and  'uIciik,  cIotht-K  nnd  adornti  tliem  with 
language  gallicred  from  letters,  nature,  art,  and  com- 
mon life,  grouping  his  family  of  Uioughtit  m  Rapliavl 
in  a  pi<4ure  paint«  the  Madonna,  Joseph,  Baby.  Ash, 
Angel,  Palm-tree,  those  incongruous  thing*  of  earth 
and  heaven,  all  \mified  and  inudc  harmonious  by  that 
one  enchanting  soul.  He  had  not  that  tntellcctuul, 
Tre4ilthy  eloquence,  beautiful  as  roses  yet  strong  as 
steel.  Nor  had  he  the  homely  force  of  Luther,  who 
in  the  hinguage  of  the  farm,  the  xhop,  the  boat,  the 
street,  or  nursery,  tohl  the  high  truths  that  reason  or 
religion  taught,  nnd  took  possession  of  bis  audience 
by  a  storm  of  speech,  then  poured  upon  them  all  the 
riches  of  his  brnvc  plcbian  soul,  baptizing  every  head 
Wiew;  a  man  who  with  the  people  seemed  more  mob 
than  (bey,  and  when  with  kings  the  most  imperial  man. 
He  ha<l  not  tlie  blunt  terse  style  of  Latimer,  nor  his 
beautiful  homeliness  of  speech,  which  is  more  attrac- 
tire  than  all  rhetoric.  He  had  not  the  cool  clear 
analysis  of  Dr.  Burrow,  hi^t  pnKligiouit  learning,  hix 
close  logic,  his  nioseiiline  sense :  nor  the  graceful 
imagery,  the  unbounded  imagination  of  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor, "  the  Shakespeare  of  divines,"  nor  his  winsome 
way  of  talk  about  piety,  elevating  the  commonest 
events  of  life  to  classic  dignity.  He  had  not  the  hard- 
headed  intellect  of  Dr.  South,  his  skilful  analysis,  his 
conquering  wit,  his  intellectual  wealth;  no,  he  had  not 
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the  powr  of  rondt-nsing  liis  thoughts  into  tht^  cnergt^Ic 
language  of  Wi.-b»tf r  —  n«ver  a  word  wrong  or  too 
nnicli  — -  or  of  marshalling  his  forces  in  such  magnili- 
ecntly  stern  nrrny :  no,  he  Imd  not  the  exquisite 
rhythmic  apeccli  of  F-inersuii,  thut  wonderful  artist 
in  words,  who  unites  tnanly  strength  with  the  rare 
beautv  of  i\  woman'*  mind. 

His  eminence  cauie  from  no  such  gift«  or  graces. 
Hi*  power  came  mainly  from  the  predominating 
strength  of  titc  niornl  and  ri.-lig!ou}(  elcmc-nt  in  him. 
Ho  loved  God  witli  his  mind,  his  conscience,  his  affec- 
tions, un<)  hi.s  xoiil.  He  had  gnndnrKs  and  piety,  both 
in  tlie  heroic  degree.  His  intellectual  power  seemed 
little,  not  when  compared  witli  that  of  other  men,  but 
when  measured  hy  hix  own  religious  power.  Loving 
man  and  God,  he  loved  truth  and  justice.  He  would 
not  exaggerate;  he  would  not  undci^vulue  what  he 
saw  and  knew,  so  was  not  violent,  was  not  carried 
away  by  Ins  subject.  He  was  commonly  his  own  mas- 
ter. He  said  notliing  for  effect,  he  never  flattered  the 
prejudice  of  his  audience:  respecting  them,  he  put 
hii  high  thought  into  simple  spi-et-h,  caught  their  at- 
tention, and  gradually  drew  them  up  to  his  own  eleva- 
tion, 

He  was  ruled  by  conscience  to  a  remarkable  degree, 
almost  dcmonized  by  conscience,  for  during  a  part  of 
his  life  the  moral  element  seems  despotic,  ruling  at 
the  expense  of  intellect  and  of  natural  joy.  But  that 
period  passed  by,  and  her  rule  became  peaceful  and 
harmonious.  He  loved  nature,  the  sea,  the  sky,  and 
found  new  clmruis  In  the  sweet  face  of  eartli  and 
heaven  as  the  years  went  by  him,  all  his  life.  Ue  had 
a  keen  scn.ie  of  beauty  — hciiuly  in  nature,  in  art,  in 
speech,  in  manners,  in  man  and  Roman's  face.     He 
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lovnl  Bcicncc,  he  loved  letters,  and  he  loved  art;  but 
all  of  tlie.w  affoctiun.i  wrri'  ovrntiiistiTi'd  li^'  liis  love 
of  mun  und  Godi —  means  to  tlint  cml,  or  little  flowers 
that  bordered  the  pathwuy  whiTc  goodness  and  piety 
walked  hand  in  hand.  This  supremacy  of  the  moral 
and  rcligiouN  elcaiciit  wns  tlic  secret  of  his  strength, 
and  it  gave  him  a  peculiar  power  over  men,  one  which 
neither  I.uthor  nor  Latimer  ever  had:  no,  nor  Barrow, 
nor  Taylor,  nor  South,  nor  Webster,  nor  Emer>Min. 

He  hod  a  large  talent  for  religion,  and  so  was  fitted 
to  become  an  exponent  of  the  higher  aspirations  of  man- 
kind in  his  day  and  in  ttiiiea  to  come.  He  asked  for 
truth,  for  rehgion.  He  was  always  a  seeker,  his 
whole  life  "a  process  of  conversion."  Timid  and 
self -distrust  fill,  slow  of  inquiry  and  cautious  to  a 
fault,  ulwayii  CHk-iilnttng  the  effect  before  fraternis- 
ing with  a  cause,  he  had  the  most  unfiinehing  confi- 
dence in  juKticc  and  in  truth,  in  man's  power  t«  per- 
ceive and  receive  both. 

Loving  man  nnd  God.  he  loved  freedom  in  all  its 
k-giliniate  fonn.t,  and  so  became  n  champion  in  all 
the  combats  of  the  day  where  rights  were  called  in 
question.  lie  hated  the  rluiin^  of  old  bondage,  nnd 
moved  early  in  the  Unitarian  reformation;  but  when 
the  Unitarian  party  became  a  sect  and  narrow  like  the 
iwt,  when  it  also  aime  to  stand  in  the  way  of  man- 
kind lie  became  "  little  of  a  Unitarian,"  ond  cared  no 
more  for  thnt  sect  than  for  the  Trinitarians.  He 
could  not  be  blind  to  the  existence  of  religion  in  all 
•ecta,  and  did  not  quarrel  with  other  men's  goodness 
and  piety  bccjiuse  he  could  not  accept  tlwir  theology. 
He  was  not  born  or  bred  for  a  sectarian ;  such  as 
were  he  did  not  linlc.  but  pity.  He  engaged  in  the 
various  reforms  of  the  day ;  he  labored  for  the  cause 
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of  peace,  for  tcnipcrnncc,  for  the  improvement  of 
prisons,  for  the  abolition  of  impri&onment  for  debt, 
for  education,  for  the  g^ncntl  welfare  of  men  by 
elevating  the  inotit  cxpoHcd  clofises  uf  society.  He  was 
iiti  eminent  advocate  for  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

We  do  not  mean  to  uny  tliut  lie  committed  no  errorst 
that  he  never  faltered.  He  hu<l  liis  imperfections 
and  weakncMcx,  which  we  Kliall  presently  consider: 
sometimes  he  was  over-timid,  and  seems  to  have  allowed 
meaner  men  lo  prevail  over  hira  with  their  counseU, 
their  littleness,  ami  their  fears.  A  sick  body  often 
enfeebled  liis  mind  and  sometimes  his  courage.  So  he 
never  stood  in  the  foremo.^t  rank  uf  any  reform, 
speculative  or  practical.  This  is  partly  owing  to  the 
cumes  just  hinted  at;  in  part,  also,  to  bis  want  of 
originality. 

He  was,  we  think,  tlie  fairest  model  of  a  good  min- 
ister known  to  the  public  or  his  agv.  He  preadied 
wliat  he  knew  and  he  lived  what  be  preached.  He  had 
n  profound  confidence  in  God,  not  in  God  merely  as  an 
abstraction,  the  abstract  power,  windom,  and  love;  but 
OS  that  abstraction  becomes  concrete  through  Provi- 
dence and  reveals  itsilf  in  (he  course  of  nature,  men, 
nations,  and  the  world.  lie  had  also  and  accordingly 
n  profound  respect  for  mnn  and  profound  confidence 
in  man,  not  for  great  men,  rich  men,  and  cultivated 
men  alone,  but  for  man  as  man,  for  all  men;  lie  did 
not  despise  the  proud,  the  ignorant,  the  wicked.  He 
had  a  deep  reverence  for  (iod  and  for  man ;  this  gave 
him  eloquence  when  he  spoke,  gave  him  bis  name 
among  men,  and  gave  him  his  power. 

A  good  deal  of  his  earlier  preaching,  it  is  said,  re- 
lated to  abstract  matters,  to  ideax,  to  si-ntiments,  to 
modeii   of   mind.     Men    complained    that   he   did    not 
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touch  tlir  ffrounil.  He  spoke  of  God,  of  the  soul)  the 
dignity  of  huiiiMn  nitturc;  of  love  to  God,  to  men;  of 
justice,  charity,  of  freedom,  ami  holiness  of  heart;  he 
Mpoke  of  Kin,  of  fenr,  of  alienation  from  God.  Yean 
sgo  we  rei])etnber  to  have  heard  munniint  at  his  ab- 
stract style  of  thought  and  speech;  it  went  over  men's 
headx)  Maid  some.  But  his  Rb«trHdionH  he  translntcd 
into  the  most  concrete  forms.  Respect  for  God  be- 
came obedience  to  his  laws ;  faith  in  God  was  faith  in 
keeping  them;  human  nature  was  ho  j^reat  and  so 
dignified,  the  Tpry  noblest  work  of  God,  and  therefore 
society  muitt  rexpect  that  dignity  and  conform  to  that 
nature;  there  must  be  no  intemperance,  and  men  who 
grow  rich  by  poisoning  their  bruthcm  must  renounce 
their  wicked  craft;  tliere  must  be  no  war,  for  Ha 
glory  is  human  shame,  and  its  soldiers  only  butcheri 
of  men ;  there  muMt  be  cducjition  for  all,  for  human  na- 
ture ia  a  thing  too  divine  for  men  to  leave  in  ignorance, 
and  therefore  in  vice,  and  crime,  and  sin;  there  must 
be  no  pauperism,  no  want,  but  non'ety  must  be  »o  re- 
constructed that  Christianity  becomes  a  fact,  and  there 
are  no  idle  men  who  steal  their  living  out  of  the  world, 
none  overburdened  with  excessive  toil,  no  riot,  no  wmtte, 
no  idleness,  and  so  no  want ;  there  must  be  no  op- 
pression of  class  by  class,  but  the  strong  are  to  liclp 
the  weak,  the  educated  to  instruct  the  rude;  there 
must  be  no  slavery,  for  that  is  the  consummation  of 
all  wrongs  against  the  dignity  of  human  miture.  So 
his  word  became  incarnate,  and  the  most  abstract 
preacher  in  the  land,  the  most  mystical  in  his  piety, 
and,  as  it  seemed  at  first,  the  furthest  removed  from 
practice,  comes  down  to  actual  sins  and  toils  for  hu- 
man needs. 
Then  came  the  same  grumblers,  murmuring  to  an- 
il—W 
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other  tunc,  iiad  said,  "  When  Dr.  Channing  used  to 
preach  ubout  God  und  the  aoul,  nbout  holiiu**  and 
sin,  we  liked  him,  that  was  Christianity.  Uut  now 
he  is  always  insisting  on  some  reform,  talking  about 
intemperance,  and  war,  and  «Iavery,  or  tellinf;  u»  that 
we  must  remove  the  evils  of  society  and  educate  all 
men;  wc  wish  Dr.  Channing  would  preach  the  Gos- 
pel." Thu«  reasoned  men,  for  their  foolish  hearts 
were  darkened.  The  old  spirit  of  bondage  opposed 
hitn  when  with  other  good  men  lie  asked  of  Cnlvanism, 
"  Give  us  freedom,  that  we  may  go  in  and  out  before 
the  Lord,  and  find  truth."  But  the  new  spirit  of  bond- 
age opposed  him  ju«t  as  niudi  when  he  came  up  with 
othera,  and  a^kei]  for  tlie  siiine  thing.  Kach  reform 
he  engaged  in  got  him  new  foes.  The  Tories  of  the 
church  hated  him  becauj^e  he  asked  for  more  truth; 
the  TorieH  of  the  state  hate<l  him  beenuxe  he  aaked  for 
more  justice;  the  Tories  of  society  hated  him  because 
in  the  name  of  man  and  Gi>d  he  demanded  more  love  I 
Yet  he  silently  prevailed  against  all  these;  new  truth, 
new  justice,  new  love,  came  into  the  churches,  into 
the  stjite,  into  .society,  and  new  tho*e  vi-ry  Tories 
think  him  an  honor  to  all  three,  and  claim  Mm  as  thdr 
friend  !     Such  is  the  myntery  of  truth  1 

We  have  just  said  he  never  stood  in  the  van  of  any 
reform  —  his  lack  of  originality,  his  feeble  health* 
his  consof{Uent  cuution  iind  timidity,  hindering  him 
from  that;  yet  tliert  was  scarcely  a  good  work  or  a 
liberal  thought  in  his  time,  coming  within  his  range, 
which  lie  did  not  aid,  and  powerfully  aid.  True,  he 
commonly  came  late,  but  he  always  came  and  he  never 
went  back.  He  «ra*  one  of  the  lenders  of  new  thought 
in  the  new  world  and  the  old. 

How  strange  is  the  progress  of  men  on  their  march 
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tlirough  limp,  a  democracy!  how  fen  are  the  leadcnt! 
So  a  <;«rttvan  passes  slowly  on  in  the  Arabian  wilder- 
no*,  the  iiioii  and  the  women,  thv  oksck  and  the  camels. 
There  is  dust,  aiid  noiae,  and  heat,  the  ticreain  of  the 
eamels  and  the  asses'  bray,  the  shouts  of  the  drivers, 
the  son^  of  the  men,  the  prattle  of  the  women,  the 
repinings  and  the  gossip,  the  brawls  and  tlie  day- 
dreams, the  mcongruous  murmur  of  a  great  multi- 
tude. There  are  Htrngglerii  in  fnmt,  in  flank,  in  rear. 
But  there  are  always  some  who  know  the  landniark!i  by 
da^',  the  sky-marks  by  night,  the  sjiectHl  providence 
of  the  pilgrimage,  who  direct  the  march,  giving  little 
he^  to  the  brawls  or  the  gossips,  the  scream,  or  the 
bray,  or  the  song.  They  lift  up  a  eeiwer,  which  alt  day 
long  sends  up  itn  column  of  smoke,  and  all  the  night 
itx  fiery  pillar,  to  guide  the  promiscuous  pilgrimage. 

The  work  before  us  i«  well  namnl  "Memoirs"  of 
Dr.  Clianning.  It  is  not  a  life,  it  is  almost  wholly 
autobiographical;  wc  lenrn,  however,  from  the  book 
a  few  facts  relating  to  his  life  not  related  by  himself. 
It  appcant  that  wlien  a  boy  he  was  "  a  remarkable 
wredtier,"  fond  of  "  adventurous  sports ;  "  that  he  once 
"flogged  a  boy  larger  than  himself"  for  some  injus- 
tice; that  in  boyhood  lie  was  called  "little  King 
Pepin,"  and  *' the  Peacemaker;"  tluit  he  wan  distin- 
guished for  courage,  and  once  ofl^ered  to  go  and  sleep 
on  board  a  ship  at  Newport  which  was  said  to  be 
Itaunted.  He  was  studiou.t  ami  thoughtful,  naturally 
pious,  a  lover  of  truth  and  justice.  At  college  he  was 
KtudiouN,  yrt  mirthful,  and  excelled  in  the  athletic 
sports  of  his  companions.  He  soon  became  disgusted 
with  the  gloomy  doctrines  of  Calvinism. 

He  early  saw  mhik-  of  llie  contradictions  in  society. 
"  When  I  was  young,"  aajs  he,  **  the  luxury  of  eat- 
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ing  wns  cnrricd  to  the  grcutcst  excess.  My  fint  no- 
tion,  imieed,  of  glory  wiu  uttachcd  to  an  old  black 
cook  whom  I  saw  to  be  the  roost  important  personage 
in  town."  He  was  grave  and  reflective,  fond  of  lonciy 
rambles  by  the  ftea-diore.  His  early  life  was  sad, 
and  each  year  of  his  course  seemed  brighter  than  the 
last.  Hi^  dMructer  wiu  slmpcd  more  by  hi.t  owd  U)li- 
tary  thought  tlian  the  influence  of  companions.  In 
body,  wlien  a  child.  **  he  was  small  and  delicate,  yet 
inuscuhir  and  active,  witJi  a  very  erect  person,  quick 
movement,  a  countenance  that  while  sedate  was  cheer- 
ful;" "an  open,  bnivc,  and  gcncrou*  boy."  He  wa« 
eminent  at  college,  and  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  hia 
nineteenth  year  with  distinguished  honors. 

He  served  for  one  or  two  yi'urs  aji  a  private  tutor 
in  a  family  at  Uichmond,  and  lost  his  health,  which  he 
never  fully  recovered.  He  seriously  set  himself  about 
the  work  of  self-improvement  at  an  early  age,  and 
diligently  cootinucd  it  all  his  life.  At  the  age  of 
twentythrcc  he  began  to  preach.  "  His  preaching  at 
once  attracted  attention  for  iU  power,  solemnity,  and 
beauty."  On  the  first  of  June,  1803,  he  was  ordained 
K«  mintntor  of  the  churdi  in  Federal  *treet,  Boston; 
"  a  pale,  spiritual-looking  young  man." 

At  that  time  he  was  serious  in  his  deportment  to  a 
degree  that  seemed  oppressive. 

"  tic  hud  Uic  n!r  i>f  one  abxorlicd  In  his  own  eontcmplnttonii, 
nnd  lookwl  CHri'-Mrurii.  «'cury,  utid  niiKiuun,  SiM'lcly  kccmcil 
dlhinilrful,  he  Joined  but  little  in  eonvcrsutlon ;  tonk  liU  meals 
in  linatet  wns  retirMi  In  liis  ways,  livrd  iikmII)'  in  hU  study, 
applsred  rnther  annoyed  thnn  ]>1eiued  witli  visitors,  oeldum 
went  abriMul,  dcelinlri);.  wlirn  poMil)le.  all  invilationxi  nnd,  In 
R  wnrd,  wiw  most  CDiiteiil  wlien  left  uiiiriterniptecUy  to  liim- 
»clf,  Tliere  wa»  bu,-c«Iiu^<  In  hi»  Imiks  and  words,  houriTri 
soknm  enuiwcis  wrr«  (ccntly  given,  nnd  iin  iitini^tiihere  uf  holi- 
nr-Kt  threw  a  winning  duu-m  over  liiit  cunrcTiation  and  con- 
duct." 
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"In  Ihf  cnrlj-  ycnrs  of  mj  ministry,  Ul  hwilth  onil  n  deep 
conaclousncu  of  uiiwortluncis  tcujk  oway  my  energy  mid  bapr, 
apd  I  bud  Blmoat  rcHoIved  to  quit  inj'  prore«Aloti.  My  brotlicF 
Pranch  bcgifcd  mc  to  pcncvcrc,  to  maiie  a  fajrcr  trial;  and  tn 
hii  InHuciii-c  1  owe  very  laavh  Uw  (oulinuaticc  of  labors  which, 
I  hope,  have  not  been  iitelct*  to  mynclf  or  to  otbcrR.** 

High  expectations  were  naturally  formed  of  such 

A  IDRD. 

"  The  devoutly  dUposed  in  tlic  comniunily  looked  <o  him  with 
the  hope  that  lie  nilfcht  he  a  meniiii  of  fnnnlnft  once  more  to 
flame  Uie  snialderiiiK  ashes  on  tlic  nltiim  of  picly.  'Ilie  oeri- 
auinet*  of  his  di-p»rtment,  I  he  depth  nnd  liii'nrtncu  of  hU 
tpoice^  the  pathos  niUi  whieh  he  read  the  Srrtpturei  mid  Mcred 
poetrjr,  the  solemnity  of  hU  appeals  his  rnpt  Mid  kindling 
mthuiiann.  his  humble.  Iriutftil  spirit  of  prayer,  his  subdued 
feeling,  to  exjires«lvc  of  personal  exprrlcnrc,  ninde  relliclon 
*  new  reality;  while  his  whole  air  otid  look  of  spirituolily  won 
them  to  listen  hy  Its  mild  and  Kotnenhnt  melancholy  heniily. 
llie  moat  trlAiriK  saw  in  him  a  man  thoruu^^ly  in  caniesi,  who 
f]>okc  not  of  dreunis  ni>d  nclioiia,  but  of  fuels  with  which  he 
WAS  Intimstcly  eonvcrinntt  nnd  the  wrloiii  gladly  wdrnnicd 
one  who  led  llie  way  and  beckoned  lliem  nearer  to  the  holy  of 
hollei  which  they  n.iplred  to  enter,  tntcllcctuol  people,  too, 
were  attracted  by  tlie  power  nnd  gruee  of  hl«  pulpit  addreuMs. 
He  ojwied  to  llicin  n  Inrge  range  of  thought,  presented  clear, 
conn«cled,  nnd  complete  views  of  varicms  toplen,  roused  their 
faculties  of  dUecrnniciit  by  nice  cll^erlniinnllons  and  cxoct  state- 
ments, and  grntilled  their  taile  hy  tlie  Anishcd  simplleity  of  ht» 
(tylc  But  the  novelty,  prrlmps,  thnt  ehielly  stirred  his  audi- 
encat  wa*  the  directness  with  which  he  even  thco  bmiiitht  hts 
Cliriatian  principles  to  bear  irpon  uetufd  life.  Willi  no  flights 
«f  mystic  cxoltatioa,  forttctful  in  rnptures  of  the  enrlii,  with 
no  aliatract  ^stcnii  of  metaphy^feal  tlieulogy,  with  no  coldly 
elejcnnt  moml  esunyx,  did  he  occupy  llie  miniU  of  his  hearers. 
Imt  with  Dear  and  suhlinie  objects  mnde  erident  by  faith,  with 
ludd  trutli*  approved  ahlie  hy  Seripliire  and  by  coiit^^enee, 
and  with  duties  preised  orpetitly  lioiiie  iii)on  all  as  nilc.i  for 
dally  proclice.  He  m>w,  and  mode  olhcrii  acc,  thnt  life  was  no 
piny-place,  but  n  mngniflcert  i<»ne  for  glorifj-in([  Cod,  and  a 
rich  whiwl  for  the  eiliicallon  of  spirits.  He  shomil  to  nien 
the    Bub.ilanee    of    which    surronnding    appearance*    uc    the 
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Khndow,  nnd  lichinrl  tran.iicnt  experience!  revealed  Uic  tpirituld 
lawn  whidi  tlicy  ex|)r«fis.  'Hiun  lie  (^iilhtTcd  rouuil  hiui  nil  eii- 
larglng  clrelr  of  di-votcil  frlcntlii,  iihi>  unilcfully  felt  that  Ihcy 
dnnk  in  from  liim  ne"-  life,  llic  old  iiirmlxrni  of  the  wiciety, 
loo,  for  the  iiiciKt  piirt  »:ltTijile  |<eo]<1e  of  plain  manners,  took 
the  hcnrticil  deliRlit  In  hit  jcrricei,  while  feeling  j>ial  pride  in 
his  tsleiiH.  Ami  t)ie  few  dlstitiiciiislHril  persons  of  tlie  cungr«- 
gntion  knew  well  liow  to  opprceinte  bit  rar«  gift*,  and  b>  ex- 
tend liis   fame." 

"Thus  pnMod  (lie  Ursl  len  yenrs  and  mor*  of  Mr.  Ch»n- 
ning**  minlnteriul  life,  Tlicy  were  uneventfid,  tnit  Inwardly 
»lch  in  rrsidtsi  und  many  good  seeds  llien  jilanted  IheniM-Ive*, 
which  were  nflcrward  to  lienr  ohundant  fruits.  Inherited 
errors,  luu,  nut  a  few,  in  thought  und  prartice,  had  barn  tlowljr 
OUtfcrown.  so  iilov'ly,  that  he  iins  perhaps  uneonseJoiM  of  the 
change  n'htch  had  brrii  nrnuglit  In  his  principles.  Alioi'e  ull. 
he  had  Iciirncd  the  lojinn  of  keeping  true  lo  hit  purest,  blu- 
est self,  or,  to  expresK  the  snme  fact  mure  humbly  and  juKtly, 
of  being  ohcdlcnt  to  the  Dliinc  will,  hnwerer  revealed  (n  his 
IniDoat  reiuon.  Goodneiii  bad  firmly  eiilhrt)ned  itself  as  the 
reigning  power  In  his  nnttirc.  He  lived  the  life  cummunieutrd 
from  aliove.  lie  wn.1  bccoining  yearly  and  doily  tnore  and 
more  a  child  of  God. 

"  From  his  very  entrance  on  a  puhllc  cnrrcr  he  produced  upon 
all  who  ciiiuc  into  his  presence  the  Impression  of  matured  virtue 
and  wUdnm,  and  ln>]>lml  rorrrencc  though  young,  lie  wore 
•n  nlr  of  dignity  and  self-couuiiaiid,  of  pure  elevation  of  pur- 
pone,  and  of  calm  enthuiloj-m  that  dl.Mirmed  familiarity.  Cartt- 
ful  of  Uie  rights  of  otiieni,  courteous  and  gentle,  he  nllowod  no 
Intniiiioris  upon  himtrlf.  lie  was  dejtf  to  flattery,  turned  at 
cnec  from  nny  mention  of  his  own  ncn-ices  or  poiition,  paid  no 
compliments,  and  would  receive  none;  but,  by  ronstant  refer- 
ence to  high  stnndards  of  right,  transferred  tile  Ihoiif^tt  of 
those  Willi  whom  he  held  Intcreoijrw  fmin  jiersonal  vanity  to 
Intrinsic  cxeellence,  and  tram  individual  elain»  to  unlver«nl 
principles.  He  gnvo  no  time  to  wtiHt  whs  unimporlnnl,  made 
demandi  upon  the  intelleet  nnd  eonseicnce  of  tho«e  lie  tnlked 
wlUi,  and  Inspired  thcru  with  a  sense  of  the  substantial  realities 
of  esl.'Ienre.  In  his  treatment  of  others  ther«  was  no  pre- 
sumption tior  partiality.  He  was  deferential  to  old  and  young, 
listouMl  witlioiil  Intemiplion  and  with  pntii-nee,  ecu  lo  the  dull 
■nd  nidc,  spoke  ill  of  niirie,  and  would  hear  no  lll-s|>eAkin^ 
tolerated  no  levity,  but  at  once  overawe<1  und  silenced  It  by 
wise  and  grnetous  *ugg<%llnnt{  wax  never  hnsty,  rush,  nor 
Imiwtuous  in  word  or  uct,  and  met  these  wealtneiset  in  othen 
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with  nn  undistuTl>c(l  firmiiFSK  tlint  lUiarmrd  piuslon  while  re- 
buking It.  Alwvc  nil,  ho  rti«'i>([Tii>ril  ia  \un  fellows  ni>  diiitine- 
tkra  but  those  of  chiinirtcr  and  tDtcUi)(eiicc  and,  quietly  dl»- 
Kgaidlnj  rnprlciniis  fstitiiNtcs  uiid  rulcA  of  mere  etiqut^te.  met 
rtch  and  poar,  learned  and  ignornnt,  upon  (he  brond  itroiind 
of  nntiial  lionor  and  klndn«u.  Thiiit  bi»  influence  wa«  always 
nmd  and  sanctifying." 

But  n-c  must  pass  rapidlj  where  we  would  gladly 
dela;  our  rcftdcrj.  His  iicnltli  bcramc  feebler;  he 
visited  I^urope  in  185i3,  and  Wiw  but  littli;  better  in 
18S4.  A  collcuf^c  was  settled  witli  him;  then,  freed 
from  the  necessitj'  of  prudiieinf^  one  or  two  sermons 
n  week,  he  was  enabled  to  devote  more  lime  to  other 
concerns,  to  direct  all  his  efforts  to  objects  of  great 
importance.  Hereafter  hi*  poitition  was  hif^hlj  fttvor- 
nble  to  literary  activity  and  extensive  intliieiice.  He 
became  "  less  miniRterial  and  more  mnnly."  His  in- 
tervst  in  the  ^eat  concerns  of  mnnkind  caiitimied  to 
incrciuc.  All  liis  important  works  were  written  after 
this  period.  Yet  he  was  still  deeply  interested  in  the 
ministry,  though  he  did  not  accept  the  popular  views 
of  that  profession. 

"I  eontider  my  profession  ns  nlmmt  Infinitely  mlscd  above 
■U  atbrrs,  when  It^  true  nntura  in  uiiderstuud,  and  its  true 
qilrtt  Inblbed.  tlut  as  It  Is  too  often  Ticwcd  and  follovred,  it 
Mems  to  me  of  Utile  «-orth  to  him  who  exercises  it,  or  to  thote 
oe  whom  it  oiiffht  to  act.  But  wlicn  taken  up  for  lt«  re8i>«eta- 
bitily,  for  reiiulatiuo.  for  a  sup])Ort.  fliid  followed  meduuiieally, 
driiiljtlngly.  with  little  or  no  hcnrtinr-v*  nnd  dpvotion,  or  •hen 
MJaed  upon  fsnatirntly  and  with  a  lilind  and  bigoted  tenl,  I 
think  as  poorly  of  it  lu  mrn  of  the  world  do,  nhn,  I  grieve  (o 
say,  have  lind  too  much  reii>ion  for  xelting  us  minUtcra  down 
amonx  the  droiiei  of  the  hive  of  noclety.    ,     ,    .    , 

"  My  mind  turns  much  on  Hie  (^-nerul  qiieation,  what  can  be 
done  for  (be  wiilterlUK  ot  the  prwent  dnrknrtn?  I  tliink  I  lee, 
Biore  and  mArr.  that  the  ministry,  as  at  present  cxrrei»e<l, 
thoufth,  on  the  whole,  a  Kood,  In  »id1y  defective.  What  would 
be  the  midt  of  a  superior  mnn,  not  of  the  elerfiy,  iflring  a 
Goune  of  lectures  on  the  teseliliig  of  Jesus,  just  tn  be  wvuld 
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0re  one  on  Ihe  pl>lluM>pliy  of  Socrates  or  Pinto?  Cnnnot  Uiis 
mbjrrt  br  taltrn  out  of  the  handi  of  inimitcriip  Csmiot  the 
higher  minils  be  Dia<le  to  feel  tliut  Clirislimiity  bclonfci  to  them 
lU  trul;  at  to  the  prlcit,  nnd  thnt  lhc,v  disgran-  aiiil  (tc^Kcle 
thenuelveH  by  grtting  Uielr  Menu  of  It  fmtii  'our  order'  to 
(wluEtveJy?  Cnnnnt  teamed  men  rome  to  Chriatlnnity.  juht  «s 
lo  any  other  sjitcm,  for  ttic  purpuso  of  usrcrtnlnlng  wtiat 
It  U?  " 

"At  the  present  day,  there  Is  llUle  need  of  enulionlng  wln- 
iKterii  ujtaliist  roslinrsg  in  rrprnvliig  evil.  'ITxe.  daniccr  it  all 
on  the  otiier  Kldc,  As  n  elms,  Ihcy  ore  most  slow  to  give  of- 
fence, llieir  tcni])lHl ion  |g  to  sncrlfice  imieh  lo  win  the  nf- 
fcrtlons  of  thdr  peciple.  Too  tnanj-  sntLify  them!.elves  with 
holding  togettier  a  eonttrepilion  by  «menlty  of  innniiers  and 
by  tueh  eonii>raiitlsci  with  prevalent  evils  u  do  not  involve  open 
criminality.  They  live  by  Ilia  tncuns  of  tliose  who»e  ricta  they 
choiild  r*|irove,  and  thus  ore  eojitimialiy  rnsnnrrd  by  a  iclfl«h 
prudence.  1«  It  said  that  they  hiivc  families  dependent  upon 
(nem,  who  may  tiiffcr  for  tlieir  fidelity?  1  annwe.r,  I.et  no 
minister  marry,  tlien,  uiilest  the  wife  he  ehoosei  have  Mieh  a 
spirit  of  mnrtyrdom  ns  would  mnke  her  prefer  lo  he  ttinted 
in  dally  bread  rntlier  than  see  her  husband  sncriflee  one  Jot 
or  little  of  his  moral  Indepenileuee.  I«  it  SHid  that  eongre- 
Rations  would  lie  broken  up  by  perfect  freedom  In  the  mln- 
liters?  Belter  far  would  It  lie  lo  preach  lo  empty  pewK.  or 
In  the  mcane-st  hnlbt,  and  there  to  be  ft  fearless,  dlElnlerrMrd 
wltne«8  to  llie  truth,  than  lo  hold  forth  to  crowds  In  gorgeous 
cnthcdrDls,  honored  and  courted,  but  not  during  to  spcnk  one's 
bonegt  eon»trlion»,  and  awed  liy  llie  world." 

"  The  erroneous  views  which  doomed  the  Catholic  clergy  lo 
cellbary  «r«  far  from  being  hnnlslied  from  rrotestnntism.  The 
minister  fs  too  holy  for  bu&iiieu  or  poliUei.  lie  In  lo  preach 
rtreds  &nd  ahstrnctloti«.  He  may  preach  ascetic  notions  about 
pleasures  and  amusements,  for  his  ofBrlol  hollnma  h»a  »  tinge 
of  asceticism  ill  It,  and  jioplc  hi-ar  patiently  what  It  is  under- 
ttood  they  will  not  practise.  But  if  he  'come  down,'  aa  it  is 
enlled,  from  thcKe  hciglih.  nnd  uMuil  In  solier  earnest  dorp- 
lontcd  abuses,  rcspeclahic  vices.  Inhuman  Institutions,  or  ar- 
rangcincnls,  and  unjugl  means  of  gain,  which  interest,  pride 
and  hah  It  hare  made  denr  nnd  neit  to  univrr.tal,  the  pi-nplc 
who  exact  from  hlra  oflicliil  holincis  are  shocked,  offciiiled. 
'  He  forgets  hi*  *phfpe-'  Not  ordy  the  people,  hut  his  brother- 
ministers,  are  apt  to  think  this;  and  they  do  so  not  mainly  from 
a  time-serving  spirit,  not  from  ilrcud  of  otfending  the  people.— 
thou|^  this  motive  too  often  operatei, —  but  chldlf   from  fal«e 
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nolluiiK  alHiut  the  mlnbtrf,  lb  compivhensl're  purpose^  Its  (me 
spirit,  whicli  if,  un  «ll-«inbr«clii)i;  hiiriinnit}'.  MinlMcrft  ill  prit- 
erul  arv  narroW'Hitnclcd  nnd  riupcrititiuuK,  rather  tlian  seniles 
Their  fniilts  nrc  thodc  uf  the  limeo,  ami  the}-  arc  moiv  freo 
from  thcMr,  pcrhnpN,  tlinn  matt  of  the  people  And  nre  tliey 
not  bcoouiliig  Je»B  aiid  Icui  miiiisterii,  oiid  more  and  more 
men?" 

He  continued  to  preach  from  time  to  time  during 
tlic  greater  pnrt  of  his  life. 

All  Dr.  rhniining's  iiionl  iniportnnt  writings  may  be 
■rran^d  in  tliree  classes, —  Itcvicwti,  esaajs,  and  «or- 
monf  or  «d(irc«sc».  His  reviews,  however,  are  not  so 
nmdi  accounts  of  hookn  m  of  men.  The  articles  on 
Milton,  Ffnolon  and  Bonaparte  comprise  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  first  clns*.  They  were  published 
in  1826  and  the  three  stihNcxjuent  years,  and  are  valu- 
able specimens  of  this  kind  of  composition.  They  ea- 
tablished  his  fame  as  a  writer  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
But  for  ability  of  thought,  for  strength  and  beauty 
of  exprcMion,  they  will  not  hear  comparison  with  the 
best  pieces  of  Carlyle  or  even  of  Macaulay,  not  to 
mention  other  and  humbler  names.  Milton  and  Fenc- 
lon  he  appreciates  justly,  and  these  two  articIeH  arc 
perhaps  the  moat  finiithcd  productions  of  his  pen, 
when  regarded  morely  as  pieces  of  composition.  They 
indicate,  however,  no  very  great  depth  of  thought  or 
vidth  of  observation;  the  style  i*  clear,  pleasing,  and 
in  general  beautiful.  The  article  on  Napoleon  lias 
eertainlj  great  merits;  considmng  the  time  nnd  cir- 
eumfitanees  under  which  it  was  written,  its  defects  urn 
by  no  menn.t  so  numerous  us  might  reamnjibly  have 
been  looked  for.  In  his  later  yean  he  felt  ita  imper- 
fections, but  it  is  still,  we  think,  the  fairest  estimate 
of  the  man  in  the  Knglish  language,  Ihough  full  jus- 
tice is  not  done  to  Napoleon  as  a  statesman  and  a  law- 
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giver.  In  some  passages  the  stj'l^  is  elevated  and 
sublime,  in  other*  it  bi-eomes  difFuse,  wordy,  and 
todious.  The  peciiHar  charm  of  these  three  articles 
consists  in  the  beautiful  sentiment  of  religion  which 
pervades  Ihcm  nil.  This,  iiiiWd,  att  a  golden  thread 
runH  through  all  hia  works,  giving  unity  to  his  re- 
views, essays,  sermons,  lettem,  and  cnnversation. 

Hi»  vwiiiys  arc  niori-  elaborate  compositions.  They 
treat  of  the  subject  of  slavery  and  its  kindred  themes, 
the  abolition  iKts,  annexation  of  Texas,  cmnncipation, 
the  duly  of  the  free  slates  in  regard  to  slavery.  Sev- 
eral of  these  essays  arc  In  the  form  of  letters.  Thejr 
arc  hi»  mont  imiwrtant  and  valuable  productions. 
They  have  been  extensively  read  in  America  and 
Europe,  and  have  brought  him  more  enemies  than  all 
his  other  writing*.  Here  Dr.  ('banning  appears  lu 
•  reformer.     His  biographer  says, 

'*  Tcmpcriuncnt  uid  tmining,  rdigloux  mpimtionx  nnd 
philo»opi>ictil  views,  oInmc  all  tlip  triulcnrirs  of  the  limes,  eun- 
■plrcd  to  mnkc  Dr.  Chaniiine  n  Ruciul  rrformcn  although  the 
MftilWM  of  hl«  drsirrji  »ml  uiin",  llw  dclicney  nf  his  feelings, 
Ibe  leflncmcnt  of  his  Inntcs.  his  hablt.i  of  conteniiiluUve  thouKht, 
and  his  reverence  for  Indivldtinl  frredoiii  envcl(i)H-d  hlrn  In  a 
Kphcrc  of  courteous  naiervc  and  guurtlnl  hint  from  familiar 
euutact   with  all  rude  radicHllsiD." 

We  shall  never  forget  the  remarks  made  by  men 
of  high  social  standing  at  the  publication  of  the  Bs- 
say  on  Slavery.  They  condemned  both  it  and  its 
author.  He  was  "  tlirowing  fin^brands; "  "  mnldling 
with  matters  which  clergymen  had  no  right  to  touch ;  " 
— ■  as  nil  important  mutters,  wc  suppose,  belong  to 
pettifogging  lawyers,  who  can  never  see  thnHigh  a 
preei^dent  or  comprehend  a  principle,  or  to  politicians, 
who  mnkc  **  regular  nominations "  and  adhere  to 
them,  or  else  to  editors  of  partisan  newspapers;  "he 
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win  make  tlii>  comlition  of  the  slaves  a  ^eat  deal 
WOTse,"  "  and  perhaps  produce  nn  inKtinx-clion." 
This  ofFcDsc  was  novcr  forgiven  him  in  Iloston,  and 
lie  continued  to  increiuc  it  till  the  very  period  of  his 
death.  His  anti-slavery  vice's  struck  it  denth-blow 
to  his  popularity  here.  Hi.i  iwal  for  the  poor,  the  in- 
temperate, the  criminal,  the  ignorant,  extraordinary 
as  it  was,  could  be  suffered ;  it  was  not  wholly  unmin- 
i«teriul,  nnd  was  cininrntly  scrriptuntl, —  but  zeal  for 
the  slave,  that  was  too  much  to  he  borne.  The  first 
publication,  in  1833,  has  bad  a  wide  influcnre  nnd  a 
good  on«.  The  wiay  ix  not  very  philoHophical  in  its 
arrangement,  but  the  matter  'u  well  treated,  with  clear- 
ness and  force;  the  wrong  of  slavery  is  ably  shown. 
High  motivin  are  always  addressed  in  this,  as  in  all 
Ms  productions.  But  ne  have  one  word  of  criticism 
to  make  on  Dr.  Chnnniiig  as  an  abolitionist.  In  his 
first  essay  and  his  suhscf|uent  writings  he  distinctly 
separates  himself  from  the  abolitionists  who  contend 
for  **  imm<'4liate  emnnripation."  He  piL^stil  severe 
censures  upon  them,  censured  their  motto  of  "  im- 
mediate emancipation,"  their  method  of  acting  by  "  a 
system  of  affiliated  societies,"  gave  countonance  to  the 
charge  that  Uiey  were  exciting  the  slaves  to  revolt. 
He  condemned  their  "  denunciations."  This  was  at  a 
time  uhi-n  tht  abolitionists  were  not  a  hundredth  part 
so  numerous  as  now;  when  the  pulpit,  the  press,  and 
(he  jiarlor  rang  with  denunciations  against  them;  when 
their  property,  their  persons,  nnd  their  lives  were  not 
safe  in  Boston.  Now  we  have  no  fault  to  find  with 
criticism  directed  against  the  abolitionists,  no  fear  of 
severity.  But  at  a  lime  when  they  wore  few  in  num- 
l>er.  a  Ixxly  of  men  whom  many  afTceted  to  despise  be- 
cause they  hated,  and  hated  because  they  feared ;  when 
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they  were  poor  and  instilted,  yet  manfully  struggling 
against  apprc»sionf  cquni  to  either  fate:  nlicn  the 
eliurcli  only  openeil  lu-r  mouth  to  drown  the  voice  of 
the  fugitive  crying  to  God  for  justice;  when  the  state, 
which  hni\  hud  but  oiie  prcsidt-iit  who  upokc  ngninst 
tilavcry,  iind  he  a  man  who  sohl  the  ehildren  of  his 
own  body,'  *  riveted  the  fctter§  still  closer  on  the  slave's 
limb:';  nt  a  time  when  tiic  proas  of  the  South  «n<l  the 
North,  political  or  scctarinn  —  but  always  eommer- 
cinl,  low,  carnijit,  and  markctiible  —  said  not  one  word 
for  the  inilliona  of  slaves  whose  chains  the  state  made 
and  the  church  christened  ;  when  no  man  in  Congress 
either  wished  or  dared  to  oppose  slavery  therein,  and 
no  petitions  could  get  a  hearing ;  when  the  governor 
en  of  Mnssnchusctt*  '  could  recommend  to  her  Icgis- 
hiire  in()iiirie.s  for  preventing  freedom  of  speech  on 
that  subject;  at  a  time  when  the  abolitionists  were 
the  only  men  tluit  carrel  or  dared  to  ejieak ;  nt  a  time, 
too,  when  tlu-y  were  mobbed  in  the  streets ;  when  an  ns- 
eembly  of  women  was  broken  up  by  "  respectable  ** 
violence,  and  the  authorities  of  the  city  dared  not 
resist  the  mob  " ;  when  a  symbolical  gallows  was  erected 
nt  night  in  front  of  the  house  of  the  leading  abolition- 
ist of  America,  "  by  the  order  of  Judge  Lynch,'  "  and 
a  price  of  five  thouiiiand  dollars  set  on  his  head  by  the 
governor  of  (jeorgia  '  —  why,  such  criticism  was  at 
least  a  little  out  of  seiLson !  Hud  the  aholitionista 
been  guilty  of  diniinciatioiis?  —  in  181T,  when  n  min- 
ister preaching  in  Boston  "  "  actually  vilified  the  char- 
acter of  the  Liheriil  clergy  in  the  most  wholesale  man- 
ner," Dr.  Channing  "  directt-d  all  his  remarks  to 
softening  the  feelings  of  those  who  were  aggrievec). 
.  .  .  .  '  I  cannot  blame  this  stranger  so  severely,* 
said    he;   'these    harsh    judgments    never   originated 
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froni  himself.  ....  How  itnd  a  controversy, 
that  it  should  thtia  tempt  our  opponents  to  misrvprc- 
wnt  men  when  they  might  and  should  know  better.' " 
Vet  here  the  difference  between  tJie  tlrmigcr  and  the 
Liberal  clergy  related  only  to  a  matter  of  theological 
opinion,  not  to  the  freedom  of  miHionx  of  men.  Wc 
dislike  dentineiatlon  as  much  as  most  men,  but  we 
wish  it  was  peculiar  to  the  abolitionists ;  denunciation 
is  the  commonest  thing  in  politim,  the  weapon  of 
Democrats  and  Whigs;  the  pulpits  ring  with  its  noise; 
the  Unituriana  arc  denounced  as  "infidels"  to  this 
Any  '' ;  and  who  doe.*  not  know  it  is  the  fa.ihion  of  whole 
churches  to  denounce  mankind  at  large  as  *'  totally 
depraved,"  "  capable  of  no  good  thing,"  "  subject  to 
the  wrath  of  (Jod,"  "  and  deserving  eternal  damna- 
tion." If  these  terms  mean  anj'thing  thoy  amount  to 
denunciation.  If  by  dcnuncintion  i»  meant  vioUmt 
speech,  esaggeration,  and  ill  temper,  then  it  is  an  in- 
Brmity,  nnd  is  always  out  of  place.  Yet  such  is  the 
weakness  of  strong  men  that  wo  meet  with  it  in  all 
the  great  movements  of  mankind,  in  the  Christian 
Reformation  and  the  Protestant  Reformation,  and  in 
nil  gn-at  rcvolulions.  The  Amerieun  Revolution  was 
the  effort  of  a  nation  to  free  itself  from  tyranny,  the 
very  mild  t^Tiinny  of  the  Britiiih  crown.  The  denun- 
ciations, violence,  and  bloodshed  which  followed  are 
well  known.  Yet  now  there  arc  none  but  the  aboli- 
tionistx  who  think  llic  Revolution  was  not  worth  what  it 
cost.  But  in  the  case  which  Dr.  Channing  complninnl 
of,  a  population  greater  than  that  of  all  the  colonies 
in  1T75  were  entirely  deprived  of  nil  their  rights  and 
reduced  to  abject  slavery,  and  the  ahalitionistt  —  ul- 
tra-peace men  and  non-re.«istanls  almost  all  of  them 
—  attempted  no  violence,  and  uw-d  nothing  hiirder  tliun 
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hard  wortb.  For  our  own  part  we  confcsM  their  lan- 
guage has  not  always  btcn  to  our  taslc,  but  wt  know 
of  no  revolution  of  an;  importance  that  han  been  con- 
ducted with  »o  littld  violence  and  denunciation.  When 
Ur.  Chanoing  wrote  about  Milton  and  the  stormy 
times  of  the  English  common wcallli,  hv  thought  differ- 
ently, and  said, 

"In  TC^inrd  to  the  public  enemies  whom  he  nsunlicA,  wc  mcon 
the  dopDU  in  cliureh  and  stult^  and  tlic  eorrupt  iiutltutioiu 
M'liieh  ha<l  »1irred  up  a  elvll  wnr,  the  gctieml  strain  of  his 
wnlingx,  tliough  (trons  and  itern.  niii.it  cxott  liim,  notwith- 
stiuidln^  Ills  urrnsioiinl  violeriee,  itmoiig  the  friends  of  cItII 
and  religiuti*  lilicrly.  Tliut  lllicrty  wn»  In  peril.  Great  evils 
were  ttrugtctiiig  fur  perpetuity  iniil  euiild  only  l>c  broken  down 
by  ]nt:nt  power.  Milton  felt  tlint  Snlcrc.il*  of  inlinilc  moment 
were  at  sluke,  and  wlii>  will  lilume  him  for  hitiding  liiin^elf  to 
tlicm  with  the  whole  energy  of  his  (treat  mind,  ond  for  dcfend- 
hig  tliein  with  fervor  and  velieuienec?  We  inunt  not  iniiitHlco 
Chrlhlliin  lirnevolener,  lU  If  It  lind  liiit  one  voire,  tlinl  of  toft 
enlrcdty.  It  e«n  »peid(  In  piereiiig  and  awful  lones^  There  Is 
ennstnntty  Kolng  on  In  our  world  a  eonllirt  lietween  pood  iind 
evil.  The  eaiue  of  hitiniin  iiiilure  hus  alwuyi  to  wrutlc  witii 
fwi.  All  Improvement  i«  n  virlory  won  l^  siruirfcles.  It  Is 
eripeeiidly  true  of  tlime  great  periods  which  bate  been  dUtln- 
Kulshed  by  revolutlonx  l[i  govcrnineiit  xtid  religion,  and  from 
wtiich  wc  dale  the  muHt  nipid  uiovcmenti  of  the  human  mind, 
that  they  hnvc  been  ^igniiliKeil  by  eoiitllel.  Ilius  Ciirlstiaiilty 
eonvulu-d  Uic  world  and  grew  up  umldat  stonns,  and  the 
Reformalloii  of  Luther  wna  a  Kl((nal  to  universal  wnr,  and  Lib- 
erty In  both  worldi  has  eneouiiliTed  opponltion  oi-et  which  »be 
has  trliiniphcd  oidy  through  her  own  iintnurtnl  energies.  At 
sueh  pcrioili,  men  g-ifted  with  great  power  of  thouRlit  and  loftl- 
nes!  of  den  til  I  lent,  arc  eipeeiaily  f>ummoiied  to  tlie  eontllel  with 
evil.  They  heiir,  ua  it  were.  In  their  own  magnanimity  and 
fcneroun  aspirations,  tlie  voire  of  a  divinity:  und  Ihun  earn- 
mluiooed,  and  burning  with  a  piusionatc  devotion  to  truth  and 
freedom,  they  must  and  will  m]>rak  with  an  Indlgnnnt  energy, 
and  they  oui^it  not  to  be  memurcd  by  the  itondard  of  ordinary 
minds  in  ordinary  time*.  Men  of  nnluritt  ftoflnets  and  tiiiudity, 
of  u  sincere  but  effeminate  virtue,  will  tie  npt  to  look  on  tlic»c 
bolder,  hardier  spirits  ni  violent,  perturbed,  und  unchiiritable; 
•nd   the  charge  wilt   not  be  wholly  groundlem.     But  that  deep 
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terUng  at  rriU,  whirh  J«  nrmiEnry  to  cfTrrtual  conflict  with 
them.  &nil  wliicli  niurkB  Owl'i  moil  pi]u-(.-rfiil  mcsscnf^n  to 
nwnklnd,  mnnot  breathe  il;^clf  iii  ^alX  and  Icncicr  ar<Tnl».  The 
deeply  moTed  goul  will  spnk  strongly,  and  ought  to  apeak 
to  la  to  more  and  slinkc  uatiotie." 

There  arc  not  many  things  in  Dr.  Chunning'n  life 
which  we  coiilit  wish  oUicrwiHe,  but  l\U  relutlon  to  the 
Mbolilionists  is  one  of  that  number.  In  1881,  Mr. 
Garri«on,  u  printer  in  th«  otRce  of  the  Chrijttian  Ex- 
aminer at  Boston,  issued  Uie  first  number  of  the 
"  Libi-rator,"  tniikiog  tlie  dcclnrntion,  "  I  am  in 
earnest,  I  will  not  equivocate,  I  will  not  excuse,  I 
will  not  retreat  a  single  inch,  and  I  will  be  heard." 
He  Iwrrowid  tlic  type  and  pnna  of  the  offict  he  worked 
in.  Me  could  not  get  trusted  for  fifty  dollars'  worth 
of  paper  "  because  he  was  opposed  to  Uie  Coloniza- 
tion Society."  So  lie  wailed  till  a  negro  in  Phila- 
dclphin  Bcnt  him  that  sum.  He  was  obscure  and 
de^itutc,  but  "  had  a  detemtination  to  print  the  paper 
as  long  as  he  could  lite  on  bread  and  water,  or  his 
hand*  find  employment.**  He  was  reviled,  insulted, 
mobbed;  n  price  set  on  liis  head;  he  lived  in  the  Kainc 
city  with  Dr.  Channing,  struggling  with  poverty, 
ohsmrity,  and  honorable  di«grnce  for  twelve  years, 
and  Ur.  Channing  afforded  him  no  aid,  nor  counsel, 
nor  sympathy,  not  a  single  '*  God  bless  you,  my 
brother,"  and  did  not  i.*ven  aniiwer  his  letter!  This 
we  find  it  difficult  to  understand,  as  it  is  painful  to 
relate.  We  glndly  hasten  away  from  the  subject, 
which  we  could  not  pass  by  in  silence,  but  have  spoken 
of  in  sorrow. 

Hi*  public  Kcmions  and  addresses  —  we  speak  now 
only  of  such  as  he  wislied  to  preserve  —  treat  of  a  large 
varietj'  of  subjectn;  Trmperancc,  Education,  Christ, 
Christianity,  tlie  Evidences  of  Ueligion,  the  &liiiistrjr. 
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and  kindred  subjects.  These  arc  somewhat  un«]uii], 
but  uU  arc  marked  hy  the  quulitics  inciitioiicd  above, 
by  a  profound  reverence  for  man,  and  most  unhcsi- 
tnlin{f  confidence  in  God.  None  of  those  sermons  in- 
dicates a  mind  of  a  vcr^  high  order;  as  works  of  in- 
tellect tliej'  will  not  compare  with  the  great  sermons 
of  the  bc*t  English  preacher*,  but  wc  know  none  of 
which  the  effect  is  more  ennobling.  His  analysis  of 
R  Kubjecl  in  seldom  final,  he  usually  halts  stiort  of  tlie 
ultimate  fact ;  his  arrangement  is  frequently  unphilo- 
sopbical;  his  reasoning  often  weak,  unsatisfactory, 
various  parts  of  the  argument  not  well  connected, 
his  style  diffuse  and  verbose.  We  know  diffuseness  is 
the  old  Adam  of  the  pulpit.  There  arc  always  two 
ways  of  hitting  the  mark,  one  with  a  single  bullet, 
the  other  with  a  shower  of  sninll  shot.  £ach  has  its 
advantjiges;  Dr.  Channing  chotte  the  latter,  a«  most 
of  our  pulpit  orators  liave  done.  It  is  commonly 
thought  men  better  underHtiind  a  truth  when  it  is  told 
two  or  three  times  over,  and  in  two  or  three  differ- 
ent wa^'s;  be  thnt  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  tliat  a  small 
quantity  of  metal  will  cover  the  more  space  the  thin- 
ner it  is  beaten,  and  when  a  man  must  write  one  or 
two  sermons  in  a  week,  never  to  he  used  again,  pcrhapa 
lie  may  be  forgiven  if  the  depth  be  less  as  the  sur- 
face birnmfit  greater.  Dr.  Chiinning  was  not  very 
diffuse  for  a  preacher,  but  certainly  for  a  great  man. 
His  vocabulary  was  not  copiou*,  there  is  no  idiomatic 
fretilmesR  in  his  style;  hlit  illustrations  are  trite,  often 
commonplace.  Neither  literature  nor  nature  gets  re- 
flected in  his  style.  His  thought  and  feeling  are 
American  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word;  but  the  form, 
the  coloring,  the  lone  arc  wholly  destitute  of  nation- 
ality; there  is  no  American  image  in  bis  temple,  no 
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American  flowers  in  Iiis  g&rdeD.  Wo  think  this  ii  de- 
fect. In  nil  liis  writingit  you  sii*  that  he  had  lived 
alone,  not  much  among  books,  not  much  vitb  nature 
you  would  fancy,  but  witb  his  ovrn  thoughts.' 

Ah  a  sperikrr  liis  Htylc  of  eloquence  was  peculiar. 
He  stands  alone.  His  powers  of  rrABoning  were  cer- 
tainly not  very  great,  by  no  meanit  to  be  compared  to 
tlie  many  able  men  of  his  country  or  his  ajjc;  he  had 
not  that  ^rvnt  power  of  cli-monstration  which  lit  once 
puts  tJie  pointed  thought  into  your  mind,  and  then 
drives  it  home  with  kucccf^sivc  blows.  He  had  not  that 
creative  force  which  attracts,  conquers,  and  (hen  di- 
rects; nor  that  cncrfty  of  feeling,  which,  making  an 
impresition  almost  miigirai,  carries  the  uudii-nce  away 
with  its  irresistible  tide.  He  commanded  attention  by 
presenting  numerous  minute  partirularti,  trusting  lit- 
tle to  the  efFt'ct  of  any  one  great  argument.  His  elo- 
quent warfare  was  a  guerilla  war.  He  carried  the 
bearer's  underrtanding  little  by  little,  never  taking  it 
by  stonn.  He  did  not  represent  a  great  reason,  a 
great  imagination,  or  a  great  pawtion;  but  a  great 
conxciencc  and  a  great  faith.  In  thin  lay  the  power 
of  hi>i  eloquence,  the  charm  of  hja  preaching,  the  ma- 
jesty of  hi»  chariicter. 

As  a  public  speaker,  at  first  sight  he  dtd  not 
strongly  impress  his  audience,  he  did  not  look  the 
great  man:  hi-t  liody  wiu  fi?t-h1t  and  unusually  itmall, 
his  voice  not  powerful,  though  solemo,  alTectionat*, 
and  clear.  How  frail  he  ite<-med!  Yet  look  again, 
and  his  organization  was  singularly  delicate,  womanly 
in  ita  niceness  and  refinement.  When  closely  viewed 
hr  Kceined  n  soul  very  lightly  clad  with  a  body,  and  you 
saw  the  soul  so  clearly  that  you  forgot  the  venture  it 
wore.  Ho  began  h'm  sermon  Himply,  announced  the 
II— It 
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theme,  spoke  of  itii  importance,  glanced  over  the  sur- 
face for  a  momontt  then  sketched  out  htH  plan  as  the 
farmer  Uinds  out  his  livlcl  which  he  is  to  plough  up 
inch  by  inch.  He  tiogan  simpl.Vi  calmly,  and  rose 
higher  and  lusher  as  he  went  on,  each  thought  deeper 
and  nobKr  thun  the  Innt.  Hi*  conscience  and  hisi  faith 
v'l'iit  intu  thi;  uudiunce  till  he  held  them  breathless, 
entranced,  lifted  out  of  their  conimon  consciousness; 
till  Ihcy  forgot  Hiinr  own  littleness,  forgot  the 
preadier,  soul  and  body,  and  thought  onljr  of  his 
thouglit,  felt  only  his  feeling. 

There  was  iievtr  such  pn^aching  in  Boston,  never 
such  prayers.  His  word  sunk  into  men  as  the  sun 
into  the  ground  in  summer  to  Kond  up  grasa  and 
flowers.  Uid  he  speak  of  sin,  the  ingenuous  youth 
saw  its  ugUnciiS  with  creeping  hate;  of  the  dignity  of 
human  nature,  you  longed  to  be  Kuch  a  man;  of  God, 
of  his  goodness,  his  love,  you  wondered  you  could  ever 
doubt  or  fear.  It  was  our  good  fortune  in  earlier 
years  to  hear  him  oft«n,  in  his  noblest  effortt;  often, 
too,  on  the  same  doy  have  we  listened  to  the  eloquence 
of  another  good  minUter,  now  hIko  immortal,  u  man 
of  rare  piety  and  singular  power  in  the  pulpit,  we 
mean  the  younger  Ware.  More  dentimental  than 
Channing,  murt?  imaginative,  with  an  intellect  less 
capacious  and  a  range  of  subjects  by  no  means  so 
broad,  he  yet  Kjinke  to  the  native  soul  of  man  with  a 
sweet  persuasion  rarely  equalled.  Ware  told  jou 
more  of  heaven,  Chunning  more  of  earth,  that  yoa 
might  make  it  hi^aven  here.  It  was  his  conscience  and 
his  trust  in  God  that  gave  him  power.  What  strength 
there  is  in  gentleness,  what  force  in  truth,  what  magic 
in  religion!  That  voice  so  thin  and  feeble,  a  woman's 
word,  it  was  heard  above  the  roar  of  the  street  and 
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the  datter  of  legiftktion ;  it  went  bej'ond  the  Alle- 
{flinitits;  it  putiscd  over  the  (lin  of  tlic  Atluntic  wrvcs, 
and  l)t'eniiii.-  u  winning  imd  fiimiliiir  Kuiind  in  our 
mot  her- land ;  that  hand,  no  thin  and  ghostly  it  seemed 
a  nioonbcum  miffht  shine  through,  it  held  a  power  which 
no  .iccptrnd  monarch  of  our  time  could  wield, —  the 
power  of  justice,  of  all-controlltng  faith;  that  feeble 
form,  that  man  with  body  frailer  than  a  girl'St  he  hud 
an  influonoe  which  no  man  that  speaks  the  KnglUh 
tongue  now  equals.  He  spoke  not  to  men  as  members 
of  II  party,  or  n  sect,  or  trihe,  or  nation,  but  to  the 
universal  nature  of  man,  and  tliut  "  Komething  that 
doth  live  "  everlastingly  in  our  embers  answered  to  his 

.11. 

Me  became  conscious  of  his  power.  It  could  not  be 
otherwise  when  his  word  thus  came  echoed  back  from 
tile  hcighlH  and  dejitlw  of  societj.  But  this  only  made 
him  yet  more  humble.  A  name  in  both  hemispheres 
gave  him  no  pleasure  but  as  a  tnetinx  of  usefulncM  and 
incnNia«  of  power;  but  made  him  more  zealous  and 
more  powerful  to  serve.  Laudations  he  put  aside 
without  reading,  and  abuse  had  small  effect  on  him. 
Did  proud  men  Kcorn  hix  humanity,  and  hate  men 
affect  to  pity,  it  was  only  the  pity  which  he  returned. 
Yet  when  a  letter  fn>m  a  poor  man  in  Bnglnnd  came 
to  thank  liini  for  his  words  of  lofty  cheer,  he  could 
well  say,  "  'I'his  is  honor."  Wicn  a  nurserv-man  for- 
got hiM  pitints  and  bin  customers  to  cxprcKs  an  interest 
in  him,  or  a  retired  Quaker  family  was  moved  by  his 
presence,  then  he  coidd  nay,  "  This  i»  better  tlian  fume 
a  thouHand  timeii."  Forgive  him  if  that  made  him 
proud.  We  remember  well  his  lecture  on  the  Eleva- 
tion of  the  Laboring  Clas«c«,  and  the  sneer*  with 
which  it  was  received  by  some  that  heard  it  at  tho 
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time;  and  we  itlinl]  not  Koan  for^t  the  f(«ling«  it 
brought  to  our  heart,  when  one  day,  in  a  little  town  in 
u  Swimt  vAlky,  wc  kiiw  in  the  shop  of  on  apoth«ciiry, 
who  van  also  the  bookseller,  n  copy  of  that  lecture 
in  the  GcntiAH  tongue.  It  was  printed  at  that  placr, 
and  wasi  tJm  second  (-ditioii!  The  word  vrhioh  some 
sneered  at  here  was  gone  "  to  tile  (Jentiles,"  to  com- 
fort, fhi-  poor  ]til>ortTs  under  the  dmdow  of  Ibe  AIpx. 
We  know  that  men  sneer  at  the  pulpit,  counting  it 
H  low  plncc  and  no  jieat  of  power ;  we  know  why  they 
xncer,  and  hlntnt^  tluin  not.  But  if  there  iit  a  man  in 
the  pulpit  with  a  man's  mind,  heart,  soul,  the  pulpit 
ii«  no  nic'un  place,  it  shall  go  Imrd  if  lux  power  If  not  felt. 
In  Boston  there  ore  well  nigh  fivescore  clergymen,  out 
of  these  were  there  fiftj'  like  Dr.  Clianning,  fifty 
more  in  Now  York,  nnd  yet  imothcr  fifty  in  the  pulpits 
of  Pliiltidelphia ;  let  them  be  of  alt  ways  of  thinking, 
^Catholic,  Cnlrintstic,  or  Qunker,— only  let  Ihcm 
love  Go<l  us  much  and  man  uh  well,  only  let  them  love 
truth  and  righteousness  as  well  as  he,  and  labor  with 
a.1  nmcii  earnetitness  to  reform  theology,  iiociety, 
church,  and  state;  what  cities  should  we  have,  what 
churches,  what  a  society,  what  a  Mntc!  Would  there 
be  the  intemperance,  the  pauperism,  the  ignorance 
among  the  people,  the  licentiousness,  the  sheer  and 
utter  hi*t  of  gain  which  now  lake*  poitseiwion  of  tlie 
most  influential  men  of  the  nation?  Oh  no!  —  tliere 
would  have  been  no  annexation  of  Texas  for  a  new 
slave-garden,  no  war  against  Mexico,  no  "  llnly  Al- 
liance" in  America  between  Uenioerats  and  Whigs  to 
secure  the  "partition  of  our  nister  republic;  there 
would  not  be  tlu'ee  millions  of  slaves  in  the  United 
States,  and  a  slave-holder  on  the  throne  of  the  na- 
tion, for  'tis  a  throne  we  speak  of,  and  the  people 
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only  Bubjecta  of  a  base  aristocracy,  no  longer  citizena. 
Did  wc  epciik  of  fifty  Chonnings  in  Bo«ton  ?  were  there 
only  ten  they  wotild  make  this  city,  as  we  tliink,  too 
good  to  hope  for.  But  there  are  not  ten  «uch  men. 
—  imy,  there  wrc  not  hut  we  will  not  count  thimi. 
There  are  still  good  men  in  pulpits,  here;  only  rare 
and  few,  6oitting  nmid  llic  sertiirinni«m,  wenlth,  and 
pride  nhtcli  Kwim  round  in  thia  whirlpool  of  modern 
society.  They  never  wholly  failed  in  Boston.  Nay, 
when  the  oil  liiw  run  low  and  the  mod  wa*  ahnoitt 
spent,  some  prophet  came  along  to  cheer  this  poor 
widow  of  the  church  with  hiis  blcsKing,  and  the  oil 
held  out  in  the  crtme,  and  the  meal  was  not  spent,  so 
that  her  children  did  not  wholly  atar^-e  and  die  out- 
right, saying.  "Who  is  the  Lord?"  True,  there  has 
alwaya  been  some  ro<l,  a  scion  from  the  tree  of  life,  that 
held  its  own  amid  the  drought,  and  kept  olwttnately 
green,  and  went  on  budding  and  blossoming,  a  memory 
and  a  hope;  always  some  sacramental  portion  of  the 
mannn  which  fed  our  fitthers,  a  fragrant  reminiscence 
of  the  old  pilgrimage,  and  a  promise  of  the  tnic  bread 
■which  shall  one  day  be  given  from  heaven :  at  teaat, 
there  is  always  some  heap  of  stones  to  remind  u»  that 
our  fathers  passed  over  Jordan,  and,  though  sorely 
beset  and  hunted  after,  they  could  yet  aay,  even  in 
their  extremity,  "  Hitherto  Imlh  the  Lord  helped  u«!" 
Tliese  do  not  fail,  "  thanks  to  the  human  heart  by 
which  we  live;"  but  a  powerful  ministry  in  any  de- 
nomination we  have  not.  Yet  the  harvest  truly  is 
plenteous.  How  white  are  all  the  fields !  only  the  la- 
borers are  few,  feeble,  faint  in  heart  and  limb,  and 
while  wmngling  about  names  have  w  long  loft  their 
sickles  idle  in  the  sun  that  their  very  tools  have  lost 
their  temper,  and  ring  no  longer,  as  when  of  old  thcj 
cut  the  standing  corn. 
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Why  does  not  the  church  save  iis  from  slavery, 
party-spirit,  i^noritncc,  pnupcri^m,  liccntioueness,  and 
luil  of  gtiln?  It  lias  no  snIvHtion  to  give.  Why  not 
aiTord  us  great  teachers,  like  the  old  and  vvncmbiL* 
names,  Edwards,  Chtunccys,  May  hews,  Freeroans, 
Bucktninnti-rN,  ChuiitiingH?  The  church  hu»  nothing 
to  teach  which  ia  worth  the  learning  of  grown  men, 
and  even  the  baby-virtue  of  America  turns  off  from 
that  lean,  haggard,  and  empty  brvnst,  yet  cries  for 
food  and  mother's  arms.  But  tliere  is  a  providence 
in  nil  this.  Taking  the  churches  as  they  are,  ecclesi- 
astical religion  as  it  is,  it  is  well  that  able  men  do  not 
stand  in  the  pulpits ;  well  that  men  of  superior  abihty 
and  Kuperior  culture  flee  from  it  to  law,  politin,  the 
farm,  and  the  shop.  If  the  church  has  nothing  bet- 
ter to  (each  than  the  morality  of  the  market-place 
and  the  theology  of  the  dark  ages,  if  she  is  the 
foe  to  pure  goodness,  pure  piety,  and  pure  thought, 
then  parson  Log  is  the  best  parson.  Let  us  accept 
him  with  thankfulness.  But  it  will  not  alwayx  be  so; 
no,  not  long.  A  better  day  is  coming,  when  the  real 
church  shall  be  the  actual;  when  theology,  the  queen 
and  mother  of  science,  shall  assert  her  ancient  rule, 
driving  olF  superstition  and  priestly  unbelief;  when 
a  Tvnl  ministry  in  religion's  name  shall  rebuke  that 
party-spirit  which  makes  a  monarch  out  of  a  presi- 
dent, a  miserable  oligarchy  out  of  a  republic,  and 
trnnsfonna  the  citizens  of  New-England  into  the  sub- 
jects of  slave- holders,  and  make*  our  free  men  only  the 
scrvontu  of  gain.  Pandora  has  opened  her  box,  sec- 
tarianism and  party-rage  have  flown  out;  see  the  an- 
archy they  make  in  church  and  slate!  But  there  ia 
yet  left  at  the  bottom,  hope.  When  the  lid  is  lifted 
next  that  also  will  appear,  and  a  new  spring  come  out 
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of  tliiH  u'intvr,  iind  wf  r,hrt\\  wonder  at  tlie  White-Sun- 
day on  all  the  hills,  at  Ihe  Pentecost  of  inspiration 
and  tongues  of  heavenly  truth. 

But  we  have  wandtfcd  from  our  theme.  In  the 
tni<)ftt  of  Boston,  so  penny-wise  and  so  pound -foolish, 
—  worldly  Doslon,  which  sent  to  the  heathens  more  rum 
and  more  Bibles  tlinn  all  the  states,  the  one  to  tcjtch 
them  our  Chri.ttianity,  and  Hk  other  to  baptize  the 
converts,  making  their  calling  and  election  sure ;  which 
Hnt  «leek  men  to  Congress,  ambassadors  to  lie  in  the 
Capitol  for  the  benefit  of  tlicir  party  and  themselveR; 
in  the  midst  of  Boston  where  men  set  up  the  haj-scales 
of  their  virtue,  and  on  one  side  put  their  dollars  and 
on  the  other  set  patriotism,  democracy,  freedom, 
Christianity,  while  the  dollar  weighed  them  all  down ; 
in  the  midst  of  this  stood  Dr.  Channtng,  liberal,  wise, 
gentle,  pious  without  narrowness,  dcmocriitic,  and  full 
of  hope.  Shall  we  wonder  that  he  wrought  so  little ; 
that  he  could  not  get  an  anti-slavery  notice  read  in 
his  own  pulpit,  nor  the  door  open  to  preach  a  funeral 
sermon  on  his  anti-slavery  friend,  the  lamented  Follcn? 
Rather  wonder  that  he  did  so  preach.  No  sailing 
vessel  can  stem  the  Mississippi,  nor  the  stout  steamboat 
go  up  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony ;  and  it  takes  time  to 
go  round. 

Here  was  one  great  man  in  IIo:tton  wtto  did  not 
seek  wealth,  nor  want  place,  nor  ask  for  fame;  one 
man  who  would  not  sell  him«clf.  lie  only  asked, 
sought,  and  coveted  the  power  (o  ser^'c.  He  was 
afraid  he  should  give  too  little  and  take  too  much. 
So  he  took  only  hi*  living,  and  gave  men  the  toil  of 
hia  genius,  his  prayen,  and  hia  life.  There  is  no 
charity  no  great  as  this.  See  now,  the  effect  of  such 
a  life;  here  in  America  tlicre  is  one  great  man,  with 
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broad  brows,  a  coloaaal  intellect,  and  the  inost  awful 
prejudice  the  world  has  scM-n  for  koric  crnhiricit,  it  a 
•aid ;  one  who  would  iteetn  an  nnperor  In  any  council, 
even  of  the  kings  hy  nature;  with  understanding  »o 
great  tliat  Channing'H  mind  would  Hcem  but  a  bah;  In 
bis  arms;  a  Henator,  who  for  many  years  has  occupied 
important  public  posts —  and  yet  in  New-England, 
in  the  llnitcti  Stjites,  Clianning  has  far  more  induencc 
than  Webster.  He  was  never  in  his  life  pjrretcd  with 
tlie  »hout  of  a  niuUituHc,  and  yet  he  has  Kwuyed  the 
mind  and  heart  of  the  best  men,  and  affected  the  char- 
acter and  wclfnre  of  the  nation  far  more  than  the 
famous  btatesiiian.  In  our  last  number  we  spoke  of 
that  venerable  man  who  breathed  his  last  breath  in 
the  capitol:  Jolin  Quincy  Adama  liad  held  high  offices 
for  fifty  years,  been  minister  lo  courts  abroad,  had 
made  treaties,  bad  been  representative,  senator,  secre- 
tary of  state,  been  president;  he  had  lived  eighty 
years,  a  learned  man,  always  well,  always  at  work, 
always  in  public  office,  always  amongst  great  men  and 
busied  with  the  affairs  of  the  nation  ;  and  yet,  which 
has  done  the  most  far  his  country,  for  mankind,  and 
most  helped  men  to  wisdom  and  religion,  man's  highest 
welfare?  Tlie  boys  could  tell  us  that  the  effect  of 
Adams  and  Webster  both  is  not  to  be  named  in  com- 
parison with  the  work  done  for  the  world  by  this  one 
feeble-bodied  man.  Yet  (here  arc  forty  thousand 
ministers  in  the  United  States,  and  Channing  stood  al- 
ways in  the  pulpit,  owing  nothing  to  any  eminent 
Mation  that  he  filled.  In  this  century  we  have  had  two 
presidents  who  powerfully  affected  the  nation,  one  by 
his  mind,  by  idens;  his  public  acts  were  often  foolish; 
the  other  by  his  will,  hi«  deeds,  ideHS  apparently  of 
email  concern  to  him  - —  wc  mean  Jefferson  and  Jack- 
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Bon.  But,  with  the  escqition  of  Joffcwon,  no  proi- 
dcnt  in  this  ccnlurj  linn  ever  had  such  influcnw  upon 
men's  minda  mh  that  humble  minister.  No,  not  all  to- 
gether —  Madifion,  Monroe,  Ailums,  Jackson,  Van 
Burcn  and  Hnrrison  and  Tyler  and  Polk.  Some  of 
tlicni  did  good  things,  yet  soon  they  will  be  gont,  all 
but  one  or  two;  their  influence,  loo,  will  pass  away,  and 
»o«n  thi-re  will  he  left  nothing  but  a  name  in  a  book, 
for  they  were  only  connected  with  an  oflice,  not  an  idea, 
while  Channing's  power  will  remain  long  after  his 
writings  have  ceased  to  be  read  mid  his  name  is  for- 
got; of  so  little  conHMjiK-nce  in  it  where  the  man  stands, 
if  he  be  but  a  man,  and  do  a  man's  work. 

The  one  great  idtn  of  Dr.  Channing's  life  wa.i  re- 
spect for  man.  He  was  eminent  for  otlier  things, 
but  preeminent  for  this.  His  eminent  piety  became 
eminent  philanthropy  in  all  its  forms.  This  explains 
his  action  as  a  reformer,  his  courage,  and  his  inex- 
tinguishnhlc  hope.  Dr.  Ctutnning  was  one  of  tlic  few 
democrats  we  have  ever  known.  Born  and  bred 
amongst  men  who  hnd  small  confidence  in  the  people, 
and  who  took  little  pains  to  make  them  better,  he  bo- 
came  intensely  their  friend.  The  little  di.itinction.i  of 
life,  marked  by  wealth,  fame,  or  genius,  were  of  small 
account  to  him.  He  honored  all  men ;  saw  the  man  in 
the  beggar,  in  the  slave.  He  never  desponded :  he 
grew  more  liberal  the  more  he  lived,  and  Bcemcd  greenest 
and  freshest  when  about  to  quit  tliis  lower  sphere. 
His  youth  was  sad  though  hopeful;  in  the  middle 
period  of  his  life  he  fte<-m«  .laddened  and  Nubducd,  in 
part  by  the  restraints  of  his  profession,  in  part  by  ill 
health,  and  yet  more  by  austere  notions  of  life  and 
duty,  imposed  hy  a  gloomy  theory  of  religion,  but 
which  in  his  latter  days  he  escaped  from  and  left  be- 
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hind  liim.  He  is  a  fine  example  of  the  power  of  one 
man,  armed  only  with  truth  and  love.  By  these  he  did 
service  here,  and  spoke  to  the  bi-«t  mindti  of  the  age, 
giving;  liopc  to  famous  men.  and  clieoring  the  Iicart« 
of  sueh  aa  toiled  all  day  in  the  dark  mines  of  Cornwall. 
By  these  he  sympatliized  with  men,  with  nature,  and 
with  God.  Hence  he  grew  younger  all  his  life,  unti 
thought  file  happie-st  period  was  "  about  sixty."  In 
1BS9  he  thus  wrote: 

"  Indmd.  llf«  Iins  brrn  nn  tmprovlnit  ([1ft  from  my  j-outh;  and 
one  reonon  I  IktIJcvc  to  \k,  tliut  tny  youtli  waa  not  a  luippy  one, 
I  look  hark  to  no  lirlftlit  dawn  of  iHr.  whkh  Krndaalljr  'fndcd 
Into  common  dny.'  Hie  llfclit  wlikh  1  now  livr-  in  ra^e  at  a  lutrr 
period.  A  riftid  AamcMe  discipline,  Knnctioiied  by  the  times, 
gtoomj'  views  of  religion,  tlie  hetftHh  pii.ti^lons,  eolllslnns  willi 
ecimp«n!om»  pcrhnps  worse  thnn  myself ,~  these,  and  otticr 
IKinKs,  dnrkened  my  bi>yhooil.  'J'licii  eome  nltered  e!  mi  to- 
st xiiees,  dcpemtence.  unwise  and  cxecsxirn  Inbourt  for  ln(le< 
peudcnce.  and  t)ic  symiitunis  of  tlie  weakiieM  and  diieaiie  which 
linve  follnwed  me  throiif-h  life^  Amidst  this  darkness  It  pleased 
God  that  tlie  light  should  rise.  The  work  of  spiritual  regener- 
ation, the  dlMover-  of  the  supreme  gond,  of  the  great  and 
glorious  end  of  life,  nitpirationii  uflcr  truth  and  virtue,  which 
are  plrdRvs  and  beginnings  of  Immortality,  the  consciousiiesi 
of  something  divine  within  ine,  then  began,  faintly  indeed,  and 
through  mnny  struggle!  and  sufTeriogs  have  gone  on. 

"I  loi'e  life,  perbnps,  too  niuehi  perhnps  I  ellng  to  It  too 
strongly  for  a  Christian  and  a  philMOphcr.  I  welcome  every 
new  dny  with  new  grstitude.  I  almost  womder  at  iny»elf,  when 
I  think  of  the  pleasure  which  the  dawn  gives  me,  after  having 
wltnwsed  It  so  many  yc-arj.  This  blessed  light  of  heaven,  how 
dear  it  is  to  mel  and  Ibis  earth  whkh  I  have  trodden  so  long, 
with  whnl  nffeellon  I  look  on  Itt  I  have  hut  s  monieiit  ago 
cant  my  eyes  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  my  house,  and  the  sight 
of  it.  gemmed  with  dew  and  heightening  by  Its  brllllnnry  the 
shadoH'S  of  the  trees  which  fnll  upon  it,  awakened  emotions 
more  vivid,  perhaps,  thnn  I  enperlenred  In  youth.  I  do  not 
like  the  ancients  calling  the  eurth  m'llher.  She  is  aa  fresh, 
youthful,  living,  and  rejoicing!  I  do,  indeed,  anticipate  ■  more 
glorious  world  than  thli;  hut  still  my  fir^t  familiur  home  is 
rery  precious  to  me,  nor  can  1  think  of  leaving  Its  sim  and 
sky    and  Adds   and   ocean   without    regret.    My    Interotti  not 
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la  outwcrd  nature  onlf,  but  in  human  nature.  In  Its  deatlniea, 
In  the  progress  of  science.  In  the  struggles  of  freedom  and 
religion,  has  increased  up  to  this  moment,  and  I  am  now  in  my 
sixtieth  year." 

His  life  was  eminentlj  useful  and  beautiful.  He 
died  in  good  season,  leaving  a  memorj  that  will  long 
be  blessed. 
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It  is  now  mon;  tlwn  eleven  years  nincc  our  accom- 
plished and  distioguishGd  countrymnn,  Mr.  Prcscott, 
Rppcnrcd  Iji-forc  the  world  »w  «  writer  of  liUtorj'. 
Within  that  perio<]  lie  has  sent  forth  three  independent 
tiutoriciil  workfi  which  tinvv  found  it  wide  circle  of 
rciulcrii  in  tlic  New  World  and  the  Old.  Hia  works 
have  bem  translated  into  all  the  tongues  of  Europe, 
wc  think,  which  dnini  to  he  Inngutigett  of  literature; 
the>-  have  won  for  the  author  a  brilliant  renown,  which 
few  men  attain  to  in  their  lifetime,  few  even  after  their 
death.  No  American  author  haa  receive*!  ituch  diHtiiic- 
tion  from  abroad.  The  most  eminent  learned  societies 
of  Eurojic  have  honored  themselvc*  b^'  writing  hi* 
name  among  their  own  distinsiiished  historians.  He 
has  helped  dtreiigthrn  the  rotmium  bond  of  all  eivihzed 
nations  b^~  writing  books  which  all  nations  can  read. 
Yet  while  he  has  received  thtx  attention  and  gained 
tliis  renown,  lie  has  not  found  hitherto  a  philo.sopliical 
critic  to  investigate  hi«  works  carefullj",  eonfcM  the 
merits  which  are  there,  to  point  out  the  defects,  if  such 
there  be,  and  coolly  announce  the  value  of  these  writ- 
ings. Mr.  Pn-iteott  has  found  eulogists  on  either  conti- 
nent; he  haa  found,  also,  one  critic,  who  nild.t  to  na- 
tional bigotry  the  spirit  of  a  cockney  in  literature, 
whose  stand-point  of  criticism  is  the  church  of  Bow- 
bell,  a  man  who  degrades  the  lofty  calling  of  a  critic 
by  the  puerile  vanitic*  of  n  literary  fop,  The  article 
wc  refer  to  would  have  disgraced  any  journal  which 
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pretended  to  common  ffiirn««s.  We  often  find  articles 
in  thir  minor  jourmiU  of  AmcrJcn  written  in  it  little  «ncl 
narrow  spirit,  but  remember  nothing  of  the  kind  so 
little  as  the  pnpcr  wc  speak  of  in  the  London  Quarterly 
Review,  No.  oxxvii.,  Art,  1.'  Wo  have  waitc4]  long 
for  some  one  free  from  national  prejudice  to  come,  with 
enlarged  views  of  the  duty  of  an  historian,  Iwving 
suitable  acquaintance  with  the  philosophy  of  history, 
a  competent  knowlcdffc  of  the  subjects  to  be  trcatt-d  of, 
and  enough  of  the  xpirit  of  humanity,  and  carefully 
examine  these  works  in  all  the  light  of  modem 
philoMiphy.  Wc  have  wniU-d  in  vain;  and  now,  con- 
scious of  oiip  own  defects,  knowing  tliat  every  qualifica- 
tion above  hinted  may  eaitjly  bo  denied  us,  we  addrc-MS 
ourselvca  to  the  work. 
j^  The  department  of  history  does  not  belong  to  our 
Rpceial  study:  it  >*,  tlu-refore,  n.t  a  layman  that  we 
hIibII  speak,  not  aspiring  to  pronounce  the  high 
cathedral  judgment  of  a  ]iroff«i(or  in  that  crufl.  The 
history,  literature,  and  general  development  of  the 
Spanish  nation  fall  "till  U-hh  within  the  special  range  of 
the  writer  of  thin  article.  We  are  ntudcntji  of  history 
only  in  common  with  all  men  who  love  liberal  studies, 
and  punue  history  only  in  the  paumnt  from  other  toils. 
However,  the  remarkable  phenomena  offered  by  the 
Spanish  nation  in  the  fifti-i-nth  and  Kixlrenth  oenturii** 
long  ago  attracted  our  attention  and  study.  Still,  it 
i*  with  reluctance  we  approach  our  tank;  had  any  of 
tl)e  able  men  whose  business  it  more  properly  is  girded 
himself  and  applied  to  the  work  wc  would  have  held 
our  peace,  but  in  the  silence  of  such  we  feel  comitraincd 
to  speak. 

Before  wc  proceed   to  examine  the  works  of  Mr. 
Prcscott,  let  a  word  be  said  of  the  office  and  duty  of 
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an  historian,  to  indicate  the  stand-point  whence  hia 
bookit  lire  to  b«  looked  upon.  The  writer  of  annals  or 
of  chronicles  is  to  record  events  in  the  order  in  which 
tlicy  occur;  he  is  not  an  historian  but  a  narrator, 
not  an  architect  but  a  lumberer  or  stonecutter  of 
history.  It  docs  not  ncccssnrijy  belong  to  his  cnlhng 
to  elaborate  iiiit  materinU  into  a  regular  and  complete 
work  of  art,  which  shall  fully  and  philosophically  rep- 
resent the  life-  of  tJiif  nation  he  describes. 

The  biographer  is  to  give  an  idea  of  his  hero,  com- 
plete in  all  its  parts,  and  perfect  in  each ;  to  xhow  how 
the  world  and  the  age  witli  their  manifoUl  influences 
acted  on  tlic  man.  and  ho  on  his  agv  and  the  world, 
and  what  they  jointly  produced.  It  is  one  thing  to 
write  the  memoirs  or  nnnuls  of  a  man,  and  a  mutter 
quite  different  to  writ*  hia  Life.  Jlr.  I.ucklmrt  has 
collected  many  memorials  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  labor- 
iouxly  written  annals,  but  the  Life  of  Sir  Walter  he 
lias  by  no  means  written.  In  telling  what  his  hero 
j(uir<'re(],  did,  and  was,  and  how  nU  was  brought  to 
pass,  the  biographer  must  be  a  critic  also,  and  tell  what 
his  hero  ought  to  have  been  and  have  done.  Hence 
comes  the  deeper  interest  and  the  more  inatructive 
character  of  a  true  biography:  memoirs  may  enter- 
tain, but  a  biography  must  in.itruct. 

The  annalist  of  a  nation  or  a  man  works  mainly  in 
•n  objective  wa}*.  and  his  own  character  appears  only 
io  the  selection  or  omission  of  events  to  n-conl,  in  re- 
ferring events  to  causes,  or  in  deducing  consequences 
from  causes  sujijioHed  to  be  in  action.  There  is  little 
which  is  personal  in  his  work.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
personality  of  the  biographer  continually  appears. 
The  lumberer's  character  or  the  stonecutter's  does  not 
report  itself  in  the  ouk  or  travertine  of  Saint  Peter*aj 
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while  the  ffcniiu  of  (lie  nrcliitcct  confronts  you  tut  ;ou 
gazQ  itpOD  his  L-oloA^al  work.  Now  as  the  less  cannot 
of  itself  cuinprchcnci  the  greater,  so  n  biographer  cun- 
not  directly,  and  of  himself,  comprehend  a  man  nobler 
thun  himself.  All  the  oysters  in  the  world  would  be 
incompetent  to  write  the  life  of  u  Mngle  eagle.  It  is 
easy  for  it  great  man  to  undcrstfiDd  the  little  man,  im- 
possible to  be  directly  compn^hendcd  thereby.  It  is 
not  hard  to  understand  the  position  of  a  eityi  the 
mutual  reUtton  of  ibt  purts,  when  we  look  down  thereon 
from  a  high  tower.  Now  while  this  is  ho,  by  the  ad- 
v«n«*  of  nmnkind  in  ii  few  eenlurii's  it  comiM  to  puns 
that  a  man  of  but  common  abihties,  having  the  culture 
of  hiK  age,  mny  stand  on  n  higher  plittfurm  than  the 
man  of  gcnuia  occupied  a  short  time  before.  In  this 
way  the  biography  of  n  great  man,  which  none  of  his 
contemporaries  could  undertake,  because  he  so  for  over- 
mastered tlietn,  soon  becomes  possible  to  men  of  marked 
ability,  and  in  time  to  men  of  ordinary  powers  of 
comprehension.  At  this  day  it  would  not  be  very 
difficult  lo  find  men  competent  to  write  the  life  of 
Alexander  or  of  (.'harleniagiie,  yet  by  no  means  so 
easy  to  find  one  who  could  do  justice  to  Napoleon. 
Lord  Bacon  was  riglit  in  leaving  his  "  name  and 
memory  "  "  to  foreign  nations  and  to  mine  own  coun* 
trynien  after  Home  time  be  pansod  over."  We  arc 
far  from  thinking  Lord  Bacon  so  great  as  many  men 
esteem  him,  but  at  his  death  there  was  no  man  among 
his  own  countrymen  or  in  foreign  nations  meet  to  be 
his  judge.  The  followers  of  Jesus  collected  only  a 
few  scanty  memorials  of  the  man,  and  they  who  have 
since  undertaken  his  life  arc  proofs  that  the  world  has 
not  C4Uight  up  with  his  tlioughts,  nor  its  foremost 
men  risicn  high  enough  to  examine,  to  criticise,  and  to 
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judge  a  Rpirit  no  commanding.  But  after  all,  no  ad* 
vance  of  mankind,  no  culture,  however  nice  and  ex- 
ttnsivi;,  will  over  t-mibk-  n  Hoblwii  or  a  Hume  to  write 
the  life  of  a  Jesus  or  even  a  Plsto.  It  would  be  hard, 
even  now,  to  lind  a  mnn  in  Bnglnnd  or  out  of  it 
comiH'Unt  to  give  iia  the  biography  of  Shakspcare^ 
even  if  he  had  all  that  annuk  and  memoirs  might 
furnish. 

Now  an  hi§torian  is  to  a  nation  what  a  biographer 
is  to  n.  man:  lie  is  not  a  burv  cbnmtdcr,  to  inilit*^  the 
memoirn  of  a  nation  and  tickle  h'la  reader  witl)  a  mere 
panorama  of  events,  however  greiit  and  hrillianHy 
colored, —  events  which  h«ve  n  connection  of  time  and 
place,  but  no  meaning,  coming  from  no  recognized 
cauKc  and  lending  to  no  conelu.iton;  he  i*  to  give  us  the 
nation's  life, —  its  outer  life  in  the  civil,  military,  and 
commercial  transactions;  its  inner  life  in  the  thought 
and  filling  of  the  pt-ople.  If  the  historian  undertake 
the  entire  history  of  a  nation  that  has  completed  its 
career  of  existence,  then  be  must  describe  the  country 
as  it  was  when  the  people  first  appeared  to  take  poa- 
Kssion  thereof,  and  point  out  the  successive  changes 
which  they  elfected  therein;  the  geographical  position 
of  the  country,  its  naturnl  features  —  its  waters, 
mountains,  ptiiins,  its  aoil,  climate,  and  productions  — 
all  are  important  elements  which  help  modify  the 
chitractcr  of  the  nation.  The  Iiiatorian  is  to  tell  of  the 
origin  of  the  people,  of  their  rise,  their  decline,  their 
fall  and  en<l ;  to  show  how  they  acted  on  the  world,  and 
tlie  world  on  them,—  what  was  mutually  given  and  re- 
ceived. The  cuiisjrs  which  advanced  or  retarded  the 
nation  are  to  be  sought,  and  their  action  explained. 
He  is  to  inquire  what  sentiments  and  ideas  prevailed  in 
the  nation;  whence  lliey  came,  from  without  the  people 
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or  from  within ;  how  lh«y  got  orgunized,  und  with  what 
result.  Ilcnce,  not  merely  nn  the  civi!  and  military 
traii»«ctionii  to  be  looktd  after,  but  the  pliilosophy 
wliieh  |)revaila  in  the  nation  is  to  be  nscorUined  and 
discoursed  of;  the  literature,  lawn,  and  religion.  The 
historian  i.t  to  ilescribL-  the  industrial  condition  of  the 
people) —  the  state  of  agriculture,  commercCi  and  the 
art*,  both  lh<!  useful  nml  the  beautiful;  to  inform  us 
of  the  means  of  internal  communication,  of  the  in- 
tercourse with  other  nations  —  military,  commercial, 
literary,  or  religious.  He  must  tell  of  the  social  itate 
of  the  people,  the  relation  of  the  cultivator  to  the  soil, 
the  relation  of  elniM  to  class.  It  is  important  to  know 
how  the  revenues  of  the  slate  arc  raised;  how  the  taxes 
are  levied  on  person  or  property,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly :  in  what  manner  they  arc  collected,  and  liow  a 
particular  tax  affi-cts  the  welfare  of  the  people.  The 
writer  of  a  nation's  life  must  look  at  the  whole  people, 
not  merely  at  any  one  cIhni,  noble  or  plebeian,  and 
must  give  the  net  result  of  tlieir  entire  action,  so  that 
at  the  end  of  his  book  we  ciin  say :  "  Thi»  pM>pIe  had 
such  Henttments  iind  ideals,  which  led  to  this  and  the 
other  deetU  an<l  institutions,  which  liave  been  attended 
by  such  and  such  results;  thry  adili-d  this  or  that  to  the 
general  achievement  of  the  human  race." 

Now  in  the  history  of  each  nation  there  arc  some 
eminent  men  in  whom  the  npirit  of  the  nation  seemB 
to  cuhninate,  either  bccjiusc  they  are  more  the  nation 
than  the  nation  i.s  itself  or  because  by  tJieir  eminent 
power  they  constrain  the  nation  to  take  the  form  of 
these  individtuils ;  such  men  are  to  be  distinctly  studied 
ami  carefully  portrayed,  for  while  embodying  the  na- 
tion's genius  they  are  an  epittmie  of  its  history.  In 
a  linit  Kurvcy  we  know  a  nation  best  by  its  great  roen» 
11—13 
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as  &  country  by  its  inountuinH  Hiid  iU  plains,  iU  wat- 
ers and  lis  shores, —  by  its  great  character*.  Still, 
uhilu  thwc  niiincnt  men  arc  to  be  put  in  the  fore- 
ground of  the  picture,  tJie  humblest  class  is  by  no 
mcanit  to  be  neglected.  In  the  fiitnily  of  man  tltere 
arc  cider  and  youTigur  brothers;  it  is  a  poor  history 
which  neglects  eiflicr  class.  A  few  facts  from  the 
ercry-day  life  of  the  merchant,  the  slave,  the  peasant, 
the  mechanic,  are  often  north  more,  as  signs  of  the 
times,  than  a  chapter  vrliicli  relates  the  intriguen  of  a 
courtier,  though  these  are  not  to  be  overlooked.  It 
is  well  to  know  what  Kong^t  the  pcaKKnt  sung,  what 
prayers  he  prayed,  what  food  he  ate,  what  tools  he 
wniught  with,  what  tax  be  paid,  how  he  stood  con- 
necti-d  with  the  xoil,  how  he  was  brought  to  war  and 
what  weapons  armed  him  for  the  6ght.  It  is  not 
very  important  to  know  whether  General  Breakpate 
commanded  on  the  right  or  the  left,  whether  he  charged 
uphill  or  downhill,  whether  he  rode  a  bright  chestnut 
horse  or  a  dapple  gray,  nor  whether  he  got  dismounted 
by  the  breaking  of  his  saddle-girth  or  the  stumbling 
of  his  In-ust.  Itut  it  is  important  to  know  whether  the 
soldiers  were  accoutred  well  or  ill,  and  whether  they 
came  voluntarily  to  the  war,  and  fought  in  battle 
with  a  wilt,  or  were  brought  to  the  conflict  against  their 
own  consent,  not  much  caring  which  side  was  vie- 
tori  oils. 

^  In  telling  what  has  been,  the  historian  is  also  to 
tell  what  ought  to  be,  for  he  is  to  pans  judgment  on 
events,  and  try  counsels  by  their  causes  first  and  their 
consequences  not  les:;.  WHien  all  these  things  are  ttAd, 
liistory  ceases  to  he  a  mere  panorama  of  events  hav- 
ing no  unity  but  time  and  place :  it  becomes  philosophy 
teaching  by  experience,  and  has  a  profound  meaning 
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and  awukons  a  <]evp  intcmt,  wliilc  it  telk  the  lessons 
of  the  past  for  the  warning  of  the  present  nnd  cdi- 
flcutiun  of  the  future.  A  nntion  is  but  a  ninj^Ie  fuinily 
of  Uie  human  race,  ant)  the  historian  should  remember 
that  there  U  r  life  of  the  race,  not  less  than  of  the 
severnl  ntttions  and  eJich  Kpecial  man. 

If  the  historian  takes  a  limited  period  of  the  life  of 
any  country  for  his  tJicnic,  then  it  is  a  sin);;le  chapter 
of  the  nation's  story  that  he  writes.  He  ought  to 
show,  by  way  of  introduction,  what  the  nation  hod  done 
beforehand;  its  condition,  muti'riid  and  Hpiritual,  the 
state  of  its  foreign  relations,  and  at  home  the  state  of 
industry,  leltcrit,  law,  philoxophy,  morals,  nnd  religion* 
And  after  showing  the  nation's  condition  at  ftarting, 
be  is  to  tdl  what  was  nccoinpliithed  in  the  period  under 
examination;  how  it  was  done,  and  with  what  result 
nt  home  and  abroad.  Tlie  philoKophy  of  history  is 
uf  more  iniiiortaiicc  than  the  facts  of  history;  indeed, 
save  to  the  antiquary,  who  has  a  disinterested  love 
theivof,  they  are  of  little  value  except  as  they  set 
forth  that  philosophy. 

Now  the  subjective  character  of  an  historian  oon- 
tinunlly  jippenrH,  color*  his  narrative,  and  effwts  the 
judgment  he  passes  on  men  and  tltingx.  You  see  the 
mark  of  the  tonsure  in  a  history  writteo  by  a  priest 
or  a  monk;  his  standing-point  is  commonly  the  belfry 
of  his  parish  church.  A  courtier,  a  triBcr  about  the 
court  of  Queen  Kliuilictli,  ho*  liis  opinion  of  events, 
of  their  causes  and  their  consequences;  a  cool  nnd  wise 
politician  judges  in  his  way;  and  the  philosopher, 
neither  a  priest  nor  courtier,  nor  yet  a  politician,  writ- 
ing in  either  age.  comes  to  conclusions  different  from 
all  thr«-i'.  A  iiian\  pliloxopbicnl,  polificu],  moral,  and 
religious  creed  will  appear  in  the  history  be  writes. 
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M.  de  Potter  and  Dr.  Ncnndcf  find  very  different 
things  in  the  early  «gc»  of  the  Chrinlian  Church ;  ft 
Cfttholic  «nd  a  ProtestMnt  History  ot  Henry  the  Eighth 
would  be  unlike.  Mr.  Bancroft  writes  the  hietory  of 
AmcricH  from  the  stnnd-point  of  idciil  diinoeracy,  and, 
vievreil  from  thiit  jioiiif,  things  are  not  what  they  seem 
to  be  wlien  looked  at  from  any  actual  aristocracy. 
Hume,  Gibbon.  Madiintoxli,  and  Schloiwer,  Si.tniondi, 
Miehelet,  iind  Macuulay,  all  dixplay  their  own  char- 
acter in  writing  their  several  works.  Hume  ciuinot 
f(niipri.'liend  »  Puritan,  nor  Gibbon  a  "  Primitive  Chris- 
tian:" Saint  Simon  sees  little  in  Kcnelon  but  a  disap- 
pointed courtier,  and  in  William  Pvnn  Air.  Buncroft 
finds  an  idc-al  democrat. 

A  mnn  e.iiiiiot  comprehend  what  wholly  transcends 
himself.  Could  n  Cherokee  write  the  history  of  Greece? 
A  Mexican,  with  the  avera^  culture  of  his  nation, 
woidd  make  a  sorry  figure  in  delineating  the  character 
of  New  Kuf^lrind.  If  the  historian  be  a  strong  man, 
his  work  reflects  his  own  character;  if  that  be  boldly 
marked,  then  it  continually  appears,  the  one  thing 
that  is  prominent  tliroiigliout  hi.i  work.  In  the  Life 
and  Letters  of  Cromwell  we  get  a  truer  picture  of  the 
author  than  of  (he  Protector.  Tlie  name  figure  ap- 
pears in  the  French  Revolution,  and  all  his  histarieal 
composition  appears  but  the  grand  fabling  of  Mr. 
Carlylc.  Uut  if  the  historian  is  a  weak  man,  a  thing 
that  may  happen,  more  receptive  tlian  impressive,  then 
he  reflects  the  average  character  of  his  acquaintance, 
the  circle  of  living  men  he  moves  in,  or  of  the  departed 
men  whose  books  he  reads.  Such  an  historian  makes 
a  particular  country  his  special  study,  but  can  pas* 
thereon  with  only  the  general  judgment  of  his  class. 
This  is  true  of  all  simiUar  men;  the  water  in  the  pipe 
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rim  BB  high  n»  in  the  fountiiiii,  capillary  attrnctton 
nidinf;;  what  friclion  hindered;  you  know  bcforchumi 
wh«l  im  uvcrngc  pnr(y-ninn  will  think  of  any  tuitional 
measure,  because  hU  "  thought  '*  does  not  roprcwnt 
any  individunl  fiction  of  liis  own,  Imt  the  f^-nenil  aver- 
age of  hi»  clun-H.  So  it  is  with  an  ordinary  clergy- 
man ;  his  opinion  ia  not  individual  but  profc^t^ional.  A 
strong  nuin  nnint  have  hi.t  own  iityle,  hix  own  mode  of 
sketching  the  outline,  filling  up  the  details,  and  color- 
ing his  picture;  if  lie  have  it  manneriKin,  it  muitt  be 
one  that  is  Iiis  own.  growing  out  of  himself,  and  not 
merely  on  him,  wliik-  in  nil  thin  the  small  man  rep- 
resents only  the  character  of  his  class;  eren  hia  style. 
hid  figures  of  upccch,  will  linvc  a  fumily  mark  on  tlu-m, 
hia  mnnneriam  will  not  he  deti-eted  at  first  because  it  is 
that  of  all  his  friends.  Perhaps  it  would  make  little 
difference  whether  ^lichnel  Angelo  van  horn  and  bred 
amid  the  rugged  Alp^  or  in  the  loveliest  garden  of 
Valombrofta,  hi-H  genius  seeming  superior  to  circum- 
stances ;  but  witli  an  artist  wlio  has  little  original  and 
creative  puwvr,  local  pernliaritiw  nlTect  his  style  and 
appear  in  nil  his  works. 

Now  within  a  thousand  years  a  great  change  has 
come  over  the  spirit  of  history.  TIk-  historical  writ- 
ings of  Venerable  Bedc  and  of  Louis  Blanc,  the 
Speculum  Plysloriale  of  Vinccncius  Bellovacensis,  so 
eagerly  printcil  once  and  scattered  all  over  Kurope,  and 
the  work  of  Mr.  Macaulay,  bear  marks  of  their  re- 
spective BgcN,  and  arc  inonumcnt»  which  attest  the 
progress  of  mankind  in  the  hUtoric  art. 

Id  the  middle  ages  Chivalry  prevailed ;  a  great  re- 
spect was  felt  for  certain  prescriK-d  rules,  a  great 
veneration  for  certain  eminent  persons.  Thonc  rulea 
were  not  always  or  necensarily  rulcn  of  nature,  but  only 
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of  convention ;  nor  vrtn  tlic  pwsons  nlwii^-s  or  necca- 
sarily  those  njost  meet  for  renpect,  but  men  accidentally 
eminent  oftcner  thtin  nmrked  for  nny  siibstanttnl  und 
pcrxonxl  excellence.  Thf  spirit  of  thivalry  appears 
in  the  writers  of  that  time, —  in  the  song  and  the  ro- 
mance, in  history  nnd  nnniils,  in  homilien,  and  in  pray- 
ers and  creed.  Little  interest  is  taken  in  the  people, 
only  for  their  chiefs ;  Uttic  concern  is  felt  by  (^eat  men 
for  industry,  coinmorce,  nrt,  much  for  arms.  Primo- 
geniture extended  from  law  into  literature ;  history  was 
that  of  elder  brothen*,  and  men  accidentally  eminent 
seemed  to  monopolize  distinction  in  letters,  and  to  hold 
possession  of  hifilory  by  perpetual  entail.  History 
wnn  aristocratic,  rank  alone  was  resjiccted,  and  it  waH 
thoiiRht  there  were  hut  a  few  hundred  persons  in  the 
world  worth  writing  of  or  airing  for;  the  mass  were 
thought  only  the  sand  on  which  the  mighty  walked 
and  useful  only  for  that  end,  their  lives  were  vulgar 
lives,  their  bhxNl  wn«  puddle  blood,  and  their  deaths 
were  vulgar  deaths. 

Of  hite  yearit  a  very  difTerent  spirit  has  appeared : 
slowly  has  it  arisen,  very  slow,  but  it  b  real  and 
visible, —  the  spirit  of  humanity.  This  manifests  it* 
self  in  n  reitpecl  for  certain  ruie-s,  hut  they  must  be  laws 
of  nature,  rules  of  justice  and  truth;  and  in  respect 
for  all  mankind.  Anns  yield  not  to  the  gown  only, 
but  to  the  frock ;  and  the  aproned  smith  with  hiir 
creative  hand  beckons  destructive  soldiers  to  an  humbler 
seat,  and  they  begin  witli  shame  to  take  the  lower  place, 
not  always  to  be  allowed  them.  This  spirit  of  hu- 
manity appears  in  legislation,  where  we  will  not  now 
follow  it ;  but  it  appears  alio  in  literature.  Therein 
primogeniture  is  abolished,  the  entail  is  broken,  the 
monopoly  at  an  end;  the  elder  sons  arc  not  neglected* 
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but  the  3'oun;{<-r  brothers  arc  itlso  brought  into  notice- 
la  history,  nn  in  tradi-,  tliu  coiirne  i.t  opiMi  to  tnlnit. 
History  is  becoming  dcniocratic.  The  life  of  the 
peopk"  is  looked  nftcr ;  men  write  of  the  ground  whcrcoa 
the  mighty  wnik.  While  the  coins,  the  eJinrter^,  Jiiid 
the  capitularies  —  which  are  the  monuments  of  kings 
—  are  carefully  sought  after,  men  look  also  for  the 
Bongs,  the  legends,  the  bullad-«,  which  are  the  mcdiiU  of 
tlic  people,  stamped  with  their  image  and  super- 
•cription,  and  in  these  find  mntcrinU  for  tlic  biography 
of  a  nation.  The  manners  and  customs  of  the  great 
maaa  of  men  are  now  invewtigatcd,  and  civil  and  mili' 
tary  tranductions  are  thought  no  longer  the  one  thing 
most  needful  to  record.  This  spirit  of  humanity  consti- 
tutes the  chartn  in  the  writjiign  of  Nicbuhr,  Schlo-iscr, 
Sismondi,  Michelet,  Dancroft,  (irote,  Macaulay,  the 
grenlest  historians  of  the  age;  they  write  in  the  interest 
of  mankind.  The  absence  of  thin  apirit  is  a  sad  de- 
fect in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Carlylc;  himself  a  giant, 
he  writes  lii.ttory  in  the  interest  only  of  giantn. 

Since  this  change  has  taken  place  a  new  demand  b 
made  of  an  historian  o(  our  times.  We  have  a  right 
io  insist  that  be  slmll  give  us  the  philosophy  of  history, 
and  report  the  lessons  thereof,  as  well  aa  record  the 
facts.  He  must  sliarc  the  spirit  of  humanity  which 
begins  to  pervade  the  age;  he  must  not  write  in  the 
interest  of  a  class,  but  of  mankind,- —  in  the  interat 
of  natural  right  and  justice.  Somettmeii,  liowever,  ft 
man  may  be  excused  for  lucking  the  philosophy  of 
history';  no  one  could  expict  it  of  a  Turk;  if  ii  Rus- 
sian were  to  write  the  liistory  of  France,  it  would  be 
cosy  to  forgive  him  if  he  wrote  in  the  interest  of  ty- 
rantif.  But  when  a  man  of  New  Knglnnd  iindcrtiikeH  to 
write  a  history,  there  is  less  excuse  if  his  book  should  be 
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wanbng  in  philosophjr  and  in  bumanitj';  I«»h  incrit  if 
it  Abound  therewith. 

Mr.  Prescott  has  selected  for  his  theme  one  of  Hie 
most  important  periods  of  history,  from  the  niid<]le  of 
the  fifteenth  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  three  greatest  events  of  modern  times  toolt  pkcc 
during  that  period;  the  art  of  printing  wa*  invented, 
America  dincovered,  thu  Prostestant  Kofonnation  W8» 
hegun.  It  was  a  period  of  intense  life  and  rnrioUR 
activity,  in  forms  not  eiisily  understood  ui  this  d«y. 
Tlie  revival  of  letters  vras  going  forward;  the  classic 
models  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  studied  anew;  the  re- 
vival, nlao,  of  art;  I.ionardo  dn  Vinci,  Pietro  Penigino, 
Michael  Angcio,  Raphael,  were  achieving  their 
miracles  of  srtistic  skill.  Sricncc  began  anew;  new 
ideas  seemed  to  dawn  upon  mankind ;  modem  literature 
received  a  fresh  impulse.  The  new  thought  presently 
reportwl  itself  in  nil  depnrtment*  of  life.  Navigotion 
was  improved;  commerce  extended,  a  new  world  was 
discovered,  and.  baited  by  the  hope  of  gold  or  driven 
by  discontent  and  restless  love  of  change,  impelled  by 
desire  of  new  things  or  constrained  by  conscience,  the 
Old  World  rose  and  poun-d  itself  on  n  new  continent, 
and  with  new  ideas  to  found  empires  mightier  than  tlie 
old.  In  Europe  a  revolution  advnnccd  with  the  step* 
of  an  earthquake.  The  Hercules-pillars  of  authority 
were  shaken ;  the  serf  rose  against  his  lord,  the  great 
barons  eYcrywhcre  were  loning  their  power,  the  great 
kings  consolidating  their  authority.  P'eudal  institutions 
rwled  with  the  tossings  of  the  ground,  and  fell  to  rise 
no  more.  It  was  the  age  of  the  Mediei,  of  MachiavvUi, 
and  of  Savonarola;  of  Erasmus  and  Copernicus;  of 
John  WesscI,  Keuchlin,  Scjiligi-r,  and  Agricola ;  Luther 
aDd  Loyola  lived  in  tliat  time.     The  iiincty-flve  thesea 
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wvn  posted  on  the  church  door;  the  Utopia  wm 
written.  Tlicrc  were  Chevalier  Bayard  and  Gonsalvo 
"the  <»re«t  Cnplain;"  Cnrdinnl  Ximcntu,  and  Co- 
lumbus. Two  great  works  nmrk  this  period, —  one, 
the  wlahli.ilimi-nt  of  national  unity  of  action  in  the 
f^cat  monarchies  of  Europe,  the  king  conquering  the 
Rohlct;  llic  otluT  the  great  insurrection  of  mind  and 
conscience  againAl  arhitrary  jiower  tn  the  mcIiooI,  the 
rtntc,  the  church, —  an  insurrection  which  no  legions  of 
mediicval  Hcliolarn,  no  Mrmics,  and  no  Councils  of  Bn»il 
and  of  Trent  could  prevent  or  long  hinder  from  its 
work. 

Writing  of  this  age,  Mr.  Preacott  takes  for  his 
chief  theme  one  of  the  most  prominent  nations  of  the 
world.  Spain,  liowever,  was  never  prominent  for 
thought;  no  idea  welcomed  by  other  nations  waa  ever 
bom  or  fostered  in  her  lap;  kIic  ha"  no  great  philOK- 
oph«r,  not  one  who  has  made  a  mark  on  the  world ;  no 
great  poet  known  to  all  nrttionx;  not  n  single  orator, 
eccleaiastic  or  political ;  she  has  been  mother  to  few 
great  names  in  science,  arts,  or  literature.  In  com- 
mtne.  Venire  «nd  Genoa  long  before  Spain,  England 
and  Holland  at  a  later  date,  have  far  out-travelled 
her.  Even  in  armti,  save  the  brief  glory  shed  thereon 
by  the  Great  Captain,  Spain  him  not  been  dis- 
tinguished ;  surely  not  as  France,  England,  and  even 
thv  Low  Countn'cit.  But  her  geogrnphtcnl  position  is 
an  important  one,  between  tlie  Atlantic  and  the 
Mediterrancun.  At  the  time  in  question  her  popula- 
tion was  great,  pcrlmps  nearly  twice  that  of  Eng- 
land; and  she  played  an  important  part  in  the  afTiiirx 
of  Eunipc,  while  England  had  little  to  do  with  the 
continent.  Spain  was  connected  with  tlic  Arabs,  for 
•omc  centuries  tiie  most   civilized   people   in   Europe; 
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hence  »be  cnmc  in  contact  with  iiidnstry,  skill,  and 
riches,  with  lettera  and  with  art,  nnd  enjoyed  op- 
jiortiinitic*  denied  tn  nil  the  other  ntitions  of  F^tiropCi 
l'"or  her  siihseqiieiit  rank  among  nations,  Spain  is  in- 
debted to  two  events,  which,  its  they  did  not  couic  from 
the  genius  of  the  people,  may  tje  called  accidental- 
One  was  the  connection  with  the  house  of  Austria,  the 
Hingular  circiim.it an cc  whicli  placed  the  iiniliHl  cnmns 
of  Castile  and  Arrn^on  on  the  same  head  which  bore 
the  imperial  dindeni  of  Germany.  This  accident  gave 
a  lustre  to  Spain  in  the  age  of  Charles  the  I-'iftl)  and 
his  successor.  But  the  other  cnuse,  seemingly  more 
accidental,  has  given  Spain  a  place  in  history  which 
nothing  else  could  have  done,  the  fact  that  when  the 
Grnoi.-sc  navigator  first  croHited  the  Atlantic  the  Spanish 
flag  was  at  his  masthead. 

Mr.  I'rescott  writes  of  Spain  at  her  most  important 
period,  at  the  time  when  the  two  monnrchii's  of  Castile 
and  Arragon  were  blent  into  one,  when  the  Moors  were 
conquered  and  expelUd,  the  Inquisition  cstnblit^hed,  the 
Jews  driven  out,  the  old  laws  revised,  a  new  world  dis- 
covered, concniered,  settled,  its  nations  put  to  slavery, 
Christianity,  or  death;  an  age  when  Negro  Slavery, 
Christianity,  and  the  Inquisition  first  visited  this  west- 
ern world.  Not  only  has  tlic  historian  a  great  age 
to  delineate  and  great  events  to  deal  with, —  s  new 
continent  to  describe,  a  new  race  to  report  on,  their 
origin,  character,  language,  literature,  art,  manners, 
and  religion;  but,  to  enliven  his  picture,  he  has  great 
men  to  portray.  We  will  not  speak  of  Ferdinand,  Isa- 
bella, and  Charles  the  Fifth,  who  pass  often  before  us 
in  kingly  grandeur;  but  there  arc  Gonsalvo,  Ximenes, 
and  <"oluMibiis,  here  arc  Cortes  and  Piznrro. 

Few  historians  have  lud  an  age  so  noble  to  describe; 
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a  theme  so  rich  in  events,  in  ideas,  and  in  nicn ;  an 
opportunity  so  fgrtunnte  to  present  the  lessons  of  his- 
tory to  agra  yet  to  comt.  The  uuthor  liiis  this  further 
advnntago;  he  liven  far  enough  from  the  age  he  writes 
of  to  be  beyond  its  hiRotry  and  its  rngc.  The  noises 
of  a  city  hardly  reach  the  top  uf  a  steeple,  all  the  din 
of  battle  ifl  hushed  and  still  far  below  the  top  of  Mont 
Blanc;  and  so  in  a  few  years  Hic  passions,  the  hent, 
th«-  dil-tt,  the  rage  and  noineti  of  kingw  am)  nations  are 
all  silenced  and  lost  in  the  immeasurable  stillness  which 
Bcttlcti  down  upon  the  pant.  If  the  thinker  pnuses  fmin 
his  busy  thought,  and  after  a  year  or  so  returns  thither 
again,  how  clear  it  nil  becomes !  So  is  it  with  mankind ; 
the  problems  of  tlmt  ago  are  no  problnna  now,  what 
could  not  then  he  settled  with  all  the  noise  of  parlia- 
ments and  of  annH  in  tlic  nftcr-silnicv  of  mankind  has 
got  its  solution.  Vet  Mr.  I'rescott  docs  not  live  so  far 
from  file  tinic  he  treats  uf  that  genuis  alone  has  power 
to  recall  the  faded  iuiages  thereof,  to  disquiet  and 
bring  it  up  again  to  life.  Yet  he  lives  so  remote  that 
he  can  judge  counnebi  by  their  consequences  ns  easily 
as  by  their  cause;  can  judge  theories,  lawA,  institu- 
tions and  great  men  by  the  influence  they  have  had  on 
the  world,  by  their  seal  and  signal  murk.  In  addition 
to  these  advantages,  he  lives  in  a  land  where  there  is 
no  censorship  of  the  pross;  where  the  body  t*  free,  and 
the  mind  free,  and  the  conscience  free  to  him  who  will. 
His  poitition  and  liiit  theme  are  both  enviable,  giving 
an  historian  of  the  greatest  genius  scope  for  all  his 
powers. 

To  judge  only  from  his  writings,  Mr.  Prcscott  is 
evidently  a  man  with  a  certain  niceness  of  literary 
ndture  not  very  common  in  America,  of  a  careful  if  not 
exact  scholarship  in  the  languages  and  litcrnturc  of 
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Italy  and  Spn!ii.  Pcrhapii  he  cannot  boost  s  very  wide 
BOcjuniiitnncc  uitli  litornturc,  nDcicnt  or  modi-rn,  but 
IK  pftcii  nico  nnd  *omi*tiiiK'it  critical  in  liis  learning. 
He  ia  one  of  tlie  few  Americans  not  oppressed  by  the 
lies  an^sta  donii  who  devote  thcm«i.-lvt-j  to  literKtiirc, 
to  II  life  of  Ntudy  and  the  itelf-ijL-nia)  it  demands  in  all 
countries  and  eminently  here,  where  is  no  literary  class 
to  animate  the  weary  mitn.  Hih  quotations  indicate  a 
wealthy  library,  his  own  fortune  enabling  liim  to  pro- 
cure books  which  «re  rare  even  in  Spain  itself.  Where 
print»l  liooks  fail,  manuscripts,  also,  have  been  dili- 
gently sought.  He  writes  in  a  mild  and  amiable 
npirit;  if  lie  difftr  from  other  hi.itorian-s  he  cmpVic* 
no  viaU  of  wrath  upon  their  heads.  He  always  shows 
himself  a  gentleman  of  letter*,  treating  hi*  companions 
with  agreeable  nmiitiers  and  courtesy  the  most  amiable. 
Few  lines  in  these  volumes  appear  marked  with  any 
anperity,  or  dedicated  in  any  »ourn«»  of  temper.  These 
few  we  nlmll  pasN  upon  in  their  place. 

Within  less  than  thirteen  yeara  eight  volumes  have 
appc-an-d  from  hi*  hand;  the  first  evidently  the  work 
of  many  years,  but  the  last  five  volumes  rercal  a 
diligence  and  ability  to  work  not  common  amongst  tlie 
few  literary  gentlemen  of  America.  Labor  under  dis- 
advantages always  commands  admiration.  How  many 
haw  read  with  throbbing  heart  the  live*  of  men 
pursuing  "  knowledge  under  difficulties,"  yet  such  men 
often  had  one  advantage  which  no  wealth  coidd  give, 
no  colleges  and  guidance  of  accomplished  men  Hupply, 
an  abh-  intellect  tind  tlic  unconqucrnblc  will;  but  Mr. 
Preseott  has  pursued  liis  labors  under  wi-li-known  dif- 
ficulties, which  might  make  the  stoutest  quail.  Those 
tbingH  consiiicri'd,  tio  f/iir  mini  cim  fiiil  to  honor  the 
accomplished  author,  and  to  rejoice  in  the  laurels  so 
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beautifully  wgu  and  worn  with  modesty  nnd  gruc 
After  lliiH  long  prciinibU',  K-l  ti.i  now  examine  tlic 
three  works  before  us,  and  sec  how  the  author  !ia«  done 
tJie  h>f{h  duties  of  un  historinn.  Tri^ittiiig  of  thi& 
great  llit-mt,  w«  shall  upcak  of  the  three  works  in  their 
chronolo^iciil  ordcFi  «nd  csnminc  in  turn  Mic  History 
of  Spuin,  of  Mexico,  nnd  of  Ptru,'  in  each  case  speak- 
ing of  the  substance  of  the  work,  first  io  dctnil»,  Uicn 
as  a  whole,  nnd  next  of  itx  form.  The  remninder  of 
tliia  article  will  be  devoted  to  the  History  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella. 

To  undemtund  whnt  was  done  by  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella we  must  know  what  had  been  achieved  before  their 
tinw;  mu>t  take  the  iiiitionnl  account  of  stock.  This 
Mr.  Prescott  undertakes  in  his  Introduction ;  but  he 
faib  to  n^nder  nn  ndequntc  account  of  the  condition  of 
Castile  and  Arragon,  and  of  course  it  is  not  easy  for 
the  reader  to  appreciate  the  changes  Umt  KubitequGiitly 
WW*  made  therein. 

To  he  a  little  more  specific;  Iiis  account  cf  the  con- 
dition of  the  law  is  mcn^^re  and  initdcquntc,  the  hlHtory 
of  tile  reform  and  codification  of  laws  poor  niul  hardly 
intelligible,  and  though  he  returns  upon  the  theme  in 
the  general  account  of  the  administnttion  of  Fenli- 
nund  and  iKabelhi,  fttill  it  iit  not  well  and  adequately 
done.  Whnt  he  says  of  the  Cortes  of  Castile  and 
that  of  Arragon  does  not  give  one  a  rlcar  idea  of 
the  actual  condition  and  power  of  those  bodies.  He 
doen  not  tell  ti«  by  whom  an<l  how  the  members  were 
chosen  to  their  office,  how  long  they  held  it  and  on  what 
condition.  The  reader  wonrl«r>  at  the  meagreness  of 
thin  important  portion  of  the  work,  especially  when 
such  materials  lay  ready  before  his  hands.  After  all, 
we  find  a  more  complete  and  intelligible  account  of  the 
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constitution,  of  th«  Uvm,  and  of  the  adminiittration  of 
justice  in  the  brief  chapter  of  Mr.  Hallam'a  work  than 
in  thia  oliiburntc  history.  Nny,  the  work  of  Mr.  Diin- 
hani,  written  for  the  Cabinet  ('yclopicdta,  written  ap- 
parently in  haste  and  not  nlways  in  /{ood  temper,  giveii 
a  far  better  account  of  tlittt  matter  Uion  Mr.  PrcHCott. 
This  is  a  Hcrious  defect*  and  one  oot  to  be  anticipated 
in  an  historian  who  in  thtu  country  nndcrtakea  to  de- 
scribe to  uj  the  ancient  administration  of  a  foreign 
land.  With  a  sigh  the  student  rcmcmlHTS  tlic  masterly 
chapter  of  (iibbon  which  trettts  of  tht  administration 
of  justice  and  of  the  Romnn  law,  a  chnptcr  which  niiidc 
a  new  era  in  tlic  study  of  the  subject  itself,  und  longs 
for  some  one  to  guide  him  in  this  dillicult  nnd  crooked 
path.  With  the  excejition  of  the  Code  of  the  Vini- 
gotlis,  the  Kuero  Ju7.go,  and  the  Siete  Partidss,  works 
of  Spanish  law  or  treating  thereof  are  in  but  few 
hands  i  Marinn,  7/un.znnvnr,  and  Garcia  dc  In  Madrid 
can  be  but  little  known  in  England  or  America,  for 
information  the  general  scholar  must  here  depend  on 
the  historian ;  considering  the  important  place  that 
Spanish  legislation  has  held,  the  wide  reach  of  the 
Spanish  dominion  on  both  continent.t,  it  wiu  piarticu- 
larly  needful  to  have  in  this  work  a  clear,  tliorough,  and 
masterly  digest  of  this  subject. 

In  Npeidting  of  the  revenue  of  the  kingdom,  Mr. 
Prescott  does  not  inform  us  how  it  was  collected,  nor 
from  wluit  sources.  We  are  told  that  the  king  had  his 
royal  demesnes,  that  on  some  occasions  one-fifth  of  the 
spoils  of  war  belonged  to  him,  and  it  appears  that  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  mines  wsls 
his;  but  there  is  no  systematic  or  methodical  account  of 
the  revenues.  True,  he  tcUs  us  that  Isabella  obtains 
money  by  mortgaging  her  real  estate  and  pawning  licr 
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personal  property ;  afterwards  it  appears,  accidentally, 
tliat  two-ninths  of  the  titht-«,  Terciaa,  formed  n  part 
of  the  royal  income.  We  are  told  that  tlie  reTenuei 
increased  thirty-fold  during  this  adminititration.  It  u 
mentioned  «x  a  proof  of  HBguctty  in  the  ruler  and  of  the 
welfare  of  the  people ;  but  we  are  not  told  whence  they 
wcrv  derived,  and  it  appears  that  in  1604  the  single 
city  of  Seville  paid  nearly  onc-«ixth  of  the  whole 
revenue.*  In  a  note  he  tells  lis  that  tlie  bulk  of  the 
crown  revenue  came  from  the  Tereiaa  and  the  Alcavcdat, 
The  latter  was  an  o<liouit  Iax  of  ten  per  eent.  on  all 
articles  bought,  sold,  or  transferred.  Mr.  Prescott 
ten*  iw  it  was  commuted,  but  how  or  for  wtiut  he  doe* 
not  say, 

Anni<«  figure  largely  in  any  history  of  Spain,  but 
it  is  in  vain  that  we  axk  of  Mr.  Prescott  liow  the 
armies  were  raised,  and  on  what  principle,  the  modern 
or  the  feu<hil;  how  they  were  cfjuipptd,  piiid,  fed,  and 
clothed.  He  often  dwells  upon  battles,  telling  us  who 
etm  I  IT  landed  on  the  right  or  the  left,  can  describe  at 
length  the  tournament  of  Tnuii  and  the  duel  between 
Bayard  and  Sotomayor ;  but  he  nowhere  gives  us  a 
de.tcripl ion  of  the  mllilitry  estate  of  the  realm,  and  no- 
where relates  the  general  plan  of  ii  campaign.  This, 
•IWr  tB  a  serious  defect  in  any  lilstory,  especially  in 
that  of  n  nation  of  the  fiflernth  ernturv,  n  period  of 
transition.  He  docs  not  infonn  us  of  the  state  of  in- 
dustry, trade,  and  commerce,  or  toud),  except  in- 
cidentally, upon  the  effect  of  the  laws  thereon.  Yet 
during  this  reign  the  laws  retarded  industry  in  all  ita 
forms,  to  a  great  <Icgrce.     Soon  after  the  discovery  of 

•Mr.  PwKeott  s»ys  nriir  it  Irnlh.  lliis  is  prolinbly  a  clcrkal 
or  t^ograpliieat  error.  The  wliolc  nmoimt  U  nivcn  In  the  iiu- 
tborltv    mi    30V0O,OU0    innramlls   of    which    SerlUe   paid    30r 
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AniiTicn,  Sptitn  forbiulc  tliv  oxporUtion  t>f  ^uld  nnd 
silver,  and,  as  Don  Cleinencin  nayn,  "  our  industry 
would  Imivc  died  from  upopicsy  of  money,  if  the  ob- 
!icrv»[i<:c  of  the  litwx  vxtjibli^licd  in  tliis  miittirr  liitd  not 
been  suflicicnt  for  iU  ruin."  At  a  later  date  it  vaa 
forbidden  lo  export  even  (lie  row  mstcTiiil  of  $ilk  and 
wool,  "  Spain,"  sa^it  M.  Blunqui,  tin:  lalcxt  writer  on 
the  political  economy  of  that  country  that  we  have 
seen,  "  in  tlw;  country  of  «il  Kurope  where  tlic  rashext 
and  most  cruel  experiments  have  been  made  at  the 
expense  of  induxtry,  which  has  almost  always  been 
treated  as  a  foe,  iii)iniigi-<]  to  the  death  {eiploit^e  h 
I'outrancf)  instead  of  being  protected  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  regarded  as  a  thing  capable  of  taxation, 
rather  than  a  proiluctive  element."  UeatriclionH  were 
laid  not  only  on  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  but 
on  the  traffic  between  province  and  province,  and  a 
tax,  sonietiiiies  tin  enormous  one,  the  Alcaveda,  was  col- 
lected from  the  sale  of  all  articles  whatever.  "  Mem- 
bers of  (hi-  legal  and  military  profession,"  says  M. 
DIanqut,  "  affected  the  most  profound  contempt  for 
every  form  of  industry.  Any  man  who  exorcised  a 
trade  vfi&  disgraced  for  life.  A  noble  who  ventured 
to  work  lost  his  privilege  of  nobility,  and  brought  his 
family  to  i>hame.  No  town  accepted  an  arli.inn  for  its 
alcalde;  the  Cortes  of  Arragon,  says  Marina,  never 
Oflmitttnl  to  their  aMcmhly  a  deputy  who  came  from 
the  industrial  class.  Vou  would  think  you  were  read- 
ing Aristotle  nnd  Cicero  wlicn  you  find  in  the  writers, 
and  even  in  the  laws  of  Spain,  those  haughty  expres- 
sions of  contempt  for  the  men  who  bow  their  faces 
towards  the  earth,  and  stoop  to  smite  the  anvil  or  tend 
a  loom," 

Mr.  Prcscott  doca  not  notice  tlie  condition  of  the 
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pic,  except  in  terms  tho  most  general  and  vague. 
Yet  great  clmngea  were  tiikiii|;  pincc  at  that  time  in 
the  condition  of  the  laboring  class.  He  does  not  even 
tell  ua  what  relation  the  peasantry  bore  to  the  soil; 
bow  they  held  it.  by  what  tenure,  for  what  time,  what 
rdatifln  thi-y  bore  to  tlic  nobles  and  the  knights.  In 
Castile  Mr.  Hallam  says  there  was  no  villanagc.  Mr. 
Pn-Hcott  gives  us  no  exphination  of  the  fact,  and  doea 
not  mention  tlie  fact  itsulf.  In  CntalonJu  n  portion  of 
the  peasantry  passed  out  of  the  condition  of  vassalage, 
—  Mariana  calls  them  Pajfcses,  others  Vassals  de 
Itemcnza, —  to  tliat  of  conditional  freedom,  by  paying 
an  anniuil  tax  to  their  former  owner,  or  to  entire  free- 
dom by  the  payment  of  a  sum  twenty  times  a*  large. 
Tliis  was  an  important  event  in  the  civil  history  of 
Spain.  Mr.  Preacott  barely  relates  the  fact.  Prom 
other  sources  wc  have  learned,  we  knew  not  how  truly, 
that  no  artisan  was  allowed  in  the  Cortes  of  Arragon, 
that  only  nobles  were  eligible  to  certain  offices  there, 
and  no  nobles  were  taxed. 

In  all  this  History  there  are  no  pictures  from  the 
lives  of  the  humble,  yet  a  glimpse  into  the  cottage  of 
n  peasant,  or  even  at  the  beggary  of  Spain  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  would  be  instructive,  and  help  a 
stranger  to  understand  the  nation.  Much  is  said,  in- 
de«l,  of  the  wealthier  class,  of  the  nobles,  and  of  tlie 
clergy,  but  wc  find  it  impossible  from  this  History 
alone  to  form  n  complete  idea  of  their  position  in  the 
kingdom ;  of  their  relation  to  one  another,  to  the  people, 
or  the  crown;  of  the  number  of  the  clergy,  of  their 
education,  their  character,  their  connection  with  the 
nobles  or  the  people,  of  their  general  influence  —  he 
has  nothing  to  tell  lis.  He  pays  little  regard  to  the 
progress  of  society;  to  advances  made  in  the  com- 
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forts  of  life,  in  tlie  means  of  journeying  from  place  to 
place.  Now  and  then  it  is  Knid  thnt  Oie  roud-i  were 
in  bad  order,  and  ho  a  march  was  delayed ;  even  at 
this  dn^'  the  means  of  internal  communication  arc  M 
poor,  the  roadfl  no  few  and  impracticable,  that  some 
provinces  lie  in  a  state  of  almost  entire  isolation.  Sitja 
M.  Blunqui,  "  More  timn  one  province  of  Spain  could 
be  mentioned  which  is  more  inaccessible  than  the  K^cater 
part  of  oiir  most  advanced  jioKition*  in  Africa.'* 
"  Castile  and  Catalonia  differ  as  much  as  Russia  and 
Germany,  and  the  inliobitnnts  of  Gallicia  do  not  under- 
take the  journey  to  Andalusia  so  often  as  the  Oench 
that  to  Constantinople." 

A  phi loitopli leal  inquirer  wants  information  on  all 
these  subjects,  and  the  general  reader  has  no  authority 
but  histories  like  this.  It  cannot  be  said  that  Mr. 
Prcscott  feared  to  encumber  hiit  work  with  such  de- 
tails, and  make  his  volumes  too  numerous  or  big.  He 
ham  Kpacc  to  spare  for  frivolous  details;  he  can  describe 
the  pageant  afforded  by  the  royal  pair  in  the  camp 
before  Moclin,  in  1+86;  can  tell  us  that  "the  queen 
herself  rode  a  chestnut  mule,  seated  on  a  .taddli^-chair 
embossed  with  gold  and  silver;"  that  "the  housings 
Were  of  a  crinii^nn  color,  and  the  hriilles  of  satin  were 
curiously  wrought  with  letters  of  gold ;"  that  "  the  In- 
fanta wore  n  skirt  of  fine  velvet  over  others  of  brocade, 
a  scarlet  mantilla  of  the  Moorish  fashion  and  a  black 
hat  trimmed  with  gold  embroidery,"  and  that  the  king 
"  wan  dressed  io  a  crimson  doublet  with  chatuta  or 
breeches  of  yellow  salin.  Over  his  shoulders  was 
thrown  a  cassock  or  mantilla  of  rich  brocade,  and  a 
sopra  vest  of  the  same  material  concealed  his  cuirass. 
By  his  side,  close  girt,  he  wore  a  Moorish  scyinitar, 
and  bcnentli  liis  bonnet  hiii  hair  was  confined  by  a  cap 
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or  head-drcm  of  the  finest  stulT.  Ferdinand  waa 
mounted  on  a  noble  war-horse  of  a  bright  chestnut 
color." 

The  account  of  the  Inquisition  is  eminently  unsat- 
isfnctory.  No  adequate  motive  is  asaif<:ncd  for  it,  no 
Huflivicnt  cause.  It  xtundK  in  tliix  book  iih  a  thing 
with  consequences  enough,  and  bad  enough,  but  no 
cnuM- ;  you  know  not  wliy  it  ctimc.  Mr.  Pniscott  treiits 
(,'atholicijrni  f«irly.  We  do  not  n-nieniber  »  line  in 
these  voluniea  which  seems  dictated  by  anti-Cnthohc 
bigotr}'.  He  bos  no  sympathy  with  the  Inquisition, 
he  looks  on  it  with  nmnly  aversion;  hut  he  treuls  the 
iiubjcrt  with  little  ability,  not  showing  how  subtly  the 
Inquisition  worked,  undermining  the  church  and  the 
state,  and  corrupting  life  in  its  most  sacred  sources. 
Who  made  the  Imiui^ition,  for  what  purpose  wan  itM 
machinery'  set  a-going,  what  cfTect  did  it  have  on  the 
whole  nation?  —  these  arc  questions  which  it  was  Mr. 
PrescottV  huKinoKS  to  answer,  but  which,  on  we  think, 
he  has  failed  to  answer.  Whosoever  brought  it  to  pass, 
there  is  little  doubt  hut  it  gained  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella tlie  title  of  C'litholic.  But  our  historian  does  not 
like  to  lay  the  blame  on  them:  they  are  the  heroes  of 
his  story.  Ferdinnnd  may  indeed  be  bhuned,; —  it  were 
difficult  in  this  century  to  write  and  nut  blame  htm; 
but  IkrIh-IIa  must  not  be  censured  for  this  —  her  hero* 
ism  is  to  be  spotlc&s.  The  spirit  of  chivalry  in  our 
author  is  too  strong  for  the  spirit  of  humanity.  He 
thinks  Ferdinand  may  have  had  political  motives  for 
establishing  the  Inquisition,  but  Isabella  only  religious 
inotivoM  for  its  establishment  in  Castile.  Certainly 
there  was  a  great  blame  somewhere ;  tt  falls  not  on 
tUe  people  who  had  neither  the  ability  nor  the  will  to 
establish  it,  nor  on  the  aristocracy  of  nobles  and  rich 
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men, —  they  bad  much  to  lo«c,  nnd  Itttlc  to  gain ;  ii 
was  always  hateful  to  tlieiii.  I'he  priests,  no  doubt, 
were  in  favor  of  the  Inqut§itiDnj  but  they  could  not 
have  introduced  it ;  nay,  could  have  had  httle  influence 
in  bringing  it  about  if  tlie  crown  had  opposed  it. 
Ferdinand  nnd  Isabclhi  were  no  Khives  to  the  i)ri«'jithood, 
tlie_y  knew  how  to  favor  the  intereata  of  the  church 
when  it  Bcn'cd  their  turn ;  but  no  forchcnd  wan  more 
hrii/i-n,  <^  hand  mure  irtni  than  theirs  to  confront  and 
pul  down  any  insolence  of  sacerdotal  power.  Isabella 
did  not  favor  the  old  ArcbbiNhop  of  Toledo;  she 
abridged  Ihc  power  of  the  priests;  nay,  that  of  the 
Pope,  and  easily  seized  from  him  what  other  monarchs 
bad  long  clutched  ut  in  v»in.  Kht-  allowed!  no  appeals 
to  him.  The  Pragmaticas  of  Isabella  tended  to  re- 
utrict  the  power  of  llie  clergy  and  of  the  Pope  within 
narrower  limits  than  before.  Perdinund  and  Isabella 
ore  the  very  parties  to  be  blamed  for  the  Inquisition ; 
if  so  enlightened  above  their  »gv  tin-  more  to  U'  blamed, 
if  cool-headed  and  farsighted  they  deserve  more  re- 
proach, if  Isabella  were  so  religious  as  it  is  contended 
then  the  severest  censure  is  to  be  pronounced  against 
her.  It  was  only  thirty-six  years  before  the  Reforma- 
tion that  she  introduced  the  Inqui^iition  to  Cn.stile.  It 
is  idle  to  lay  the  bhime  on  Torqucmada ;  we  profess  no 
groat  vmi-rution  for  thU  genuine  Mon  of  Siiint  Dominic^ 
but  let  bim  answer  for  bia  own  sins,  not  his  master's. 
We  cannot  but  think  history  is  unjtist  in  pHintinj;;  Isa- 
bella so  soft  and  fair,  while  her  inquisitor-genernl  is 
portrayed  in  the  blackest  colors,  and  she,  with  all  her 
intelligence,  charity,  and  piety,  jmt*  the  necks  of  the 
people  into  his  n-morselcss  linnds.  Ferdinand  und  loa- 
Iiella  were  not  fools,  to  he  deluditl  by  a  priest,  however 
cunning.     It  seems  to  us  tJiat  the  Inquisition  must  be 
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set  down  to  their  account,  and  should  cover  them  both 
witli  Klinmc;  timl  iis  Jiimo.'t  the  Second  i*  to  hi-  hlfimcd 
for  .lefFcrieit  and  tlie  bloody  assizes,  so  arc  Ferdinand 
nnd  Isnbclln  for  Toniticmndn  and  the  Inquisition.  Mr. 
Prescott  admits  tho  most  obvious  and  peraicimiN  crticl- 
tics  thereof,  but  hns  not  the  heart  to  trace  the  evil  to 
its  source.  It  i»  the  frinhion  of  certain  writcrH  to  dwell 
with  delight  on  every  fault  committed  by  tlic  masses  of 
mm.  What  eloquent  d('nun<'iiition  have  wc  heard  on 
the  "  horrid  crimes  of  the  old  French  Revolution ;" 
"  horri<l  crimes  "  thry  were  and  let  tlicm  be  denounced, 
but  when  the  writers  come  to  hutcheries  done  by  the 
masters  of  mankind  they  have  no  voice  to  denounce 
auch  atrocitic*.  Yet  both  cqunlly  proceed  from  Ihc 
same  maxim,  that  might  is  right.  Llorento  may  be 
wrong  in  the  number*  who  suffered  by  the  Inquisition; 
perhaps  there  were  not  1.1.000  burned  alivo  nt  the 
stake,  nnd  191,113  who  suffered  other  tortures.  Sup- 
pose there  were  but  half  that  nuinl>cr,  nay,  a  tenth 
part;  still  it  is  enough  to  cover  any  monarchy  in  Ku- 
Topc,  Kince  the  twi'lfth  century,  with  shame.  Grant 
that  Torquenmda  projected  the  Kchcme;  the  fact  that 
IsaliellA  allowed  it  to  be  executed  shows  that  she  was  of 
sou!  akin  to  her  iiifnmouH  ancestor,  Peter  the  Cruel, 
and  deserves  the  sharp  censure  of  every  just  historian. 
We  come  next  to  speak  of  the  Moors  and  Jews.  At 
the  time  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  there  were  in  Spain 
two  distinct  tribes  of  men.  On  the  one  side  were  the 
de*cend«ntJi  of  the  Visigoths,  one  of  the  new  nations 
who  had  appeared  in  history  not  many  cenfurii-s  be- 
fore, and  united  with  the  existing  population  of  Spain, 
ns  the  Romans  lind  formerly  united  with  the  settlers 
they  found  there;  on  tlie  other  side  were  two  nations, 
descended,  m  it  is  said,  from  Abram,  the  mythological 
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Ancestor  of  numerous  tribes  of  Asia,  the  Moors  nnd 
the  Jews.     Hoth  of  tlicse  nntton*  liiul  ht-rn  for  ceiituriL'H 
distin^ished  for  thoir  civilisation ;  the^-  had  long  dwelt 
CD  the  finmc  soil  with  the  Spnninrds,  nnd  if  wc  may 
believe  the  talc,  few  fmiiilies  of  the  Spanish  nobility 
were  quite  free  from  all  Moorish  or  all  Hebrew  tdint. 
A    j)hilc»i»})hical    hiNtorinn    would    find    an    attractive 
theme  In  the  meeting  of  nations  so  diverse  in  origin) 
laiigungr,  niunncrH,  and  relifpon,  as  the  »on«  of  the 
Kast  and  the  West.     It  would  Ik?  eurious  to  trace  the 
cfferis  of  their  union,  to  Icani  what  Ihc  Hebrew*  nnd 
the  Moortt  had  hrouj^hl  to  Spain  and  what  they  es- 
tablished there;  how  much  had  been  gained  by  this 
mingling;  of  racw,  whieh,  a*  soine  tliinlc,  is  n  pcrpetuftl 
condition   of  national   progress.     The  Jews  were  not 
briHmrians,  they  nrc  commonly   sU[)erior  to   the  class 
they  mingle  with  in  «U  countries.     The  Moori*  were 
amongst    Hie   most    enlightened    nations   of    Kurope: 
they  had  done  much  to  promote  the  common  induxtrinl 
arts,  tlie  higher  arts  of  beauty;  they  had  practiced 
agriculture   and    the    mechnnic    arts    with    skill    and 
acicncct    for    unlike    the    Spaniard*,    they    were    not 
ashamed  of  work  :  they  had  fostered  science  and  letters, 
on  their  hearth  had  kept  the  eiicred  fire  Knntelied  from 
the  altar  of  the  Muses  before  their  temple  went  to  the 
ground,  and  still  fed  and  watched  its  flame,  in  some 
■geH   iilinowt  alone   the  gunrdiatis   of   that   vcwtal   fire. 
The  Knglish  render  familiar  with  (libbon's  account  of 
the  Arnbian  race, —  a  chapter  not  without  its  faults 
but  which  even  now  must  still  be  called  masterly, — 
looks  for  something  not  inferior  in  this  history,  where 
the  occiuion  equally  demands  it.     But  he  look*  in  vain. 
The  chapter  which  treats  of  the  Spanish  Arabs,  though 
not  without  merit,  is  hardly  worthy  of  a  place  in  a 
history  written  in  this  age  of  the  world. 
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After  tlio  two  chief  monnrchk-it  af  Spain  were  prac- 
tiralljr  unifcd  into  one,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  thnt 
the  Cnfhnlir  wovereigiis  would  hIIow  ko  fiiir  n  portion 
of  the  peninsula  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Moon. 
They  had  only  been  there  on  suffcrnncc,  and  seera  never 
to  hATo  reeovrred  from  their  terrihlc  di-fcjit  in  1S10. 
Spanish  soverei^s,  with  the  spirit  of  Uiat  agei  would 
wish  to  subdue  the  Moors  —  ChristianN,  the  "  In- 
fidels;" and  when  such  feelings  exist  an  occasion  for 
war  is  not  long  to  seek.  The  conque&t  of  a  rich  king- 
dom like  that  of  Granada  with  n  high  eivilization,  is  an 
alTair  of  much  importance;  the  explusion  of  a  whole 
people  in  modem  times,  though  still  meditated  by  men 
whom  the  rhitnccs  of  an  election  bring  to  the  top  of 
society  in  Republican  America,  is  an  unusual  thing,  and 
in  this  cose  it  was  barbarous  not  less  than  unusual. 

Mr.  Prescott  does  justice  to  the  industry,  intel- 
ligence, skill,  and  the  general  civilization  of  the  Moors; 
while  he  points  out  defects  and  bleinislies  in  their  in- 
stitutions with  no  undue  severity,  he  has  yet  ju»t  nnd 
bnuitiful  things  to  say  of  them.  But  he  glozes  over 
tfac  iDJusticc  shown  towards  them,  and  averts  the 
svmpatliy  of  the  reader  for  the  suffering  nation  by 
the  remark,  that  '*  tJiey  h/ul  long  since  reached  their 
utmost  limit  of  advancement  as  a  people;"  **  that  dur- 
ing the  tatter  period  of  their  existence  they  appear  to 
hare  reposed  in  a  state  of  torpid  and  luxurious  in- 
dulgence, which  would  seem  to  argue  that  when  causes 
of  external  excitement  were  withdrawn  the  inherent 
vices  of  their  social  institutions  had  incapacitated  them 
from  the  further  production  of  excellence."  Then  he 
puts  Ujc  blame,  if  blame  there  be,  on  Providence,  and 
Bay*, "  in  this  impotent  condition  it  was  wisely  ordered 
that  their  territory   should   be  occupied  by  a  people 
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whose  religion  and  more  libcrnl  form  of  government 
.  qimlili<.>tl  tliem  for  advancing  still  higher  the 
inter«sU  of  humanity."  Mr.  Prcscott  clscwlicrc 
spcitks  with  niAnlj'  and  becoming  indignation  of  the 
conduct  of  Xinienes,  who  burnt  the  elegant  libraries  of 
the  Moors;  yet  he  has  not  censure  enough,  it  secniN  to 
UK,  for  the  burbarotiK  edict  which  drove  the  Moora  into 
hypocrisy  or  exile. 

The  expulsion  of  the  Jews  is  treutcd  of  in  the  same 
spirit:  the  blame  is  laid  in  part  on  the  priests,  on 
Torqucmndn,  and  in  part  on  the  spirit  of  the  nge. 
Doth  were  bad  enough,  no  doubt,  but  if  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  as  represented,  were  before  their  age  in  states- 
manship, and  the  httti-r  far  in  advance  of  it.t  religion, 
we  see  not  how  tlioy  can  be  shielded  from  blame.  '  It 
i»  the  duty  of  an  historian  to  menMirc  men  by  the  gen- 
eral standard  of  their  time*, —  certainly  we  are  not  to 
expect  the  morals  of  the  nineteenth  century  from  one 
who  lived  in  the  ninth;  but  it  iit  also  the  historian's 
duty  to  criticise  that  spirit,  and  when  a  superior  man 
rines  he  must  not  be  judged  merely  by  the  low  standard 
of  his  age,  but  the  absolute  standanl  of  all  ages.  Sticli 
R  judgment  we  seldom  find  in  this  work.  Many  acts 
of  these  princes  show  (hat  they  were  short-sighted. 
Allowing  Isabella's  zeal  for  the  church,  which  is 
abundantly  proved,  it  must  yet  be  confessed  thnt  she 
possessed  its  worst  qualities  i — bigotry,  intolerance, 
and  cruelty  —  in  what  might  Iw  called  the  heroic  de- 
gree. Ferdinand  cared  little  for  any  interest  hut  his 
own,  Wc  doubt,  after  all,  if  it  was  love  of  the  church 
which  expelled  the  Moors  and  the  Jews,  and  think 
it  was  a  love  yet  more  vulgar;  namely,  the  lovu  of 
plunder.  He  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  who  declared 
that   uncounted   numbers   of   Jews   were   richer    than 
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Christiana  —  inmtmeri  [Judaorvml  Chrint'iarii*  diti- 
OTtt.  The  Jews  displnvcd  their  usiml  firmness  in  refus- 
ing to  prctciitl  to  be  convi-rtcd,  but  their  rcsobition  to 
■dher«  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers  ami  their  conscience 
meets  with  but  scanty  praise  from  our  author,  living 
under  institutions  formed  hy  rcligtoux  exiles,  though 
he  calls  it  "  an  extraordinary  act  of  self-devotion." 

Mr.  Prcscott's  <lcf<'ncc  of  Isabella  does  litHc  honor 
to  his  head  or  heart,  but  is  in  hamiony  with  the  gen- 
eral tone  of  the  history.  The  Catholic  sovercifrn  thus 
struck  a  deadly  blow  at  the  industry  of  the  nation. 
The  Moore  had  almost  created  agriculture  in  Spain; 
they  had  founded  the  moat  important  maim  fact  urcs, 
that  of  silk,  wool,  leather,  and  of  tenipereil  steel. 
They  were  ingenious  mechanics  and  excellent  artists. 
Since  that  time  foreigners  have  braved  the  national 
prejudice  ngfiinst  tnnnual  work.  It  was  the  Flemish 
and  the  ItalianH  who  re-established  the  mnmifaclure 
of  tapestry,  of  woolen  goods,  and  of  work  in  woo<l: 
and  more  recently  thi"  F.ngHuh  and  French  have  en- 
gaged there  in  the  manufacture  of  linen,  cotton,  and 
mixed  goods.  In  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  more  than 
Reventy-fivG  thousand  Frenchmen  had  gone  to  settle 
in  Spain. 

Mr.  PrMCott'a  account  of  the  Uteraltirc  of  Spain 
has  been  much  admired,  not  wholly  without  reason. 
The  chapters  which  treat  of  the  Cantilian  literature 
were  certainly  needed  for  the  completeness  of  the  work. 
Kveryhody  knows  how  much  Mr,  Schlosser  adds  to 
the  vahic  of  his  liistories  by  his  laborious  examination 
of  tlie  literature,  science,  and  art  of  the  nations  lie 
descrihoK.  To  know  n  nation's  deed*  we  must  under- 
stand its  thouglits.  "  It  will  be  necessary,"  sajs  Mr. 
Prescott,  "  in  order  to  complete  the  view  of  the  intemul 
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adminiHtrittion  of  Fcrdinttnd  imd  I&abclla,  to  show  itx 
operation  on  the  intcUcctnnl  culture  of  the  nittion. 
.  .  .  .  It  in  [viriiniliirly  ili-siiTviiig  of  note  in 
the  present  rcjgn  which  stimulated  the  active  develop- 
ment of  the  national  energies  in  cvcrj  depart nic-nt  of 
science,  and  winch  fonn»  a  leading  epoch  in  the  orna- 
mental literature  of  the  country.  The  prencnt  and 
following  chapter  will  embrace  the  mental  progress  of 

the   kingdom, through   the   whole  of 

I»nbelln'K  n-ign,  in  order  to  exhibit  as  far  as  possible 
its  entire  results," 

The  education  of  Isabellu  was  neglected  in  her 
youth,  and  at  a  mature  age  she  undertook  to  supply 
her  defects,  and  studied  with  such  suc«:«s,  »iayii  one 
of  her  conteniimrnricM,  that  "  in  less  tlmn  a  year  her 
admirable  genius  enabled  her  to  obtain  so  good  a 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue  that  she  could  under- 
stand without  much  dinieutty  what  was  written  or 
spoken  in  it.'*  She  took  pains  with  the  education  of 
her  own  children,  and  those  of  tlie  nobility.  She  in- 
vited Peter  Martyr  and  Marinas  Siculo  to  aid  in  edu- 
cating the  nobility,  which  they  readily  did.  Mr.  Prcs- 
cott  mentions  the  names  of  several  noblemen  who  en- 
gaged zealously  in  the  pursuit  of  letters.  "  No  Span- 
iard," Bays  Giofio,  "  was  accounted  noble  who  held 
science  in  indifference."  Men  of  distinguished  birth 
were  eager,  wc  are  told,  to  lead  the  way  in  science. 
Lords,  also,  of  illustrious  rank,  lent  tlieir  influence  to 
the  cauKc  of  good  letters;  one  lady,  called  La  Latins, 
instructed  the  Queen  in  the  Roman  tongue,  another 
lectured  on  the  Latin  classics  at  Salamanca,  and  a 
third  on  rhetoric  at  Alcala.  Yet,  spite  of  all  this 
royal  Kcal,  this  feminine  and  noble  attention  to  letters, 
Mr.  Prcscott  confcsscfl  that  little  progress  was  made 
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in  Uw  [HKlic  Nrl  fliiic«  tlic  beginning  of  the  century. 
Once  cause  thereof  he  finds  in  the  rutlcnL-SK  of  the  Inn- 
gungc,  which  ciTtiiinly  hml  not  become  more  riiile  dur- 
ing the  progresH  gf  so  mud)  Latinity  and  rhetoric; 
and  Another  "  in  the  direction  to  utihtj  inHnifested  in 
thin  lu'tive  reign,  which  led  such  as  had  leisure  for 
intellectual  pursuits  to  cultivate  science  rnthw  tlinn 
abandon  themHclve*  to  tlic  mere  revels  of  the  imagina- 
lion." 

Let  us  look  at  this  subject  a  little  more  in  dctnil, 
and  sec  whut  opportunitien  Spain  hnd  for  intelhHrtunl 
culture,  what  use  she  made  of  them,  what  results  were 
ohtnined,  and  how  Mr.  Prutcott  hox  described  "  tlic 
mental  progress  of  the  nation." 

The  Araltiaiiis,  lis  we  have  twice  said  before,  were 
for  some  time  the  moat  enlightened  nation  in  the  world ; 
thej'  cultivated  arts,  the  useful  and  the  elegant,  with 
singular  success;  they  diligently  atudii-d  physics  and 
metaphysics;  they  pursued  literature,  and  have  left 
behind  them  numerotu  proofs  of  their  Kcal,  if  not  of 
their  g«nius.  There  was  a  lime  when  the  great  clasHio 
masters  of  science  were  almost  forgot  t<m  by  the 
Christians,  but  carefully  studied  an<l  held  in  honor  by 
the  disciples  of  Mahomet.  Men  of  other  nations 
sought  instruction  in  thtrir  schools,  or  JMit  nt  the  feet 
of  their  sngos,  or  studied  and  translated  their  works. 
By  meann  of  their  vicinity  to  the  Moorish  Arabs  the 
Spaniards  had  an  excellent  oppMrtunity  to  cultivate 
science  and  letters,  hut  they  made  little  use  of  those 
advantages.  Robert  and  Daniel  Morley,  Campnno, 
Atkclhard,  Gvrbert  of  Aurillac  (afterwards  Sylvester 
II.),  and  others,  learned  from  the  Arabian  moxteni; 
but  there  were  few  or  no  Spaniards  of  any  eminence 
who  took  pains  to  study  the  tliought  of  their  Mahoo 
etao  neighbors. 
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It  seems  to  iM  tliiit  Mr.  Prcacott  n  good  deal  over- 
rates the  literary  teiidencj'  of  the  Spaninrds  under 
Ferdinnnd  and  Isabclln.  It  is  true,  nt  ihiii  tiiii«  a 
greiit  movement  of  tlioiiglit  went  on  in  the  rest  of 
Europe.  The  capture  of  Constantinople  drove  the 
Greek  scholars  from  thrtr  nncient  Ikhiio;  the  printing- 
press  dilfnsud  the  Scriptures,  the  ancient  laws,  the  old 
classics,  spreadinp;  new  thought  rapidly  tind  u-idc. 
Literature  und  philosophy  were  studied  witli  grcut 
vigor.  This  new  movement  appeared  in  Italy,  in 
Switzerland!  in  Germany,  und  France,  even  in  Enf^ 
land.  But  in  Spain  we  (tnd  few  and  inconsiderable 
traces  thereof.  Mr.  Prescott  cites  Erasmus  for  the 
fact  that  "  lilx-ral  studies  were  hrought  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years  in  Spain  to  so  flnurisliing  a  condition, 
as  nuKht  not  only  excite  the  admiration  hut  sen'c  as 
a  miidcl  to  the  most  cultivated  nations  of  Europe.** 
But  it  deserves  to  be  rcmcmtwrcd  that  Erasmus  made 
this  statement  in  u  letter  to  a  Spanish  profcNsor  at 
the  University  of  Alcala,  and  besides,  founds  bis  praise 
on  the  religion  as  much  as  on  the  learning  of  the 
country.  In  a  former  letter  he  hod  sai<l  Ibat  the 
study  of  literature  had  been  neglected  in  Germany  to 
such  n  degree  that  men  would  not  take  leaminj;  if 
offered  for  nothing, — "  nobody  was  willing  to  hear  the 
professors  who  were  supjiorted  at  the  public  charge.'* 
But  elsewhere  Erasmus  knows  how  to  say  that  in  Ger- 
many their  •'  schools  of  learning  were  numerous  as  the 
towns."     But  this  is  of  small  importance. 

It  is  certain  that  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  did  some- 
thing to  promote  (he  lili-rary  culture  of  their  people; 
yet  it  had  not  tieen  wholly  neglected  before  the  Uni- 
versity of  Huwtcii  (Osra)  was  certainly  old.  Plutnreh 
in  his  Life  of  Sertorius  informs  us  tliat  tlie  Roman 
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general  founded  a.  school  there,  and  some  one  sayi 
that  Pontius  Pilutc  wft.s  h  "  Professor  .Jtiri* " — 
utriiiM)uc  juris,  we  suppose  —  ou  that  fouodation; 
Spaniards  may  helievc  the  story.  The  UnivcrHily  of 
Seville  wiiB  foundt-d  in  990,  thiit  of  Valencia  in  1200, 
or  nbout  that  time,  tliat  of  Salamanca  in  1S39| — ■ 
though  Bome  place  it  carUer  nnd  Home  much  Intor; 
univcrKitics  had  been  founded  at  Lerida  and  Valladolid 
in  tlie  fourteenth  century.  This  statement  may  read 
well  on  paper,  but  it  is  plain  tliut  univcntitie«  had 
done  little  to  enlighten  the  nation,  otherwise  Cardinal 
Ximcnes  had  never  celebrated  that  auto  da  fe  witli 
the  Arabian  libraries. 

Queen  Isabella,  we  arc  told,  encouraged  the  intro- 
duction of  printing  into  Spain,  and  caused  many  of 
the  works  of  her  own  subjects  to  be  printed  at  her 
own  charge;  that  she  exempted  a  German  printer 
from  taxation,  and  allowed  foreign  books  to  be  im- 
ported free  of  duty.  But  more  than  twenty  years 
elap«ed  after  the  discovery  of  the  art  before  we  hear 
of  ft  single  priiiting-prc^s  in  the  kingdom;  and  dur- 
ing tile  whole  of  the  fifteenth  century  we  cannot  find 
that  four  hundred  editions  were  printed  in  all  Spain, 
while  during  that  perIo<l  the  press  of  Florence  had 
sent  forth  five  hundred  and  fifty-three,  that  of  Milan 
six  hundred  and  eighty-thrL-e,  that  of  PartH  Neven 
hundred  and  fifty-seven,  itome  nine  hundred  and  fifty- 
three,  Venice  three  thousand  one  hundr^-d  and  thirty- 
seven.  The  little  city  of  Stnisburg  alone  had  pub- 
lished more  than  tlie  whole  kingd'mi  of  S])ain.  About 
fifteen  thousand  editions  were  printed  in  the  last 
thirty  years  of  that  century.  The  character  of  the 
works  printeil  in  S[>ain  is  significant ;  first  of  all  comCM 
a  collection  of  songs  In  honor  of  the  Virgin,  setting 
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forth  the  miraculous  conception.  It  is  truet  a  traDfi]a- 
tion  of  the  Bible  into  the  Limousin  diuiict  nus  printed 
lit  Viilcncitt  in  1178,  but  during  (lie  fifteenth  century 
we  do  not  find  tliat  a  single  edition  of  the  Vulgate  or 
of  the  Civil  Law  wns  printed  in  nil  Spain,  though  no 
leiM  than  ninety-eight  echtiona  of  the  Latin  Dible  came 
forth  from  the  presses  of  Europe. 

Mr.  Prcseott  j)rofesscB  to  describe  the  mental  pro- 
gress of  the  nation.  To  accomplish  tliis  the  historian 
must  tell  UK  the  result  of  what  was  done  tn  law,  in 
the  study  of  tht^  Roman,  the  National,  and  the  Canon 
Law,  for  all  three  Imvc  been  important  elements  in 
the  development  of  the  Spanish  nation;  what  wan  done 
in  physics;  in  metaphysics,  including  ethics  and 
Hn'ology,  and  in  general  hternture.  Now  Mr.  Pres- 
cott,  in  this  exanitnatton,  passes  entirely  over  the  first 
three  departments,  and  bestows  his  labor  wholly  upon 
the  lost.  It  in  true,  he  treats  of  the  alteration  of  the 
laws  in  his  last  chapter,  but  in  a  brief  and  unsatis- 
factory Btylc.  Yet  he  hiul  before  told  us  that  the  at- 
tention of  studious  men  wa^  directed  to  Kcience,  and  it 
is  elsewhere  asserted  thiit  much  was  done  in  this  reign 
for  the  reformation  and  codification  uf  the  laws.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  the  mere  reader,  and  highly 
important  to  the  philosophicKl  student  who  wishes  to 
understand  the  mental  progress  of  Spain,  to  know  how 
much  the  Roman  Law  was  studied,  how  much  the 
Canon  Law,  and  what  modifications  were  made  thereby 
in  the  national  institutions  themselves,  by  whom,  and 
with  whut  effect.  After  all  that  bos  been  written  of 
Itttc  years,  it  would  not  be  difficult,  certainly  not  im- 
po.tible,  to  do  this.  The  publication  of  Las  Siete  Par- 
tidas  for  the  first  time  in  1491,  twenty  years  after  the 
accession  of  Isabella  to  the  throne,  was  no  important 
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event;  tlie  legal  labors  of  Alfonso  d«  Montnlvo  de- 
served some  notice;  tlie  cek-brated  (.'onsolato  del  Mare, 
which  has  liad  so  important  an  influence  on  the  mari- 
time laws  of  Kurope  and  America,  and  tirat  got  printed 
during  this  rci(^,  certainly  required  some  notice, 
even  in  a  brief  sketch  of  the  intellectual  hirtory  of 
that  reign.  In  all  Catholic  countries  the  study  of 
the  Canon  Law  is  of  grivit  importance,  but  diinng  the 
fifteenth  century,  though  more  than  forty  editions 
thereof  got  printed  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  we  do 
not  find  one  in  Spain. 

In  science,  including  the  mathematics  and  all  de- 
partments of  pliysict,  the  Spanish  did  little.  Yet 
cirrun  I  stances  were  uncommonly  favorable;  the  con- 
quest of  Granada  put  them  in  possession  of  the  librn- 
ries  of  the  Moors,  which  were  destined  only  to  the 
flames;  under  the  giildimcc  of  Columbus,  they  dj»- 
covered  new  land.t  acid  hnd  ample  oportunitie*  to  ctudy 
the  geography,  toiilogy,  and  botany  of  countries  bo 
inviting  to  the  naturalist.  Dut  nothing  was  done.  It 
is  true,  Andres,  wiUi  his  natioiml  prejudice*,  under- 
takes to  mention  some  names  that  are  illuntrious  in  medi- 
cine, b(it  PiqniT  and  Lunipitlns,  Monardes,  Chrisloforo 
da  Costa,  Laguma,  "  the  Spanish  Ciuloii,"  and  the  rest 
tlwt  he  mentions,  may  be  celebrated  throughout  oil 
Spain  and  even  in  Lu  Mancha;  wc  think  they  are  but 
little  known  elsewhere.  In  the  departments  of  geo- 
graphy and  Hjtronomy  the  Spanitih  accomplished  noth- 
ing worthy  of  mention. 

In  metaphysics  and  ethics  there  are  no  Spanish 
names  before  tlie  sixteenth  century,  few  even  then; 
scholastic  philosophy,  which  once  prevailed  so  widely 
in  tlie  Wimt  of  Europe,  seems  not  to  have  found  a 
footing  in  the  Peninsula.     In  the  tenth  century  Ger- 
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hcrt  went  to  Spain  to  learn  philosophy  of  the  Arabs ; 
in  the  eWcntJi,  CMnxUnttniu  Africanus  ronimunicated 
its  doctrinca  to  the  world;  in  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth. Athdhnrd  of  Biith,  called  Athdhard  tlie  Goth. 
Gherard,  t)tlio,  of  FriBingen,  Michael  Scott,  and 
cithi-rs,  (tiled  Europe  wilh  translations  of  Arabian  au- 
thors.    But  Spain  did  notliing. 

In  theology  the  Spaniards  have  but  one  work  to 
show  of  any  note,  which  gluten  from  tlif  pirtod  in  ques- 
tion. The  Complutensian  I'olyglot  was  a  great  work ; 
hut  to  achieve  tlint  nothing  was  m-eded  but  great 
wealth  and  the  labors  of  a  few  leurm-d  and  diligent 
men.  The  wealth  was  abundant,  and  flowed  at  the 
(.'ardinal's  romniand:  the  trcii&urL-M  of  the  Vatican  niid 
of  all  the  libraries  of  Europe  were  freely  offered;  the 
inaniiKcripts  of  the  iTews  in  Spain  were  at  Ximenes' 
command;  the  services  of  accomplislicd  scholars  could 
cii>.ily  he  bought.  Learned  Greeks  there  were  in  t!ic 
Soutl]  of  Europe  seeking  for  bread.  Of  the  nine 
men  who  were  engaged  in  this  undertaking,  one  was 
a  Greek  and  tliree  were  Jcwx,  of  cour^ie  converted 
Jews.  Artists  came  from  Germany  to  cast  the  types 
for  the  printing.  Mr.  Presicott  exaggerates  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  undertaking;  the  scholars  could  be  had, 
the  manuscripts  borrowed  or  liought,  indeed,  so  poorly 
was  the  matter  conducted  that  some  man u iter iptK,  pur- 
chased at  great  cost,  came  too  lute  for  use.  Mr.  Pres- 
cott  !tay*,  "There  were  no  types  in  Spain,  if  indeed 
in  any  part  of  Europe,  in  the  Oriental  character,"  but 
only  three  ulphnhelji  were  nerdi-d  in  the  Polyglot  ^ — 
the  Roman,  the  Greek,  and  the  Hebrew.  The  two  firrt 
were  common  enough,  even  in  Spain:  and  in  various 
parts  of  Europe,  before  th«  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, no  less  than  thirty-nine  editions  had  been  printed 
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of  the  vrholc  or  a  part  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  The 
Coinplutenslan  Polyglot  is  indeed  a  valuable  work,  but 
At  this  Any  few  mco  will  contend  that  in  the  Old 
Testament  it  has  a  text  better  than  the  edition  at 
Soncino,  or  that  the  Coniplutcnaian  Kcvr  Testumcnt  id 
better  tlinn  that  of  Krasniii*.  Indeed,  we  hazard 
nothing  in  saying  that  Erasmus,  a  sigle  scholar  and 
a  private  man  often  in  wiint  of  money,  did  more  to 
pTxunote  the  t>tmly  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  revival  of 
letters  than  Cardinal  Ximencs  and  all  Spain  put  to- 
gether; and  never  burnt  up  a  library  of  manuscripts 
because  they  were  not  orthodox. 

All  these  matters,  except  the  Polyglot,  Mr,  Pres- 
cott  passes  over  with  few  words  in  his  sketch  of  the 
mental  progress  of  Spain  in  her  golden  age.  Wliile 
I<Vancc,  Germany,  Italy,  and  England  made  rapid 
Btrtdes  in  their  mental  progress,  Spain  did  little,  lit- 
tiff  in  low,  little  in  science,  in  theology  little.  But 
Mr.  Prescott  writes  in  a  pleasing  style  about  another 
portion  of  the  literature  of  Spain,  which  is,  after  all, 
her  most  cliiiracterislic  production  in  letters,  her  bal- 
lads and  the  drama.  The  Kedondilla  is  tlie  moitt  dis- 
tinctive production  of  the  Spanish  muKC.  The  ballads 
of  Spain  arL-  unlike  those  of  England,  of  Scotland,  and 
of  Germany,  in  many  respects,  yet  bear  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  genius  of  the  people.  They  grew  up  in 
the  wild  soil  of  the  Peninsula ;  no  royal  or  ecclesiastical 
hand  was  needed  to  foster  them.  Beautiful  they  are» 
—  the  wild  flowers  of  the  field, —  but  under  tlie  eye 
of  Isabella  they  began  to  droop  and  wither;  no  new 
planbt  came  up  so  fair  and  fragrant  ns  the  old.  Why 
not?  The  life  of  the  people  was  trodden  down  by  the 
hoof  of  the  priest  whom  InabelU  had  sent  to  bis  work. 
The  language  was  rude,  says  Air.  Prescott.  Tliat 
11—14 
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hindered  not;  Burns  found  a  rude  Hpecch  in  Auld 
Scotland,  but  tlie  verses  he  sung  in  "  hwmcly  wcsthn 
jingle"  will  liv<*  longer  tliun  tlie  well-filed  lines  of 
Pope.  Rudeness  of  language  hindered  not  the  genius 
of  Chimwr,  of  Huns  Snehs.  Mr.  Prcscott  had  small 
space  to  note  the  alteration  of  laws,  the  change  of 
Horial  xjstcnix,  or  thtr  progress  of  civilixntion  in  Spain^ 
but  he  ha*  some  twenty  pages  to  bestow  upon  the 
draniu,  and  gives  us  an  analysis  of  the  "  Tnigicomi-dy 
of  Celcdtina,  or  Cnlisto  nnd  Mclibea,"  spending  four 
pages  upon  such  a  worh.  A  philosophical  reader 
would  roniK'nt  lo  spare  all  mention  of  Encina,  Nahnrrc, 
Oliva,  Cotu,  and  even  Fernando  de  Roxaa,  if  in  the 
place  which  they  but  cumber  there  hud  been  an  account 
of  the  real  tliotight,  niannerH,  nnd  life  of  the  nation. 
Par  be  it  from  us  to  complain  of  the  time  and  space 
allottetl  to  the  popular  literature  of  Spain,  the  chap- 
ters  are  the  best  of  the  work;  but  one  familiar  with 
that  delightful  growth  laments  that  the  historian  made 
no  heltrr  use  of  his  nmti-riiilH  (o  indicate  the  life, 
character,  an<i  sentiments  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Prcscott  overrates  the  excellence  of  Queen  Isa- 
bella. The  character  of  Ferdinand  was  !to  atrocious 
that  it  admits  of  no  defence.  Shall  it  be  said  that  the 
Rgc  wiu  distinguished  for  fraud,  double-dcdling,  per- 
fidy, and  hypocrisy?  It  affords  no  good  defence,  for 
it  wa»  in  tlicKc  very  quahties  that  Ferdinnnd  surpassed 
his  age.  He  was  a  tyrannical  king;  a  treacherous 
ally,  a  master  whom  no  sen-ant  could  trust ;  a  faith- 
1«3»  luiKhniid  in  the  life  of  Queen  iKubellu,  and  false 
to  her  memory  after  her  death.  Few  will  deny  that 
he  had  some  ability  and  some  knowledge  of  kingcraft, 
though  We  think  hi*  [loweri*  and  political  foresight  have 
been  somewhat  ot'erratcd.     The  great  n)en  of  the  realm 
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a»  his  (HMTiint*,  but  whfn  t\wy  acquired  renown 
lie  endeavored  to  ruin  them ;  cast  them  off  neglected 
and  covered  with  dishonor.  His  trenttiient  of  Coluin- 
bua,  GonHalvo,  or  of  Ximeiiea,  would  have  been  a  dis- 
grace to  any  prince  in  Christendom.  lie  was  no  friend 
of  the  nobiht^r  and  quite  as  httk-  the  friend  of  his  peo- 
ple; he  did  not  favor  commerce  or  the  arts,  no.  nor 
l«tt«r»  and  science.  His  zeul  for  religion  appears 
chiefly  in  the  expulnion  of  the  Moors  and  the  Jews. 
iBabclht  lind  some  natural  repugnance  to  the  eslabhsh- 
meiit  of  iilavcry  in  Americii,  hut  Ferdinand  had  none. 
Mr.  Prescottf  who  is  not  blind  to  his  faults,  says  truly, 
"His  wu  the  spirit  of  egotism.  The  circle  of  his 
views  might  he  more  or  less  expanded,  but  self  was 
th«  steady,  unchnngcablc  centre." 

Mr.  Prcscott  censures  Ferdinand,  but  it  sems  to 
\i*  for  the  purjjose  of  making  a  contrast  with  Isabella, 
quite  as  much  as  in  reference  to  the  tmchangcable  luws 
of  morality ;  the  effects  of  his  character  on  the  in- 
atitutionx  of  his  country  and  the  welfare  of  hin  people 
he  docs  not  point  out  in  a  manner  worthy  of  an  hia- 
torian.  Let  us  turn  to  Isabella.  "  Her  character,** 
^  aays,  "  *«-■*  all  magnnniniily,  dirtintoreslrdm-ss,  and 
deep  devotion  to  the  interest  of  the  people."  "  Isa- 
bella, discarding  all  the  petty  artifices  of  state  policy 
and  pursuing  the  noblest  ends  by  the  noblest  means, 
stands  fur  above  her  age;"  "she  was  solicitous  for 
cverj'thing  that  concerned  the  welfare  of  her  people." 
Tliis  is  high  praise:  but  laying  aside  the  rules  of 
chivalry  let  nw  look  in  the  spirit  of  humanity.  The 
great  political  work  of  this  reign  was  the  estahlish- 
mcnt  of  national  unity  of  action.  Spain  had  been 
dividecl  into  many  kingdoms,  the  separate  provinces 
of  each  had  been  united  by  a  feeble  tic;  the  power  of 
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the  king  wwt  rcciaU-d  und  diminiiihcd  bjr  the  autliorlty 
of  Ihc  great  barons,  ami  thus  the  nation  was  dis- 
tracted, nnd  its  power  wcnkeiied.  Under  these  »ov- 
CKigna  the  difTen-nt  kingdonm  were  formed  into  one, 
the  several  provinces  were  closely  muted,  the  great 
barontt  were  lininl>led  and  hniiight  into  dependence 
upon  the  throne ;  and  thus  national  unity  of  action  es- 
tubhi'licd  by  t'le  niiglit  of  n  great  rcntritl  power.  To 
accoinplinh  thin  work,  Uie  ftrat  thing  to  be  done  after 
the  marringc  of  Fcrdinnnd  imd  Isabella,  was  to  diniin- 
isli  the  power  of  the  nobles.  The  SHine  pniblem  was 
getting  solved  in  other  countries  at  the  same  time. 
In  Hoinc  coimtriei)  04  the  nol>leH  lost  power,  the  citio 
with  their  charters  gained  it ;  tlie  communes,  the 
guilds,  in  short,  the  people,  in  one  form  or  another, 
got  an  inRrcaae  of  politirul  power.  But  in  Spain  it 
was  not  8o.  As  power  receded  from  the  nobles  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  king.  The  people  only 
gained  domestic  tranquillity,  not  practical  political 
power,  or  the  theoretic  recognition  of  their  rights. 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  were  both  jealous  of  the 
Cortes.  Once,  when  Isabella  wanted  the  Cort«s  of 
Arnigtm  to  declan;  her  daughter  their  fulnre  novcr- 
eign,  and  tliey  refused,  she  exclaimed,  "  It  would  be 
better  to  reduce  the  country  by  nrnit  at  once  than 
endure  this  insolence  of  the  Cortes,"  After  Isabella's 
deatb  Ferdinand  for  a  long  time  neglected  to  convene 
the  Cortes.  Once  he  obtained  a  dispenxation  from 
the  Pope,  allowing  him  to  cancel  his  engagement  with 
the  Corten.  In  the  first  two  year*  of  her  reign,  Isa- 
bella called  three  meetings  of  the  Cortes,  of  the  popu- 
lar briineh  alone.  The  motive  was  plain;  she  wanted 
to  reduce  the  power  of  the  nobles,  and  the  commons 
were  the  appropriate  tool.     After  this  work  was  done 
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the  sessions  became  rare.  She  made  the  Hcrmandad 
talte  the  place  of  Ihc  Cortc*  to  the  grtnt  detriment 
of  popiilur  Iil>crty.  But  in  1506  the  foolish  Cortes, 
either  incited  by  the  court  or  stimvihitcd  hv  the  Sp«n- 
JKh  desire  of  nionopc^y,  coniplained  that  the  right 
of  representation  was  extended  too  far.  Both  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella  "  were  avcmc  to  meetings  of  the 
Cortes  in  Castile  oftener  than  absolutely  necessary, 
and  both  took  care  on  such  occasion!*  to  have  their 
own  Agents  near  the  deputies  to  influence  their  pro- 
ceedings" and  to  make  the  deputies  undentnnd  that 
they  had  not  »o  much  power  as  they  fancied.  If 
Isabella  had  all  the  superlative  qualities  which  Mr. 
Prexcott  and  others  also  futcrihe  to  her,  tlie  result 
must  have  been  different. 

Wc  will  not  deny  that  Isabella  did  much  for  the 
nation,  much  to  establish  internal  tranquillity,  much 
to  jironiote  the  security  of  property  and  person.  The 
first  thing  mentioned  by  Don  C'lemcncin  —  the  restora- 
tion of  the  currency  from  its  debased  condition  —  if 
taken  alone  was  liighly  important.  She  elevated  men 
of  worth  to  high  Ktationtt,  though  they  were  men  of 
mean  birth;  doubtless  this  was  done  in  part  to  show 
the  nobles  that  she  could  dispense  with  tln.in  in  places 
which  they  had  long  monopolized:  still  she  knew  how 
to  distinguish  betwwn  tin-  accidents  and  the  substance 
of  a  man,  and  chose  her  counsellors  accordingly.  Her 
management  of  the  affairs  of  the  church  displayed 
no  little  skill  and  much  energy.  She  kept  the  church 
from  the  incursions  of  the  Pope,  a  task  not  so  difficult 
as  it  woukl  have  been  »  century  or  two  before,  for 
the  papal  power  was  visibly  on  the  wane;  still,  on  the 
whole,  wc  must  confes^«  that  she  did  little  to  elevate 
the  religious  character  of  tlie  clergy  or  tl)c  people. 
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Did  jilic  oiirotiriigo  letters  and  eiitablitih  printing- 
presses  P  fco'  great  works  were  published  in  Spnin;  the 
Livt-8  of  thr  Suint«.  Irewtijiw  in  honor  of  the  Virgin, 
books  of  "  Sacred  Ofllcis,"  and  fulminiititins  iigJiiiiKt 
Moors,  Jews,  Hnd  )ieretics,  Pupnl  BuIIk,  itiid  the  works 
of  Kiivniiiml  I.nlly  ^ — ^such  were  the  books  which  the 
SpniiiHrdK  printed  nnd  devoured  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. The  works  of  SnlluHt  were  the  most  iuiportnnt 
works  isHued  from  the  press  of  \'nlenoin  in  thjit  cen- 
tury. Did  Mie  encourngt;  scienri-?  it  bore  no  fruits 
which  the  nation  ha*  aspired  to  jjather  from  the  Span* 
ish  tree;  poetry?  little  wiw  brought  to  pnsK  which  cnuM 
rivul  the  liest  works  of  fomier  days.  In  theology. 
with  the  exception  of  the  Polyglot  wnd  the  publication 
of  the  nilile  in  the  Limousin  diidect,  certainly  h  Kur- 
prising  event  in  that  iige,  little  was  done,  nothing 
worthy  of  note.  Under  u  hand  so  despotic,  and  un- 
der the  eye  of  the  InquSflittan  which  Isabella  had  e»- 
tnblished,  what  could  a  Spitiiiiird  effect?  It  must  be 
cnnfeKsed  that  laahella  did  not  foster  the  grrnleat  in- 
terests of  the  nation.  The  publication  of  proclama- 
tions which  bad  the  force  of  Inw  (pragmaticjts),  so 
frequent  in  her  reign,  shows  plainly  enough  her  de- 
sire ts  rule  withotit  the  luiviee  of  the  people  whose 
ronittitutlan  she  thereby  violated.  It  matters  not  that 
they  purport  to  be  made  nt  the  demand  of  the  (.'ortea, 
at  the  request  of  corporate  cities,  or  of  prominent 
men.  Even  in  America  we  could  find  here  and  there 
a  man  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  who  would 
riTonimend  a  powerful  President  to  do  the  same,  per- 
haps a  city  or  even  a  slate  to  advise  it.  ThoAe 
proebimnt ionn  were  the  pnMting-bell  of  popular  free- 
dom. Kven  if  they  did  not,  as  Mr.  Prescott  aasurea 
us,  intrcncli  on  the  principles  of  criminal  law  or  a£- 
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feet  the  transfer  of  property,  thej  not  less  under- 
mint-d  tlic  libcrtj-  of  CttslWv.  Tlic  Cortes  of  Valla- 
dolid,  fooli.tli  as  it  was  in  other  reapecU,  wiut  right 
in  rcmonHtrntinf^  n^alnst  those  praf^aticos.  Mr. 
Frescott  mentinns  ncverul  chiisch  whioh  nxitrilnitcd 
to  increase  the  royal  power  at  the  espense  of  the  peo- 
ple: the  control  of  the  military  and  ercl^^iiistiail  or- 
ders, the  pensions  and  large  domains,  the  fortified 
placn,  the  rights  of  scigiieunal  jurlsdietion,  the  in- 
crease of  power  over  the  Moors,  tlic  ueqnisition  of  ter- 
ritory in  Italy  and  the  discovery  of  a  new  continent; 
but  he  oniitK  tht-  one  cuuHe  wliich  gave  force  to  all 
these,  the  selfUh  disposition  that  counted  political 
power  as  a  right,  which  the  monarch  might  use  for  her 
own  advantage,  not  a  tnut  whicli  she  must  administer 
by  the  rules  of  justice,  and  for  the  good  of  all  her 
Kuhjects.  Thij<  was  the  caaic  which  enfeebled  the  peo- 
ple after  it  had  broken  their  noble  tyrants  to  pieces. 
The  rights  of  the  people  were  continually  itbridgcd. 
In  14'9S  the  nobles  and  the  representatives  of  the  cities 
complained  that  the  people  were  without  arms.  Mr. 
Prrscott  thinks  this  fact  a  proof  that  they  were  in  a 
fortunate  condition,  not  remembering  that  in  such  an 
age  an  armed  people  was  what  the  Constitution  is  to 
America;  what  the  British  Parliament  and  acknowl- 
edged law  are  to  England,  the  one  great  barrier 
against  the  incursions  of  the  crown.  She  found  Uic 
people  burthened  with  an  odious  tax,  impo.sed  for  & 
temporary  emergency,  and  continued  through  the  in- 
ertia of  the  Corte«  and  the  tyranny  of  the  crown. 
Isabella  bad  conscientious  scruples  about  this  tax,  but 
continued  it.  Monopolies  were  establi»hed  by  tliis 
qucm,  wtio  is  represented  as  so  far  before  her  time; 
goods  must  not  be  shipped  in  foreign  vessels  when  a 
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SpaniHli  Iwttoni  could  be  had;  no  vcssd  must  be  sold  to 
a  foreigner,  even  horses  were  not  iillowcd  to  be  ex- 
ported ,  gold  »nd  silver  nni«t  not  be  sent  out  of  Spsin 
«n  pain  of  ileatli.  Yet  when  she  forbade  the  exporta- 
tion thereof  hy  her  commercinl  policy,  by  Kuniptuary 
Inws  she  forbride  their  »]«e  «t  home.  There  are  four 
UiingH  which  will  long  continue  aa  the  indelible  monu- 
ments of  her  reign;  the  estnbli»hment  of  tlic  Inquisi- 
tion for  the  torture  and  murder  of  her  subjcctsi  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jews  and  the  Moors,  the  ensldving 
of  the  Indians  in  Aniericn,  Knd  th«  cstjiblishment  of 
Negro  Slavery  there.  With  this  we  leave  her  and 
her  memory,  to  speuk  on  the  gcncrul  form  and  style  of 
this  work.  ' 

It  ia  no  part  of  our  plan  to  criticise  the  account  of 
ciril  and  military  transactions;  hut  so  far  as  we  have 
examined  his  authoritii-s,  Mr.  Prcjicott  is  remarkably 
accurate.  Some  errors  will  always  escape  the  vigi- 
lance of  an  author,  in  this  cjise  they  arc  rare  and  un- 
important. The  whole  work  is  divided  into  three  por- 
tions; an  Introduction,  n  History  of  the  Domestic 
Policy  of  Ferdinand  and  Isiibellii,  and  a  History  of 
their  Foreign  Policy,  their  Discoveries  and  Conquests. 
The  main  division  is  n  good  one,  the  minuter  division 
into  chapters  is  judicious,  and  the  chapters  well  ar- 
ranged. In  nepamte  chapters  the  author  treats  of 
various  subjects,  so  as  not  to  confuse  the  reader.  But 
we  notice  several  defects  in  the  matter  and  style  of  the 
work.  There  is  no  description  of  the  large  towns; 
no  account  of  their  history,  the  growth  or  decline  of 
their  population,  of  their  relation  to  the  villages  and 
hamlets,  of  the  i>olitieiil  tendencies  of  their  Inbabitantx. 
A  brief  description  of  Madrid,  Toledo,  and  Seville, 
of  Barcelona  and  Valencia,  would  be  of  great  value  to 
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one  trho  vishcd  to  iindcrHtnniJ  ttiv  age;  the  materials 
for  this  are  not  wanting. 

Again,  [tis  portraits  of  distinguislicd  men  arc  not 
good;  tlu-y  often  luck  tli^linctnotts  nnd  specific  chnr^ 
ftctcr.  Wc  have  a  right  to  demand  a  ciircful  analysis 
of  Hie  clinrftctcr  of  such  men  as  Colunibux,  Gon.'tiilro, 
and  Xiiiuncs;  an  historinn  never  docs  his  dtity  com- 
pletely until  he  gives  us  a  picture  of  each  prominent 
man  of  the  times  he  describes.  Portrait!*  of  men  like 
Ton{uema<la,  Fonneca,  Carillo,  and  Mendoza,  the 
ArchbiKhops  of  Toledo  and  Seville,  of  Bayard  and 
Foix,  of  the  monnrcliH  of  those  timet,  and  of  the  oUicr 
eminent  foreigners  who  come  upon  the  stage,  ought  to 
have  a  phicc  in  a  work  like  thin, 

The  author  does  not  present  himself  to  his  readers 
as  a  philosopher  who  knows  man  scientifically,  and 
therefore  has  an  h  priori  knowlt-iigr  «f  men;  nor  does 
he  appear  as  a  man  of  the  world,  who  knows  men  by 
a  wide  practical  ncqiinintnncc  with  them.  In  conse- 
quence  of  this  twofold  defect  the  reader  finds  neither 
the  careful  judgment  of  the  philosopher  or  the  prac- 
tical judgment  of  the  innn  of  affairs.  Both  of  these 
defects  appear  frequently  in  this  work;  for  example, 
in  his  general  review  of  the  udmini.ttration  of  Per- 
dinand  and  Isabella,  which  is  not  written  in  the  spirit 
of  the  statesman,  or  the  spirit  of  the  philosopher,  but 
of  an  aminhle  gL-ntlemun  of  Icttcn  tilled  with  the  spirit 
of  duvalry. 

The  book  lack*  philosophy  to  a  degree  exceeding 
belief.  The  author  seems  to  know  nothing  of  (he 
philosophy  of  history,  and  little,  cren,  of  political 
economy.  He  narrates  events  in  Ihcir  order  of  time 
with  considerable  skill,  but  the  ctiuscs  of  the  events, 
their  place  in  the  general  history  of  the  race,  or  their 
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influence  in  special  on  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  he 
docs  not  appreciate,  lie  tells  the  furl  for  the  fwct's 
nakf.  Hfiicf  IhiTC  Hre  no  pnges  in  the  book,  perhaps 
no  Hentences,  which  the  render  turn.i  back  to  rend  n 
second  time,  to  see  if  the  tliought  be  tnic;  here  arc 
the  facta  of  history  without  the  ihouf^ht  wliich  belongs 
to  the  facts.  H  would  I»e  diflicult  to  find  a  hiKtory  in 
the  Englt.Hh  lan^age  of  any  note,  so  entirely  desti- 
tute of  philosophy.  Accordinfjly.  the-  work  is  dull  and 
inntiimatc:  tl)c  reading  thercuf  tirenoine  ttnd  not 
profitable.  Thus  lacking  pliilosophy,  and  having 
more  of  the  spirit  of  chivalry  than  of  humanity,  it 
ia  impooaihle  that  he  should  write  in  the  iiitere.it  of 
mankind  or  judge  nten  and  tJieir  deeds  by  justice, 
by  the  immntnlile  law  of  the  universe.  After  long 
and  patient  study  of  his  special  theme,  Mr.  Preacott 
writes  with  the  average  ttensc  of  mnnkind,  with  their 
averiig<;  of  con.icienee,  and  Ills  judgment,  the  nveragc 
judgment  of  a  trading  town,  is  readily  accepted  by 
the  average  of  men,  and  popular  with  them;  but  be 
writiit  ati  one  with  little  sympathy  for  itmnkind,  and 
seems  to  think  that  Spain  belonged  to  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  that  their  power  wan  a  right  and  not  a.  trust, 
and  they  not  accountable  for  the  guardianship  which 
they  exercised  over  their  subjects.  The  style  of  the 
vork  a  plain,  iinambitioue,  and  easily  intelligible. 
The  language,  the  figures  of  speech,  the  logic,  and 
the  riietoric  are  commonplace;  like  the  judgment  of 
the  author,  they  indicate  no  originaUty,  and  do  not 
bear  the  atanip.of  his  character.  There  is  a  certain 
mannerism  about  them,  but  it  is  not  the  mannerism  of 
Mr.  Prcjicott,  only  of  the  clasa  of  well-bred  men.  Hit 
nii^taphors,  which  usually  mark  the  man,  are  common- 
flace  and  poor;  rarely  original  or  beautiful.     Here 
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arc  lome  rxitmplt*:  To  "  spretid  Iiki>  wildfire;"  to  net 
"  like  desperate  gamblers ; "  to  run  "  like  so  many 
frijjhtcd  deer;  "  to  extend  "  like  an  nrmy  of  locust*;  " 
to  he  "  like  a  garden,"  He  calls  womankind  "  the 
sex;"  not  &  very  elegant  or  ngrveiible  title.  There 
in  It  iiiight  tendency  to  excesH  in  Iii.s  une  of  epitliet.t; 
sometimes  he  inslnufttee  an  opinion  which  he  docs  not 
hrcMdly  assert,  rhetorically  underMtjinding  Ok-  truth. 
Id  his  style  there  is  little  to  attract,  nothing  to  repel, 
nothing  even  to  offend;  he  in  never  tawdry,  ncldoin 
extravagunt,  never  ill-natured.  If  he  finds  an  author 
in  error,  he  tnkcK  no  pleiiKiirc  in  pointing  out  the  mis- 
take. ICvcrywhere  he  displays  tlie  marlci  of  a  well- 
bred  gentleman  of  letters ;  this  is  more  than  can  ho 
ituiil  of  the  reviewer  we  have  alluded  to  before.  After 
long  study  of  this  work  we  take  leave  of  the  author 
with  an  nhiding  impreMNion  of  n  enrcfiil  Kcholnr,  dili- 
gent and  laborious;  an  amiable  man,  who  respects  the 
feelings  of  his  fellowK,  and  would  pass  gently  over 
their  failings;  a  courteous  and  accompli nhed  gentle- 
man, who  after  long  toil,  has  unexpectedly  found  that 
toil  repaid  with  money  and  with  honorn,  and  wears  the 
honors  with  the  same  modesty  in  which  they  have  been 
won. 
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After  Mr.  Prcscott  had  fiiiwhcd  hi»  History  of  the 
R«ign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  several  important 
Kubjccta  seemed  naturally  to  claim  his  uttentioti ;  tliesc 
were  the  Discovery  of  AimriMi,  and  the  Rdgn  of 
Charles  V.  But  the  first  of  these  had  already  been 
di'Ncrilicd  liy  tlip  graceful  pen  of  Mr.  Irving,  adorn- 
ing what  it  touches;  the  second  had  been  treated  by 
Dr.  Robertson  in  a  work  of  great  though  declining 
celebrity,  and  rendered  atlruetive  by  a  pKvisltig  style, 
which  often  conceals  the  superficiality  of  the  author's 
rctenrch,  the  shallowness  of  his  political  philosophy, 
and  the  iiihnniatiity  of  liiit  ronehi-vionx.  Few  men  would 
wish  to  enter  the  literary  Cfircer  and  run  the  race  with 
such  diKtinguiithed  rivals.  A  broader  field  yet  re- 
mained, more  interesting  to  the  philosopher  and  the 
lover  of  mankind;  namely,  the  Conquest  and  Coloniza- 
tion of  America  by  the  Spaniards.  On  thiH  theme  Mr. 
Prcscott  has  vrrittcn  two  independent  works  of  wide 
popularity.  Of  the  first  of  those  we  now  propone  to 
Bpeak,  only  premising  what  we  said  before  in  respect 
to  the  office  and  duty  of  an  historian. 

The  new  world  was  discovered  in  the  reign  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella;  its  islands  and  continents,  though 
not  for  the  first  time,  laid  open  to  the  eye  of  civilized 
Europe.  'I'he  greater  part  of  America  was  found  to 
be  thinly  peopled  by  a  ningk'  nice  of  men,  different  in 
many  respects  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern 
hemisplicre.     A  large  part  of  the  new  world  was  in- 
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habited  hy  tribes,  not  oniy  not  civilized,  but  not  crcn 
IwrbfiroiiK ;  the  niilionn  were  eiiiincntlj-  Kitvagi-,  though 
n>o«t  of  tlicni  wvn*  far  roinovcd  from  the  lowest  stage 
of  huniaii  life,  still  represented  by  the  Ksquiinnux. 
the  Ncw-HoibiiidcM  Slid  the  Bushmen  of  South 
Africa.  The  French,  the  English,  and  the  Dutch, 
in  their  North  Americ«n  settUnientst,  came  in  contact 
with  the  barbarous  portion  of  the  nations,  who  hud 
It  little  agriculture,  it  is  true,  but  Kubiiistcd  chiefly  on 
the  spontaiieou!)  products  of  tlie  forest  and  the  flood. 
But  some  tribes  had  advanced  far  beyond  this  Htate, 
some  bad  ceaxed  to  be  barbarous.  There  was  an  in- 
digenous and  original  civilization  in  America.  At- 
tvmptx  have  often  been  mndc  to  trace  this  civilization 
to  the  old  world,  to  connect  it  now  with  the  Tyrians, 
now  with  the  Egyptians,  ititd  then  with  the  Hebrew* 
or  roving  Tartars.  Soinctiines  tlie  attempt  has  been 
guided  by  philology,  which  mokes  language  the  basis 
of  comparison;  Hotnetimes  by  physiology,  and  acien- 
lific  men  have  sought  in  the  bodies  of  the  red  Ameri- 
can!! to  diM-ovcr  some  truce  of  tbc  stock  they  sprung 
from;  sometimes  by  theology,  which  seeks  the  afSnity 
indicated  by  kindred  forms  of  religion.  But  com- 
monly inquirers  have  started  witb  the  thcologicul  prej- 
udice that  a]l  men  are  descended  from  the  single 
primitive  pair  mentioned  in  the  Hebrew  myth,  and 
liave  l)ont  philology,  physiology,  and  theology  to  con- 
form to  their  gratuitous  aHumption.  Hitherto  these 
ntlcmptfl  have  bwn  in  vain.  Even  the  lamented  Mr, 
PriclmnI,'  wbo  hud  this  theological  prejudice  in  the 
heroic  degree,—  small  for  an  English  theologian,  in- 
dcttl,  but  great  for  a  pbilwoplier,  its  he  certainly  was, 
a  prejudice  which  appears  throughout  his  researches 
into  the  physical  history  of  mankind, —  fails  to  coo- 
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nect  the  American  civilization  witli  that  of  any  other 
race.  Wo  therefore  t»ke  it  for  f^anti-d,  in  the 
prenent  ntitge  of  thr  imniiry,  that  it  vra*  original  and 
indigenous,  (ieuloginti  infonii  us  that  the  western 
continent  appears  older  than  the  eastern.  If  it  be  so, 
perhaps  the  Anicricnn  iiborginm  are  the  oldest  race 
now  in  existence,  and  may  look  down  on  the  bearded 
and  pale  Caucasians  as  upstarts  in  the  world.  If  this 
be  true,  the  red  man  has  not  advaiiceil  so  rapidly  in 
civilization  as  the  white ;  this  secniH  owing  to  the  in- 
ferior organizution  of  tito  fumicr,  and  nUo  to  the  ab- 
sence of  Bwine,  sheep,  horses,  oxen,  and  large  animak 
capable  of  being  tamed,  which  in  the  casttrn  eon- 
tinent  have  so  powerfully  aided  the  progress  of  civ- 
ilization. The  man  who  would  tame  the  sheep  and  the 
ox  must  tame  also  himself.  The  domestication  of  ani- 
mals, those  living  machines  of  an  earlier  age,  once 
promoted  the  progress  of  civilization  as  mtieh  as  tlw 
invention  of  machinery  at  thitt  day.  The  camel,  the 
sliip  of  the  desert,  and  the  stettniboat,  the  diip  of  the 
sea,  have  each  wmething  to  do  in  ferrying  man  out 
of  barbarism. 

After  the  discovery  of  America,  the  Spaniard  soon 
came  in  contact  with  the  more  advanced  tribes  of  red 
men,  conti-ndecl  with  and  overcaiin;  tlii'm,  partly  in  vir- 
tue of  his  superior  development,  but  portly  also 
through  the  aboriginal  and  organic  superiority  which 
marks  the  CaueaHJan  race  in  all  historical  Ktages  of 
their  progress,  and  appears  in  every  conflict  with  any 
kindred  race.  This  indigenous  American  civilization 
had  two  centres,  or  mother-cities,  iiiainly  independent 
of  one  another,  if  not  entirely  so,  Mexico  and  Peru. 
The  chief  seats  thereof  were  soon  reached  hy  fhi!  Span- 
iarda  and  conquered,  tlic  advanced  tribes  reduced  to 
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subjection,  to  slavery  or  to  deatli.  The  Eiitopcwi 
brouf^lit  there  two  things,  wholly-  uiihcwrd  of  before  — 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity  and  a  sword  of  steel,  each 
thought  to  be  the  ally  of  the  other  in  the  eoiiqucror'* 
hand. 

Here  is  a  theuie  more  important,  and  therefore  more 
profoundly  interesting,  than  the  LiveH  of  Columbus 
and  his  followers,  or  the  Keign  of  Charles  V,  though 
both  of  tliofie  bring  great  events  before  the  thinker's 
cy^ ;  —  certainly  the  biography  of  Columbus,  of 
Amerigo,  Cabot,  and  Verrazzani,  would  offer  an  at- 
tractive field  to  a  thinking  man.  A  philosophic  Im- 
torian  would  delight  in  &  land  newly  discovered.  Its 
geography,  botany,  and  zoology  were  all  new  to  the 
eastern  world ;  there  were  tribea  unheard  of  before, 
with  a  peculiar  physical  structure,  language,  litera- 
ture, manner*,  arts,  lawg,  institutions,  and  forniK  of  re- 
ligion unlike  the  old.  It  were  a  noble  task  for  the 
naturalist  to  describe  this  virgin  America  as  she  ap- 
peared in  the  fifteenth  century,  when  she  first  stood  un- 
veiled before  the  Eurojiean  eye. 

In  ages  before  the  historical  period  the  Caucasian 
race  had  taken  possession  of  the  fairest  porlioiu  of 
the  ancient  world.  Now,  for  the  first  time  during 
many  agM,  on  a  grand  scale  it  encoimter*  another 
race.  For  the  first  time  in  human  history  the  white 
man  and  tlie  rod  mun  fairly  nn-ct.  These  two  fumiliec, 
so  dissimilar  in  natural  cliaracter,  so  unlike  in  tlieir 
development,  now  join  in  war,  in  wedlock,  and  at 
length  mingle  in  pohtical  union.  Kthnographen  of 
this  day  somewhat  obscurely  maintain  that  the  min- 
gling of  tribt-s,  if  not  races,  is  an  essential  condition  of 
progress.  It  would  be  instructive  to  pause  over  the 
facts,  and  consider  what  influence  in  this  cose  each 
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rucc  hint  lifld  on  thti  otlivr,  «ncl  Uii^ir  union  on  the  world. 
Never  before  in  the  Iiistorical  age  had  Iwo  races  thus 
met,  nor  two  indcpt-iuk-nt  rivihzations  with  modes  of 
religion,  su  (]i.-<Kinnlar,  thus  come  together.  In  the 
great  wars  whidi  the  classic  nations  engaged  in  the 
two  purtieA  were  coniinonly  of  the  same  stock.  Kven 
in  the  expeditions  of  Sesostris,  of  Xerxes,  and  of 
Alexander,  it  wna  CaucMinn  tliat  met  Cuuciuiu). 
The  same  la  true,  perhaps  in  its  full  extent,  of  the 
expeditions  of  llunnihal  and  of  the  Moors.  In  all 
the  wurs  from  that  of  Troy  to  the  C'ninades,  Uie  heroei 
on  both  sides  were  of  the  same  stock.  The  nations 
Ihnt  wc  meet  in  history,  from  Tliule  to  the  "  fiibulou* 
Hydaspes,"  all  are  Caucasians  —  differing  indeed  in 
development  and  spccilic  character,  but  ahkc  in  their 
great,  genind  peculiar  it  ic-tt.  Other  races  appear  only 
in  the  background  of  history,  among  the  classic,  the 
Semitic,  or  the  Eust-Indinn  nations;  but  seldom  even 
tluTi",  mid  nut  as  actors  in  tlic  great  druitia  of  huniun 
civilization. 

The  Spanish  colonics  afford  the  boit  known  example 
of  the  mingling  of  men  of  different  races.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  is  eminently  Caucjisinn;  he  also  met  the 
r«l  men.  But  the  Suxun,  though  like  other  conquer- 
ors forgetting  his  diguity  in  loose  armors,  will  not 
mix  his  proud  blood  in  stable  wedlock  with  another 
race.  There  stems  a  national  antipathy  to  such 
unions  witli  llie  black,  or  even  the  red,  or  yellow  races 
of  men  —  an  untipatJiy  almost  peculiar  to  this  re- 
markahlc  tribe,  the  extenninator  of  other  race.4.  In 
New  Enghind  more  pains  were  taken  than  elsewhere 
in  America  to  spare,  to  civilir.e,  and  to  convert  the 
sons  of  the  wilderness;  but  yet  here  the  distinction  of 
race  was  always  sharply  obsen-ed.     Even  community 
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of  religion  and  liturf^vnl  ritc«,  elsewhere  so  powerful 
a  bond  of  union,  was  unable  to  soften  the  EngUsh- 
inau*K  repugn  Illicit'  to  the  Iiidiun.  The  Puritnn  hoped 
to  meet  tlie  Pequod*  in  heaven,  but  wished  to  keep 
apart  from  them  on  enrth,  nn}-,  to  extenninntc  them 
from  the  land.  Besides,  tlie  English  met  with  no 
civiliz«<l  tribe  in  America,  and  for  them  to  unite  in 
wedlock  with  such  children  of  the  forest  as  they  found 
in  North  America  would  have  been  contrary  not  only 
to  tlw  Anglo-Saxon  prejudice  of  race,  but  to  the  gen- 
eral UMiige  of  the  world  —  a  usage  to  which  even  the 
French  in  C'nnada  nlFord  but  a  trifling  exception.  The 
Spaniards  had  less  of  this  cxclusivcness  of  race,  per- 
haps none  at  nil.  They  met  with  civiliwd  tribe*  of 
red  Dien,  met  and  mingled  in  honorable  and  permanent 
connection.  In  Peru  and  Mexico,  at  this  day,  there 
are  few  men  of  pure  Spanish  blood. 

All  the  historical  forms  of  religion  which  have  pre- 
vailed in  Europe,  and  the  parts  of  A*ia  inhabited  by 
the  Cnucasinns,  seem  to  have  sprung  from  a  common 
stock.  Perhaps  this  i»  not  true,  but  at  least  tbctr  re- 
semblances may  often  be  accoiinteil  for  by  reference 
to  some  actual  union,  to  their  historical  genealogy,  not 
wholly  by  reference  to  human  nature;  their  agreement 
if  spccilic,  not  merely  generic.  But  the  forms  of  re* 
ligion  that  prevailed  in  America  seem  to  have  no  his- 
torical clement  in  common  with  those  of  the  eastern 
world.  When  they  agrwf,  as  they  often  do,  and  in 
their  most  important  features,  the  agreement  is  gen- 
eric, n-fernblc  to  th«  identity  of  human  nature  acting 
under  similar  oonditions :  it  U  not  specific,  or  to  be  ex- 
plained by  reference  to  hi»t<)ry,  to  community  of  tra- 
ilition.  It  i.H  the  same  human  nature  which  appean 
in  all  races,  and  accordingly  many,  especially  re- 
II— U 
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ligiom,  institutions  littve  ii  marked  likeness  all  over 
the  world;  but  the  individual  peculiarity  of  cacti  ruce 
appears  also  in  those  inKtitutian«.  The  civilization  of 
the  Cnuaisiun  triben  in  tht  eastern  world,  powerfully 
affected  by  their  religious  institutions,  »ecn)K  to  have 
ben  propnpatcd  by  ofTscls  and  cuttings  from  some 
priiiirvftl  trfi',  and  only  modified  by  circumstances  nnd 
degrees  of  development ;  so  there  is  nn  historical  de- 
ment conuiion  tn  nil  tlKj.ic  nntion.i.  It  appears  in  their 
manners,  dress,  and  military  weapons;  in  their  agri- 
cidturc,  from  the  cast  to  the  wc»l,  where  the  same 
staple  nrticlea  of  culture  appear,  and  the  same  animals 
—  the  cereal  grasses,  the  sheep,  the  goat,  the  nwine, 
the  home,  and  the  ox ;  in  tlieir  arts,  UHeful  and  beauti- 
ful: in  their  politics,  their  morals,  fheir  forms  of  re- 
ligion; in  their  Iit<-nilurc,  and  even  in  tliy  structure  of 
their  language  iliiclf,  ho  deep-rooted  is  the  idiosyn- 
crasy of  race.  In  America,  to  judge  from  the  present 
state  of  ethnographic  invent  i  gal  ion,  it  Kccm*  that  an- 
other seed,  independent  and  likewiHe  alwriginal,  got 
plant<-d,  came  up,  grew,  and  bore  fruit  after  its  kind. 
This  also  was  propagatt^d  by  cuttings  and  olTnets,  ao 
to  say ;  its  descendants  had  sprend  from  the  land  of 
the  Ksquinmux  to  Patagonia.  Here,  n.«  in  the  other 
hemisphere,  the  race  became  specifically  modified  by 
external  circumxtAnccs,  and  the  degree  of  dcvelopmcnt- 
Slill  there  is  a  generic  element  common  to  all  the  Iribm 
of  America,  running  through  their  civilization,  and 
apparent  in  their  institutions.  Tlie  idioNyncracy  of 
race  appears  here  also,  conspicuous  and  powerfid  as 
there. 

Thia  diversity  of  race  and  the  analogous  ditfcrcncc 
between  the  two  civilixntionx,  brought  into  such  close 
connection,  reqderK  tlie  history  of  tlie  Si)unisli  settle- 
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nictits  ill  America  exceedingly  interesting  to  a  philo- 
sophical inquirer;  the  English  colonics  iirc  interesting 
on  account  of  the  idciw  they  brought  hither  and  de- 
veloped, and  the  influence  those  ideas  have  had  on  the 
world;  the  Spanish  Hettlemcnts  tire  chiefly  interesting 
on  account  of  the  facts  they  bring  to  light.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  becomes  the  huty  of  the  histo- 
rian, wfho  will  write  it  bnok  worthy  of  hix  theme,  to  not* 
the  effect  of  this  mingling  of  races  and  of  civilizations ; 
he  is  not  merely  to  tell  who  was  killed,  and  who 
wounded,  on  which  xide  of  the  river  each  one  fought, 
and  how  deep  the  water  was  between  them,  or  how 
bloody  it  run;  he  iK  to  diMtcrilw  the  cirlUination  of  the 
nations,  giving,  however  briefly,  all  the  important  fea- 
tures thereof,  and  then  show  the  effect  of  the  meeting 
of  the  two. 

More  than  three  centuries  have  passed  by  since  the 
Mexican  conquest  was  complete.  During  that  time 
great  revolutions  have  taken  place  in  the  world, — 
theological,  jiulitieiil,  unci  social.  A  great  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  arts,  in  science,  in  morals  and 
religion, —  In  the  subjective  development  thereof  as 
piety,  the  objective  application  to  life  in  the  form  of 
practical  morahty.  But  the  Spanish -Americans  have 
but  a  small  share  in  that  progress;  Uiey  seem  to  have 
done  nothing  to  promote  it.  They  have  not  kept  pace 
with  the  Anglo-American  colonies,  not  even  with  the 
French.  It  is  pretty  clear  tliat  the  population  of 
Spanish  North  America  —  continental  and  insular  — 
is  less  numerous  now  than  wlien  Columbus  lirst  crossed 
tile  nea.  The  condition  of  the  ^Vmericnns  in  many  re- 
spects is  improve*].  Still  it  may  be  reasonably 
doubted  if  llic  population  of  Mexico  is  happier  to-day 
tlian  four  hundred  }'ears  ago.     What  is  the  cause  of 
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this ;  have  the  two  races  bccii  weakeneil  bj  Iheir  unioiit 
were  Ihc  Mexicans  incapnblc  of  further  lulvuncr,  or 
wprc  tlic  S|)niiitiriI.-<  iinublv  to  aid  them?  The 
Europeans  gave  the  Indian  most  vulunble  material 
holpH  to  civilijtntion  —  wittlc,  swine,  Hheep,  goalH,  luifies, 
horaeii,  oxen,  the  cereal  grasses  of  the  East,  iron  and 
Kunpowder;  ideal  helps  also  in  the  doctrtiiCK  of 
Christiimitv  ;  —  the-  muchim-rv  of  the  old  world.  In 
another  work,  Mr.  Prescott  declares  the  Moorish  civili- 
zation ineiipuhle  of  continuing,  a*  it  had  in  ibt  bosom 
the  CHUHes  of  its  ruin.  In  the  name  thing  true  of  the 
Spanish  civilization?  Surely  it  cnnnot  xtnnd  before 
the  jilow,  strong,  .iteaily  wave  of  Ihc  Anglo-Saxon  tide, 
which  seems  destined  ere  long  to  sweep  it  off,  or  hide 
it  in  its  own  nniple  bnw>m.  The  eonwipu-nee  i*  always 
in  the  cause,  there  but  hidden.  The  hi^itorian  of  the 
conquest  of  Mexico,  writing  so  long  after  the  events 
he  chronicle*,  while  those  consctjuences  are  patent  to 
all  the  world,  might  describe  to  us  the  cause;  nay,  the 
history  is  not  ndc<]uatcly  written  until  this  is  done. 
Without  thiM,  a  work  ik  history  without  it)i  meaning, 
without  philosophy.  We  must  complain  of  Kfr.  Pres- 
eott's  work,  in  general,  thjit  he  lias  omitted  this  its 
moat  important  part.  True,  he  was  only  writing  of 
the  conqufst  of  the  country  and  the  immediate  coloni- 
zation; hut  this  is  not  adequately  deacrihed  until  the 
other  work  is  done. 

Not  only  has  Mr.  Prescott  an  attractive  theme — ■ 
obvious  facts  and  glittering  deeds,  to  attract  all  men 
and  "atiwfy  the  superficial,  and  larger,  more  general 
facts  of  a  profounri  aignilicuiice,  to  pause  upon  and 
explain ;  but  the  materials  for  his  work  are  abundant. 
There  are  the  narmtivus  of  men  personally  engaged  in 
the  expeditions  they  write  of,  men  like  Bernal  Diox 
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and  Gomara;  ofllcinl  documents  like  the  letters  of 
Cort6s;  early  histories,  as  thitt  of  Sah's;  works  on  the 
antiquities  of  Mexico,  like  that  of  CInrigero,  iind  the 
miif^niHcent  volumes  publislipd  by  Lord  KinRsboroujjjh. 
Then  thtrt  arc  work*  written  by  men  themseivcs 
lescvndcd  from  the  itlesicans.     In  addition  to  printed 

iuinr»(  Mr,  Prescott  hns  richly  supplied  hiniMlf  with 
auch  manuscript  treaaurcs  of  Spanish  history  as  few 
American  eyes  ever  behold.  He  has  nt  his  command 
about  eight  thousand  folio  pageii  of  the  work  of  I^as 
Cosas,  Ixtlilxochitl.  Toribio,  Camar^,  Ovicdo,  and 
otliers.  Public  and  ]iriv»te  collections  nbroad  Imvc 
been  opened  to  him  with  just  and  scholarlike  liberality. 

If  we  divide  Mr.  Preicott**  work  nccoritSng  to  its 
ibstance,  it  consists  of  throe  parts :  —  the  first  relates 
to  Mexico,  its  inhabitants  and  thetr  civilization;  the 
iiecond  to  the  conquest  of  Mexico;  and  the  third  to 
the  subsequent  career  of  Cortes.  In  respect  of  its 
form,  the  vohinies  are  divided  into  seven  books,  treat- 
ing respectively  of  the  Axtec  civilization,  of  the  dis- 
covery of  Mexico,  the  march  tltillier,  the  residence 
thcre>  the  expuUion  thence,  the  aivgc  and  surrender 
of  the  city,  and  the  subsequent  career  of  Cortds.  A 
valuable  appendix  is  added,  and  a  copious  index,  the 
latter  quite  too  uncommon  in  American  books. 

Thin  history  has  been  so  much  admired,  so  widely  cir- 
culated in  America  ami  Europe,  and  so  ahuiidnntly 
read,  that,  as  in  the  former  article,  we  shall  take  it  for 
grunted  that  our  renders  are  familiar  with  the  work, 
and  spare  them  our  analysis  thereof.  We  shall  also 
presuppose  that  the  well-informed  roR<ier  is  sufficiently 
fnmitinr  with  the  writings  of  Diaz  and  SoKs,  with  Ihc 
printed  works  of  Las  Cnsas,  with  Clavigero,  Ilerrcra, 
and   the   original    accounts   published    at    Madrid,   a 
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hundred  years  ago,  in  th«  collection  of  "  Hi«lori«dores 
primitivoK." 

We  now  propose  to  examine  this  history  of  th«  con- 
quest of  Mexico  somewhat  in  detnil,  uiid  to  nay  n  word 
of  each  of  the  three  ^and  divisions  of  the  flubject. 
We  will  spcnk  first  of  the  civiliialion  of  the  Aztecs. 
Mr.  Prcscott's  account  of  the  geography  of  Mexico, 
with  his  description  of  tlie  country,  is  attractive  and 
fp-aphic.  It  seems  to  be  »uflicicnt;  we  only  regret  the 
ahxence  of  a  more  extended  map.  With  only  the  or- 
dinary maps  the  reader  is  often  puzzled  in  trying  to 
make  out  the  exact  position  of  a  place,  and  accord- 
ingly he  cannot  always  understand  the  account  of  a 
bntttle  or  the  deicription  of  a  march.  The  two  small 
maps  arc  of  great  8cr\'icc,  and  were  prepared  with 
much  care,  hut  arc  not  adequate  to  render  all  parts 
of  the  text  intelligible;  thus  Itztnpalapan  is  laid  to 
stand  "  on  a  narrow  tongue  of  land  which  divider  the 
wnters  of  the  greut  salt  lake  from  those  of  the  fnah," 
while  on  the  map  no  such  narrow  tongue  existif,  and 
the  reader  must  seek  it  in  Clavigcro  or  elsewhere. 
But  thin  is  H  trifle. 

In  Mexico  Mr.  Prescott  finds  four  important  tribco 
or  "  races,"  The  most  conspicuous  of  these  arc  the 
Toltccs,  who  came  from  the  North  before  the  end  of 
the  seventh  century,  and  in  the  eleventh  century  "  dis- 
appeared from  the  land  as  silently  and  mysteriously 
as  they  had  entered  it;"  the  Chichemces,  a  numerous 
and  rude  tribe  who  came  from  the  North-west  in  the 
twelfth  century,  and  were  soon  "  followed  by  other 
races  of  higher  civilisation,  perhaps  of  the  same  family 
with  the  Toltecs;"  the  most  noted  of  these  tri)>es  were 
the  Aztecs  or  Mexicans,  and  the  Acolhuans  or  Te/cu- 
can^     The  civilization  of  the  Toltecs  was  communi- 
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ent«d  \o  Uic  TczcucatiH,  and  by  thctu  to  the  Chiche- 
mecs. 

Of  thcHc  four  tribes  —  Toltec*,  Cliichcmccs,  Tcicu- 
CMiH)  and  A'/tcc!t  —  the  luttcr  have  bvcuin<;  tin-  most 
celebrated.  Thej?  are  the  Mciiicans,  and  by  that  name 
wc  shall  dc«tf^atc  them  in  what  follows.  After  en- 
countering vttriouA  fortunes  in  the  land,  they  came  to 
the  valley  of  Mesico  in  the  year  1325,  A-D.,  according; 
to  Jfr.  PrcMcott,  where  tlicy  nubtc-qiicntly  built  Ten- 
ochtittan,  the  city  of  Mesico.  The  Mexicans  were  ft 
warlike  [Kopk-,  and  in  iv**  than  two  centuries  their 
empire  extended  from  shore  to  shore.  This  rapid  en- 
largement of  their  power  proves  the  martial  vigor  of 
the  trihO)  and  their  skill  in  forming  political  organi- 
zations, though  Mr.  Prescott  seems  to  doubt  their 
political  ability.  But  rk  thv  Alexican  empire  was 
composed  of  several  nations  recently  conquered  and 
united  almost  entirely  by  external  force,  it  is  plain  it 
contained  heterogeneous  elements  which  might  easily 
be  scparntcd.  Like  the  old  Roman  and  all  othirr  states 
thus  formed,  it  was  a  piece  of  darpenlry,  artificially 
held  together  by  outward  circumstances,  not  a  regular 
growth,  where  the  branch  grows  out  of  the  bole,  that 
out  of  the  root,  and  all  are  united  by  a  central  prin- 
riple  and  partake  of  a  common  origin  and  Iiivtory. 

Mr.  Preiicott  devotes  four  eliapters  to  thv  civilization 
of  Mexico,  and  one  to  Tezcuco.  His  materials  are 
derived  chiefly  from  Torqucniada,  C'lavigcro,  Sahagun, 
Gama,  the  works  which  have  appeared  in  France  and 
England  on  the  antiquttici*  of  Mexico,  the  writings 
of  Boturini  and  Istlilxochitl.  Of  these  authors 
C'lavigcro  is  the  best  known  to  general  renders.  Not- 
withslitnding  the  advantage  which  Mr.  Prescott  )ias 
in  coming  sixty  years  after  the   work  of  CUivig«ro 
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WM  published,  wc  must  confess  that  on  Uie  whole  the 
earlier  writer  has  given  the  more  satisfactory  account 
of  the  matter.  It  is  true,  Cliivigero  hn<)  »pacc  to  be 
minute  and  curious  in  particulars, —  for  nearly  two 
of  his  four  quarto  volumes  are  devoted  to  the  subject, 
hut  his  general  arrangement  is  better,  though  by  no 
means  perfect  or  pliilosopliical,- —  following  nn  inward 
principle, —  and  his  account  of  the  Mexican  institu- 
tions is  on  the  whole  more  distinct  as  well  as  more  com- 
plete. Yet  in  Bomc  details  Mr.  Prcscott  surpasscH  his 
predecessor. 

Mr.  PrcKOtt  gives  an  account,  sufficiently  lucid,  of 
what  may  be  mlled  the  Constitution  of  Mexico;  he 
speaks  intelligently  of  the  royal  power,  which  was  both 
leginlntive  and  executive.  He  gives  n  good  dwtcrip- 
tion  of  the  judicial  power,  certainly  n  very  remarka- 
ble institution  for  such  a  nation,  and  in  many  respects 
ft  very  wise  one.  But  his  account  of  the  nobles,  of 
their  power  and  position,  is  meagre  and  uniiatit(fne- 
tory.  He  does  not  tell  us  how  the  distinction  of  no- 
bilify  was  obtained. 

What  he  says  of  the  penal  laws  is  still  less  satis- 
factory, or  complete.  The  only  punishments  he  men- 
tions are  death,  slavery,  reduction  of  rank,  and  confis- 
cation of  proijcrty.  CUvigi-ro  adds  con/incment  in 
prison  and  banishment  from  tlie  country.  Prirans  as 
houses  of  punishment  generally  indicate  a  higher  civil- 
izittion  than  the  penally  of  death,  or  exile. 

Clavigero  has  given  the  fuller  and  more  satisfactory 
account  of  tlic  Mexican  system  of  slavery.  He  men- 
tions also  one  important  provision  of  the  penal  law 
omitted  by  Mr.  Prescott,  that  kidnapping  was  pun- 
ished with  death. 

Mr.  I'rc9cott*s  account  of  the  manner  of  collecting 
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the  revenue  is  full  and  clear.  The  same  must  be  said 
of  liJM  accoimt  of  th(^  militnry  t-stablishmcnt  of  Mex- 
ico. Still  tlje  reader  would  be  glad  to  know  whether 
the  Mldicn  were  voluntwrti  or  con.'teripU,  how  they 
were  fed,  and,  when  Auccuaaful  in  war,  what  share  of 
the  booty  belooj^cd  to  Ihcm.  Clitvigero  mentiona  a 
significant  fact,  that  there  were  three  military  orders, 
called  Princes,  Eagles,  and  Tigers  (Achautin,  Quauh- 
tin,  and  Oeelo).  Since  the  two  huit  arc  titles  of  hon- 
our, as  well  as  the  first,  they  furnish  an  important 
monument  of  the  ferocity  of  the  nation. 

The  civilisation  of  the  Mexicans  hajt  been  sometimes 
exalted  above  its  merit;  still  it  is  plain  they  had  at- 
tained a  pretty  high  degree  of  culture.  Yet  it  dif- 
fered in  many  respects  from  that  of  tlie  eastern  na- 
tions: it  was  a  civilization  without  the  cereal  gra»scs; 
without  wine,  milk  or  honey ;  without  swine,  sheep,  or 
goats;  without  the  horse  or  the  ass,  or  any  beast  of 
burtlien;  civiliKution  without  iron.  Mexico  Hccms  to 
Iiave  been  tlie  centre  of  refinement  for  all  North  Amer- 
ica. Agriculture,  one  of  the  earliest  arts,  seems  to 
have  tniTck'd  northward;  the  three  great  staples 
thereof  among  the  natives  of  North  America  in  the 
temperate  zone  —  maize,  beans,  and  various  species  of 
Die  pumpkin  or  ttquosh — had  journeyed  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Bay  o(  Pundy,  and  extended  In- 
land to  the  Rocky  Mountain*,  covering  a  groat  extent 
of  country  where  they  were  not  indigenous,  and  could 
not  exist  but  for  tlic  care  of  man. 

In  Mexico,  Ihc  fundamental  law  or  constitution  wax 
fixed  and  well  understood.  The  monarchy  was  elec- 
tive ;  though,  by  law  or  ciintom,  the  choice  must  be 
niailc  from  a  certain  family,  still  the  chief  was  chosen 
for   his   personal   qualities.     Montezuma    was   distin- 
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giibhed  as  a  soldier  and  a  priest  —  compatible  title* 
in  many  a  land  not  otherwise  very  barliarous  —  before 
In-  wu*  elected  king.  Throughout  North  America 
there  aeems  to  have  been  a  general  cu§tom  of  choosing 
i}K  ruler  among  tJtc  nephcwM  rather  thun  among  tlie 
aou  of  the  ftinner  chief. 

^le  judicial  power  was  carefully  separated  from  the 
executive.  Tlic  judge*  were  apiminted  hy  the  king  or 
chosen  hy  the  people,  and  heUi  their  office  for  life  or 
during  good  behavior.  The  Inwrs  seem  to  have  been 
well  administered.  Property  was  so  Hccure  that  bolts 
and  bars  were  not  needed.  Life^  liberty,  and  the 
honor  of  women  were  carefully  guarded,  and  necm  to 
have  been  more  secure  tlian  in  Scotland  at  the  same 
time.  Lnnds  were  held  in  severalty  and  by  a  certain 
(enure.  Almost  all  men  held  real  estate  in  their  own 
right.  In  the  most  densely  peopled  regions  there  was 
little  land  not  improved;  far  le.ss  than  at  the  present 
day,  as  we  judge.  The  law  of  descent  whs  fixedi  and 
well  understood.  The  right  of  testament  waa  uni- 
vcrnal. 

Historians  tell  us  that  the  laws  were  written,  and 
published  to  the  people.  We  think  they  exaggerate 
the  extent  of  a  written  Uw,  ami  the  power  of  the  Mex- 
icans to  record  laws  with  their  imperfect  mode  of  writ- 
ing. PerhHjw  Mr.  Prescati  with  others  has  falU-n 
into  a  slight  error  in  this  particular,  though  we  do 
not  »»y  this  with  much  confidence- 
Slavery  prevailed  in  a  mild  form.  Men  became 
slaves  by  judicial  sentence,  as  a  punishment  for  crime, 
by  selling  theiiiselvea,  or  from  being  noId  by  their  par- 
ents. The  slave  could  hold  property,  real  or  personal, 
and  devise  it  to  whom  be  would  ;  he  could  own  other 
slaves.     Tliis  was  not  a  privilege  which   the   Btaster 
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miglit  reroko,  but  n  right  nt  common  Inw.  The  Rlnve's 
life  wiu,  theorcticnlly,  nacrcr!  m  the  free  man's.  His 
children  were  all  free.  Nobility  wiis  hcrcditBry,  white 
Blnvcry  wnn  nicrdy  a  pcrHonftl  alTair,  and  did  not  at- 
taint the  blood.  Indeed,  the  slave  was  only  n  vassal, 
bound  to  render  crrtnin  Kcrviccs  to  his  fi-ndal  lord. 
Tliit  fwt  shows  thnt  the  nation  had  emerged  from  that 
state  where  man  ia  so  lazy  that  only  the  slave  cnn  be 
marie  to  endure  continuous  toil,  and  where  Slavery  ia 
the  chief  handmaid  of  Industry. 

Tlic  penal  laws  were  severe;  capita]  ofFences  were 
numerous.  Theft  was  punished  with  death,  as  it  was 
until  lately  in  England,  if  the  property  stolen  exceeded 
6v«  shillings  in  value.  Imprisonment,  fine,  exile,  and 
social  degradation  were  legid  puninhinentu  for  certain 
crinws.  The  revenues  of  the  nation  were  collected  in 
a  regular  and  constant  form.  As  in  most  despotic 
count ri<-<(,  the  taxes  were  enormous;  but  there  seems  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  they  were  so  excessive  as 
they  have  been  for  mnn^-  years  in  the  kingriom  of 
Naples;  perhaps  they  were  not  proportionately  so 
great  as  in  England  at  this  day.  Some  of  the  nobles 
were  exempt  from  taxation,  but  wc  know  not  whether 
this  exemption  was  the  reward  of  some  extraordinary 
WTvicc,  or,  as  in  France  before  the  Revolution,  came 
purely  from  the  selflshnesa  of  that  class  who  hnci  the 
power  to  withdraw  their  necks  from  the  common  yoke. 

War  was  conducti'd  in  a  «yittcmattc  manner:  regu- 
lariy  declared  and  commencc<l  in  a  formal  style.  Tlie 
art«  of  diplomacy  were  well  known,  and  (lie  rights  of 
ambasKadort  respected.  The  military  code  vtnx  min- 
ute in  its  provisions.  The  arms  of  the  Mexicans  were 
well  made  and  dwtructive.  Tliey  used  vhirlds  of 
wood,  and  body  armour  of  quilted  cotton.     They  had 
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cmbiittlcd  fortificntionB  of  stone,  well  situntcd  litid  con- 
Htnirtcd  with  tikill.  There  were  military  hospitals  for 
the  sick  Hnd  wounded  soldier^ — in^litutions  unldiown 
to  the  Etwtcni  world  tJU  long  after  the  time  of  Christ; 
hospitals  better  than  the  Spanish,  and  supplied  with 
Eiirfireons  more  fitithful. 

Their  cities  were  tmincrous  and  targe,  supplied  with 
water  by  aqueducts.  There  were  many  towns  contain- 
ing thirty  tlioii»and  inhnhitnntH;  the  capital  contained 
at  least  three  hundred  thousand.  In  his  second  official 
letter,  Cort^  Kay*  that  TUscola  wa«  larger  nnd  much 
strongL-r  than  (irnnailn  when  biken  from  the  Moors ; 
that  it  had  more  fine  houses,  nnd  was  better  supplied 
with  provisions.  Thirty  thousand  persons  were  daily 
in  its  markets,  to  buy  and  sell.  He  says  the  exterior 
aspect  of  Cholula  is  more  beautiful  than  any  town  in 
Spain.  From  a  single  temple  (Mezquitu)  he  counted 
four  hundred  other  temples  with  towers.  Houses  were 
built  of  wood,  of  sun-dried  hrick.^,  and  of  stone.  While 
in  Spain  labor  was  a  disgrace,  in  Mexico  it  was  held 
in  honor.  Tlic  calling  of  a  merchant  was  honornhle, 
and  he  sometimo"  nwe  to  distinction  in  the  stntc,  a  very 
remarkable  circumstance  in  a  nation  ao  warlike. 
Trading  in  slaves  seems  to  have  been  as  rpspoetahle 
among  the  Catos  of  Mexico  as  of  Rome.  Agriculture 
was  held  in  lilgh  and  deserved  esteem.  The  harder 
work  III  the  fields  was  jx-rformed  by  the  men ;  only  the 
light  work  fell  to  the  lot  of  women.  Great  pains  were 
taken  with  the  cultivation  of  flowers,  ornamental  gar- 
dening was  better  understood  in  Mexico  than  in  Eu- 
rope. In  some  places  the  land  was  arti^cially  watered, 
OS  among  the  Moor*  in  Spain.  There  were  floating 
gardens  on  the  take  of  Mexico.  In  the  large  cities 
there  were  public  gardens  of  great  extent  and  beauty. 
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Yet,  tliougl)  blcNHed  with  maize  and  potatoes,  the  Mex- 
icans lackL-tl  the  valuable  staples  of  Enstcrn  ngricul- 
turc' —  the  Diorc  usefiJ  gruiiiK,  the  vinf,  and  the  olive; 
rthtty  had  no  nid  from  tlie  ox  or  the  horAc,  not  even  from 
the  humbler  servant  of  the  plough,  the  ass, 

Tlic  meclianicH  wrought  with  adroitiicns  and  good 
taste,  in  wootl,  in  atone,  and  in  feather-work.  Their 
ycarthem  n-arc,  says  Cortes,  was  equal  to  the  best  in 
Spain.  Cotton  wiu  manufactured  and  dyod  with  taste 
and  skill.  Gold  and  silver  were  abundant,  and 
wrought  with  a  dexterity  which  rivalled  the  best  works 
of  Venice  and  Seville,  astonitihing  the  artiiits  of  Eu- 
rope. Tlicy  used  also  copper,  lead,  and  tin.  It  has 
been  said  —  we  doubt  if  corroclly  —  that  thoy  did  not 
know  the  power  of  fire  to  render  metala  more  pliant 
under  t]u>  hninnicr.  Iron  was  unknown,  in  its  pluoo 
tlieir  cutting  instniinents  were  made  of  obsidian  (itili), 
A  stone  which  takes  a  keen  edge,  though  tt  is  easily 
blunted.  For  money  they  used  gold-dust,  bits  of  tin, 
and  bttgs  of  cacao. 

The  public  ruudt  excited  the  admiration  of  tlic 
Spanianln,  and  were  probably  l)ettcr  than  they  left  at 
home.  Runners  went  with  such  speed  that  despatches 
were  cnrried  one  or  two  hundred  miUvt  in  n  day. 
Buildings  were  erected  along  the  road  side  for  thdr 
arcommodntion.  Indeed,  couriers  went  with  such 
rapidity  that  fifth  were  caught  in  llie  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  in  twenty-four  hours  were  two  hundred  miles  off, 
in  the  kitchen  of  Monteituiiia. 

There  were  botanic  gardens  in  several  Mexican  cit- 
m,  where  the  plants  were  scientificully  arranged.  Cor- 
t^  mentions  onv  two  leagues  in  circuniferL-nce;  it  con- 
tained an  aviary,  for  Mexico  is  the  country  of  birds, 
as  Afriai  of  bcjitts,  and  bwins  stocked  with  numerous 
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varieties  of  Jish.  At  thst  time  hucIi  gnrdvns  were  un- 
known in  Europe. 

The  Mexicans  had  attained  r  conitidcritblc  pro- 
ficiency in  science.  They  hiid  «  peouHnr  system  of 
notation,  counting  by  scores  and  not  by  tens, —  first 
they  took  the  five  difjits  of  one  hand,  then  of  thi-  ncxt« 
ttnd  in  like  iimiiner  the  ten  digiti  of  the  feet.  They 
had  made  a  measurement  of  tlie  year  more  exact  tlian 
thAt  of  the  Greeks  luid  Roinnn«.  Their  week  con- 
sisted of  five  days;  four  weeks,  or  twenty  days,  made 
u  month.  There  were  eighteen  months  in  the  year, 
and  tlien  five  days  were  intercalated  Uint  belonged  to 
no  month.  TIius  their  common  civil  year  consisted  of 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days.  But  in  every  one 
hundred  and  four  years,  it  is  said,  they  intercalated 
twenty-five  djiys  wliich  belonged  to  no  year.  Thus 
their  ctilendar  was  exceedingly  exact,  and  in  many 
years  then;  would  be  no  important  difference  between 
actual  and  ciilctilated  time.  Their  day  was  divided 
into  sixteen  hours;  they  had  sundials  for  time-pieces; 
thi-y  undorstnnd  the  caiwes  of  an  eclipse,  and  knew  the 
perintls  of  the  solaticeti  and  the  equinoxes. 

Women  shared  in  social  festivitiex  witli  the  men. 
Polygamy  was  allowed,  as  throughout  all  North  Amer- 
ica, oud  as  with  the  Hebrews  before  Christ;  wealthy 
men,  nnd  especially  kings,  had  many  wives;  yet  the 
custom  seems  limited  to  such,  as  indeed  it  must  have 
been  everywhere. 

The  languages  of  tlie  various  nations  of  Mexico 
were  remarkable  for  that  pcculinrity  called  agglutina- 
tion by  philologists,  which  chaructenxes  all  tlic  dialects 
of  America,  with  perhaps,  but  a  single  exception,  and 
forms  tlic  linguistic  distinction  of  the  Anicriivm  race. 
Their  language  was  copious,  regular  and  coniprehen- 
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tive.  Tlie  Mcxicatts  Iiad  a  rude  mode  of  writing,  b; 
pictures  and  symbols,  which  enabled  them  to  ri'cord 
events,  to  truiismit  and  prticnc  informntidn.  By 
EQcaBs  of  this  help  they  recorded  tJieir  laws,  their  ju- 
dicial tr«n»nctir)iis,  und  wrote  their  civil  history.  They 
wrote  poetry  in  the  same  manner.  We  would  speak 
with  becominff  diffidence  in  this  matter,  which  wc  cer- 
tainly hav<-  not  been  uhle  to  inveHtigate  to  our  own  «at- 
Ufitction,  and  modestly  exprcsH  our  fear  that  the  art 
of  writinf^  itinonf;  tlic  Mi-xtcans  hux  been  n  good  deal 
ot-errated.  We  doubt  tjiat  an  ordinary  poem  could  be 
reconk-d  in  Mexicnn  characters.  Still,  this  art  of 
writing  seems  to  have  been  more  perfect  than  th« 
Egyptian  in  the  time  of  the  pyramids,  tis  indeed  their 
language  wun  more  coplouti  and  better  developi;d| 
t)iough  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the  Chinese. 

There  were  schools  for  the  ithication  of  the-  children. 
Elderly  women,  serving  aUo  as  priestesses,  took  charge 
of  the  girls;  the  priests  instructed  the  boj-s.  The 
former  IviLrncd  vanou.i  feminine  emplojnu-iit.i,  were 
taught  to  be  mo<]est,  and  to  jiay  "  entire  obedience  and 
respect  to  their  husbands."  Boys  were  taught  to  work 
and  to  fight ;  thi-y  Here  instructed  in  the  art  of  writ- 
ing; they  learned  the  traditionary  lore  of  their  coun- 
try, and  studied  »uch  sciences  a*  the  Mexioin  knew; 
tlicy  learninl  the  principles  of  government,  and  were 
taught  to  hate  vice  and  love  virtue  ■ —  to  practice  the 
duties  of  natural  religion.  To  tliis,  of  cour«0(  wa« 
adderl  an  acquaintance  with  the  national  niylliulogy 
and  the  rites  of  the  popular  worsliip.  This  education 
wu  no  doubt  rude,  and  limited  to  a  comparatively 
■null  portion  of  the  people.  'Iliere  was  a  general 
Board  of  Education,  called  the  Council  of  Music.  All 
this,  wc  Mitpect,  is  a  good  deal  more  complete  on  ixtper 
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than  it  wan  in  fact ;  but  Diaz  infomiit  ur  that  Montc- 
r.uniu  intended  to  kocp  some  of  tJtc  Spnndinrdx,  whom 
he  hoped  t(>  conqitrr,  for  nchoahnastcrs,  and  emploj 
them  in  tencltin^  tlie  people. 

In  tlicir  religion  tlio  Mrxicnn*  wore  polythoists.  It 
is  not  easy  to  (jol  at  llie  facts  respecting  this  matter, 
for  the  aiitl)or«  w  depend  upon  set-in  tinconsciiMisly  to 
have  lent  a  coloring  to  what  tliey  describe,  and  much  of 
the  ChriKtinn  tnidition  or  doctrine  has  f;ot  minftlcd 
with  the  oplnionit  of  the  imlivvs.  Rut  it  in  snid  that 
they  believed  in  one  supreme  Creator;  thej  addressed 
him  a*  "the  God  by  »h«m  we  live;'*  "invisible,  in- 
corporeal, one  God,  of  perfect  perfection  and  purity  ;** 
"  under  whose  wing  we  find  repose  and  n  sure  defence." 
There  were  other  gods  beside  him;  the  inosl  popular 
was  their  God  of  W«r,  for  the  Mexicans  were  a 
fcrocioiu  people,  and  this  peculiarity  appears  also  in 
their  mode  of  religion.  In  eoiniiion  with  utmost  every 
nation  of  the  earth,  and  perhaps  with  all,  they  believed 
in  the  immortality  of  (he  kouI  and  the  doctrine  of  fu- 
ture retribution.  In  the  Mexican  heaven  there  were 
two  drgri.-e«  of  hrippinexH,  of  which  the  warrior  had 
the  higher.  The  Raman  poet  had  got  beyond  this. 
There  were  three  degrees  of  punishment  in  hell. 
"  KUriiiil  ditmiiution,"  it  1ms  U'en  said,  "  is  not  learned 
by  tlie  mere  light  of  nature,  but  is  one  of  the  tntths 
of  revelation;"  so  wc  suppose  the  Mexicans  were  in- 
debted to  their  Spanish  conquerors  for  this  article  of 
the  creed.  The  pricsta  were  a  distinct  class,  numerous 
and  respected,  mid,  as  in  nearly  alt  countries,  the  best 
educated  clas.i.  Tliey  served  (iod  with  an  abundance 
of  forms,  rites,  ceremonies,  fasts,  and  mortifications 
of  the  flesh, —  accorrling  to  Mr.  Prescott's  quotation, 
"  In  hope  to  merit  heaven  by  making  earth  a  hell." 
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Hovr«ver,  in  this  respect  their  conqueror*  taught  them 
man;  devices  which  the  sim[jli;  Mexicans  did  not  know 
before,  'l^w  Mtxic&ta  do  not  appear  to  have  practiced 
an;  ritual  mutilation  of  the  body  as  tlic  Hebrews  and 
Mahometans  do  to  tliis  c\ay.  The  prienthood  was 
not  hereditary,  or  even  heritable,  as  it  secius.  It  did 
not  necessarily  last  for  life.  There  was  only  a  mova- 
ble prienthood,  not  »  cMtc  perpetuating  its  traditions 
and  its  rites  in  a  single  family  from  age  to  age.  The 
chief  priest  was  elected,  though  it  does  not  appear  by 
wliom.  Some  elderly  women  served  as  prieatesscs.  The 
Mesioans  had  some  rites  which  strangely  resembled 
the  Christian:  —  they  haptizetl  their  children  by  sprin- 
kling: the  priests  luiird  confession  and  gave  absolu- 
tion from  sin,  and,  what  is  remarkable,  this  absolu- 
tion not  only  wa-s  thought  to  save  a  man  from  future 
torment,  but  actually  held  good  and  gave  deliverance 
in  n  court  of  justice  on  earth.  There  was  a  Mexican 
goddess,  CioacoatI  was  her  name,  whe  seems  closely  re- 
lated to  mother  Eve ;  she  was  "  the  first  goddess  who 
brought  forth ;"  she  "  beqticuthed  Uic  sufferings  of 
childbirth  to  women ;"  and  by  her  **  sin  came  into 
the  world."  There  was  also  a  Mexican  Noah,  Coxcos, 
who  surviv<-d  a  deluge,  and  has  often  been  taken  for 
Uie  mytliical  patriarch  of  the  Hebrew  legend. 

There  is  mucli  that  is  revolting  in  the  worship  of 
savage  nations ;  &onie  of  Uie  (liHgusting  features  thereof 
remain  lon^;  after  civilization  has  swept  away  civil  and 
social  mouEitronitieit.  The  nio<tt  hideous  tiling  con- 
nected witli  the  Mexican  worship  was  the  sacrifice  of 
human  beings.  Human  sjkcriflces  have  been  common 
with  all  nations  at  certain  stages  of  titeir  development. 
Tlie  custom  was  well  known  among  the  Greeks  and 

Komans;  the  story  of  Abraham  is  a  lasting    monu- 
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ment  of  iU  existence  nmong  the  Hebrews.  But  in  no 
country  did  this  nbomination  prevail  to  so  grcnt  a  dc- 
gnv.  To  ronder  tlic  ghn^lly  sucTirn'e  jilill  worse,  the 
worshippers  devoured  the  flesh  of  the  victims.  Cnn- 
nibalism  was  solemnly  practiced  throughout  Mexico. 
Huiiiiiri  hlood  wus  the  holiest  siieranient.  The  number 
of  victims  is  variously  stated;  one  authority  mentions 
more  than  eighty  thousand  in  n  single  day,  un  extraor- 
dinary orejision ;  otlu-rs  hut  fifty  in  a  year,  the  esti- 
mate of  Las  Casas.  Mr.  Prcscott  thinks  it  safe  to 
admit  that  thousands  were  sacrificed  each  year.  Diaz 
declares  that  tln-re  must  have  been  more  than  a  hun- 
dred thousand  skulls  of  these  victims  in  n  single  placCt 
and  Goniara  relates  thut  two  companions  of  Cort& 
counted  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  thousand  in  n 
single  edifice.  No  apology  enn  be  attempted  for 
tucti  an  Abomination;  but  the  itame  thing  is  adled  by 
different  names  in  different  places.  In  thirty-five 
years  King  Ilcnry  VIH.  put  to  death  seventy-two 
thousand  of  his  subjects  by  the  hands  of  the  public 
executioner;  many  thousand  Moors  were  butchered  by 
the  Spiinisli  soldienc,  after  resistance  was  over,  in  the 
time  of  Ferdinand  and  Lsabella ;  a  great  number  were 
put  to  death  with  more  terrible  torments  by  the  most 
holy  court  of  the  Inqtiisition.  A  Mexican  would  write 
that  all  these  were  sacrificed  to  God.  Human  sacri- 
fices in  Mexico  excited  the  just  horror  of  Cort^  and  his 
companions,  while  the  butcheries  in  Hpain  perlinps  did 
not  disturb  them  at  all.  Pew  things  can  be  conceived 
of  more  abhorrent  than  the  human  sacrifices  and  can- 
nibalism of  the  Mexicans:  their  civilization  deprived 
them  of  the  excuse  which  »beltcrs  the  Fiji  and  New 
Zealander.  Yet  these  men -slaughterers  endeavored 
to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  their  victims.     Mr.  Fwi- 
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cott  shows  a  jtiflt  and  hearty  horror  of  this  unnatural 
mode  of  worship.  But  one  uf  their  godK,  Qvictznkoatl, 
it  is  Maid,  taught  *'  a  more  spirituaUzing  religion,  in 
which  the  onlj  Bacri6ec8  were  the  fruit*  and  flowers 
of  Uic  Jiciwon." 

We  come  next  to  the  conqueitt  of  Mexico  by  Cortfe. 
He  6nt  heard  the  name  of  Montezuma  about  Enxter, 
in  lfil9;  on  St.  Hijipolytus'  day,  August  IStJi,  1JS81, 
the  Spaniards  carried  the  capital  by  assault,  and  the 
Mexican  empire  lay  nt  their  disposal.  Montezuma 
Iiad  died  a  captive;  Guateinozin,  his  successor,  was  in 
their  lands.  Yet  Cortes  invaded  this  powerful  em- 
pire with  but  n  handful  of  soldieni.  When  he  left 
Cuba,  February  10th,  1519,  he  had  one  hundred  and 
ten  nuirinerK,  five  hundred  and  (ifty-threc  soldierii,  ten 
heavy  guns,  four  falconets,  and  sixteen  horses;  he 
hod  also  about  two  hundred  Indians.  Two  horses  were 
subsequently  added,  ami  eighteen  nx^n ;  fifteen  men 
were  sent  away  from  the  expedition,  and  there  were 
other  but  inchnsiileruble  loi^ejt.  He  actunlly  bc|;an  his 
march  into  Mexico  with  about  four  hundred  foot  and 
fifteen  horse,  and  seven  pieces  of  artillery,  such  as  it 
was.  At  the  same  time,  he  had  iiIko  thirteen  hundred 
Indian  worriors  and  one  thousand  'I'anianes  or  purlers, 
men  of  burthen.  The  number  of  Indians  was  soon  in- 
creased to  three  thousand.  When  ho  first  entered  Mex- 
ico against  the  will  of  the  vacillating  monarch,  his 
whole  force  was  less  than  seven  thousand  men :  but 
foiir  hundred  of  these  were  SfMiniards.  After  he  bad 
been  driven  from  the  city,  and  had  been  reinforced  by 
others  of  his  countrymen  wbo  .joined  the  expedition, 
when  he  reviewed  his  forces  at  Teicuco,  be  lutd  eighty- 
seven  horse,  eight  hundred  and  eighteen  foot,  of  wboin 
one  hundred  and  eight  were  orquebusiers  and  cros*- 
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bowmen,  three  large  field-pieccB  of  iron,  and  fifteen 
Kiiinllcr  f;un»  of  brnvs. 

Such  were  the  forces  with  wliich  (!ort&  invadetl  and 
finnlljr  conquered  a  country  containin;;  mure  inluibi- 
tantti,  to  say  the  li-ant,  than  Uie  kingdom  of  Spain 
nt  that  time,  uith  the  capital  as  large  and  populous 
n»  Seville  and  Cordova  united,  or  twice  iia  great  as 
Milan.  Certainly  the  motit  daring  enterprise  of  an- 
cient time*  becomes  tiimc  in  comparison  with  this. 
True,  there  were  some  circuniittancea  which  favored 
the  enterprise.  Had  there  been  no  dissensions  in  tlic 
Mcxioiin  c-mpirr,  Iiiai  ulteinpt  would  have  been  In  vain; 
without  his  Indian  allies  he  would  soon  have  been  cut 
off.  Then  he  was  aided  by  the  Kupcnttition  of  the 
times.  Then-  was  n  prophecy  current  among  the  Mexi- 
cans which  Coriiis  was  thought  to  fulfil.  There  vras 
n  story  of  Quctznlcontl,  a  mythical  person  worxhippcd 
ftfl  n  god;  he  hot]  taught  the  Mexicans  agriculture, 
the  u»e  of  nictalH,  and  the  arts  of  government,  and 
opposed  humiin  saerificcs  which  he  rould  not  prevent; 
he  had  a  fair  complexion  and  a  flowing  beard,  the 
patriarch  of  the  golden  age  of  Mexico;  he  had  left 
the  country,  embarking  for  TIapallan,  tlie  Mexican 
Eden  or  Atlantis,  but  the  prophecy  said  he  would  re- 
turn and  resume  the  posfn-.tnion  of  the  empire.  Tlie 
Mexican  saw  Cort&,  and  said :  "  This  is  Quetznlcoatl 
returned  from  pHrodisc."  The  Spaniards  were  "  white 
gods."  Montezuma  himself  aeems  to  have  shared  this 
opinion.  This  "  random  shot  of  prophecy,"  as  Mr. 
Prescott  cnIN  If,  seem*  to  have  hit  the  mark,  and  pp^ 
pared  the  nation  for  conquest. 

Then  the  Spaniards  were  Caucasians,  and  hod  the 
orgnnit-  superiority  of  that  race;  besides,  (hey  were  far 
in  advance  of  the  Mexicans  in  the  art  of  war.     Tbejr 
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had  horses,  stcci,  tiliipti,  gun|>aw(l<;r,  iiitrnkcU,  and  can- 
non;   tlu"^'    undemfood   the  value  of  concerted   nctioiii 

fand  of  well-ordered  movements  on  the  field  of  hntllc; 
thcj  had  weapons  of  offence  und  defence  far  superior 
to  those  of  their  opponents.  If  Hoston  could  be  in- 
vaded by  an  army  that  should  land  ut  Provincttown, 
necend  in  balloons,  and  from  u  single  position  recon- 
noitre the  n'liole  state  of  MassachuHLtts,  and  from  the 
extremity  of  Cape  Cod  should  bombard  tliis  city,  ler- 
eling  whole  blocks  of  houMes  at  a  single  shot;  if  they 
had  swords  which  could  pierce  through  a  plouglishare 
OS  casilj'  as  silk  or  cotton  cloth,  and  firc-nrms  which 
shot  through  tlie  most  solid  walls  of  brick  and  stone 
M  readily  as  a  rifle-ball  goe§  through  a  glass  window ; 
if  they  had  animuU  trainnd  to  wur  ten  times  larger 
than  the  elephant,  as  heavy  as  the  largest  locomotire 
•tckm-eaginc,  swifter  than  that,  and  more  diffirult  to 
encounter — beauts  of  war  that  trod  down  horse,  foot, 
and  dragoons,  trampling  the  artillery  itself  Into  the 
ground;  if,  in  addition  to  thin,  the  inrndi'r*  were  clad 
in  armour  bullet-proof,  were  each  stronger  than  ten 
common  men,  had  a  skill,  a  foresight,  a  daring,  and  s 
patient  courage  proportionate  to  tlii-ir  instnunenls  of 
destruction,  and  a  cruelty  not  inferior  to  their  cour- 
age; und  if,  still  more,  it  was  currently  believed  that 

Lthc  Book  of  Roelations  had  predicted  tliat  thoy  should 

Iconie  and  conquer  the  land ;  if  whole  countries  were 
ready  to  help  tlie  inradera, —  then  we  should  be  con- 
fronted with  foes  which  would  bear  about  the  same 
relation  to  us  that  the  Spaniardit  bore  to  the  Mexi- 
Considering  all  these  things,  the  success  of  the 

'eonqueror.t,  niarveltous  a*  it  apjicars,  is  less  remarka- 
ble than  the  courage  and  patience  with  which  the 
Mcxkaoa  resisted  tlic   attack.     Hod  the  Spaatarda 
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known  the  full  extent  of  the  difficulty,  even  the  iron 

heart  of  CctUh  inuwt  have  failed  him. 

But  we  must  aak.  What  right  had  the  Spaniards 
to  invudc  Mexico  and  possess  themselves  of  its  soil? 
Mr.  PreKCott  examin<«  thU  quution  in  an  iiniiBtisfac- 
torj  manner,  and,  we  arc  sorry  to  say  it,  (fives  an  un- 
just nnxwer,  but  in  nceordnncc  with  the  spirit  in  which 
hit)  three  hintoricHl  worlcH  have  been  written.  An  un- 
prejudiced man  must  say  the  Spaniards  had  no  claim 
to  Mexico  but  thKt  of  the  stout  iind  wcll-nrmed  high- 
wayman to  the  purse  of  the  undefended  traveler; 
the  right  of  the  pirate  over  the  unprotected  ship  of 
the  niiTchnnt.  It  is  true,  the  Spanish  monarch  hud  a 
conveyance  from  the  Pope,  which  in  reality  gave  no 
hettcr  title  and  was  worth  no  more  than  the  compen- 
dious transftr  offcri-d  by  the  tempter  in  the  Bible  — 
"all  these  will  I  give  thee  if  thou  wilt  fall  down  and 
worship  me."  Neither  I'ope  nor  Satan  could  alienate 
an<l  convey  what  lie  did  not  pottMess.  We  think  it 
cannot  be  maintained  in  natural  law  that  a  savage  tribe 
iuLi  n  right  to  arrest  civilisation  in  any  given  spot, 
to  keep  a  continent  for  a  hunting-field  dwelt  in  by 
a  few  wild  beasts  and  wild  men.  It  is  commonly,  per- 
haps universally,  rtmcedM  llmt  a  nation  has  eminent 
domain  over  the  lands  of  the  individual,  and  allows 
iiim  to  hold  them  in  individual  severalty  for  hin  pri- 
vate welfare  when  not  adverse  to  the  general  good  of 
the  state;  even  to  bequeath  them  to  his  successor,  sub- 
ject to  the  same  condition.  So  tlie  human  race  has  em- 
inent domain  over  the  lands  of  each  particular  nation, 
allowing  it  to  hold  in  national  severalty  for  the  nation's 
welfare,  when  not  adverse  to  the  universal  good  of 
mankind.  As  there  is  a  solidarity  of  the  nation,  am 
.it)  there  of  the  race,  and  rights  and  duties,  natioDal 
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or  univcrsn],  thence  accruing.  But  when  the  nation 
t«k<-«  the  InniU  of  the  individiml,  which  )w  htuf  n  ^od 
natural  title  to,  thcjf  iiitist  fully  iiKlcinnify  thnt  in- 
dividiuil  for  his  landi,  else  it  is  robbery;  nnd  robbery 
by  a  nation,  and  for  thr  .khIcc  of  tho  greatest  majority 
of  its  citizcnst  is  no  better  in  itself  than  if  done  by  ont- 
mam  in  bis  own  nnme, —  it  ix  Ktill  robbi-ry,  itpoliiition 
contrary  to  natural  law.  The  snine  holds  ^ood  be- 
tween any  ont:  nation  and  nmnkind,  bi.-twi.t-n  the  lutv- 
age  and  th«  civilized  who  may  auunic  to  represent  the 
conscious  now  of  mankind.  This  idea  sviins  to  have 
bcvo  in  the  mind  of  IIk-  Hcttk-r^  of  New  England;  if 
not  in  th«ir  mind,  they  acted  as  if  it  were,  llie  pil* 
gnm  and  the  puritan  knvw  that  the  naked  HNVag«s 
of  MasHarhuNetls  had  no  natural  right  adverse  to  the 
welfare  of  the  human  race,  no  right  to  keep  the  land 
a  wilderni.-?ui  and  shut  eivilization  out  of  it  forever; 
but  they  knew,  also,  that  though  the  eiviliiscd  man  rep- 
resented the  higher  con<iciou*nc*rs  of  mankind,  and, 
BO  far  as  that  went  represented  the  hiHimii  race,  still 
he  had  no  right,  whatever  necessity  ctniipclled  him,  to 
take  from  the  MtvNgi,i(,  against  tlivir  will,  ull  tlxut 
tliey  had  or  anything  that  they  had,  without  returning 
them  a  complete  ctiuivnlent  therefor.  So  these  settlers 
of  New  England  did  not  rely  on  the  grant  of  the  Eng- 
lish king  for  their  title  to  the  Indian  land :  they 
bought  it  of  the  Indians,  took  a  deed,  recortled  the 
transfer,  an<)  honestly  paid  for  it  —  a  small  consider- 
ation, but  enough  to  extinguish  the  title,  and  more  than 
it  wan  worth  to  the  Indians  theniselves.  But  in  New 
England  no  Indian  owned  land  in  severalty,  nmre  than 
wind  and  water,  excepting  the  spot  his  wigwam  cov- 
ered, and  the  little  patdi  subjected  to  the  riKle  til- 
lage of  hia  wife.     These  were  Uic  only  Kpots  with 
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which  ho  hi«J  mixed  up  his  labor.  There  wns  enough 
for  all,  and  therefore  personal  and  exclusive  appro- 
priution  hnd  linrdlj  begun.  At  the  merest  caprice, 
the  Indian  left  his  place  to  whomsoever  might  tnke  it, 
and  himself  sought  another  —  us  free  as  the  beaver 
or  the  wild-cat,  who  like  liim  respected  the  appropria- 
tion o(  another.  This  tract  belonged  to  the  Narra- 
gnnsctts,  thnt  to  the  Pcquods.  There  was  appropria- 
tion by  the  tribe,  not  by  the  individual.  The  title 
of  the  Narrngfinsrtts  wan  good  a.*  againKt  the  Pequads, 
or  any  other  tribe,  but  each  man  of  that  trihc  took  any 
of  the  national  lands  not  previously  appropriated,  aa 
freely  aa  he  took  the  air  and  the  water  whidi  was  not 
in  another  man's  mouth.  The  chief  of  the  tribe 
seems  to  have  acted  as  trustee,  and  in  that  capacity 
gave  his  quitclaim  deed  to  the  chief  of  the  white  men, 
acting  in  behalf  of  the  rest,  and  conveyed  away  the 
title  of  the  tribi.'.  Tlw  Indian  parted  with  his  land 
for  a  "  good  consideration,"  for  "  value  received." 

In  ML'xico  the  case  was  quite  different.  Almost  all 
tlie  valuable  land  was  owned  in  severalty;  individuals 
had  mixed  their  labor  with  the  soil,  owning  it  as  much 
ns  they  owned  tlie  fish-hook  they  bad  made,  or  the 
ear  of  corn  they  had  grown ;  owned  it  as  completely  a* 
a  man  can  own  the  sml.  The  Mexicans  were  a  civilized 
people;  the  lands  in  the  valley  of  Me^cico  were  as  well 
cultivated  as  the  lands  in  Granada,  the  garden  of  Eu- 
rope; tbe  natives  had  not  stopped  in  their  progress^ 
aa  Mr.  Prencott  thinks  the  MoorK  had  done  in  Spain, 
and  their  land  therefore  could  not  be  claimed  as  a 
derelict  of  civilization;  on  the  contrary,  they  seem  to 
have  been  in  a  state  of  rapid  advance,  a*  much  so  as 
the  Spanish  nation  itself.  The  superior  inilture  of  the 
Spanish  gave  him  no  right  to  tliesc  lands  without  inr 
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dcmnifj'ing  the  individual  owners, —  no  more  than  tlie 
Enfflish  have  to  Oiina,  or  thc^  Dutch  to  Turkey;  no 
more  thitn  the  New  Englnndcrs  would  huve  to  seise 
Spain  and  Italy  at  this  day.  The  Spaniard  could  not 
plead  necessity,  like  the  pilgrims, — 'poor,  persecuted, 
and  just  escaped  from  tlie  €>ccan, —  who  took  a  fish 
and  ftonie  com  in  their  extremity,  when  Uicy  landod 
on  Cape  Cod.  and  cjircfuDy  pnid  for  both  when, 
montlis  nftcrwordH,  tlicy  found  the  ownem!  Oppres- 
sion never  planted  a  single  Spaniard  in  America.  The 
Moors  were  not  allowed  to  migrate  tliitlier,  under  the 
adminixt  ration  of  Fcniinand  and  Isabella.  The  Span- 
iards did  not  attempt  or  pretend  to  buy  a  title  to  the 
hind.  Their  claim  was  the  claim  of  the  pirate.  It  is 
true,  the  Pope  as  head  of  the  human  race,  trustee  for 
■I]  mankind,  and  vicegerent  of  Almighty  God,  gave 
a  title  to  America,  (kiuld  CorliJs  and  the  others  hold 
under  that?  Mr.  Prc«cott  thinks  they  could  satisfy 
thdr  own  consciences  in  that  way  and  though  the 
conveyance  were  worthless  in  itself,  they  would  be  sub- 
jectively in  tlic  right.  But  the  Pope  gave  s  grant  of 
lands  subject  to  this  condition,  the  heathen  must  be 
converted.  If  that  were  not  done,  the  title  failed, 
through  breach  of  covenant.  We  sliall  sec  how  this 
was  attended  to. 

Mr.  Prcscott  says  the  desire  of  converting  the  natives  f- 
was  "  paramount  to  every  calculation  of  persona!  in-  \ 
tcKst  in  the  breast  of  Corife."  We  are  amazed  at  a 
statement  so  gratuitous  and  irreooncilnble  with  the 
facts  of  the  ca<te;  we  should  say  that  the  calculation 
of  personal  interest  was  always  paramount  to  the  de- 
sire of  converting  the  nativeo.  Mr.  Pr<»cott  says, 
"  There  was  nothing  which  the  Spanish  government 
bad  more  earnestly  at  heart  tlian  tJie  conversion  of  the 
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Indians."  We  wish  there  were  some  facts  to  HUxtnin 
the  assertion.  It  is  true,  a  pretence  was  often  ma^le 
of  u  dcuire  to  CtiristiMnize  the  Indiana.  Velasquez  in- 
Rtruct*  Corl^a  "  to  bear  in  mind,  above  all  things, 
that  the  object  which  the  Spanish  monarch  had  most 
at  heart  wns  tlie  convcrtion  of  the  Indians;"  he  was, 
however,  to  iinjiress  on  them  the  grandeur  and  good- 
ness of  his  roval  master,  and  to  invite  them  "  to  give 
in  their  uUogiunrc  to  him,  and  to  manifest  it  by  regal- 
ing him  with  such  comfortable  presents  of  gold,  pcarU, 
and  precious  Ktones,  as,  by  showing  their  good  will, 
would  secure  hU  favor  ami  protection."  Imagine, 
oh  gentle  or  simple  readers,  imagine  the  American 
bunrd  of  foreign  miNKionarioM  sending  out  their  ser- 
vants to  China  with  such  instructions,  asking  for 
"  comfortable  presents  "  of  silks,  and  Sycec  silver,  and 
teal  Imagine,  also,  tlic  admiration  of  the  C^axtilisn 
court,  if  Cortes  had  believed  that  "  the  conversion  of 
the  Indians  "  was  "  the  object  which  the  Spanish  mon- 
arch had  niotit  at  heart,"  and  had  convertetl  the  whole 
of  Mexico,  overturned  every  idol,  sending  them  all  as 
trophies  to  his  "  moxt  noble,  powerful,  mid  catholic 
prince,  invincible  emperor,  and  our  sovereign  lord," 
planted  the  cross  on  every  ttrocalli,  but  the  Spanish 
flag  nowhere,  and  hud  not  sent  home  n  tiingle  ounce  of 
gold,  nor  gained  an  inch  of  land !  Imagine  the  honors, 
the  triumphal  procesKion*,  that  would  have  been  his 
welcome  home  to  old  ('astile!  Mr.  Prewcott,  in  the 
Tcry  teeth  of  facts,  maintains  that  Cortes  took  thia 
part  of  hi.i  in»tr«clion»  to  the  letter,  and  with  him 
that  the  conversion  of  the  natives  was  paramount  "  to 
every  cidculntion  of  personal  interest."  His  "  first  ob- 
ject," says  Mr.  Prescott,  "  was  to  reclaim  the  natives 
from  tiieir  gross  idolatry-,  and  to  substitute  a  purer 
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form  of  worsliip.  .  .  .  He  was  prepared  to  um 
force  if  milder  inonns  sliould  prove  iuelTfclimi."  He 
felt  "  he  liad  a  higli  inUaioti  to  perform  as  s  soldier  of 
the  cross."  Cartex  comes  to  St.  Junn  do  UUon,  as 
it  IK  now  cii]]<-f],  and  invites  the  nativcK  "  to  abandon 
their  cursed  idols,  abolish  humftn  sacrifice,  and  abstuiti 
from  kidnapjiiiig."  Everybody  known  the  fable  of 
the  I''ox  turned  Preacher;  it  is  less  remarkable  thnn  the 
historical  and  kindred  fublc  of  Cortes  turned  inia- 
sionary. 

This  confessor  of  the  fnith.  this  missionary  of  the 
Lord,  this  f^reiit  first  apontk'  to  the  Gentiles  of  Tc* 
nochtitlan,  comes  to  Tabasco,  full  of  war  and  Chris- 
tinnity,  resolved,  as  Mr.  PruKCott  confesses,  to  build 

"his   fiiith   upon 
The  holy  text  of  pike  mid  giuL." 

The  natives  opposed  tlic  entrance  of  armed  strangers, 
as  the  Dutch  or  the  Portuguese  would  linvc  done. 
Coort^«  nnide  pruclnniation,  and  ii.wured  tbeni  that  "  if 
blood  were  spilt  the  sin  would  lie  in  their  heads." 
They  answered  with  shouts  of  defiance  and  a  shower 
of  arrows.  He  took  the  town,  and  two  days  after  h*id 
a  severe  battle  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  country. 
Of  course  the  Spaniards  were  victorious,  and  the  In- 
dians Huffered  great  loas;  some  say  one  tliousand  were 
slain,  some  tliirty  thousand.  The  battle  was  fought 
on  Lady  Day,  the  day  of  the  niiriiculoun  conception  of 
the  mother  of  tiod.  The  battle  was  a  good  typo  of 
the  **  annunciation  "  brought  by  this  new  Gabriel  to 
the  American  Virgin.  As  the  primitive  Christians,  it 
is  said,  had  miraculous  assistance  in  wielding  their 
spiritual  weapons,  so  these  devout  heralds  of  the  fatlh, 
"  Hokliers  of  the  cros*,"  and  "  followers  of  ttit  Lamb," 
had     aid     from     on     high  —  a     celestial     ctiainpion 
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"  mounted  on  hia  grey  wai^horse,  heading  the  rescue, 
and  trAtnpliDpt  over  the  bodies  of  the  ftillcn  infideln!" 
Cortts  thotiglit  it  WHS  his  own  tutelarv  saint, —  Saint 
Peter,  a  patron  not  wholly  unsuitable  for  such  ft  client, 
— ■"  but,"  say*  Pi/nrro  y  On-Unnii,  "  the  common  and 
indubitable  opinion  is,  that  it  was  our  glorious  apostle, 
Snint  James,  the  bulwork  and  snfegimrd  of  (lie  na- 
tion." After  the  battle  the  Indiana  were  "  converted," 
and  the  event  eelcbratcd  on  Pulm  Sunday.  *'  Behold 
thy  King  romeUi  unto  tliet;  meek  "  inuNt  have  been 
sung  witli  great  unction  that  sabbath  morn,  and  the 
lesson  for  the  day,  "  C(«nc  unto  mc,  ye  that  Inbour  and 
Are  heavy  laden,"  must  have  delighted  Saint  Peter  and 
Saint  James,  heard  "In  this  connection!"  A  city 
was  nfferwards  built  on  th<-  hiittle-field ;  it*  name  com- 
memorates the  day,  the  deed,  and  the  Christianity  of 
these  apostles  —  Saint  Mary  of  Victory ! 

At  Componlla  Cortes  tried  his  hand  at  the  deliglitful 
work  of  conversion;  the  Indian  monarch,  however,  de- 
clared his  own  gods  were  good  enough  for  him,  and 
he  rould  not  comprehend  how  the  Creator  of  the  uni- 
verse **  could  condescend  to  take  the  form  of  humanity, 
with  it«  inflrmiticH  and  ills,  and  wander  about  the 
earth,  the  voluntary  victim  of  ....  those 
whom  hilt  breath  had  called  into  existence."  Poor  be* 
nighted  heathen !  To  Cort^  thiH  was  easy  as  drawing 
his  sword.  However,  the  nation  was  converted  —  at 
least  the  temples.  Here,  though  not  for  the  first 
or  last  timcy —  for  "  the  things  that  are  seen  are  tem- 
poral "  and  require  to  Ijc  renewed,—  tliese  devout  apos- 
tle* receivi-il  a  foretaste  of  tlicir  reward,  in  the  form 
of  "  eight  Indian  maidens,  richly  dressed,  wearing 
cottan  and  omnmenLs  of  gold,  with  a  number  of  female 
slaves  to  wait  on  them."    The  chief  requested  tiiut  they 
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might  )K>conie  wivcit  of  tho  Spuiii^i  ciiptitins.  "Cortea 
received  tlie  damscla  courteously,"  auch  was  his  zc«! 
for  Christ  in  nity,  hut  toi<i  tlic  ciiciqui:  t\wy  must  first 
be  buptizeti."  "  t'arqite  rriamera  no  era  permitido 
i  kombreg,  hijos  (If  U  Iglet'ta  d't  Diot,  tener  commercio 
C071  idolalraa!  "  Similnr  comforters  were  frequently 
"  added  to  tlic-ir  number."  B<'rn»l  Diaz,  a  very  plain- 
spoken  old  soldier,  who  cared  not  over  much  for  the 
aoul*  of  the  heiithcn,  mentions  these  things  oftener 
than  Mr.  Prescott.  Cort^  himself,  in  virtue  of  his 
Hjtnstdlic  dignity,  we  suppose,  or  as  head  of  the  new 
churcli,  took  tlit-  right  "  to  lend  uhotit  "  tlie  celebrated 
Mnrinn,—  not  without  other  hetproeeb,  we  think, —  an 
Indian  woman  who  wns  of  great  service  in  the  expedi- 
tion. 

This  hnnd  of  missionaries  went  to  Cholula,  and  mas- 
MOred  the  inhiihitnnlM,  who  had  h(H-n  previously  as- 
Mnibled  in  a  narrow  place  convenient  for  the  slaugh- 
ter. A  portion  of  the  town  was  burnt,  and,  ns  Cortes 
himself  say^,  three  thousand  of  the-  inhabitunls  put  to 
death.  Ilerrera  makes  the  number  six  thousand,  and 
others  yet  greater.  Mr,  Prescott  is  far  from  justify- 
ing the  deed,  yet  he  endeavorti  to  excuse  the  conduct 
of  Cort&;  these  were  heathens,  religious  infidelity 
was  thought  a  sin  to  be  punished  with  fire  ami  faggot 
in  this  life,  and  eternal  suffering  in  the  next.  But 
if  it  is  believed  that  death  sends  a  iiiim  to  clcrnnl  tor- 
ment, a  **  soldier  of  the  cross  **  would  hesitate  a  little 
before  butchering  six  thousand  men.  Las  Casaa  adds 
that  he  burnt  alive  more  tlian  one  hundred  caciqu«!t 
whom  he  had  craftily  got  into  hia  hands,  and  that 
while  the  city  wns  on  (ire,  it  was  said  that  Cort6i  ro- 
[H'aled  a  anntch  of  poetry,  comparing  himself  to  Nero 
looking  dowa  from  the  Tarpeian  rock  on  the  bum- 
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ing  of  Rome,  and  caring  not  for  tlic  scrcttmH  of  the 
children  wnd  the  old  men.  This  storj  Keems  less  prob- 
ahlc  to  Air.  IVescolt  thnn  to  us.  After  thus  introduc 
ing  himself  to  the  Clioluluns,  Cortes  "  urged  llie  <iti- 
xcn*  to  ombrace  the  cross "  and  abandon  their  false 
goda. 

When  Cort6i  had  his  first  Intcn-iew  with  Monte- 
suniii,  he  told  the  monarch  that  the  Christiana  had 
come  to  snatch  his  soul  and  the  souls  of  his  people  from 
the  flunies  of  eternnl  fire.  The  Mexic«n  king  must 
have  thought  them  remarkable  men  for  euch  a  mis- 
sion. \VI]en  about  to  advance  to  the  siege  of  Mexico, 
Cortes  tell.t  his  soldiers  that  "  tlic  conversion  of  the 
heathen  is  the  work  most  aeccptable  in  the  eye  of  the 
Almighty,  and  one  that  will  be  sure  to  receive  hi»  itup- 
port;"  that  without  this  tlie  war  would  be  unjust,  and 
all  they  might  gain  by  it,  robbery.  When  a  new  king 
was  establifthed  at  Tencueo,  Cortes  placed  several  Span- 
iards about  him,  otitcnF^ibly  to  instruct  him  in  their  Um- 
guage  and  religion,  hut  really  ns  spies  to  vatch  over 
his  conduct  and  prevent  his  correspondence  with  tlie 
Mexicans. 

The  Spaniiih  apOKtlett  had  one  mode  of  distinguish- 
ing their  converts  and  catechumens  from  sueh  as  had 
not  fallen  into  their  hands  which  we  do  not  6nd  prac- 
ticcd  by  the  evangelists  of  other  nation.t:  Ihejf  branded 
their  captives  vrith  a  hot  iron.  The  letter  G  was  thus 
indelinbly  burnt  upon  them,  to  denote  that  they  were 
the  spoils  of  war  [/pitnrra),  Uiax  mentions  tlic  brand- 
ing of  the  captives  a  great  deal  oftener  than  Mr.  Pres- 
cott;  on  several  occasions  it  was  done  to  "a  vast  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants,"  and  again,  "  great  numbers 
were  led  away  into  slavery  and  marked  fw  the  face 
with   a   red-hot  iron.*'     This    hateful    torment    wiu 
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burned  upon  the  women  as  well  as  the  men ;  even  upon 
the  ffices  «f  (lie  women  wlio  were  to  serve  as  tcmpomry 
"  wives  '*  to  the  conquerors,  who,  it  »-cmi(,  were  not 
nlwajs  so  anxious  to  ensure  their  baptism  as  their 
)  I  rant  ling. 

The  motive  of  the  coiKjuerora  was  love  of  conquest 
iiml  plunder.  This  is  plain  enough  in  the  despatches 
of  Cortfs.  Din/,  makoii  no  concealment  of  the  fact ;  he 
wished  the  land  to  be  divided  as  follows:  one-fifth  for 
the  king,  one-fifth  for  the  church,  and  the  rrst  among 
the  conquerors,  according  to  their  rank  and  merits. 
As  tlic  conquerors  who  survived  the  conquest  could  not 
have  been  more  tlian  five  or  six  hundred,  thcj  would 
hare  been  pretty  well  paid  for  two  or  three  years*  ser- 
vice. But  wliftt  would  be  loft  for  (he  converted  na- 
tires?    Heaven  in  the  next  life  and  slavery  in  this. 

The  design  of  the  conquerors  is  made  plain  by  the 
invasion  ittelf,  by  their  conduct  during  the  war,  and 
by  the  institutions  they  established  after  it  was  over; 
tlioy  wanted  the  pmperty  and  (he  pemons  of  the  Mex- 
icans. They  took  both,  perhaps  witli  as  little  ferocity 
and  as  much  decorum  as  any  nation  could  rob  and  en- 
ulavc  another.  The  plea  of  n  d<'*ire  to  convert  the 
_  Indians  is  a  poor  defence,  and  unworthy  of  an  bisto- 

^H  rinn  like  Mr.  Prescott.  It  would  be  better  rhetoric, 
^^  as  well  nn  truer  and  more  honest,  to  »ay:  these  were 
I  hard,  iron  men,  with  rather  less  than  the  average  in- 

^H  lelligence,  morality,  and  piety  of  their  nation;  they 
J^^  went  to  Mexi<«,  l«l  thtther  by  love  of  iidventurc.  love 
U  of  fame,  of  power,  or  of  gold ;  they  only  pretended  to 

I  care  for  tlie  noul.*  of  Ihe  «ien  wlione  property  they 

^B         plundered,  whose  daughters   they    debauched,    whoso 
^H        persons  they  stole  or  slew! 
^H  Certainly    they    were   very     remarkable   heralds   of 
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ChmtiHiiity.  By  ntccl  and  gunpowder  iliey  subdued 
kingdoms,  wrought  unrighteousness,  obtained  promitFVH. 
They  wnndcird  ubout  in  sti-el  cnps,  drugging  their  «r- 
tiilery  after  them,  impoverishing,  afflicting,  tomient- 
ing.  They  routed  armies ;  cities  they  overthrew  and 
turned  upside  down;  captivea  they  look  and  branded 
in  the  name  of  God.  As  an  earnest  of  their  reward, 
they  had  female  shivc*  without  number,  the  fir^t-fniita 
of  them  that  believe,  and  having  satiated  their  avarice 
nnd  their  hi:«t,  nnd  obtained  it  good  report  tlirough 
the  blood  of  their  victims,  they  received  the  promises, 
tiic  heritage  of  the  heathen ;  yen,  such  was  the  reward 
of  all  thoAc  blessed  Hpostles  —  of  whom  the  world  was 
not  worthy  —  horse,  foot,  and  dragoons. 

Some  conquerors  have  n  great  idea,  and  for  the 
sake  of  that  do  deeds  whidi  revolt  the  moral  sense  of 
mankind.  Sucli  men  have  some  excuse  for  their  vio- 
lent dealing  with  the  world,  in  the  service  they  render; 
they  eftleem  themselves  men  of  destiny,  and  in  behalf 
of  their  idea  go  forth  through  wn*  of  blood  of  their 
own  shedding.  Smiting  with  the  sword,  it  is  not  for 
themselves  they  smite.  Thus  there  is  some  defence  for 
Ak-xiinder,  Hannibal,  Cwsur,  and  ChNrlemugiie ;  for 
Napoleon  and  for  Cromwell ;  even  Frederic  the  Great 
was  not  a  mere  lighter.  But  Cortes  cannot  he  put 
in  thi.i  class.  He  had  no  idea  in  advance  of  bis  age; 
in  all  but  courage  and  militJiry  skill  he  appears  be- 
hind his  time*.  No  nohle  thought,  no  lofty  sentiment 
seems  to  have  inspired  him ;  none  such  breathes  in  his 
words  or  deeds.  Mr.  Preseott  says  he  wn*  not  a  "  mere 
fighter,"  hut  we  see  nothing  else  that  can  be  Kiiid  to 
distinguish  him  from  the  rest  of  men.  He  was  one  of 
(he  most  vulgar  of  fighters ;  be  lovetl  the  excitement  of 
adventurous  deeds;  he  souglit  vulgar  fame,  and  vul- 
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gar  wealth  and  power,  by  vulgar  mcanM  for  vulgar 
ends.  Few  ()iNliiigiiif<liMl  comnit-rors  were  so  ignoble. 
Up  came  among  tlie  red  men  of  America;  they  bcgntl 
by  cnlling  Itim  a  god,  nnd  ended  with  hitting  him  as 
the  devil.  In  the  Iiot  region  of  Mexico  he  was  treated 
with  great  kindness;  his  companions  '*  cxperien<M;d 
every  nllcviutton  that  eould  be  denirvd  from  tlie  atten- 
tions of  the  friendly  nations,"  They  made  more  than 
n  thousand  booths  for  tlie  Spaniards,  and  freely  gnvv 
provisions  for  Cortfii  and  his  officers.  Montozuina 
sent  to  learn  who  we  were,  says  DiaiE,  nnd  what  we 
wanted  for  our  sJiipe;  wc  were  only  to  tell  what  we 
wanted,  and  they  were  to  fiimiah  it.  The  Indians  who 
attached  themselves  to  his  standard  were  faithful;  of 
tlie  TluKculitnM  only  Xicotencatl  proved  untrue.  But 
Cortes  was  crafty,  insidious,  and  deceitful.  He  fo- 
mented discontent;  he  encoiiniged  the  di*nffeclcd  mi- 
tions  to  rely  on  Ins  protection,  "  as  he  had  come  to 
redress  their  wrongs,**  while  he  came  to  steal  their  pofr* 
seiuions  and  their  persons.  He  told  his  own  soldiers 
they  were  to  fight  against  rebels  who  had  revolted  from 
their  liegc  lord;  against  barbarians,  the  enemies  of 
Christianity;  to  fight  the  battle;*  of  the  crons,  to  obtain 
rich««  and  honor  in  this  life  and  imperishable  glory 
in  lieawn. 

He  wan  tinjuat  to  hi«  own  soldiers,  sizing  more  than 
his  share  of  the  booty.  Diaz  complains  of  this  oftcner 
tliMii  Mr.  Prescott ;  even  the  food  waa  sometimes  un- 
justly divided.  Did  the  soldiers  complain,  Cortfa 
made  a  speech  full  of  "  tlie  most  honeyed  phrases  nnd 
arguments  most  specious"  {palabrat  muy  m^ilifluat, 
.  .  .  .  rasotiet  vmt/  bim  dichat ) .  Some  he 
bribed  into  silence  with  gold,  other*  with   promiao; 

some  he  put  in  chains.    Were  the  captives  to  be  divided, 
il— 17 
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be  oat  only  sclented  first  the  kinf;'s  fifth  thereof  and 
hiH  own,  but  tlic  fincxt  of  the  women  were  secretly  set 
apart,  so  that,  s«  one  of  these  missionaries  complains, 
the  common  soldiers  found  only  "  old  nnd  ugly  wo- 
men "  left  for  tliem.  After  the  Hpoil  vaa  divided  in 
this  unjust  fashion,  he  would  not  always  allow  the 
Koldicrs  to  keep  their  sciinty  »hare,  but  once  remanded 
one-third  of  it  back  again,  and  initisted  that  if  it 
were  not  restored  he  would  take  the  whole.  Under 
protenM.-  of  Iiwins  he  extorted  a  gotid  deal  from  his 
own  soldiers  —  a  circumstance  which  injured  him 
much,  says  Diaz.  Mr.  Prcseott  thinks  sueh  occasions 
were  "  criticiil  conjiineturcH  wliieh  taxed  all  the  address 
and  personal  authority  of  Cortes.  He  never  shrank 
from  them,  but  on  such  occasions  was  true  to  himself." 

But  truth  to  himself  was  falxencss  to  his  soldiers. 
He  would  violate  his  word  to  them  for  the  sake  of 
more  plunder.  Much  as  they  honored  and  feared 
him,  fvyi  loveii  him  much,  and  in  one  of  bis  mottt 
tryinff  times,  says  the  same  old  soldier  we  have  often 
()Uote<I,  they  all  grudged  him  u  handful  of  maixc  to 
stay  his  hunger. 

Cort&  was  needlessly  cruel;  this  appears  in  tlie 
slaughter  at  Tabiuco,  and  in  tlie  maNHacrc  at  Choluta, 
which  even  Mr.  I'rescott  thinks  a  dark  tttain  on  the 
memory  of  the  conquerors.  His  punishments  often 
appear  wanton:— he  orders  a  man  to  be  killed  for 
stealing  a  pair  of  fowls,  another  for  speaking  angrily 
to  MonteKuinn;  he  hiiit  the  feet  of  his  pilot  chopped 
off  for  some  offence;  he  took  fifty  TIascalaiis  who 
cami>  to  his  camp  as  spies,  cut  off  their  bands,  and  sent 
them  home.  The  friendly  Indiamt  were  curiotiH  to  see 
the  Spaniards,  and  came  too  near  the  lines  of  their 
CDCiuiipuieiit,  and  Cort<!-8  coolly  relates  that  fifteen,  or 
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twenty  of  them  were  shot  down  by  the  sentries.  Mr. 
Pri'scott  excuses  tliiis:  the  "jealousy  of  the  court  Hn<l 
the  eautionrt  he  had  rcccired  from  Iiih  allicit  .  .  . 
Kcem  to  have  ^vcn  an  unnatural  acuteness  .  .  . 
to  liis  perceptions  of  diiiiKer."  After  the  comjucst  an 
insurrection  took  place  and  was  speedily  put  down; 
four  hundred  chiefs  were  sentenced  to  the  stake  or  the 
gibbet,  "  by  which  means,"  *ay»  Corl&,  "  Ciod  be 
pniiscd,  the  safety  of  the  Spaniards  was  secured."  He 
burnt  alive  some  of  I^Iontcxumn's  officers,  who  were 
f^ilty  of  no  offence  but  that  of  obeying  their  king; 
at  the  Ktiinr  time  he  puniKbed  Afontemima  for  givinj; 
them  the  order.  H<?  torturwl  (ho  memhcni  of  Guatnno- 
xin'it  household,  putting  boiling  oil  upon  their  feet. 
This  great  apoolle  to  the  Gvntihit  put  Guntcmozin 
himself  and  the  cacique  of  Tacuba  to  the  torture  — 
not  exactly  to  unvc  his  soul,  "  so  ns  bj*  fire,"  but  to 
get  his  gold.  Afterward*,  on  a  groundless  Kutpicion, 
lie  treacherously  hung  them  both.  Mr.  Prescott  shows 
littlt!  liornir  iit  Ihejie  cruelties  little  sense  of  their  in- 
justice; nay,  he  seem*  to  seek  to  mitigate  the  nalurul 
indignation  which  a  man  feels  at  such  tyranny  of  the 
strong  ovir  tin-  weitk.  We  confenH  our  astonishment 
that  an  historian  who  thinks  the  desire  of  converting 
the  heathen  was  tlie  paramount  motive  in  the  breaat 
of  Corti-H  had  no  more  cunxure  to  iK-ntuw  on  NUch  wan- 
ton cruelties,  so  frequently  perpetrated  aa  they  were. 
The  Koldters  of  the  croxs,  going  on  thrtr  mission  of 
mercy,  to  snatch  the  Indians  from  th«  finw  of  hell, 
dress  the  wounds  of  their  horses  with  melted  fat  from 
the  bodies  of  the  native*  they  were  to  convert;  Mr 
Preneott  makes  nu  eonitnent.  Cort&i  has  the  slaves 
branded  with  a  hot  iron  in  the  cheek.  Dias  mentions 
this  more  than  ten  limits;  Mr.  Prescott  but  twice,  and 
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then  has  no  word  to  say  —  more  tlian  if  they  hsd  bcco 
boptizcd  with  water. 

I'lie  inuiiiiAcrv  at  Choluin  wfis  ti^rriUlv  na  it  was  need- 
less and  wanton.  "  More  than  three  thousand  of  the 
enemy  perished  in  ten  hours,"  nayat  CorU'«.  Mr.  Pres- 
cott  confesses  this  ha-t  "  left  a  dark  stain  on  the  memory 
of  tlic  conquerors,"  tJiat  he  docs  not  intend  to  vindtenle 
their  cruel  det-d^f  and  tlien  nndertakcs  to  excuse  this 
very  cruelty.  We  confess  our  astonishment  at  such  un 
cxcuxe. 

'llie  massacre  at  Mexico,  after  the  capture  of  t)ie 
city,  was  terrible.  We  will  not  dwell  upon  it.  nor  re- 
count its  bloody  details.  Corl^  had  dextroyed  town 
after  town ;  army  after  army  had  he  swept  off.  It  is 
within  bounds  to  my  that  half  n  million  men  hiui  been 
put  to  the  sword  since  the  Spaniards  came  thither, 
desirous  above  all  things  to  convert  their  precious  souls ; 
now  the  mighty  cjijiital,  the  centre  of  eiviliznliun  in 
Nortli  America,  whose  influence  had  been  felt  from  the 
Mesique  Gulf  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  along  either  shore 
of  the  entitincnt,  has  fallen;  Guatemoxin  i»  captured; 
tlie  wide  rich  empire  lies  submissive  at  his  feel;  Cort^ 
himself,  all  iron  as  he  was  and  smeared  with  guiltless 
blood,  it  movi-d  with  compassion;  the  nation  is  to  he 
blotted  out.  Hut  Mr.  Prescott  has  no  sympatliy  with 
the  Mexicans;  nay,  he  pauNC«  to  avert  the  sympathy  of 
other  men,  interposing  his  shield  of  ice  between  tlie 
victim  and  tlic  compassion  of  mankind.     He  says: — 

"We  cannot  r«(trct  the  full  of  nn  empire  whkh  did  jio  little 
lo  pnmiotc  the  hnpplneKf  of  Its  nibjects  or  tlie  rrnl  interests 
of  humanity."  "  'the  Axtvei  were  cmphatlcall}'  a  fierce  and 
brutal  ritrc,  little  cnlrulnted,  tn  Ihrir  liest  aspects  to  exelte  our 
nympalhy  nnil  re^cnnl.  Their  Fjviljxntinn.  such  on  II  wui,  was 
not  their  own.  but  reflected,  perhnps  liiii>erfrellj',  from  s  race 
whom  ibey   liiid  succeeded.    ...    It  wiu  a  gcneroiu  graft 
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oil  s  ticious  stork,  nnil  fmild  Ixive  Iiruiiglit  no  friilt  to  prrfrr- 
llon.  Tlwy  riil«d  over  tlidr  wid«  iLonmlnn  witli  a  Hwurd  iiittrad 
of  a  MTptre.  Tli«>'  (lid  nuthjiig  in  iiny  wuy  to  ninellornlr  the 
condllioii  or  In  any  wnj-  promote  tlic  proKKM  of  tiKir  raMuIa. 
Their  ToiHab  were  scrfi.  nwd  only  to  mInUtcr  to  Uidr 
pleasure." 

"  The  feeble  light  of  civilizstion,"  he  enys,  "  wiw 
gtx)wiiig  fainter  nnd  fainter.*^  lie  give*  not  a  single 
ftwt  to  wnmitil  thiH  Utter  statement,  but  even  if  it 
were  true,  the  Spaniards  did  not  mend  the  matter  by 
overturning  the  rnndlcKtick  and  putting  (heir  blootly 
!ii-cl  on  Hic  flickering  torch.  He  attempts  to  remove 
any  little  compassion  which  may  linger  in  his  reader's 
heart;  the  MoxicanK  were  guilty  of  Iiiiman  H«cril!ecs, 
they  also  were  cannibals.  Tnie,  and  it  i*  a  horrible 
thing  to  tliink  of;  but  think  of  the  butcheries  com- 
mitted by  the  Spnninrd-s  also  in  the  nanic  of  God;  try 
each  nation  by  its  light,  and  which  is  the  fhc  worse, 
the  cannibal  or  the  Christian?  Mr.  Pmcott  tries  to 
excuse  the  barbarities  of  the  conquerors;  when  any 
of  the  inhabitants  fell  into  their  hands,  "  they  were 
kindly  entertained,  their  wants  aupplicd,  and  every 
means  taken  to  infuse  into  them  a  spirit  of  concilia- 
lion."  The  sad  shades  of  Montezuma  and  Guatcmozin 
wluit  will  they  say  to  tliat?  Uiax  infomis  Uj>  of  the 
**  means  taken  "  in  many  an  instance.  They  were  tc- 
duecd  to  niavory,  hrnndi^d  with  u  hot  iron  in  the 
cheek.  'I'his  was  the  kindly  entertainment  tlicy  met 
with  from  those  Christian  niisKionaricB,  who  held  their 
l»i»ds  on  condition  of  converting  the  natives.  W« 
might  naturally  look  for  justice  from  an  American 
writer,  with  no  nnliomd  prejudice  to  blind  him.  But 
no,  his  sympathy  is  wholly  with  the  conquerora ;  the 
spirit  of  chivalry  iH  mightier  with  liim  than  the  spirit 
of    humanity.     Bustameiite,    however,    spite    of    the 
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Spanish  blood  in  his  veins,  writing  on  the  spot  made 
famous  hy  the  deeds  of  <'ort6s  and  liiii  followers,  witihc* 
a  monument  might  he  erected  to  Guatemozin,  on  the 
spot  wtierc  he  viax  tjiken  cnptive,  nnd  nn  inscription 
thereon  to  '*  devote  to  eternal  execration  the  detcHted 
memory  of  those  banditti."  The  work  is  needless; 
themselves  hnvc  cn'cted  ii  monument  "  more  lasting 
than  brass,"  telling  of  their  power  and  their  prowess, 
but  also  of  their  more  thfln  heathen  cruelty,  their 
tyranny,  and  their  shitme.  The  rhetorie  of  Mr.  Prcs- 
cott  cannot  hide  them  from  the  justice  of  mankind. 

We  have  little  to  siiy  of  the  subsequent  career  of 
Cortes.  He  mink-  a  bold  and  desperate  expi.-dition  to 
the  southern  part  of  Nmrth  America,  enduring  won- 
derful Imrdsliips,  fighting  with  his  muni  skill  and 
courage.  Mexico  was  settled  by  hungry  Spaniards, 
the  natives  mainly  reduced  to  slavery.  Cortes  became 
rich  and  powerful.  He  was  accused  before  the  Em- 
peror, and  defended  himself.  He  received  great 
honors  in  Spain,  when  he  returned  thither.  He  set- 
tleil  down  on  an  estate  in  Mexico.  He  died  at  length 
in  Spain,  but  in  his  will  expresses  doubts  **  whether 
one  can  conscientiously  hold  property  in  Indian 
slaTCB,"  Mr.  Prescott  writes  the  eulogy  of  bis  hero, 
which  we  have  not  space  to  criticize.  ■>  But  there  are 
two  ways  of  Judging  such  a  man;  one  is  that  of  Iiti' 
manity.  Here  the  inquirer  looks  over  the  whole  field 
of  history,  impartially  weighs  the  good  and  ill  of  a  man, 
allows  for  his  failings  if  they  belong  to  his  age,  and 
detracts  from  his  in<lividual  merits  if  they  abo  are 
belli  in  common  with  the  mass  of  men,  but  judges  the 
age  and  its  institutions  by  the  standard  of  absolute 
justice.  This  is  the  work  of  the  philoKophic  historian. 
Tlic  other  way  is  tliat  of  personal  ndmiratioD  of  the 
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hero.  Wc  arc  norrj^  to  »my  tliat  Mr.  Pre»cott  has 
takea  the  latter  course.  Crime  i§  one  thing ;  but  the 
theory  which  excuses,  defi-ncls,  jiwtifien  crime  is  quite  a 
tlifTercnt  tliiiif^,  \»  itnclf  not  to  liv  jiiHtitiecl.  defended  or 
excused.  We  are  sorrj-  to  add  the  nnnie  of  Mr.  Pn-ii- 
cott  to  thf  long  list  of  writer*  who  Iihvc  a  theory 
which  attempts  to  justify  the  crime  against  mankind, 
the  tyranny  of  might  over  right.  We  arc  sorry  to  nay 
of  tliid  work  in  general,  and  on  tlie  whole,  that  it  is 
not  written  in  the  philosophy  of  this  age.  and,  still 
wome,  not  in  the  Chrixtinnity,  the  wide  humanity, 
which  is  of  mankind.  We  know  this  is  a  severe  judge- 
ment, and  wish  we  miglit  be  mistaken  in  pronouncing 
it,  biit  such  are  the  facts. 

Mr.  Prescott  has  little  sympathy  with  the  natives. 
Alarina,  unmarried  and  a  ciiptive,  bwoines  the  concu- 
bine of  Corti^H,  a  married  man  and  a  conqueror.  Her 
religion  allowed  the  connection,  it  was  not  uncommon; 
his  rL'Iigion  forbade  it,  and  he  was  living  "  in  mortal 
RID."  She  seems  to  have  loved  liim  truly  and  with  all 
her  heart.  To  him  she  was  a  usc-ful  instrument,  per- 
sonally as  his  concubine,  politically  us  lii-t  interpreter 
and  diplomatic  agent.  Mr.  Prescott  says,  "  she  had 
lier  errors,  an  we  have  swn."  The  only  error  he  al- 
ludes to  was  her  connection  with  Cortes  not  held  un- 
lawful, against  nature  or  custom,  there;  but  no  ci'nsurc 
is  pasited  on  Cort^,  though  he  had  a  wife  at  Cuba. 
When  bis  wife  dies,  Marina  might  be  lawfully  mar- 
ried to  him,  if  he  would ;  she  had  Iwrnc  him  a  iton,  the 
unfortunate  Don  Martin  Cort^.  But  he  did  not  want 
an  Indian  woman  for  bis  wife,  whatever  might  be 
her  services,  her  love  for  him,  or  the  connection  be- 
tween them,  or  the  children  she  had  bonie  him.  He 
must  wed  one  of  the  titled  dauies  of  Spain,  iluughtcr 
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of  the  Count  de  AguiUr,  betiuttfti)  nnd  **  much 
younger  than  himself,"  and  Cortfe  "  gave  Marina 
away  to  n  Castilian  knight,  Don  Juim  Xamurillo,  to 
whom  khc  was  wcdtlcd  as  his  lawful  wife,'*  says  Mr. 
Frescott,  who  makes  no  comment  on  this  trnnsnctioni 
and  does  not  even  mention  it  an  one  of  the  "  errors  " 
of  his  hero ! 

Mr.  FiTscott  tnkcs  sides  with  the  Spaniards,  passes 
over  much  of  their  cruelty  in  silence,  and  often  apolo- 
gizes for  what  he  rclntctt,  suggesting  some  idle  cir- 
CUmstanccT  wliich  takes  off  the  edge  uf  indignation 
from  the  reader,  careless,  superficial,  and  requiring  a 
moral  stimulus  from  his  instructor.  In  his  narrative 
he  degrades  the  Mexicans  fighting  for  their  homes  and 
the  altars  of  their  gods,  not  less  fondly  cherished  than 
the  homes  and  the  faith  of  Christians.  The  Sp»iiiarda 
nre  brave,  chivalrous,  heroic.  Their  victims,  he  tells 
us,  "  611cd  the  air  with  wild  cries  and  bowlings  like  a 
herd  of  ravenous  wolves  di.^appointed  of  their  prey." 
In  the  attack  on  Mexico,  a  Spanish  ensign  narrowly 
escaped  falling  into  the  himds  of  his  foe :  "  The  bar- 
biirians,"  says  Mr.  Preacott,  "  set  up  a  cry  of  dis- 
appointed rage."  Again,  at  sight  of  the  enemy  and 
of  the  sacrifice  of  prisoners  going  on  in  the  temple, 
the  MoxiaLns  **  like  vultures  maddened  by   the  i>mell 

of  distant  carrion, set  up  a  piercing 

cry."  The  efforts  of  Guntcmozin  to  defend  hi*  capi- 
ta] were  "  menaces  and  machinations ; "  the  Mexicans 
"  raged  with  impotent  anger,  as  they  beheld  their 
lordly  edifices,  their  tempios,  all  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  venerate,  thus  swept  away."  If  we  remember 
aright,  the  Jews  mourned  a  little  when  Zion  was  trod- 
den under  foot  of  the  nations,  but  we  should  not  envy 
the   heart   of  the   historian   who  should   say   of  the 
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Jeremiahs  of  that  time,  that  they  "  raged  with  impo- 
tent «ng«T."  Even  Cortos  thought  it  n  nad  night 
(Que  era  IfUtima  cierto  dc  lo  ver),  "  but  we  were  forced 
to  it."  When  driven  to  despair,  some  Mcxicanst 
Taliant  as  LconidaN, 

"  in  thr  public  brenrh  d(n-ot«d  olaod. 
And  for  their  couiitry*H  caiue  were  prodigal  of  blood." 

They  would  not  ask  for  mercy ;  Mr.  Preacotl  says  they 
"  ghircd  on  the  invaders  with  the  sullen  ferocity  of 
the  wounded  tiger,  that  the  huntsman  has  tracked  to 
liis  forest  cave."  Even  the  heroism  of  Guatcmozin 
is  only  a  "  haughty  spirit." 

The  Spaniards  cstabti§hed  a  form  of  slavery  worse 
than  that  of  the  heathens.  If  the  Atexicans  did  little 
for  their  vassals  —  what  did  their  conqueror*  do? 
Mr.  Prcscott  passes  over  the  horrors  of  the  slavery 
e.>(tablished  there;  excuses  the  founder*  for  their  of- 
fense :  Columbus  had  done  the  same  I  "  Three 
Hicronyniite  friarx  nnd  nn  eminent  Jenuit,  all  men  of 
learning  and  unblemished  piety,"  were  sent  out  to 
investigate  the  condition  of  the  natives.  Tliey  justi- 
fied slavery ;  the  Indians  would  not  work  without  com- 
polsion,  unless  they  worked,  they  would  not  be  con- 
nected with  the  whites,  nnd  without  that  connection 
would  not  be  "  converted,"  and  of  course  not  "  saved." 
Slavery,  therefore,  was  their  only  road  to  escape 
damnation.  Wc  niUNt  confors  our  amazement  that  a 
man  of  liberal  culture,  in  the  midst  of  a  Christian 
country,  writing  of  such  cruelties  as  the  Spaniards 
practiced  on  tlicir  victims,  reducing  million.i  of  freem^-n 
to  such  a  condition,  should  have  no  more  con<lemna- 
tion  for  such  (itroritie!<.  How  shall  we  explain  the 
fact?  Can  it  be  that  the  commcreiHl  atmosphere  of 
Boston  had  stifled  the  natural  and  nobkr  breath  of 
the  historian?    We  know  not. 
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There  was  one  Spaniard  who  sleadfastl;  opposed  the 
enslaving  of  the  Indians  —  the  Dominintn  I.ilk  CaxiiD, 
n  mnn  wlio  nil  liiit  life  Kought  c-oiitinuallv  one  great 
end,  the  welfare  of  the  Indians.  Mr.  Prescott  be- 
stows well-descrvcd  encomiums  upon  him ;  often  prninc* 
him,  yet  we  think  he  itt  the  only  author  of  alt  whom 
Mr.  Prescott  quotes  that  can  complain  of  the  smallest 
injustice  at  his  hands. 

It  now  n-tnnin.i  lo  speak  hriefly  of  tJie  fonn  of  the 
work.  The  division  into  books  and  chapters  is  suffi- 
ciently good.  The  style  i«  cltiir  and  nimple,  though 
a  little  less  carefully  bdiored  than  in  his  earlier  work. 
The  references  are  abundant,  and,  so  far  aa  we  have 
examined  Ihem,  dijilinguished  by  the  same  accuracy 
which  we  noticed  in  the  former  history.  Occasionally 
there  is  a  little  harmless  pedantry.  Thus  in  the  text, 
he  says  that  Cort(yi  told  his  men  to  aim  at  the  face* 
of  the  foe,  and  in  the  margin  quotes  Lucan  to  remind 
us  that  the  veterans  of  Cfvsar  hit  the  dandies  of  Pom- 
pey's  army  in  the  same  way.  Hut  such  things  are 
rare,  and  by  no  means  disagreeable. 

He  often  refew  eventjt  to  Providence  which  other 
men  would  he  content  with  ascribing  to  human  agency. 
Tlius  lie  says,  '*  it  was  bcneficicntJy  ordered  by  Provi- 
dence that  the  land  [of  the  Mexicans]  should  Ix.-  de- 
livered over  to  another  race,  who  would  rescue  it  from 
the  brutish  supcrntitions  that  daily  extended  wider  and 
wider."  Dut  in  the  same  manner  "  it  was  beneficently 
ordered  by  Providence  "  that  merchant  ships  should 
be  delivcreil  over  to  Admiral  I>rnkc  or  Captiiin  Kidd ; 
that  the  Indians  of  Massachusetts  should  butcher  the 
white  men  at  Deerfield,  and  the  whites  should  carry 
the  head  of  King  Philip  on  a  pole  into  Plymouth  and 
sell  bis  family  into  slavery.     Again,  speaking  of  Cor- 
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tk,  he  tells  us  •*  Providence  reserved  him  for  higher 
endH,**  nnd  thdt  lie  wiu  "  the  inxtruinciit  netccted  hy 
Providence  to  scatter  terror  among  the  barbarian  mon- 
ftrdiM  of  the  wi-stern  world,  nnd  Iny  their  empires  in  the 
dtut.**  Montezuma,  "  wits  the  nnd  victim  of  destiny.' 
But  all  this  providential  action  is  in  behalf  of  th« 
invuden^     Causa  viclrix  jilacet  diis. 

The  figures  of  speech  are  commonplace:  ""e  do  not 
rrmembiT  one  that  is  original,  except  that  already 
quoted,  in  which  the  Mexie/iiis  are  compared  to  **  vul- 
tures maddened  by  the  smell  of  distant  carrion."  Few 
of  them  are  elegant  or  expressive  enough  to  deepen 
the  impression  of  the  simple  statement  of  the  fact. 
Om-  figure,  to  '  spread  Uke  wild-fire,"  which  is  R 
favorite  in  the  Hi-ilory  of  Bpain,  appean  also  and 
frequently  !n  this  work.  Others  are  poor  and  com* 
tnon :  —  to  crowd  "  likr  a  herd  of  deer,"  or  a  "  herd  of 
wolves ;  **  to  be  "  pale  as  death ; "  to  "  rush  like  a 
torrent ;  "  to  swarm  "  like  f nmixhcd  harpies ; "  and  to 
be  led  "  like  sheep  to  the  slaughter."  They  add  little 
to  the  freshness  or  beauty  of  the  ntyle,  and  do  not 
impress  us  Tery  forcibly  with  the  originality  of  the 
author. 
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At  tlip  prcBcnt  day  th«  United  Stntcs  present  one 
of  tl]c  iiiotit  intorRiting  mid  important  politiail  plie- 
nomena  ever  offered  in  Oie  history  of  mankind.  Eng- 
land has  planted  her  colonics  in  New  Holland,  in  New 
Zealand,  in  the  East  and  the  West  Indies,  At  Capv  Ciotxl 
Hope,  and  at  Labrador;  at  Mauritius,  Gibraltar,  and 
in  the  lalamlN  of  the  Pacific.  She  has  forced  an  en- 
trance into  China;  she  longs  to  get  Ann  footing  in 
Borneo  and  Nicarn;^n.  Wheresoever  her  children 
wander  the_v  currj  the  seed  out  of  which  Britisli  insti- 
liitions  are  sure  to  grow;  institutionii,  liowe\'er,  which 
never  produce  their  like,  but  nobler  and  better  on  an- 
other hcmI.  Omitting  all  mention  of  Iri-lnnd,  America 
Was  the  oldest  of  these  colonics,  the  lirst  to  detach  itself 
from  tlie  puri-nt  stnii,  and  is  pvrhnpii  tlie  proplu-cy 
of  what  most  of  the  others  arc  destined  to  become. 

It  must  be  a  vigorous  tribe  of  men  which  can  hold 
HO  vast  A  portion  of  the  earth  while  themselves  are  so 
few  in  numbers.  Three  hundred  years  ago,  in  the 
rrign  of  Edward  VI,,  England  was  a  third-rate  power 
in  Europe.  Her  population  was  less  than  three  mil- 
lions, her  export*  were  trifling,  and  consisti-d  of  the 
raw  materiak  of  her  clumsy  agriculture  and  her  min- 
eral tren*urc»,  which  the  Tyriiin*  liud  traversed  the 
occnn  to  purchase  two  thousand  years  before.  Her 
soil  could  hardly  raise  n  salad.  Scotland  was  inde* 
pendent,  Ireland  not  wholly  subject  to  Englisli  rule, 
Wales  had  but  lately  been  added  to  her  realm.     She 
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was  remarkable  rliicfly  for  the  slonny  seas  which  girt 
the  ikIc,  and  the  chalkj'  cliffs  alon;;  her  shore,  for  the 
fogs  that  cover  !t,  for  the  ru(lL'nc»a  of  h<r  inhabt' 
tantx  and  the  tough  valor  of  her  soldiers.  Now,  in 
three  htiiulrix)  vi'iirs,  Kiif^hind  coiitjiiTis  sonic  sfventeen 
millions  of  inhabitants,  Scotland  und  Ircbind  ten  miN 
lioiu  more.  Rumi<i,  Austria,  and  France  are  the 
only  nations  in  Kurope  that  outnumber  her  in  popu- 
lation. Turkey,  with  nine  millions,  and  Spain,  with 
twelve,  are  powerletis  bcnide  her.  Her  ahips  are  in 
idl  the  oceans  of  the  world,  the  sua  aeter  sets  on  her 
flag:  lier  nubjects  capture  the  whale  at  Baflin'it  Bay, 
and  the  elephant  in  India ;  they  sport  at  hunting  hons 
in  South  Africa.  Her  navigators,  with  scientific 
hurxlthoaij,  explore  each  corner  of  Lhe  Northern  Sea, 
or  locked  in  ice  wait  the  slow  hand  of  death,  or  tlie 
slower  sun  of  an  arctic  KUiiinier.  She  has  climes  too 
cold  for  reindeer ;  clinics  too  hot  almost  for  tlie  sugar- 
cane and  the  pine-npple;  the  lean  larch  of  Scolhind, 
and  the  banyan-tree  of  llindoostan,  both  grow  in  the 
same  empire.  Hsiiuimitux,  Gaboon,  and  Sanscrit  arc 
tongue*  subject  to  Britain.  At  leiut  an  eighth  part  of 
the  men  now  living  in  the  world  owe  allegiance  to 
the  queen   of  that  little  island. 

Her  childreu  caiiie  to  America  when  the  nation  was  in 
all  the  vigor  of  its  most  rapid  growth.  The  progress 
of  their  dcscendanl.t  in  papulation  and  in  weidtli 
has  been  wthout  parallel.  Two  hundred  and  fifty 
yeurii  ago  there  was  not  an  English  settler  in  the 
United  States;  now  th«  population  is  not  far  from 
two-and- twenty  millions ;  two  thirds  of  the  people  are 
of  English  origin.  The  increase  of  proiwrty  bos  been 
more  rapid  than  tliat  of  numbers.  In  fifty  years 
Bctlon  has  multiplied  her  Inhabitants  nearly  five-fold. 
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owil  licr  proiwrly  more  than  twenty-five  fold  in  tlie 
same  time.  The  increase  of  intelligence  is  very  rc- 
niMrknblc,  and  probably  surpnsKos  that  of  property. 

The  Americans  are  now  trying  a  political  experi- 
ment which  has  hitherto  been  looked  on  with  f^'at 
siiKpirion  and  even  horror.  Here  i.i  a  democracy  on 
a  large  scale,  a  church  without  a  bi§hop,  a  state  with- 
out n  king;  nociety  (in  the  free  utatw)  without  the 
theoretical  distinction  of  patrician  and  plebian. 
Wliat  is  more  surprising,  the  experiment  succeeds  bet- 
ter tjinn  itx  niONt  sanguine  friends  ever  dared  to  hope. 
The  evils  which  were  apprehended  huve  not  yet  befallen 
us.  The  "  Red  Republic,"  '  which  hostile  prophetx 
foretold,  has  not  come  to  pass ;  there  are  "  red " 
monarchies,  enough  of  them,  the  other  side  of  the 
world,  bum  red ;  doomed,  we  fear,  to  die  in  that  md 
livery  of  woe;  but  in  America  the  person  of  the  citi- 
zen is  still  respected  quite  as  much  as  in  Austrin  and 
England;  and  nowhere  in  the  world  is  property  safer 
or  so  much  honored,  the  lovers  of  liberty  here  arc 
lovers  of  order  n*  iti*  eoiiriition.  Even  Mr.  Carlyle, 
accustomed  to  speak  of  America  with  bitterness  and 
contempt,  and  of  the  bnllot-box  with  loathing  and 
nauxen,  confeiues  to  the  success  of  the  experiment  so 
far  as  wealth  and  numbers  are  coneemed.  Indeed, 
it  is  a  mater  of  rejoicing  to  warm-hearted  men,  that 
we  have  cotton  to  cover  and  corn  to  feed  the  thousanda 
of  exiles  who  yearly  arc  driven  hy  hunger  from  Eng- 
land, to  seek  a  home  or  a  grave  on  the  soil  of  America. 
It  is  interesting  to  study  the  growth  of  the  American 
people;  lo  observe  the  progn-ss  of  tht.-  idea  on  which 
the  government  rests,  and  the  attempts  to  make  the 
idea  an  institution. 

Tliis   is  one  of  tJie   few   great  nations  which  can 
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trace  its  history  back  to  certain  beginnings;  there  ia 
no  fubuloiiH  period  in  our  aoQuals,  no  niythicjil  centuries 
when 

K^tomi  oil  ftnovar'   dW  Sri>|>ilru>r 
*  AXtfKiai  iioptfaiai,  t4»  (loHpAr  xi'''*'' 
"  Er^i'psv  ('k4  wdrra.,  koPti  vXirJv^it 


To   btf  riglitly 


history 


)rcciati.tl,  AmcricAn 
quiri^  to  be  written  by  a  democrat.  A  theocrat 
would  condemn  our  institutions  for  lucking  an  e»- 
tabliNhed  t-Liirch  with  itn  privilegvd  priesthood;  an 
aristocrat,  for  the  absence  of  conventional  nobility. 
Military  men  might  sineer  at  tlio  KniHilneK*  of  the  Hnny 
and  navy:  and  apathetic  men  deplore  the  want  of  a 
splendid  court,  the  lack  of  operatic  and  other  spec- 
tacles in  tile  large  townit.  Tile  democrat  looks  for  the 
substantial  welfare  of  tlic  people,  and  studies  America 
with  reference  to  that  point.  At  prfc>ent,  America  ia 
not  remarkahli?  for  her  literature  or  her  art ;  she  has 
made  respectable  advances  in  science,  but  her  indus- 
trial work.t  and  her  political  iniititutionit  are  by  far 
her  most  remarkable  achievements  hitherto.  We  are 
not  Kanguine  enough  to  mippose  tlint  all  the  advan- 
tages of  all  the  other  forms  of  government  are  to  be 
wcured  in  thix,  but  yet  triwt  Ihnt  the  most  vahmble 
things  will  he  preserved  here.  In  due  time,  we  doubt 
not,  the  higher  results  of  civiiizntion  will  appear,  and 
we  ithall  (.-Htiiimte  the  greatness  of  the  nation  not  merely 
by  its  numbers,  its  cotton,  its  cattle,  and  its  com. 
But  "  that  is  not  firKt  which  is  spiritual."  Firitt  of 
ail,  the  imperious  wants  of  the  body  must  be  attended 
to,—  the  woods  nre  to  be  fi-lli-d,  the  log-<'nbin»  built, 
the  corn  got  into  the  groun<l,  the  wild  beastii  destroyed, 
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the  itnvagM  kept  nt  ppucc.  There  niuitt  hv  many  gen- 
erations between  tlie  woodnman  wlio  erects  the  first 
shnnt^'  of  lo;{s,  nnd  tlic  poet  who  sheds  immorfnl 
beauty  on  I»g»  «nd  himboreRi,  Were  there  not  ages 
between  the  wooden  hut  of  Arcadian  Pehisgos  in 
Greece  nnd  the  PiirtlicnonP  From  mythical  Cecrops 
to  Ariatophane.1  the  Kteps  are  ninny,  each  a  generation. 
The  genius  of  liberty  only  asks  two  things  —  time 
and  space.  Spare  enough  nhe  Ims,  ull  America  is  be- 
fore her;  ttnie  she  take.t  possession  of  fast  enough,  only 
a  second  nt  once;  and  in  the  course  of  ages  we  think 
fthe  will  iniike  her  mark  on  tJie  world.  Up  to  tliia 
lime  the  nchievcraents  of  America  arc,  taken  as  a  whole, 
Kuch  us  we  need  not  bluidi  at.  Some  things  there  were 
and  are  to  be  ashamed  of  —  not  of  the  whole.  That 
drcndful  blot  of  slavery  remains  yet,  an  Ireland  in 
America;  among  the  whites,  on  the  one  luind,  causing 
the  most  shameful  poltroonery  which  modern  times 
uiii  redden  nt,  and  on  the  other,  calling  forth  heroism 
that  seems  almost  enough  to  redeL'in  the  wickedness 
which  has  brought  it  to  hght.  But,  turning  to  that 
half  of  the  nation  free  from  direct  pcrsoiiiil  contact 
with  this  sin  of  the  state,  forgetting  for  a  moment  the 
foolishness  of  "  political  sages."  the  cowardice  of  those 
leaders  who  never  ilare  enact  justice  as  a  statute,  but 
take  the  responsibility  of  making  iniquity  a  law,  and 
omitting  the  ilefnlcation  of  men  who  forsake  Uieir 
habitual  worship  of  a  calf  of  gold,  to  bow  down  before 
n  fuce  of  dongh,' — there  is  certainly  a  gratifying 
spectacle.  Here  are  some  fifteen  millions  of  free  men 
trying  the  voluntary  system  in  church  and  state,  richer 
than  any  other  people  of  the  .same  numbers  in  the 
world,  and  with  the  aggregate  wealth  of  the  nation 
more    equally    diiitribtttcd;    a    nation    well    fed,    w«ll 
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clothed,  well  liotiRod,  industriouii,  temperate,  well  gov- 
erm-d,  nnd  respecting  one  another  and  themselves; 
that  certainly  js  Hoiiiething.  In  all  (hat  territory 
there  arc  probably  more  muEkctfi  in  the  hands  of  pri- 
vate men  th«n  tlu-rc  nrc  hnliifntionn,  yei  not  one  is 
kept  for  actual  defense;  and  through  the  free  states 
no  Holdicr  walks  abroad  with  loaded  gun ;  only  in  the 
large  towns  is  there  a  vi.iibic  police.  There  are  not 
two  thousand  soldiers  of  the  state  in  nil  that  terri- 
tory, and  tlicy  are  »h  inofTenKivo  to  the  citlzenH  as  the 
Bcare-crows  in  the  field,  only  not  so  useful,  nor  so 
well  paying  for  their  keep.  Of  this  population  some 
three  millions  are  in  the  public  schools,  academies,  and 
coHprcs,  \owhcre  are  churches  so  numerous  or  so 
well  altinded;  nowhere  such  indications  of  hiippineKS, 
comfort,  intelligence,  morality  among  the  mass  of  men. 
This,  we  repeat,  is  something.  Wc  have  no  very  great 
men ;  we  have  never  had  such.  An  Alexander,  a  C«sar, 
a  Charlemagne,  a  Napoleon,  wc  have  not  had.  Perhaps 
we  m-viT  sliall;  but  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  go  into 
mourning  yet  for  the  absence  of  such.  Great  artists, 
poets,  philosophers,  men  of  letters,  wc  have  not  had, 
hitherto.  Wc  hare  shown  no  great  respect  for  such, 
to  our  shame  be  it  epoken;  hut  in  due  lime  we  may 
tru«t  that  they  aUto  will  come  and  shine  for  ages, 
with  the  halo  of  genius  around  their  brow.  However, 
it  docs  seem  a  little  remark;d)le  that  in  America  every- 
thing seems  to  be  done  democratically  —  by  the*com- 
binett  force  of  many  men  with  moderate  abilities,  and 
not  by  one  man  of  Iltrculenn  powem.  It  was  so  in 
the  early  perimU  of  the  nation ;  so  in  the  Revolution, 
and  so  now.  H  has  always  been  so  with  the  Teutonic 
tribes  of  men,  niiicli  more  than  with  the  nations  from 

the  Semitic  stock.     With  them  there  cones  a  Moaes 
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or  ft  Mahomet  who  ovcrridvii  a.  nation  for  one  or  two 
tlioutiand  ycnrH,  and  ita  proffrcss  Hi-pnis  to  be  by  r 
sericH  of  l«iijiii;  while  tlic-  wc-nteni  nations,  with  less 
nationalism,  and  more  individualiam,  accomplish  1«» 
in  that  way.  hut  slope  upwarcU  by  u  more  gradual  as- 
cent. In  th<-  English  Revolution  there  was  no  one  great 
man  who  condensed  the  age  into  himself,  and  created 
the  inittitutions  of  coming  generation*,  as  Moses  and 
Mahomet  have  <lone;  Hpite  of  the  great  abilities  and 
great  services  of  Cromwell,  no  jiut  historian  will  claim 
that  for  him.  It  wat  t>o  in  the  American  Revolution, 
so  in  the  l-Vench.  Washington  led  our  armies,  and 
Napoleon  the  legions  of  France,  but  m-ithcr  gave  the 
actors  the  idea  which  was  slowl;  or  suddenly  to  be 
rcalixed  in  institutions. 
^  It  is  an  intcre^ing  work  to  trace  the  growth  of  the 
Ainerican  people  from  their  humble  beginnings  to 
their  prcHcnt  condition ;  to  discover  and  point  out  the 
causes  which  have  helped  that  growth,  and  the  causes 
which  have  hindered  it.  To  a  philosophical  historian 
this  is  no  unpromising  field;  the  facts  are  wl-11  known; 
it  is  easy  to  ascertain  the  ideas  out  of  which  the  gen- 
eral political  inalitutions  of  America  have  grown;  it 
is  not  dilficult  to  sec  tlie  historical  causes  which  have 
modified  these  institutions,  giving  them  tlicir  present 
character  and  form.  None  but  a  democrat  can  thor- 
oughly appreciate  that  history.  As  the  history  of 
Christianity  muxt  he  written  by  a  Christian  who  can 
write  from  witlun,  and  the  history  of  art  by  a  man 
with  nil  artistic  tmul,  so  must  the  history  of  America 
be  written  by  a  democrat  —  we  mean  one  who  puts 
man  before  the  accidents  of  man,  valuing  his  permanent 
nature  more  than  the  transient  results  of  his  history. 
iVmcricon  history  up  to  the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
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Constitution  forms  a  whole,  und  lius  n  certain  unity 
which  U  not  nl)vi»u-t  iit  first  night.  The  several  col-  r 
onies  were  getting  established,  learning  to  stand  alone;  fV 
they  were  quite  unlike  in  their  origin,  form  of  gov< 
ernnteiit,  ecclesiastical  and  other  institutions.  Very 
different  ideas  prevailed  in  Georgia  and  New  llamp- 
•hire.  Looked  «t  carclesKly  (hoy  .leenj  only  divergent; 
but  when  studied  carefully  it  aeeniH  as  if  there  wai 
a  regular  plan,  and  as  if  the  whole  was  calculated  to 
bring  about  the  prcKent  retiult.  No  doubt  there  ww 
such  a  cancatenation  of  part  with  part,  only  the  plan 
lay  in  God,  not  in  the  mind  of  Oglelhorpe  and  C«p* 
tnin  Smith,  of  Carwr  and  Roger  Williams. 

Considering  thin  history  as  an  organic  whole,  to 
trcnt  it  philoKopliicnliy  it  seeniN  to  us  it  is  ncce.isary 
to  describe  the  material  theatre  on  which  this  historic 
drama  is  to  be  acted  out;  to  describe  the  American 
continent,  telling  of  it»  extent  and  peculiarities  In 
general,  its  soil,  climate,  and  imtural  productions,  and 
its  condition  nt  the  time  when  the  white  men  lint 
landed  on  its  shores ;  this,  of  course,  comprises  a  de- 
scription of  the  inhabitants  at  that  time  in  possession 
of  its  soil. 

Then  the  historian  is  to  tell  us  of  the  men  who 
came  here  to  found  this  empire;  of  their  origin,  their 
character,  and  tlii-ir  history  in  general.  He  is  to  tell 
the  external  causes  which  brought  them  here  or  the 
motives  which  impelled  them,  and  the  idea*  whid)  they 
brought,  as  well  as  those  which  sprung  up  under  their 
new  cir4:um stances.  Next,  he  w  to  show  spccidativcly 
by  tlie  idea,  and  practically  by  the  facts,  how  these 
ideas  worked  under  the  new  conditions  of  the  people; 
how  Uk-v  at^ted  on  circumstances  and  circumstjinccN  on 
them,  and  what  institutions  came  thereof.     The  bis- 
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torian  very  poorly  perfoiros  his  duty  who  merely  rc- 
latcK  the  succession  of  rulers,  the  iiirrciue  or  diiiiiiiutioii 
of  wealth  nni)  nnmbi-n,  the  coming  on  of  warsf  and  the 
termination  thereof,  the  rise  of  great  ml^n,  with  their 
decline  and  fnll,  nnd  the  presence  of  institutions,  with- 
out telUnjf  of  the  ideas  they  represented.  Showing 
the  cuntinunl  gnjwth  of  the  idois  which  create  the 
institutions  la  Httlc  more  than  the  work  of  an  aonaliHt 
or  chronicler. 

If  a  great  idea  appearn  in  human  affairs,  founding 
new  institutions  and  overturning  the  old,  it  Is  pftrt 
tif  tlie  work  of  it  philosophical  historian  to  give  lis 
the  story  of  thia  idea ;  to  refer  it  back  to  its  origin  in 
the  permanent  nature  of  man,  or  the  accidents  of  hia 
development;  to  show  the  various  attempts  to  make 
the  thought  a  thing,  itnd  the  idea  u  fuet.  Such  is 
the  case  in  American  history ;  political  inatitutiona 
were  set  ngoing  here  radically  unlike  any  others  in  the 
world.  True,  we  may  find  pninls  of  ngrcement  be- 
tween the  American  and  varioua  European  govcrn- 
mcntM.  The  triril  hy  jury  dnfes  far  hack  beyond  the 
"gray  goose"  code,  and  has  its  origin  in  remote  an- 
liipiity;  the  habeas  corptu  is  doubtless  of  English 
origin,  and  its  hintory  may  be  rend  in  Ilulliim,  and 
elsewhere;  the  notion  of  delegates  to  represent  corpora- 
tions or  republics  may  have  originated  with  the  early 
Christians,  who  sent  their  ministers  and  other  servants 
(or  masters)  to  some  provincial  synod;  the  idea  of 
indivithial  lilwrty,  the  wicrcdncss  of  the  person  before 
the  state,  may  be  traced  to  the  wiliU  of  Ciermany  long 
before  the  lime  of  Clinst.  We  know  how  much  of 
Aniericftti  freedom  may  tie  fotmt)  in  Sir  Jolin  Por- 
ti.Tue's  Laudation  of  the  laws  of  England,  or  in  the 
books  of  MunesL,  if  we  will;  but  yet  the  jVmerican  gov- 
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ernntcnt  in  nation,  state,  «nd  town  is  an  orip^nnl 
thing.  Tlie  purlit  an  old,  man^'  of  tlicin,  hiiL  the 
whole  is  llie  most  original  thing  that  can  be  found  in 
the  politicnl  hi«tory  of  the  world  for  manj*  an  nge. 
Almoat  every  special  and  true  moral  precept  of  tlie 
New  Testament  mny  be  found  in  some  heathen  or 
Hebrew  writer  before  JeAttti,  but  yet,  spite  of  that, 
Christianity  was  nn  original  form  of  religion,  as  milch 
no  iw  Uie  .itntue  of  n  giMUk-ss  which  a  Grecian  sculptor 
gathered  hj  a  grand  electleism  from  five  hundred  Spar- 
tan mnidK,  rorrrrted  by  tlic  ideal  in  tiii  own  creative 
and  critical  niiitd. 

You  trace  the  secret  cause  of  the  American  institu- 
fions  fnr  off  in  tht-  hi.itory  of  mankind.  Here  it  i* 
a  dim  sentiment  in  the  breast  of  the  German  in  the 
Hercyiitan  forent;  then  ugiiin  it  burns  in  the  bottom 
of  the  Chrislian,  and  he  tells  the  world  that  (iod  is 
no  respecter  of  personi!!,  tlmt  Jew  and  Gentile  are  alike 
to  him.  But  it  leads,  at  firxt,  to  no  political  conite- 
quences;  even  its  ecclesiastical  results  are  trifling,  and 
its  sodul  ecmsc-ijuencc^  at  first  of  small  moment.  It 
could  not  make  St.  Paul  liostile  to  personal  Roman 
slaver^-.  In  the  middle  ages  you  truce  the  path  of  this 
idea.  Sometimes  it  goes  over  the  mountain  »iidi-,  and 
is  Been  amid  the  works  of  great  men,  but  commonly 
it  winds  along  in  the  low  valleys  of  human  life;  a 
little  path,  known  only  to  the  people,  and  worn  by 
their  feet,  not  knowing  whither  it  leadw  them;  a  by- 
path for  the  va»>al,  not  the  highway  which  the  baron 
and  prelate  took  care  to  have  in  order.  The  record 
of  its  existence  is  found  in  the  song  of  the  peasant  nr 
in  the  popular  proverb,  in  some  fabulous  legend  of 
unhistorinil  times, —  times  that  never  were, —  or  in 
the  predictions  of  days  to  come.     This  idea  haK  not  n 
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pliicc  in  the  pulpit  nf  the  minister:  but  in  the  iiilent 
cell  of  the  devout  mystic  it  h<w  its  dwdling-pUcc,  and 
glnddcnis  Iiis  cnniptdrcd  h«art  an  a  vision  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven. 

Now  it  waxes  might;,  and  contends  nf^ninst  the  op- 
prcMHtoii  of  tyrannicttl  men,  ltH»  in  the  state  tlmn  in 
the  cliiirch.  Fast  aa  it  becomes  an  idea  men  organize 
it  «  wcU  as  they  can,  now  in  little  convents  or  mon- 
aHtericH,  tlicn  in  trading  companies;  then  in  guilds 
of  mechanics;  in  cities  and  small  states,  as  in  Italy 
and  in  the  Low  CoiintriM,  in  Switzerland,  and  the 
Hanse  towns.  At  length  this  impulse  —  it  was  hardly 
nn  idea  ■ —  puts  all  Europe  into  commotion.  Men  cull 
for  spiritual  freedom.  Under  the  guidance  of  that 
great  spirit  who  stands  ns  the  wRlcr-shcd  between  the 
middle  ages  and  modern  time.«,  foeling  the  contradic- 
tions of  a  divided  age  under  Martin  Luther,  men 
break  the  yoke  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny  tliey  have 
borne  so  lung.  Liberty  of  consciences  was  ull  niiiiikind 
called  for,  but  for  that  time  they  must  put  up  with 
liberty  of  conscience  limited  on  tlie  divine  side  by  the 
Bible,  on  the  human  side  by  the  king.  Strait  and  op- 
pressive limits  both  proved  to  be, —  bonds  that  ap- 
proached nearer  and  threatened  to  crush  the  strug- 
gling soul.  Still  men  were  not  satisfied ;  they  wanted 
political  liberty  as  well  as  spiritual,  and  of  spiritual 
much  more  than  they  got.  How  rapidly  the  idea  of  a 
free  state  got  abroad  over  Europe.  Bodinus,  in  his 
Republic ;  Tlionias  More,  in  his  Utopia :  Bacon,  in  liia 
New  Atlantis, —  very  undemocratic  men  at  the  best, 
—  are  witnesses  to  the  power  of  this  demand.  The 
sentiment  had  long  been  in  men's  hearts;  it  was  now 
rapidly  becoming  iin  idea.  Kings  and  priests  told 
Dien  tlie  less  liberty  they  had  the  better;  if  they  tried 
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to  go  ntoiM!  they  would  ccrUinly  fall.  Was  It  not 
better  to  ait  on  the  Iicartli  of  the  king,  thtir  head 
under  the  apron  of  the  churcli,  thun  thus  iry  to  witlk 
in  the  open  air?  Tliere  was  good  and  had  scripture 
for  such  a  course ;  and  of  precedents  tlie  world  was 
full.  But  men  would  not  be  sati^Ked ;  (he  kinfj'n  hearth 
was  warm,  and  the  motherly  aproti  of  the  clitirch  made 
the  head  easy  and  comfortable,  but  there  was  a  divine 
soul  in  man  wliirh  would  break  out  into  all  sortx  of 
pcnsant  wars,  of  Jack  ('ade'ii  rel>elIioiiS(  of  Ktmymedeit 
and  the  like.  At  length  the  idea  gets  so  fully  set 
forth,  as  an  iden,  and  !S»  widely  spread  abnxtd  by 
fanatics  and  among  sober  men  that  the  chief  question 
is.  Where  shall  the  idea  first  become  a  fact?  Shall 
it  be  in  Germany,  where  flic  eceli-nin-ilieiil  Reforma- 
tion began  and  succeeded  most?  No,  the  feudal  sys- 
tem had  taken  deej)  mot  in  tin-  Teutonic  soil,  iind  cmild 
not  be  pulled  up  for  some  ages  to  come;  the  Reforiim- 
tion  had  affected  thought  in  all  departments  in  Ger* 
many,  but  j>olilicN  Hutfered  littk-  change-,  and  by  that 
little  it  does  not  appear  that  the  people  were  directly 
gainers  to  any  considerable  degree.  Could  it  be  in 
France?  Tln-re  waa  a  hoiiy  of  i-nlighlened  men  taking 
the  lend  in  European  science  and  literature,  but  tliere 
was  no  intelligence  in  the  people.  They  seemed  subjects 
of  authority,  not  subjects  of  reason,  and  though  they 
now  an<l  then  gave  indication  of  the  sentiment  for 
fredom,  which  haa  since  become  so  mighty  in  tliat  na> 
tion,  yet  then  no  idea  of  it  swept  through  the  lan<l, 
stirring  the  tree-tops,  and  agitjittng  the  gnus  and  tlie 
very  dust.  In  France  there  was  a  gorgeous  court,  a 
wealthy  king;  nobles,  rich,  famous,  and  of  long-re- 
nowned dcHcent ;  there  were  soldien  with  genitts  and 
okill,    merchants    and    artists    and    clergymen,    from 
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Abh6  Jean  to  Canlinal  Riclielieu,  but  there  was  do 
people  to  spprcrintc  or  desire  freedom.  In  Spnin  no 
one  would  tliink  of  froi-  inxlitntions;  the  mind  of  the 
nation,  ehaincd  by  the  state  and  palsied  by  the  churcli, 
had  only  life  enough  left  for  mere  external  things, 
for  gold  and  sugar;  even  her  Kuropcan  possessions 
she  eould  not  hold  against  the  vigor  of  Protcwtant 
Dutehmen.  Italy  had  ^ven  les&onii  in  commerce,  arts, 
literature,  religion,  and  politics  to  all  the  rc^t  of 
Europe.  In  the  dark  ages  »he  had  kvpt  the  lioly  fire 
of  science  and  of  literature,  covered  in  the  ashes  of 
old  renown,  and  when  occasion  offered  raked  the  rm- 
hen,  with  her  garment  fanning  them  to  a  flume,  and 
sent  tittle  sparks  thereof  to  Scotland,  Ireland,  Eng- 
land, and  to  all  the  north.  While  despotism  laid  Wt" 
iron  rod  on  all  the  north  of  Europe,  and  the  center  too, 
little  commonwealths  sprung  up  at  practical  Venice, 
at  prudent  Pisa,  and  at  haughty  Florence,  an  a  poet 
calls  them ;  green  gardens  were  they  in  a  snowy  world, 
filled  with  many  a  precious  plant.  But  these,  too, 
had  declined.  Art,  literature,  science,  "  ta  bflla 
iciensa,"  the  sweet  art  of  poesy,  had  flourished  there, 
but  the  nature  of  liberty  craved  another  soil.  Tlic 
Reformation,  which  winnowed  the  nations  with  a 
rough  wind,  did  not  separate  the  wheat  from  tlic  chaff 
in  Italy,  The  priesti  were  too  powerful,  the  people 
too  indolent ;  the  chaff  is  so  thick,  and  dry  withal, 
that  the  poor  wheat  can  genninnte  hut  slowly, 

"Ay!  down  to  the  dust  wlUi  Uiem.  sbves  0.1  they  »rt^ 

might  well  be  said  of  Italy  in  the  end  of  the  «ir- 
tccnth  century.  Other  vineyards  she  had  helped  to 
plant,  but  her  own  she  had  not  kept,  Th<'  last  ser- 
vice she  did  mankind  wnii,  perhaps,  the  greatest:  she 
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sliowctl  tlicni  ft  new  and  .invage  world  bcjond  the  fabled 
islund  of  Atlantis  in  the  West.  Columbiis  niid 
Amerigo,  Verruziini  and  tin-  Ciibot*,  were  pioneers  of 
freedom  for  mankind.  When  Columbua  turned  his 
bKrk'i  hcftd  to  llic  West,  he  liltle  knt-w  Hint  he  wi»» 
leading  the  nations  to  universal  deaiocracj ;  but  bo  it 
Rcems  now. 

Tile  nvw  idcii  must  ronie  iirroKs  tlie  water  to  make 
itn  fortune.  'I'o  eacape  the  perscciition  of  the  dragon 
vrith  Keren  heads  and  ten  lioms,  the  mnn-child  must 
flee  with  his  mother  into  the  wildenicsa  and  there  so- 
journ, said  our  fathers,  givinjj  a  "  private  interpreta- 
tion "  to  a  dark  *'  prophecy ; "  at  any  rate,  the 
American  "  earth  helped  the  womiin,"  Here,  three 
thousand  miles  from  thijr  native  hiiid,  out  of  tlic  rvneh 
of  old  aristocratic  institutions,  the  new  nation  could 
unfold  its  sentimental  to  nn  idea,  eould  develop  the 
idea  into  inatitutions :  an<l,  Irving  the  experitiieiit  on 
a  small  seale  at  first,  prepare  to  found  a  great  empire 
on  the  American  idea  that  all  men  are  crealc-d  equal, 
and  endowed  by  their  Creator  witli  certain  unalienable 
rights,  and  tluit  it  is  the  buxiness  of  a  gorcrment  to 
projtervc  for  each  man  the  perfect  enjovmint  of  all 
these  natural  rights,  on  the  sole  condition  that  he  docs 
the  corresponding  duties. 

There  are  two  ^reat  periods  of  human  htntory.  In 
the  one  men  seek  to  establish  unity  of  action,  and 
form  the  individuals  into  tribes  and  state*.  This  is 
commonly  done  to  the  loss  of  personal  fredoni :  the 
slate  subdues  the  citizen,  and  Ite  becomes  the  subject 
merely.  In  religion  the  ante-christian  fonn-i  repre- 
sent this  phase  of  men's  affairs,  and  in  politics  it  is 
indicated  by  arintw^acic,  inonarchii-K,  and  despotisms. 
Then  comes  the  second   great   period   of  history,  ja 
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which  men  seek  for  personal  freedom.  In  religion 
this  is  represented  by  ChrUtiniiity,  not  the  Christianity 
of  th<'  CwtholicM  or  thi-  Protestants,  but  the  nbsoliite 
religion  of  human  nature ;  in  politics,  hy  n  democracy, 
the  government  of  all,  for  nil,  und  by  all.  The  set- 
tlcrs  of  Amerien  in  coming  here  mainly  escaped  from 
the  institutions  of  Iho  former  period  of  hislory,  the 
institutionii  which  oncx'  helped  munkiiul  but  st  length 
hindered  them.  They  brought  with  them  the  senti- 
ments iind  ideas  of  the  utiinc  period,  imperfectly 
formed,  and  ntich  helps  and  institutions  as  had  pre- 
viously come  out  of  their  sentiments  and  ideas.  They 
ramc  from  n  nation  more  vigorous  in  tlie  arts  of  peace 
than  any  which  the  world  had  seen  Iwfore.  They  came 
from  that  nation  in  the  time  of  its  greatest  spiritual 
vigor.  They  brought  with  them  the  best  treasures 
of  the  private  spiritual  earnings  of  the  English  nation 
• —  th«  common  law,  the  habfat  corpus,  trial  by  jury, 
the  form  of  representative  government,  the  rich,  noble 
literature  of  England,  of  its  Elizabethan  age.  From 
tlie  general  apiritunl  treasures  of  the  world  they 
brought  Christianity  and  the  experience  of  mankind 
for  five  or  tix  thousand  years.  Virgin  America,  hid- 
den away  behind  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  is 
now  to  be  married  to  mankind. 

The  first  settlers  came  with  different  motives  and 
expectations,  driven  by  different  fonns  of  necessity. 
There  came  two  types  of  men  quite  unlike  in  most 
important  particulars  —  the  settlers  of  tlie  North  and 
the  South,  the  Puritans  of  Xew  England,  the  secular 
and  more  worhlly  planter  of  Virginia  and  the  Caro- 
linas.  They  came  from  different  motives,  for  a  dif- 
ferent purpose;  tliey  foundt-d  different  institutions, 
which  produce  tJie  contradictory   results  nc  now  see. 
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The  dilTerencf  between  South  Cnrolma  »n<)  Mama- 
chiisottJi  ill  18.'(0  <lat«ii  plainly  hack  to  the  difTerent 
origin  of  the  two  eoloniea.  New  England  was  settled 
for  the  sake  of  an  idon ;  Virginia  nnd  the  Carolinas  bj 
men  who  reMsonnbly  thought  to  better  their  condi- 
tion and  make  their  fortune.  M.  Clievalier  ^  long  ago 
pointed  out  the  distinction  l>ctwccn  these  two  type*, 
tlie  Puritan  and  the  Cavalier;  only  he  6nds  a  distinc- 
tion in  birth,  wealth,  and  breeding  in  favor  of  the 
Cavniiert  which  be  would  not  have  found  had  hr  known 
American  history  nomcwhat  better.  However,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  sc'cular  nnd  the  religious  colonics 
Btill  continucH  in  the  descendants  of  the  two.  But 
these  types  unite  or  will  unite,  as  he  says,  to  form  a 
future  mitionnl   type,  ntiniely    the  Wtnteni  man. 

Let  us  look  at  the  volumes  of  Mr.  Hildrcth.  His 
work  i.i  divid<'d  into  forty-i-ight  cliapteni,  and,  l>o- 
ginning  with  the  lirst  voyage  of  Columbus,  ends  with 
the  election  of  the  firct  Prcjiid<-nt  after  tlic  adoption 
of  tlie  Federal  Constitution.  When  so  great  a  theme 
is  to  be  treated  in  the  small  compass  of  thrcv  volumes, 
the  author  must  needs  be  brief;  accordingly,  he 
despatches  quite  summarily  the  preliminary  matter, 
relating  to  the  discoveries  of  the  continent  by  the  Italian 
Mivigatom,  and  briefly  sketches  a  picture  of  the  coun- 
try and  its  inhabitants  at  the  period  when  European 
roloni/.ation  first  Wgnn.  The  account  of  the  Indiana 
a  short,  occupying  but  about  twenty  pages,  yet  dis- 
tinct and  clear;  for  one  *o  brief  it  is  the  best  account 
we  reitionilier  to  have  seen.  The  whole  Indian  popula- 
tion within  the  limits  of  the  United  Stjitcs  nnd  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  he  thinks  never  exceeded,  if 
it  ever  reached,  three  hundred  tlma^ind ;  others  make 
the  number  not  far  from  one  hundred  and  eighty 
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thousand.  The  Indiuns  linvc  not  3'ct  received  the  at- 
tention wlitch  thc^  demand  from  the  hifitorinn  and 
philosopher:  they  arc  as  rcmfirk»blc  monuments  in  the 
development  of  the  hunmn  nice  us  the  fossils  arc  in 
the  history'  of  the  plijHical  changes  of  this  earth.  But 
they  arc  passiii^r  nwny  ;  tlifir  institutions,  ninnncT.-",  trii- 
ditions,  and  htngiiHge  will  liooii  be  forgotten,  an<)  by 
and  by  it  will  be  impossible  to  reconstruct  the  history 
of  which  they  fumisli  .to  vnliialiK-  n  cbnptcr. 

JMr.  Hildreth  speaks  of  the  French  settlements  in 
America,  nnd  then  eomc«  to  the  history  of  tlic  Engli.'di 
eoloniKittion  here.  Vor  a  long  time  tliere  is  an  ap- 
parent want  of  unity  in  the  subject,  which  no  his- 
torical treatment  can  wholly  disguise.  The  ii'nd<T  is 
hurried  from  Virginia  io  New  England,  then  to  New 
York,  to  Maryliind,  to  the  CuroHnas,  to  Penusylvnnin, 
to  DelawMre,  and  to  Georgia.  However,  for  a  long 
time  Virginia  and  New  England  are  the  objects  of 
chief  interest.  We  shall  dwell  chiefly  on  the  latter, 
and  call  the  attention  of  our  renders  to  Konic  things 
of  considerable  importance  in  the  story  of  America. 
The  charucter  of  the  Puritans  Ims  been  the  theme  of  un- 
qualified praise  and  unqualified  condemnation ;  the 
I'uritan  of  Ilumc.  of  Mncnulay,  and  of  Bancroft  are 
quite  different  cimracters.  Perhap*  no  nne  of  these 
three  great  masters  of  the  art  of  history  has  given 
us  R  fair  nnd  just  likeness  of  the  men.  Mr.  Hildreth 
is  not  ambitious  in  his  attempt  to  defend  tjie  fathers 
of  New  England:  he  rather  leaves  their  actions  to 
speak  for  themselves.  He  thus  speaks  of  them,  how- 
ever ;  — 

"  As  Uie  oilier  trndilion*  of  the  church  fell  mart  mid  mora 
Into  coiitctiipl.  Ihe  entire  reverence  of  tlip  jieopk  wns  i-onrcn- 
trntrd  uiM>ti  the  Dililr,  rcccnlly  ihimIp  nrrcsslblr  In  nu  KllKli^h 
version,  and  rni'l  wilh  cAg^'nirhs  iiol  us  n  uierc  form  of  words 
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to  be  solemnly  and  mrrTianloutly  gone  lhrou);li  with,  t>ul  m  An 
lilBpiretl  rrvelatiuii,  an  intliiipnUblc  nutliorlty  in  jvicnrc,  pnll- 
ticK,  iiioralR,  life.  It  licfn'"*  imlctil,  to  In:  judjircd  im-cvuiry, 
li)'  tlie  more  Hriltriit  mid  nincFiv:,  thut  nil  cxiitinx  iiixtitutiani  in 
diuirli  and  i-titc.  nil  torliil  rrlnlloiit,  and  the  Imhils  of  n't-ry- 
i»y  life  tiliuiilil  In  rFcuit.-'truL'tFd.  iimi  inndc  tu  eunfcirm  to  this 
diTJne  model.  'Iluisr  who  ciilrrtnlnrd  these  i<riititiieiits  in- 
CKWed  to  a  ooiisiticcalilc  tiurty.  couijicui-d  cliiefly,  iiidMd.  of 
the  humbler  cUuct.  j'conicn,  trnders,  and  mccliniilr)-.  i)iit  in- 
chidlnib  ftl«o,  eltrgy[iic[i,  nirri'luiatB,  landed  pn>prfctori,  and 
ereii  Bome  of  the  nohility.  They  were  derided  hy  thoke  not  in- 
clined to  go  with  llicm  tu  Farilaiu;  but  the  ouslerit}'  of  Ihdr 
live*  and  doctriiici,  nnd  their  eonfldciit  eialtn  to  internal  as- 
Kiiranee  of  a  iceuud  liirlii  and  Hjieciui  election  as  the  eiiildren 
of  tiod,  niude  n  powerful  iinprmlon  on  tlie  miiitllude,  while 
the  high  «rhenK-«  they  eritcrluincd  fur  the  reeunst ruction  of 
BOCleiy  brought  them  into  tjinpothy  with  all  that  wax  great 
and  heroic  In  the  nntSnn. 

"Tlie  I'urituiu  denoum-cd  the  diurch  ccremonicj.  nnd  pre** 
enlly  tlie  luerarchyi  hut  tliey  long  ciitcrtniiied  profound  kwi- 
enee  for  the  church  Itself,  and  n  KiipcriUUuui  terror  of  scliixrn. 
Some  of  tite  bokler  and  more  ardent,  whow  ohitcurity  gnve 
Uienj  cournge,  toolt  at  len^rth  the  deei.ijvc  Ktcp  of  renttunring 
tlic  RnffUsh  <xininiii[ilon,  and  seltiii);  up  a  church  of  their  own, 
ii]ion  «liat  they  ooncrlved  to  l>e  the  Dibic  modd.  That,  hov- 
ci'cr.  wnH  tt»ing  further  than  the  grcAt  bcMly  of  the  I'uritnns 
wiaheil  or  thired  to  folluw,  ninl  Uie^e  Bepnruti>t«  retnainod  for 
autny  ycnra  utucurc  nnd  Incontldcmblc." 

Tl]cre  are  certain  peciOunties  in  the  institutions 
they  at  tint  fouiuk-d,  which  Mr.  llildrcth  very 
properly  dwelU  tipoii  ami  exposes.  Wt-  rt-fi-r  t«  tlie 
Ihoocrnticnl  governments  wliieh  tlicy  founded.  No 
liiHtoriun  of  America  lins  so  ftilly  done  thcin  justice 
in  this  respect.  Ho  fears  no  man;  he  ia  not  misled 
by  nny  reverence  for  the  Purilnn^t;  he  thows  no  antip- 
athy to  them ;  extenuates  nothing,  adds  noHiInj^,  and 
sets  down  naught  in  malice.  We  shall  dwell  a  little 
on  the  Iheocratieal  tyranny  whirh  tlwy  sought  to  exer- 
cise. In  1699,  John  and  Samuel  Urownc,  at  Salem, 
insisted  on  usinf;  the  liturgy  of  the  English  church, 
and  set  up  a.  separate  wonliip  of  their  own  for  tJiat 
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purpose.  'I'liej'  were  arrested  as  **  incorriKiblc," 
"  fKctious  and  evil  conditioned,"  and  shipped  home 
to  Kiiglnnd. 

In  1631,  the  government  of  MasacIiuBctts  decided 
that  no  man  shall  be  admitted  a  freeman,  tliat  is,  a 
voter,  a  citizen  in  full,  iinlesn  he  were  a  member  of  a 
church  in  the  colony.  The  cnndidntc  for  church 
membership  must  utatc  tuK  "  religiou:i  experience  "  be- 
fore the  church,  convince  them  of  hia  "assurance" 
and  "  justiRcution,"  before  he  shall  be  admitted  nx  a 
member.  TbuK  the  road  to  tlic  ballot-box  leil  through 
the  churcli,  and  lay  directly  in  the  range  of  the  pul- 
pit. Hence  it  was  no  wisy  matter  to  become  a  free- 
man. Kir.  Hildreth  says  not  a  fourth  part  of  the 
udult  population  were  church  memWrs.  Baptism  was 
the  special  jirivik-gL-  of  church  member.-*  and  tlieir  "  in- 
fant seed." 

The  clergy  were  aristocratic,  in  the  evil  scnsp  of 
that  word.  Tluy  would  not  let  the  inlinhitantit  of 
Newtown  [Cambridge]  remove  to  Connecticut  in  IfiSi, 
for  "  the  removal  of  a  candlcjitick  is  a  gri-at  judg- 
ment, which  ought  to  be  avoided."  Fines  were  im- 
posed for  absence  from  public  worship :  they  aided  the 
"  Patrician.-" "  to  carry  "  the  point  against  the 
Plebians." 

Stephen  Gulditmith  was  fined  forty  potindx,  forced  to 
make  acknowledgment  in  all  tlie  churches  (1636), 
and  give  bonds  for  a  hundred  pound:(,  because  be  said 
all  the  ministers  in  the  colony,  except  Allen  Wheel- 
wright, and,  "  as  he  thought,  Mr.  Hooker,"  "  did 
teach  a  covenant  of  work*."  Men  were  forhiddc-n 
to  erect  a  dwelling  more  than  half  a  mile  from  the 
meeting-house,  says  Mr.  Hildreth.  Tlic  Puritan  au- 
thorities bcctimc  as  arbitrary  and  unjust  as  the  court 
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of  "  High  Comniia«ioii,"  in  Eiigknd ;  and  persecuted 
men,  anij  women  not  less,  for  differing  from  the  opinion 
of  tJic  tlioocrutic  officers.  Stougliton  wks  pertecuted 
for  political  opinion*,  Williumit  for  rcligioua,  and 
Mr».  Hutchinson  for  philosophical  notions  on  ques- 
tions of  the  nioitt  Kubtlc  chnriicter.  Baptists  and 
Quakers  were  imprisoned,  whipped)  banished,  or  put 
to  death. 

No  man  was  allowfd  to  nfttle  in  the  colony  without 
tt  permit  from  the  magistrate ;  a  new  coiner  must  not 
have  K  houxe,  and  no  man  wiu  suffered  to  entertain  him 
more  than  three  weclci,  without  permission.  Before 
KlaNxuchuNcttK  had  been  settled  ten  years,  the  synod 
at  Newtown  contleinned  eighty-two  prevalent  opinions 
us  **  false  and  heretical ! "  Wheelwright  and  Mrs. 
Hutchiniton  were  banished  for  unpopular  opinions; 
freedom  of  worship  was  forbidden  even  to  tlie  like- 
minded,  and  "  the  lords  brethren  "  became  as  tyranni- 
cal as  "  the  lords  biitho}jH."  An  attempt  was  mode, 
in  1639,  to  establish  a  church  at  Weymouth,  on  the 
principle  of  admitting  all  baptised  persons  without 
requiring  a  profession  of  Fuitl)  or  relation  of  experi- 
rncc.  It  was  promptly  suppressed;  the  minister  con- 
cerned in  the  bunincts  wn»  forced  to  make  an  ujjology ; 
some  of  the  laymen  were  fined  from  two  to  twenty 
pounds,  one  whipped  "  eleven  stripis,"  and  one  dis- 
franchised. Two  i>crKona  once  calU-d  the  churches 
of  Massachusetts  "  anti-christian,"  and  were  heavily 
fined  and  iiiijirisoncd  for  the  ofTwise.  Governor 
Easton,  of  Ittiode  Island,  it  is  alleged,  once  said,  **  the 
elect  have  the  Holy  Ghont  and  uIho  the  devil  in- 
dwdling."  He  had  provocation  for  his  conclusion. 
"Hie  judicial  treatment  of  Mr*.  Hutchinson  was  in- 
famous, and   the  conduct  of  the  leading  clergy  was 
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worthy  of  the  darkest  ages  of  popUh  bigotry.  The 
misfortunes  of  thjit  noble  womao  were  attributed  to 
"  the  iuind  of  God."  The  trciitnieiit  of  Smmic-I  (Jor- 
ton  iind  his  coadjutor^  is  nearly  as  dciircputablc.  Did 
Dr,  Child  and  others  petition  for  a  change  of  Itiws, 
80  that  iiiliabitants  not  church  members  might  have  tlie 
rights  of  English  subjects,  it  gave  "  great  offense  to 
many  godly  priests,  elders,  and  others;"  the  petition 
was  "  adjudged  a  contempt,"  the  petitioners  were  fined 
from  ten  to  fifty  poiind.s  apiece.  Wlien  the  Doctor 
was  about  to  embark  for  England,  his  trunk  was 
searched  fur  diing<.TOus  papers  tt  might  conttiin. 
Copies  of  two  iiic-inorial.s  were  found  Jn  the  stud^'  of 
Mr.  Dand,  addressed  to  the  Commissioners  of  Dunta- 
tions,  one  of  them  signed  by  some  "  fl.sliernien  of  Mnr- 
blehead,  profane  persons,"  «n<l  by  "  young  men  who 
came  over  servants,  and  never  had  any  show  of  religion 
in  tbem,"  and  by  "  men  of  no  rea-ion."  "  A  young 
fellow,  a  earpcnlor,"  by  the  name  of  Joy,  had  been 
busy  obtaining  signatures  to  the  petition,  and  was 
kept  in  irons  till  "he  humbled  himself"  and  "  blcsseii 
God  for  these  irons  upon  his  legs,  hoping  they  would 
do  him  good  while  he  lived."  11ie  offense  of  the  men 
in  whose  hands  the  petitions  were  found  was  deemed 
'*  in  nature  capital,"  treanon  gnin.tt  the  Commonwealth. 
Dand  was  kept  in  prison  more  than  a  year,  and  Child, 
with  others,  was  heavily  fined. 

Tlie  magistrates  of  Massachusetts  were  long  averse 
to  having  fixed  laws  —  prcfen-ing  an  arbitrary  gov- 
ernment by  men  to  ho  sober  and  di-tpiisKionate  govern- 
ment of  impartial  statutes.  The  code  made  in  1649 
contained  Nome  remarkable  provisions :  "  Stubborn  and 
ra-belliouK  M)ns,"  and  children  over  sixteen  **  who  curse 
or  »mito  their  natura]  father  or  mother,"  were  pua- 
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JAtd  with  death.  Courtship  must  not  be  undcrtuken 
without  the  pi-riniKHion  at'  the  pfircntji  or  guardians  of 
thf  maid;  or,  in  their  absence,  that  of  the  "  nearest 
luugiKlrutc-,"  und<T  pcnidty  i>f  fine  nnd  inipriKOiunvnt. 
Bltiepheniy  was  a  capital  crime.  Ulen  were  to  be  ban- 
ished *'  for  prencliing  and  mHintniniiit;  imy  domnuble 
heresies,  as  dcnjfing  tlic  immortality  of  the  soul,  or 
rcMiirrcctiou  of  the  body,"  or  "  that  Christ  guve  him- 
self a  ransom  for  our  Hinii,'*  *>■*  **  f*>^  declaring  that 
wc  arc  not  sanctified  by  his  death  and  righteousness,*' 
or  for  di-iiyiiig  "  the  morality  of  tin-  fourth  command- 
ment," or  the  efficacy  of  infant  baptism,  or  for  de- 
parting from  church  at  tl]«  adminictration  of  that 
ordinance.  A  few  years  later,  a  law  was  made  pun- 
ishing with  fine,  whipping,  banishnii-nt,  or  with  drath, 
any  personK  "  who  deuiul  the  received  books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  to  be  the  infallible  word  of 
God."  We  know  »ume  personit  who  would  be  glad  to 
revive  tliese  pleasant  statutes  at  the  present  day.  We 
are  told  it  in  not  lung  Hincc  an  attempt  was  made  in 
Massachusetts  to  secure  the  indictment  of  a  distin- 
guished scholar  for  a  learned  article  pid)lished  in  ft 
very  n-spcctable  tlicological  journal,  in  which  he  main- 
tained that  there  was  no  prophetic  passage  in  the  Old 
Testament  which  wum  originalty  intended  to  apply 
to  Je«u.<  of  Nazart'tli,*  It  is  not  ten  years  since  there 
appeared,  in  one  of  the  lending  secular  ncwi^paperit  of 
BiMton,  an  nrticle  written  by  a  venerable  clergyman* 
calling  for  the  arrest  and  punishment  of  a  young 
man  who  had,  in  a  scnnon,  H|ioki-n  ngainist  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  Christian  church  at  his  day,  and  the 
doctrines  that  had  no  foundation  in  reason  and  the 
nature  of  thing)).  Thrvc  years'  confinement  in  the 
state**  prison  was  the  punishment  demanded  for  the 

young  minister  1° 
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Ev^ybodjr  knows  the  treatment  of  BHptitit»  «nd 
Quakers  in  MttH.iuctiuitett*.  Tlie  **  great  Cotton  "  de- 
clwrcd  that  dcnml  of  iiifiint  biiptism  was  "  soul-nmr- 
dvr,"  and  «  capital  ofTcitsf.  Wln-n  Obudinli  Huiuies 
was  fined  thirty  pounds  for  being  a  Baptist,  as  he  went 
from  tlie  bar  he  thanked  God  that  he  was  "counted 
worthy  to  sufft^r  for  the  name  of  Jesiw,"  "  Where- 
upon," Bays  Holmes,  "  John  Wilson  [minister  of 
'  Firnt  Cluirdi '  in  Boston]  struck  mc  before  the  judg- 
ment-seal and  cursi'd  nie,  saying:  '  TJie  eurae  of  God 
or  Jesus  go  with  thee.' "  Holmes  would  not  pay  his 
fine,  and  was  whtppi-d  thirty  Ktripc-n  witli  a  three- 
cordeil  whip,  "  the  man  striking  with  all  his  strength." 
But  he  "  hud  such  a  spiritual  manifestation  that  I 
eould  well  liear  it,"  says  he,  "yea,  and  in  a  manner 
felt  it  not,  although  it  was  grievous,  as  the  spectators 
said."  He  told  the  magistrates,  "  you  have  struck 
me  aH  with  rosea,"  and  "  I  pray  (Jod  it  may  not  be  laid 
to  your  charge."  Two  men  came  up  after  the  brutal 
punishment  wa.4  over,  and  nhnok  liamU  with  him,  say- 
ing, "  blessed  be  God."  They  were  fined  forty  shill- 
ing*, and  imprisioncd.  Yet  the  Baplistn  continued  to 
increase.     Blow  the  fire,  if  you  wish  it  to  burn. 

The  town  of  Maiden  wits  fined  for  presuming  to 
Kettle  a  minister  without  consulting  the  neighboring 
churches,  though  tlicrc  was  no  law  to  that  effect.  The 
Generiil  Court  forbade  the  settlement  of  Michael 
Powell  in  the  ministry  at  the  second  church  in  Boston ; 
he  hud  been  a  tuvcrn-kceper  at  Dedhum,  and  though 
"  gifted,"  was  "  unlearned."  How  humbly  he  sub- 
mitted ;  "  My  humble  request  is,  that  you  would  not 
have  such  hard  Uiougbts  of  me  that  I  would  consent 
to  be  ordained  to  oflicc  without  your  concurrence;  nor 
tlittt  our  poor  church   would   attempt   audi   a   tiling 
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without  your  npprobulion."  At  liis  death,  thi« 
"  (j^ifted  "  man  left  furniture  to  tlie  v&luti  of  fourteen 
pound!!,  and  a  library  consisting  of  "  three  Bibles,  a 
Concordunt'C,  witii  other  book*,"  vulucd  «t  "  two 
pounds." 

In  MiLKsarhuxctta  men  not  members  of  the  churdi 
were  compelled  to  support  tlic  ck'rgynj«ii,  und  through 
Iii-r  in6ucn€o  Plymouth,  always  before  her  sister  in 
liliorality,  paxxcd  n  Inw  lo  tht-  sumo  cfft-ct.  However, 
Williams  in  his  ttettlemcnt  at  New  Providence  could 
rejoice  that  wc  Imvc  not  "  been  consumed  with  the  over- 
xcalouH  (ire  of  the  so-cwIW  Bodly  mininter*."  Siilton- 
stttll  writes  to  the  New  Englanders:  "First,  you  com- 
pel >ueh  to  come-  into  your  (issemblics  us  you  know  will 
not  join  you  in  your  worship,  and  when  thvy  show 
their  dislike  thereof,  or  witness  against  it,  then  you 
stir  up  your  mugislrates  to  punish  them  for  Kuch,  u 
you  conceive,  their  public  affronts."  Cotton  and  Wil- 
MMi  replied,  "  Better  be  hypocrites  thjin  profane  per- 
sons," "  wc  fled  from  men's  inventions,"  and  only  coni- 
p<-lled  others  to  attend  to  "God's  institutions," — that 
iiS  to  all  the  abominations  of  the  PuritAn  creed  and 
ritual.  "  We  content  ounelvea  with  unity  in  Uie 
foundation  of  religion  and  church  order." 

Never  was  the  violent  attempt  to  secure  "  unity  in 
the  foundation  of  religion "  less  successful.  New 
England  wu*  u  ptrfect  hotbed  of  heresy.  **  How  is 
it,"  writes  Sir  Harry  Vane,  in  1653,  "  tliat  there  arc 
such  divisions  among  you,- —  such  hcndiness,  tumults, 
disorder,  injustice?  Are  there  no  wise  men  among 
you, —  no  public  self-denying  spirits?  " 

A  law  was  passed  prohibiting  the  erection  of  u  meet- 
ing-house without  the  consent  of  the  freemen  of  tlic 
town, —  who   were   all   theocratically    orthodox,( —  and 
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tlie  county  court,  or  the  consent  of  the  G«n(rral  Court. 
It  would  be  "scttiiifr  up  nn  <iltiir  njj»i[i»t  the  Lurd'ti 
ftltur."  Quakers  were  ttanished  or  haiij;:c(l.  But  all 
thiH  wag  incffi-ctunl  in  itinking  men  think  nlikv.  Bap- 
tists, Quakers,  Antinomians,  Ranters  of  all  sorts  there 
were,  excited  no  doubt  by  the  laws  Hf^ninst  freedom. 
The  "hateful  KpiseopalianH  "  at  len^h  got  a  church 
rxtnblished,  in  1686;  the  theocracy  dwindled. 

It  ia  instruetivL-  to  see  tlie  Puritans  in  New  Rnglnnd 
and  the  Jesuits  in  Canada,  at  the  same  time,  contend- 
ing to  estiihlixh  it  tlnocrncy,  both  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, each  by  tlie  same  means, —  the  suppression  of  in- 
dividual freedom  in  rclifpon. 

•■  Prrslijirrj-   docs  but   Iriinslitte 
Tlic  Popnt-y  to  b  ftcc  sUle," 

said  Bullcr,  and  with  not  n  little  truth.  The  Uw»  of 
MasfiaeluiMetts,  whicli  continued  in  force  till  llic  Revolu- 
tion, provided  that  a  "  Popish  priest  "  cominp  her© 
should  he  accountvil  "an  incendiary,  and  diHturber 
of  the  public  peace  and  safety."  lie  was  to  suffer 
per]>elual  iniprisonnient  and  death,  if  he  nttcmptcd 
to  escape.  But  spite  of  the  law  against  "  Popish 
priest*,"  the  worst  jwirt  of  Papacy  came  here, —  the 
Bpirit  of  intolerance  and  persecution, 

Along  with  this  intolernncv  of  the  churches,  the  old 
elements  of  feudal  aristocracy  were  brought  to 
America,  and  continued  to  live  for  awhile  in  the  new 
Hoil,  A  distinction  was  carefully  kept  up  between 
"  gentlemen "  and  those  of  an  inferior  condition. 
Only  the  "gcntlanen  "  were  allowed  the  title  "  Mr. ;  " 
their  number  was  not  very  large.  The  rest  rejoiced  in 
the  appellntivc  *'  Goodman."  In  1639  some  "  persona 
of  quality  "  wished  to  come  to  New  England,  and  it 
was   proposed   to  establish  "  a   standing   council   for 
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life ; "  in  the  Commonwcoltl]  there  were  to  be  two 
ellipses  of  men.  nntnely,  "  hcrcdititry  gentlemen,"  to 
sit  as  a  pemmncnt  sennte,  uml  a  hodj'  of  "  frccliold- 
ers,"  who  were  to  send  deputies  to  coii§titutc  a  lower 
hotiite.  The  mHgii»triitc»  and  cider*  favored  tlie  scheme, 
findinjj  it  comformable  to  the  "  light  of  nature  and 
Scripture."  Tiie  "  grent  Cotton,"  an  nblc  man,  with 
the  Boul  of  a  priest,  liked  the  scheme  well ;  democracy 
WB*  "  not  a  fit  govcninicnt  cither  for  church  or  state ;  '* 
monarchy  and  ariHtocracy  "  an-  approved  and  directed 
in  Scripture,*'  "  but  only  a  theocracy  is  set  up  in 
both."  "  If  the  i>cople  arc  K'^'^rnors,"  sny  he,  "  who 
shall  be  govcme<lF"  Indi^iant  Mr.  Savage,  com- 
menting on  this  measure,  siiys  "  the  ministers  were 
perpetually  mwldling  with  the  regimen  of  the  Com- 
monwealth ;  and  wc  have  frequent  occasion  to  regret 
that  their  rrference*  to  the  theocracy  of  Israel  were 
received  as  authority  rather  than  illustration."  But 
how  could  it  be  otherwise,  mth  such  a  theology? 
CalviniKm  naturally  leads  to  an  ariHtocracy  on  earth, 
as  well  as  in  heaven.  The  world  —  this  and  the  next 
—  is  for  the  elect,  and  who  shall  lay  anything  to 
their  charge?  However,  the  people  put  an  end  to  all 
talk  about  "  hereditary  gentlemen,"  who  disappear 
from  the  history  of  New  England  for  ever.  Hud 
this  ungodly  proposition  become  a  law  the  state  of 
things  would  have  been  ii  little  different  to-day  1  For 
a  long  time  the  law,  however,  rccogniznl  a  distinction 
between  the  gentleman  and  the  simple  man.  "  No 
man,"  »aj8  a  law  of  16tl,  "  nlmll  be  Iwnten  above 
forty  stripes;  nor  shall  any  true  gentloman,  or  any 
man  equal  to  A  gentleman,  be  punixhcd  with  whipping, 
linles!!  his  crinio  be  very  flhamefnl  and  hir*  career  of  life 
vicious  and  profligate."     But  in   1703  I'aul  Dudley 
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thought  MBHuachusctU  a  very  poor  place  for  "  gen- 
tlemen;" mcBninfj,  snys  Mr.  Iltldrcth,  "those  who 
wish  to  grow  rich  on  the  labor  of  others."  For  some 
time  there  was  no  trial  by  jury  in  Connecticut;  "no 
wnrrunt  was  found  for  it  in  the  Word  of  God."  Wc 
And  the  democratic  element  active  in  New  England  at 
the  very  beginning,  continually  increasing  in  strength. 
At  fir»t,  it  is  more  powerful  in  Plymouth  thiin  in 
Maaftachu§etts.  For  eighteen  yeara  all  the  laws  of 
Plymouth  were  made  in  n  general  assembly  of  nil  the 
people.  The  governor  was  only  prc-iidetit  of  a  council 
of  ofisistants.  The  church  had  no  pastor  for  eight 
iTn;  Brewster,  the  ruling  elder,  and  such  members 
had  the  "  gift  of  prophecy,"  exhorted  the  congre- 
gations. On  Sunday  afternoons  there  was  a  free 
meeting;  a  question  was  slnrtetl,  nnd  nil  spoke  that 
saw  fit.  Hut  gradually  the  theocratic  spirit  of  Massa- 
chusetts iiiviided  the  sister  colony.  Still,  church  mem- 
bership was  not  required  aa  a  condition  of  citizenship. 
In  I6!)l  the  freemen  in  Massachusetts  began  to  be  jenU 
OUR  of  the  theocratic  oligarchy  which  ruled  the  colony, 
and  claimed  the  right  of  annually  electing  new  as- 
sistants. The  wmstitution  of  towns  was  democratic 
from  the  beginning,  and  has  been  changed  but  little 
since.  The  towns  were  then,  as  now,  little  republics, 
managing  their  own  atfuin,  voting  money,  let-ying 
taxes,  and  choosing  "  selectmen,"  a  town  clerk,  treas- 
urer, and  rnn.itable.  The  town  system  is  an  original 
New  England  institution,  and  has  proved  of  grtat 
value  in  the  acquisition  of  political  liberty.  The  free- 
dom of  the  town  helped  overcome  the  tyranny  of  the 
church. 

At   fintt   tlic   magistrates   levied   tlic   taxes  for  the 
whole  colony;  but,  in  1632,  the  people  of  Watertown 
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considered  tlint  it  "  watt  not  safe  to  pay  moneys  after 
tliHt  Bort,  for  fear  of  liringing  l]iiMn.tclvvit  und  Un-ir 
posterity  into  bondage,"  It  waa  a  wholesome  and  a 
timely  fear.  The  freemen  detcnnined  to  chooee  their 
gov<-rnor  nnd  deputy  governor.  In  163+  the  fimt  rep- 
resentative court  assembled ;  there  were  three  dcputicR 
from  each  of  tlie  eight  towns  or  pluntntiong.  Soon 
they  demanrled  fixed  and  definite  lawn.  It  secniN  quite 
remarkHhlc.  but  it  is  true,  that  while  money  was  not 
the  cliief  baslH  of  Nocial  rcKpectiibility,  Boston  wns  fnr 
before  tlie  country  in  point  of  liberality.  Now,  the 
opposite  is  true.  Providence  Plantation  led  the  way 
ID  the  eatablishment  of  liljerty;  for,  in  16*7,  the  gov- 
enunent  was  declared  "  demoeratical,"  freedom  of 
faith  and  worship  wax  aK«ured  to  nil,  "  tlic  first  formal 
and  legal  cHtablishinent  of  religious  liberty  ever  pro- 
mulgated," says  Mr.  Hildreth.  In  l66Se,  In  York- 
shire (in  Maine),  and  in  some  other  part*  of  New 
England,  church  membership  was  not  necessary  to 
eitiKcn.fliip.  Toleration  begun  to  be  demanded  for  the 
Church  of  Kngland,  and  as  the  Puritans  had  entab- 
lished  a  theocratic  tyranny  as  bad  as  what  they  fled 
from,  Ro  the  Episcopalians  became  an  humble  Instru- 
ment in  promoting  religious  freedom  in  America.  In 
166S,  the  king  demanded  the  repeal  of  the  law  which 
limited  cit  izen-ilnp  to  chureh  mcmtKn),  .iub»itituting  a 
proper  qualification  instead,  and  the  admission  of  all 
persons  of  honest  lives  to  biipllMii  and  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per. For  some  years  there  were  thrw  parties  in  New- 
England:  the  theocratic  party,  which  continually 
diminished :  the  Kpiscopa liana,  Rapli«t:^  nnd  Quakers, 
who  demanded  religious  freedom:  and  the  moderate 
men,  who  mediated  between  the  two  extremes.  Tlie 
"hal/way  covenant"  was  adopted  in  1659;  a  few 
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jTMni  later  a  Baptist  church  wss  formally  or|;aniz«d 
in  Boston,  and  thou^li  ptTsi-culcd  for  a  long  time  mir- 
vives  to  lliiji  day.  Aftt-r  the  revocation  of  the  charter, 
the  tlieocratic  party  was  weakened  itill  furtlier  and 
their  domination  at  length  came  to  an  end. 

"A  Mw  orhont  of  dlviiirs.  knonri  lU  I.ntitiidlnarinn;!,  uprung 
up  nmonft  the  Protcntnntii  tuwuriln  tlii?  CDncliuSun  of  Uie  prevU 
ous  centuryi  hnd  <'Ki>nyrd  Uic  dcllrnlc  tiihk  of  rccimclIlnK  rcaion 
wiUi  irvelotiim.  Tlwv  iiol  only  rejrotcil  tlie  nuthorltj'  of  tm- 
dltlon,  »o  hlirfily  rxtotird  nnd  impiiciUr  rcliril  upon  by  the 
CnlhoUu  anil  thv  Eiijclihh  }\lf^\  CliurrhmFiii  Ihry  stnutcd,  sIm^ 
tliiil  tpccial  Interior  pcrKiiiuiim  whloh  the  Purltuns.  nftcr  the 
curly  ItcftirmerK,  hnJ  i!<^iiuiii1iiiiIihI  fnllli,  I'lit  ntiEdi  to  tlicso 
rrMonliift  divines  srrmcil  no  tiHtcr  thnti  cntliusluMn.  Tlicjr  pre- 
ferred lo  rcit  tlie  Irulli  of  Clirlstlnnily  on  Ihc  testimony  of 
prophery  nnd  mlrnelcs.  of  which  tlicy  utiderlook  to  citnblUh 
the  reality  l>y  the  iipptlcntlon  to  the  Bihie  hUtorj-  of  the  ordi- 
nary rales  of  evidriin:;  by  which  Mime  nilu  Ibcy  undertook 
to  eitaMisli,  niso,  (he  niithcntlHIy  nnd  Innplrnllon  of  tlic  HIblo 
Haelf." 

"They  preMotly  piuhed  the  jirinelple  of  tlie  lifdfwHy  core- 
nant  so  far  4U  to  gtant  to  all  peruniH  not  Immornl  In  thdr 
lives  ndmlulon  to  the  lord's  Sup])eri  Indeed,  nil  the  pr<i'11r|ce« 
of  full  diureh  racinbenhip.  Much  to  tlie  tnortlflentlon  of  the 
MatherB,  wlu>  wrote  und  prntcuted  it|cidiut  thix  dortrlnc.  Ihc 
college  at  Cuinbriiljiie  presently  pimsed  under  tlie  control  of  the 
new  party — -a  chnntic  nut  ivlthniit  Important  retitllii  on  the  In- 
ttJlectiuU  history  of  New-Knglund." 

"  In  the  century  iiinec  its  KctUeinenl,  New  Englnnd  had  uti- 
derjconc  a  great  ehanicc.  The  uuiterc  mnnncn  of  the  Puriinn 
fathen  ivcie  still.  Indeed,  iirvserveil ;  their  lBnf:u»p  wns  re- 
pented; their  obxcrvancat  were  kept  up;  their  ini^itutionn  were 
revrredi  forms  and  habits  reiiiHlned.  but  the  spirit  wu»  gone. 
The  more  oriHnnry  object*  of  humnn  detlre  and  pursuit,  the 
univcrMi  poMion  for  wenlth,  jinlllieiil  sqiiabhlf^  with  tlie  royal 
goremon,  land  spirulaliona,  paper  money  jobs,  and  pro_irrl)i 
of  territorial  nnd  pergonal  nttK''" "*)'"'■  "i^"'!  'ii")  superMHled 
thoKo  raetaphyaical  disputes,  that  spirituol  vision,  nnd  that  al)- 
wrbinit  puxlon  for  o  pure  thcoorntic  comninn wealth  which  hod 
carried  tlie  fathcm  into  tlie  wildcmesi.  Ei-cn  Cotton  Mather, 
stich  was  the  projrrfM  of  opinion,  IxinAtiyl  of  the  harmony  in 
which  various  rclig;ious  in:lA  lited  together  in  Baxton,  and 
spoke  of  religious  peTsccutJon  n«  an  obxolcic  hluodcr." 
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**  Eilucation  nntl  habit,  cnpn'iallj  Iii  wlutt  rclutn  to  outward 
fomiSi  UTv  not  mfclty  i>vrrrf>mc.  ICiiiiMtipnc}'  miidc  but  »luw 
pruKnus  in  New  l!ii(;luiiil.  A  grrulcr  fliHri^ci:,  linwcrrr.  wim 
sllrntlj  gnlii^  <iii:  ninonft  the  more  Intelligent  and  tliuuglitful, 
both  uf  iHj'mcii  nrid  niinlBlvr:*,  LHtituiliiiHrlitiiiF>iii  continual  tn 
xprmil.  Konin  npproHrhcd  crcn  tuwikrdi  SociaianiKm,  curcfully 
i-oiicctiliii);,  tiowerer,  fruni  UieniMlvcs  Uiclr  Advnnre  Ui  thtit 
fthj-M.  The  wrfU  of  iichlKiD  were  brondly  towoi  but  cxtrRne 
caution  aiid  iiiodcruUoii  on  tlic  side  of  llie  Latltudinnrtann  lonK 
prci-ented  ony  open  nip  lure.  Tlicy  ratlier  inUnuated  Uuu 
avowed  their  opinions.  Afr«id  of  n  eon t  rover* j-,  in  which 
they  were  contcioui  tlint  popular  preju<liee  would  Iw  all  against 
thrm,  tin»etlled  ninnj'  of  Uiwii  in  their  own  mlndi,  and  not 
lUrlng  to  prolic  tnutlers  to  Uie  boltoni,  they  pntjentl)'  waited 
tile  further  rlTort^  of  tlint  prD)(rcEiiIvc  ehan){«  by  which  they 
thenuwIveH  hud  b«en  bonie  along.  I'o  gXtta  over  their  heresies, 
thei'  ealled  thcin>rlvc9>  Arminianii;  tliey  even  look  the  name  of 
moderate  CalviniatB.  Ulie  all  doubters,  tticy  lacked  the  *cal 
and  rnertt}'  of  faith.  Like  all  dliucinblrrK,  they  were  timid 
and  liesitaling:.  ConservnlivM  a8  well  as  I.Hllludinnrinfu,  the^ 
wished,  uliovc  oil  thinfCA,  to  enjoy  thdr  ludarlea  and  clerieiil 
dignities  in  eomfort  ami  in  pcoec.  I'ree  TOinpiir«tl>«ly  In  their 
•Indie*,  they  were  very  cuutloua  In  tlieir  pnlplLi  how  they 
Bhoeked  (lie  Kxed  prejiidlow  of  n  hiftoted  people  whose  lirr«d 
they  ate.  It  thus  happened,  thut  wliile  tlie  New  England  the- 
ulogy,  an  lield  hy  the  uiorc  intelligent,  uiidcrwi'nt  derided 
changes,  the  old  Puritan  plirnseolojty  wok  itill  (teiiernlly  pre- 
errved,  and  Hit  old  Furitan  dw-trinen.  In  eo[|set|uetiee,  still  kept 
their  hnld  to  a  grrnt  exlrnt  on  the  mnss  nf  the  |ienplc.  Yett 
retnurkahle  local  iiio<lilidtions  of  opinion  were  silently  produced 
by  Individual  mini^te^,  the  Inftuenre  of  the  abler  I.atltiullnarlan 
divines  licing  traeeaUlu  to  tliis  djiy  In  the  respeetlvc  placos  of 
their  ieltlemcnt." 

"  At  Uie  exulted  religious  imAKliiaUon  of  N«w  England  itat)' 
aldcd  to  the  commcm  level,  at  reonon  and  the  moral  sense  hr^n 
to  StTUgglB  afalnut  the  overwliclmlng  jir^sure  of  rellgioun  awe, 
a  party  inevititbty  appeared  which  sought  liy  lenmrd  glnases 
to  AeoamumdHte  the  liard  text  of  tlie  Scriptures  and  tlie  hard 
diclrines  of  the  popular  creed  to  the  altered  state  of  the  public 
mind." 

"  The  modem  doctrines  of  r«llgiouii  freedom  and  free  In- 
quiry hare  coiihtmitly  guinnl  grmini),  throwing  mure  and  more 
Into  the  xliude  tliiit  old  idea,  acted  upon  with  tpoeinl  encr^ 
by  the  Puritan  colonists  of  New  Knglnnil  — deep  Iroceii  of 
which  are  kUo  to  be  found  in  every  North  American  code^ 
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the  theocrntlc  Idcn  of  n  Chrirtlnn  rammonwcttlth.  In  which 
every  other  iiitcrcftt  tauit  be  made  autMervient  to  tmi^  of 
faith  und  uorship." 

At  length  Unitarianiam  and  Univcrsalism  came, 
nftcr  the  Revolution,  to  bring  things  to  their  present 
comlition.  Ah  Mr.  Hililrcth  ^ays,  of  times  noon  after 
that,  even  "  in  New  England  the  old  leaven  of  Latitu- 
dinarianism  was  »till  decjilj-  at  work  among  the 
learned,  while,  among  the  less  educated  classes,  the  n«w 
doctrine  of  U ni versa lium  bfgiin  to  spread." 

Along  with  this  higotrj'  of  the  Puritans,  there  was 
a  hardy  vigor,  a  capacity  for  doing  and  enduring, 
a  manly  reliance  on  God  and  their  own  arm,  one 
acknowledged,  tJic  other  not  confessed,  which  are 
worthy  of  admiration. 

The  treatment  of  the  natives  has  been  remarkable. 
We  have  before  spoken  of  the  national  cxclusiveness  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race;  it  wa*  never  mad*  more  ap- 
parent than  by  the  Puritans  in  New  England.  It  is 
diiScult  even  for  one  of  their  descendants,  nt  the  pres- 
ent time,  to  underiiland  the  feeling  of  our  fathers  re- 
specting the  Indians.  Dr.  Joseph  Mede  was  a  learned 
and  enlightened  man,  but  in  1634)  he  wrote  to  his 
friend,  Dr.  Twisse,  as  follows  : 

*"  1  think  thnt  the  Devil,  bdnR  impatient  of  the  .loiind  of 
the  Gospel  and  Cro«s  of  Christ  in  f\xry  pnrt  of  IliU  nli)  wnrid, 
so  Dint  he  could  in  no  pince  be  quiet  for  II,  nnd  foreseeing  tliat 
he  WM  like  lit  len^  to  lo4C  nil  here,  lietlin light  hlrn«rlf  to  pro- 
Tide  him  of  a  »ecd  oiver  which  he  might  reign  acfurclyi  oiid  in 
a  jiliiee,  (ihi  iice  PclopldAnim   fneln  neqiic  noincii  nndlrel. 

"That  nceordingly  he  drew  a  Colony  out  of  lome  of  thoMi 
bnrhuroiu  Nntlonii  dwellJnK  upon  the  Northern  Oeenn  (whither 
the  sound  of  Christ  had  not  yel  enme).  and  promising  them 
by  some  Orneic  to  ihew  them  n  Coimlrey  for  better  thnn  (heir 
own  (which  he  might  noun  do).  |ilcii!innl.  large,  where  never 
mnn  yet  inhabited,  he  conducted  them  oi'cr  those  dcsArt  Lands 
and  Islaudii   (whlcli  uro  uiimy  In  tliut  sea)   by  the  way  of  the 
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North  Into  America;  which  nonr  woulil  «i'«r  bare  gone,  hod 
Ukjt  not  flrst  bwn  luaurcd  ihrie  was  »  |in»Mtgc  llmt  way  Into 
«  more  ilrKiralilr  Countrry.  Nnmd)',  an  wlien  the  norld  apoals- 
Uoed  froni  tlw  Worship  uf  tlie  true  God,  tiod  rnllcd  Abnim 
«nt  of  Cluildec  Into  the  Land  of  Cnniun,  of  him  to  raise  him  n 
Seed  to  ]ire«erve  n  light  uiilo  iil»  Nome:  So  tlx  Devil,  when  ho 
tow  tlic  world  npattatiniiiK  from  him.  laid  the  founilntioiu  nf 
m  new  Kingiluin,  hy  deducting  this  Colony  from  the  North  till') 
America,  whcfc  linrc  thej-  hnvr  inerensed  into  on  iiinumer(il)tc 
miiltltiide.  Anil  where  did  the  Dcril  ever  rdjjcii  more  ahsolnlHy 
•nil  witliout  control!,  since  mankind  fell  first  under  his  elutchcs? 
And  here  it  Ik  to  be  noted,  tluit  tlic  «tory  nf  the  Mcxk«n 
Kingdom  (which  wns  not  founded  above  iOO  years  before  ours 
fame  Uillher)  relate*  out  of  tliclr  own  memorliils  and  trnditlom 
tlmt  they  eame  to  that  place  from  the  North;  whence  tbdr 
God  VltahllpiitKll  led  tlicco,  pilng  In  an  Ark  tieforc  thecii:  and 
after  divers  yeurs  travel  and  many  stations  {like  enough  after 
fomc  urneraltont)  the}'  eoiiic  In  the  )>lnec  which  the  Sign  lie  had 
given  tlicin  at  their  first  setting  forth  pointed  out.  wlierc  tliey 
were  to  fInUh  theJr  IrnvcU,  hiiild  titcniiteli'ei  a  City,  and  their 
God  a  Temple;  which  is  tlie  i>lace  where  Mexico  was  built. 
Now  If  the  Devil  were  God's  ape  In  this;  why  might  he  not  I>p 
so  likewise  in  bringing  the  flrst  Coloiiy  of  men  into  that  wurlil 
out  of  ours?  namely,  by  Oracle,  oa  God  did  Ahroham  out  of 
Chuldee,  wlierelo   I   liefopc   reHemhled   It. 

"  But  see  the  hand  of  Divine  Providence.  When  the  olf- 
tprlng  of  thcM:  Himnitgales  from  the  tiound  of  Christ's  Gus|)el 
had  now  rcplcni^ht  that  other  world,  and  licgan  to  flouTlxli  In 
those  two  Kiiigili>ms  of  I'cru  nnd  Mexico,  Christ  our  Lord 
•ends  hi*  Mostires  the  Spaniards  to  hunt  them  out  and  worry 
them:  Which  lliey  did  i[i  so  hideous  a  manner,  tA  tlic  lilte 
thereunto  scarce  ever  was  done  since  the  Sou*  of  Noah  came 
out  of  the  Ark.  What  an  Affront  to  the  Devi)  was  tliis,  where 
he  had  thought  to  hnt-e  reigned  leeurcly,  and  been  forever  cOD- 
ctoJed  from  the  knoulcdge  of  the  follower*  of  ChristF 

"  Yet  the  Devil  perhnps  is  less  grieved  for  the  lost  of  his 
scrvnnta  by  the  dwtroying  of  them,  than  he  would  be  to  lose 
thnn  by  the  saving  of  themi  by  wliich  Utter  way  1  doubt  the 
Spaniards  have  despoiled  him  but  of  a  few.  What  tlien  if 
Christ  our  Lord  will  give  him  his  second  affront  with  better 
Chrlhllans,  which  mny  l>c  more  grievouii  to  him  than  the  former? 
And  if  Christ  simll  wt  hlra  up  a  li^it  in  this  manner  to  doilc 
■nd  torment  the  Devil  at  his  own  home,  I  will  hope  tliey 
shaU  not  so  far  dc(;:cncrate  (not  all  of  them)  oi  to  come  In 
that  Army  of  Gog  and  Magng  against  the  Kingdom  of  ChrUt. 
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but  lie  trnnslalcd  thltlicr  licfnrc  tlic  Hci-ll  b«  looked,  If  not 
prmcntly  nfler  Ills  lying  up.  An<l  wlwiice  should  ttio«e  Nh- 
tloiw  get  notice  nf  the  ((lorlouii  hnpjiincu  of  our  worlil.  If  nnt 
by  8(iiiic  CliritUitus  tluit  hiiii  livciJ  Hmung  tlirinf" — The  Work* 
ef  the  I'iotu  ^  Profoundly-LtarHrd  Jnurii  Mrm,  Il.D.,  fom*- 
Hmt  t'tUovi  of  Chritt'it  t'oUtg*  >it  Camtiridiff,  Ice.,  &c  Loo- 
don;  ISTT.    pp.  BOO  — 801. 

At  I'lyinouth  ihe  Indians  were  treated  wiih  more 
justice  thnn  is  unial  for  the  civilized  to  iihow  to  hnr- 
barinns.  In  1633  legal  provision  vax  madi?  in 
AInssachusctts  for  sucli  red  men  ns  should  become 
civilized;  but,  with  Anglo-Snxon  exclusivcnewi,  they 
were  to  be  formed  into  townships  by  themselves. 
Mnjnr  GibbonK,  nt  u  Inter  dn\v,  wns  (ulmonlihod  "  of 
the  (listHiice  whivli  is  to  be  observed  betwixt  Christians 
iund  barbarians  as  well  in  war  as  in  other  negotiations," 
It  wttK  with  difGculty  thut  Eliot  obluincd  liberty  to 
organiiie  a  clitirch  at  Natick.  Yet  the  threat  was 
made  by  the  praying  Indians  to  the  WnmpanoafjB 
that,  unlew  tlu-y  nreepli-d  the  gOHpel,  MIt.^sll^im^t-tts 
"would  destroy  them  by  war."  A  sharp  dtstmction 
was  alway  niarle  Inlwren  cimvrrti-d  Indians  and  other 
Chrixtinns;  they  were  treated,  in  every  respect,  as  an 
inferior  race:  restricted  to  villages  of  their  own,  and 
ciit  off  by  opinion,  tis  well  as  law,  from  intennarriuge 
and  intereonrsi--  with  the  whites.  No  one  was  allowed 
to  sell  tliem  liorscs  or  boats.  It  was  proposed  to  ex- 
terminate them,  as  being  of  the  "  cursed  seed  of  Ham." 
Thus  causes  were  put  in  action  which  at  length  have 
brought  the  Indians  to  their  |trcHeiit  condition  in 
MasKKchuHPtts. 

At  an  early  date  many  of  them  were  reduced  to 
slavery,  some  in  Nt-w  England ;  others  were  sent  off"  as 
]iInv<-K  to  th<^  West  Indies,  eight  score  at  ore  time, 
though   regular  prisoners   of   war.     There  were  Old 
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Testainent  examples  for  this,  ond  even  worse  treat- 
ment. Roger  Williams  once  received  "a  boy"  ns  bin 
«h«rc  of  tlic  plunder  obtained  (tt  nn  IndiuD  dofent. 
In  1713,  MftSflHctiuHctta  forbikdc  Uie  further  inporta- 
lion  of  Indian  slaves;  not  from  any  moral  scrujilw, 
but  on  Hcvotint  of  '*  divers  conHpirncivtt,  outrages, 
barbarities,  murders,  burglaries,  tbefts,  and  other  no- 
torious crimiw  und  cnormitie!',  perpetrated  and  com- 
mitted by  Indiun-i,  being  of  a  surly  and  revengful 
spirit,  rude  and  insolent  in  tjicir  behavior,  and  very 
ungovemablf."  Thi-re  secnw  to  have  been  no  moral 
objection  to  slavery  in  the  Great  and  General  Court  at 
that  time. 

Outrageous  cruelties  were  often  practiced  on  the 
Indians.  It  was  once  proposed  by  the  commiiwionerK 
for  the  colonies,  that  in  ctutv  of  war  "  iiiastifT  dogs 
might  l)e  of  good  use."  But  we  think  the  proposi- 
tion was  not  carried  out  till  nearly  two  hundred  years 
later,  Uicn  in  n  different  latitude,  to  the  amazement  of 
the  civilized  world.  Kvcn  the  men  of  I'lyroouth  loved 
bloody  spectacles  ut  the  cost  of  the  Indiunn.  In  162S, 
Wituwumnt's  he4ul  was  carried  thither  and  set  up  on 
a  pole,  OS  a  warning.  It  was  in  vain  that  pious  Mr. 
Robinson  wished  they  had  converted  sonic  before  they 
killed  any.  An  order  was  once  given  to  Kndicott  to 
put  to  death  all  the  Indian  men  on  Block  Island,  und 
make  slaves  of  the  women  and  children.  He  eotild  not 
kill  t)w  men,  so  he  stove  tlieir  canoes,  burnt  their 
wigwams,  and  destroyed  their  standing  com.  While 
the  Rev,  Mr.  Stone  was  once  praying  "  for  one  pledge 
of  love,"  to  confirm  the  fidelity  of  tJie  Indian  allies, 
they  came  in  with  five  sudi  pledges,  namely,  fire 
Pc<|uod  scal|>M.  No  doubt,  he  thought  bis  prayer  was 
"  answered."     In  the  war  with  tlie  Pequods,  in  1637, 
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un<J«r  Ma»nn  ant]  UndcrliiElt  th«  colonists  "  bereaved 
of  pity  and  without  compiusion,"  (^a\c  no  quarter,  and 
kIiowciI  no  iiHTcyi  not  ^-vcii  to  ulil  iiK-ni  women,  uiul  cliil- 
dren.  In  the  capture  of  an  Indian  fort  they  took 
only  seven  prisoners,  seven  more  cacaptd,  but  bun- 
drcdK  wore  slain.  Says  Underbill,  '*  Great  and  dole- 
ful vita  the  AJght,  to  the  view  of  young  soldiers,  to 
see  no  many  souU  lie  gasping  on  the  grouud,  so  thick 
that  you  cutild  Imrdly  puss  alonfj."  But  then  "  *  twos 
a  faniouH  victory."  On  «nollii-r  occnition,  in  the  same 
war,  t«cnty-lwo  Indian  prisoners  of  war  were  put 
to  death  after  they  luid  surrendered;  about  fifty  were 
distribiilofl  ha  »lavoa,  not  "  to  every  man  »  dnin.sel  or 
two,"  hut  among  the  principal  colonists.  The  scalp 
of  SiiKsnais  wok  sent  to  Boston.  Heads  and  hands 
of  Fequod  warrior;!  were  brought  in  by  other  Indiiuis! 
Even  the  savages  tliuught  the  "  war  Urn  furiini.s,  and 
to  slay  too  many."  But  what  can  satisfy  bigotry  in 
the  name  of  tin-  Lord?  Underbill  n-fers  to  "the  war* 
of  David  "  for  bis  precedent;  and,  for  authority,  says 
"  we  had  sufficient  light  from  the  Word  of  Go<l  for  our 
proce»ling»."  Ma&on  adds  "  Uint  the  Lord  was  pleojtcd 
to  smite  our  enemies  in  tlie  hinder  pai'ts,  and  to  give 
as  their  bind  for  an  inheritance,"  The  New  Eng- 
binders  commanded  him  to  kill  miantonimuh,  their 
captive  and  former  friend ;  be  did  so,  and  ate  a  por- 
tion of  the  body,  for  which  there  was  no  scriptural 
warrant.  If  an  Indian  injured  a  white  man,  and  the 
tribe  did  not  give  satisfaction,  the  olfender  might  be 
seized  and  delivered  to  the  injured  party.  "  cither  to 
serve  or  to  be  shippe<i  off  and  exchanged  for  negroes." 
The  women  of  Mniblehead  once  murdered  two  Indian 
prisoners;  it  was  Sunday,  and  the  murderens  bad  juat 
come  out  of  cliurcb. 
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The    moat    wholesale   destructions    of    the    Indians 

took  pkcc  diirinK  King  Ptiiliii's  wnr.     More  th»n  two 

thousand  wi-re  killed  or  tukcii  in  a  &ingtL-  yt-ar.     Wita- 

nio,   the  isquuw -sachem  of   Poca»§ct,    and    friend    of 

Philip,   was   drowned,   but   her   body   wa*   saved,   the 

bead  cut  off  and  stuck  upon  a  pole  at  Taunton,  amid 

the  jeers  and  scafTs  of  the  colonists.     Philip's  dead 

body  was  beheadc-d  and  quHrti-ri-d;  one  of  his  hands 

was  jpved  to  the  Indian  who  sliot  him,  and  his  head 

was  carried  in  triumph  to  PlynioutJi  on  a  public  day 

of  thanksgiving  (August  17,  1C76.)     "Oh  that  men 

would  priiise  the  Lord,"  says  Secretary  Morton,  "  for 

hiat  goodncH.4  and  wonderful  works  unto  them ! "     Hia 

wife  and  son  were  taken  prisoners.     What  should  be 

done  witji  the  lad,  a  boy  nine  jears  old?    The  opinion 

of  the  clergy  was  asked.     Cotton  of  Plymouth,  and 

Arnold  of  Marshlield,  thought  in  general  "  that  rule 

(Deuteronomy   xxiv.   16)   to  be  moral  and   then-fore 

perpetually  bin<ling,"  and  the  crime  of  the  parent  did 

attaint  the  son.     Yet  they  say: 

"Vet,  upon  Kcrloas  confident tlon.  wc  hiunbly  eontvlvc  that 
the  children  of  notorioux  traitors.  rebcUit,  and  imirthcrcm,  espe- 
rinlty  of  such  a«  hnvc  litit  prinelpnl  Imdcrs  and  tuinrs  in  mch 
horrid  *ilIniniM,  and  Hint  a|{ain.it  a  whole  nution,  yta,  the  whole 
IkrHcl  of  Ood.  niiiy  l>c  involved  in  the  iiuilt  of  their  parents, 
and  taay,  talva  repulilica,  be  odjudged  to  death,  as  to  us  seems 
rrident  by  the  Scripture  Ini^tnni'ci;  of  Haxii,  Ashan,  Hnmau.  (he 
rhiidrcn  of  whom  were  cut  off.  by  tlie  sword  of  Justice,  for 
tlie  t  mnigr^sbions  of  their  purciiti,  although,  eonccrnlng  nouie 
af  those  chililr«'ii.  It  be  inuiiife^l,  thnt  they  were  not  capable 
of  beJajf  co-iiclor*  tlicrein."— Af orlorf*  Memorial,  DavU^  JSitt- 
lioa,  p.  iM,  No.  L 

Increase  Mather  wiys: — 

"  I  should  bnve  «iild  soinellilnn  about  Philip's  son.  It  ts  nec- 
essary that  some  elTectuul  course  should  be  taken  about  him. 
He  mnlcM  inc  think  of  Hn<lad,  who  whs  n  little  child  when 
hii  father  (the  chief  snchem  of  Uic  Edomitct)  wo*  klUcd  by 
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Joal);  uiid,  Imil  not  othcrii  fled  away  with  him,  I  ua  apt  to 
think  that  Oavid  wnutd  have  t&hcti  a  rounc  thnt  H«diu]  should 
iievrr  have  proved  a  Kourgc  to  the  next  gcnerntian.*' — lb., 
No.  tf. 

Keith,  of  Bridgcwutcr,  gave  a  milder  council,  which 
«a>  followed.  The  hoy  was  sold  into  slavery*  snd  the 
money  ilejmiiitcd  in  the  trt-iiMiry  of  the  colony. 
Philip's  wife  also  sliarcd  the  same  fate.  The  state  of 
MauurhiiscttH  is  so  much  richer  nt  this  dny.  We 
wonder  Uie  money  arising  from  the  sale,  this  price 
of  bloud,  vriid  not  given  to  **  The  Society  for  propagut- 
ing  the  Gospel  tunong  the  Indian*."  In  \7ftS  & 
premium  of  one  hundred  pounds  was  offered  for  each 
Indiun  ccalp.  It  vox  cKtimntcd  llmt  each  sculp,  in 
the  war  of  1704,  had  cost  one  thousand  pounds.  The 
trcntment  the  Indians  receive  at  the  hands  of  Mnss- 
uchiisi'ttN,  nt  thi.i  day,   is  u  terrible  reproach  to  u*. 

Tliere  ia  another  matter  of  a  good  deal  of  importance 
we  wish  to  refer  to,  namely,  the  indented  servants 
hrought  to  New  England.  Governor  nnulford,  in  one 
of  his  poetical  inspirations,  tlius  alludes  to  them: — 

"  Another  cause  of  our  declining  here 
Is  n  mirrii  miillilwif,  ns  tlotli  ap;icHr. 
Mouj-   for  itreantt  hitliFrto  were  l)n>U|iht, 
Othrrx  rnine  for  ipilti,  or  now  mdt  lliry  MUghti 
And  uf  l)ii)H>,  rnuiiy  ^rcw  luuse  uiid  profane, 
Thou|(l>  unite  were  liniujtht  to  know  U<k1  and  his  name." 

"These  servants,"  soys  Mr.  Ilildreth,  "seem  in 
generiil  to  huvc  had  little  sympathy  with  the  austere 
manners  and  opinions  of  their  masters,  snd  their  fre- 
quent transgressions  of  Puritan  decorum  gnvc  its  mag- 
istrutcit  no  little  trouble."  In  163S  Weston  sent  out 
nearly  sixty  of  them;  (Sorges  brought  ninny  the  next 
year;  Sir  William  Brewnter  srnt  several  more  in  1628; 
nearly  two  hundred  came  in  16X9;  Kichard  Salton- 
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«t«n  sent  twenty  in  1635.  It  «(w  one  of  the  offense* 
of  Murtoii  (hat  his  "  merry  mount "  wiu  «  refuge 
for  "  niimu-ity  servant*."  At  one  tiiiii"  a  maat«r  re- 
ceived a  grunt  of  fifty  ucrw  of  land  for  each  servant 
he  brought  over.  About  two  hundred  servants  were 
OHce  set  free  on  tticir  arrival  in  New  Knjjland,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  HC^arcity  of  provisions  in  tbc  colony  1 

In  IC+I  the  law  allowed  any  man  to  harbor  aer- 
vnntu  flying  from  tlie  tyranny  of  tlieir  uiH&ters,  until 
t)i«  moatcr  couUI  be  judicially  examined;  notice  mu«t 
be  given  to  the  muster  and  the  neareHt  conntablc.  A 
faithful  and  diligent  service,  for  seven  years,  en* 
titled  the  servant  to  a  disniiiiss].  He  must  not  be 
sent  off  "  empty-handod,"  snyii  the  humane  statute, 
following  the  Mosaic  code  in  this  particular.  If  ■ 
master  maimed  or  dii^figurcd  his  servant,  he  was  en- 
titled to  liberty  ami  to  damages  also.  Still,  the  law 
was  not  very  precise  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  UtiH 
anomalous  class  of  pertons. 

In  1643  '*  the  united  colonies  of  New  Engkitd," 
forgetting  the  Old  Testament  when  property  wan  at 
stake,  agreed  to  surrender  runaway  ttcrvantx.  In  1660 
the  law  pursued  sueh  KervanU  and  arrested  them  at 
the  public  expense:  they  were  required  to  make  up, 
threefold,  the  (imc  of  their  abAcnoe. 

In  1665  the  condition  of  servanta  in  New  York  is 

remarkable. 

"  Under  a  provUlon  liorrowed  frotn  the  Cnnncrtleut  code, 
fugitive  Kcrvants  tnli^t  be  pursued  hy  hue  ami  cry  at  the  pub- 
Uc  ebargei  liut  till*  wiis  prrwntly  foiinil  too  npeiulve,  srid  the 
cost  was  Impatctl  on  the  pnrlits  eone«me<t.  Runawajr  icrvantN 
were  la  forfeit  iliiublr  the  lime  of  their  abMiicr,  aiicl  Uic  cott 
ot  their  rcrnpturc.  All  who  Hided  in  eoneeolinit  them  were 
liable  to  n  fine,  lyrannlcn]  mnslem  niid  tnUtre4«irs  mlglil  be 
complalntd  of  to  the  overseen,  and  pruecedcd  a([niiut  nt  the 
Mulotwi  and  serraDta  nialtncd  by  tliclr  niAtters  were  cuUtlod  to 
U—2Q 
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freedom  nnd  damnjccs.  IJurln^  RrTvlludc.  they  were  forbidden 
(o  Mil  or  Ijuy.  Any  master  of  n  vessel  carr,viiig  niiy  )>«^r«aii  out 
of  the  colon}-  wllhoiit  ii  jiost  wiu  llnhlc  far  his  dcbti;  and  by 
u  «utiMi}uciit  pruviaiun,  luiy  unknown  person  Iravdliiig  Uiroug^ 
any  lovn  wltlioiit  n  pnu  wiu  liable  to  be  arrested  ax  a  run- 
away, und  dHuiued  till  lie  proved  his  freedom,  and  paid,  by 
work  and  labor.  If  not  olhcrwluc  able,  the  roiit  of  tiU  arrut," 

The  impartntion  of  tliiti  clasti  of  pcrHons  continued 

till  after  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

"Till-  coloniul  eiiuolinents  for  keeping  tlii^e  »crv»nl«  In  ordtr. 
and  eapeeiuUy  for  pm-eiitlnjt  them  from  niniiinK  awny,  were 
often  very  har^li  niid  v<ry  severe,  lliey  were  put,  for  the  most 
piirt,  in  tlieie  statutes,  on  the  same  level  witli  the  Blares,  hut 
thrlr  rose  in  other  reApe<*t8  was  very  diircrent.  In  «ll  the 
eoluiiie-i,  the  term  of  Indented  lerriee,  even  where  no  eiprcM 
rontraet  hud  licrci  eiiTercit  into,  wag  Mrletly  limited  by  law, 
BDil,  except  In  tlie  cme  of  very  young  persons,  it  nelilom  or 
never  «u>reded  srvcn  yrnri.  On  the  e&plralliin  of  that  irnn, 
lliese  fr<<ed  H'n'Dnts  wer«  absorlied  into  the  muss  of  while  in- 
hahitiints.  and  thtr  way  lay  open  licfore  them  nnd  their  ehlldren 
to  wealtli  nnd  noelal  distincUon.  One  of  the  future  sijjners 
of  the  f)crlarat  on  of  IndqH-iirienee  w«.(  hroufcht  to  Pennsyl- 
vania US  a  redemptioner,  tn  Virj^inio,  at  tile  cKpirallon  of  hl.i 
term  of  service,  every  redcinpllonrr,  in  ronimori  with  other 
hnmlgrantt  to  llii^  eulony,  wus  entitled  to  a  fr«e  ftrant  of  Hfly 
nercs  of  land,  and  in  all  tlie  rolonics  e^rtatn  allowanoM  of 
dothliig  were  miuired  to  bo  made  by  the  late  nuuttcni." 

The  subject  demands  a  distinct  and  entire  treatise, 
for  which  wc  Imvc  no  spscc  lit  present ;  but  th«  fol- 
lowing docuiiietit,  copied  for  us  by  a  friend,  from  Iho 
Court-records  at  Salem,  throw  some  light  on  tlie  age 
of  which  wc  have  been  xpeuking: — 

"10  May  1654  Be  It  known  unto  all  mm  by  these  prwents 
that  1  Gcorne  ntll,  master  of  the  ship  GaodfrllDw;  have  sould 
unto  Mr.  Samuel  Symoiids  two  of  the  Irish  yuulliei  1  brouRiht 
over  by  order  of  the  Stale  of  Ttntilund.  the  nnme  of  one  of 
them  is  WilliaiTi  Dalton,  tlie  other  Edward  Welcli,  to  sen-e  him, 
hlx  heirs,  oceeutori  of  ukii)[ties  for  the  spare  of  0  years.  And 
the  «ald  Samuel  in  eonftidernllon  hereof  dotli  jiromise  tt  enxajte 
to  be  paid  unto  the  sold  master  the  sum  of  £i6  In  eom  mer- 
chatitaiile  or  live  eoltle  at  ur  before  the  end  of  Oetober  next, 
provided  be  give  good  muunuice  for  the  enjoying  of  tlicm." 


^ 
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At  the  end  of  j*von  years  the  "  two  Iriali  youthes  '* 
run  nwity<  or  n-fiwvd  to  work  i»ny  longer.  It  wu»  to 
recover  the  two  yci»r.i'  mrvice,  or  their  vnhie,  that 
the  Hction  wan  brought  in  1661.  Ttic  following  is 
their  reply,  or  defeiiHo.  It  will  be  teci)  that  their 
names  rlo  not  agree  witli  the  names  mentioneij  by  the 
Captain. 

"  ISOI  To  the  Honoured  Court  &  Jurr  now  «$MiabIcd  the 
hiinible  tl«f«ice  of  \\'<b  UownvinR  &  Philip  WeU'li  in  Ihc  ac- 
llim  between  tbcin  &  tlirir  -Moktrr  W"  S;rini»i<l«i  Thai  which 
wc  my  in  <Ieft>iire  of  uuneli-«u  is  tlint  vre  uirrc  brou^t  out 
of  our  own  country,  rontmrj  to  our  own  will  It  tnindu,  &  sold 
lirre  to  Mr.  SyinuiHls,  by  y*  Miuler  of  Uk  nhip,  Mr.  Dill,  but 
what  ■jtrrmient  wot  nuulc  I>ctween  Air.  Symoiulii  &  yc  »ai<l 
Msstrr,  nas  nct-cr  ncteil  liy  our  consent  or  knowledge,  yet  niit- 
wltlMlaiidlnic  wc  hni'e  riidciivoiiml  to  icrve  liln)  the  liest  servica 
we  cloud  thcw  T  conjilent  yeures.  which  it  3  yenres  more  thnn 
tlic  Spirits  *  UJ-ed  to  *rll  llicin  for  nt  Itarlmdort,  when  tliey  are 
stolen  In  Bnglandi  And  for  our  »errice  we  have  noe  calllnn  or 
wa^  but  iiM«le  ft  rIoAlhes.  Now  T  jram'  wrvice  being  w> 
■niich  as  i*  llic  prnrtlcc  of  old  Knuland.  &  IhouKht  ami  In  thb 
plaN,  It  wc  Ivlnj;  3t  ycares  of  age  we  hojic  Uie  Honored  Court 
St  Jury  will  ncriouily  romidrr  our  cnndllloni." 

"WlirrcsH  it  hoc  Iiecn  Hc|'re>«nted  to  Hii  Mnjctty  tlwl  hj 
rraiion  of  tlie  frequent  AhiixcH  of  b  lewd  sort  of  people  called 
Spiril*  in  Seducing  niany  of  HIb  Mnje»ty's  Sulijcd;!  to  p>  no 
ShiplNiard,  where  t>iey  haw  been  Sriccd  Ic  Carried  by  Force  to 
Hi8  MaJc^tyS  FUntulions  in  America,  Jt  that  nnny  idle  pertoni^ 
wlm  hnvc  I.lstrd  tliemselves  vohiiitnrily  to  Ijc  Trnn'iiorlcd 
thither  &  h«>-e  received  money  upon  their  enlerini;  into  Scrtice 
for  that  purpose  hnvc  aflerwards  pretended  tliey  were  Be- 
trayed &  Carried  away  agaiiut  tlieir  witU  flt  procurrd  tlwlr 
friends  to  pro«ccule  Die  Merchants  who  brotif^t  tliein,"  &c.  &c. 

"TnB  ttwuMosx  OP  JoHX   Ri>ro, 

■Tltfa  deponent  snith  that  he  with  direr*  otheni  were  stolen 
In  Irelnml  liy  »onic  of  y  b'.n|[li«h  troldicn  In  y  night  out  nf 
their  beds  and  brought  to  Mr.  flill'i  .(hip,  where  the  lK>ato 
Uy  ready  to  teccice  llieni  and  In  the  way  us  Uiey  went  tome 
other^i   they  tooke  with  Uiem   ngnlnit  their  coniirnls   St  brought 

■■•At  the  Court  held  in  Wlutehall,  December  13lh.  1683. 
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llicin  alioard  Die  raid  ship,  wlitre  Iherv  wen  divers  othmt  of 
their  rciiiiitr}'inrn,  wrcplng  ft  crylrin  licrausc  they  were  Ntolm 
from  tlieir  fritiiila,  t\yfy  aU  (krluring  tlie  •>iime  &  aiiioii^pt  the 
rest  were  thoc  two  men,  W"  Dnwiilnjc  tc  PhlKp  Wcltli,  & 
there  tlicy  wertr  kepi  utiHI  upon  a  Lunl'H  <Uy  in  Hie  itinrntnK 
y  ninster  Krt  kiuIc  &  left  xomc  of  hi*  nueU  behind  for  liattiB 
■u  I  undcriiUKKl. 

"Swomc  in  Court  3il  Jime  1681." 

Therp  wrre  Kimilnr  Kcrvnnts  in  the  oUht  colonies. 
Of  the  hundml  and  five  persons  who  settled  in  Vir- 
ginid  in  1606.  forty-eight  were  "gcnllcrocni** 
"  brought  up  to  eslccm  muniiul  labor  degrading. 
Tlirrc  were  but  twelve  laborers,  four  ciirpcntcrs,  nnd 
four  otlii^r  iiiecbunicH,  the  rc-Kt  were  italdierii  and  ser- 
vants." In  1608  one  hundred  and  twenty  men  of  the 
siinic  nort  nrrivcd  in  VirKinia;  "  vngnbond  gentlemen, 
unsecuatomed  to  labor,  and  disdainful  of  it.  with 
three  or  four  bankrupt  London  jewelers,  goldsmiths, 
nod  n-fitiers,  otnt  out  to  *ei-k  for  inine*."  Governor 
Smith  said  of  them,  that  it  wa.t  better  to  send  out 
thirty  mrehanicK  than  a  thousand  stich  men!  Ser- 
vants were  indispensable  in  such  a  community.  In 
1613,  the  Governor  of  Virginia  bad  for  his  support 
n  [liantation  cultivftted  by  on<'  hundred  servants.  In 
1619  ninety  young  women,  "  pure  and  uncorrupt," 
were  Kent  out  to  bi-  di.tposed  of  a*  wives  for  the  phmt- 
ers.  The  price  was  a  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco, 
about  seventY-6vc  itullnm.  A  xiniihir  cargo,  the  next 
year,  however,  brought  only  about  Imlf  that  price. 
We  think  that  was  tlie  last  adventure  of  the  sort  sent 
to  Virginia, —  n  woman  for  fifty  poundit  of  tobacco 
was  certainly  too  cheap. 

About  the  same  time,  by  the  order  of  the  king,  a 
hundred  ditisolute  vagatinnd-t  were  taken  from  the  jnili 
and  sent  to  Virginia  to  be  disposed  of  an  servants. 
They  were  known  by  the  name  of  "jail-birds."     In 
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1643  the  kw  forbndi.-  (icitling  with  any  servants  with- 
out consent  of  their  masters,  and  punished  such  as 
niarriet]  witJiout  the  loastcr'n  consent.  They  once 
pUnncd  an  insurrection  in  Virginia,  which  was  de- 
luded bcf orthnnd ;  and  the  13th  of  September,  "the 
day  the  villanous  plot  should  have  been  put  in  execu- 
tion,** was  declared  a  perpetual  holiday. 

"Serraiits  'sokl  for  llw  eufetoni,'  tlint  Is,  haiin{c  no  Inden- 
tures, if  over  nineteen  years  at  agr,  nrr  to  serve  ttvr  yenriii  if 
uiidcr  ninetcni,  till  twenty-four,  tlieir  nicc-s  to  be  adjiidiccd  by 
the  county  rourt.  Musleni  ore  to  provide  '  wliolesome  luiil  com- 
petent diet,  clothing,  and  lodglM);,  l>y  (lie  dlkcrcUon  of  the 
county  courtf"  nor  -ihall  they  nt  any  time  give  immoderate  cor- 
rection, nor  "wWp  »  Cliri«tJ«n  wliilc  »er*niit  naked'  without 
■n  order  from  a  justice  of  tlic  pcocc,  under  pciiully  of  forty 
»hllliii)n  to  tlio  wrvmil,  to  l>c  rcrovercd  wtlli  eoit:i,  on  eompUInt 
to  a,  jmtice  of  Uie  pence,  "without  tlie  formal  procesa  of  an 
«rtlaci.'  Jusllccs  lire  bound  to  rwcivc  and  Invcuti^nlc  the  com- 
plaints of  all  BCfvaiiti  '  not  being  slui-es.'  Any  rcjUtance  or 
offer  of  violence  on  the  pari  of  n  Kcrrant  U  piinWmhlc  by  «n 
•dditioual  ycnr's  Kcrvitude.  Serrjuitx  arc  pinruiitc«d  the  poi- 
Mtslon  of  ouch  property  as  may  lawfully  come  to  thrra  by  ^n 
or  othcrwiBc.  but  no  person  may  dcul  with  them  cxccj)!  by  per- 
ml«ilon  of  their  ninhierx.  In  riuic  of  flncK  Inflicted  tiy  peii*l 
laws  uiileM  soiue  one  would  pny  tlie  fines  for  them,  icrvauts 
■re  to  be  punished  by  whipplnjc.  nt  (lie  rule  of  Iwcuty  luNbci 
for  every  five  hundred  pounds  of  lobnccn,  or  fifty  shlllingi 
xterling,  each  xtroltc  brln^c  lliu)i  estimated  nt  uhout  sixty  ceiitt. 
Women  sen'ants  huviufr  iKutnrda  are  to  forfeit  to  their  nuii- 
Irn  an  additional  year's  service,  unlcM  tJie  itinstcr  were  the 
father,  in  which  cn»c  the  forfeiture  ocerucs  to  the  church- 
wardrnx.  In  case  the  father  were  «  ncjrro  or  mulatto,  other 
penalties  lire  added,  uN  by  a  low  formerly  metitione<l.  The 
provlxionn  for  the  armt  of  runaways,  which  are  sufficiently 
ttringenl.  ap])ly  equally  to  slaves  and  servnnts,  except  that  out- 
lying sUves  mijtht  be  Idtled,  and  Irreelalniable  runaways  '<U*> 
■BCmbered.' " 

Governor  Thomas,  of  Pcnnsylviinin,  enlinted  the  sei^ 
vants,  in  17iO,  into  the  army,  and  many  of  them  never 
returned  to  their  mfl:«terB,  whom  the  state  indemnified 
for  their  loss.     In  I7fi6  the  colonists  wen;  much  of- 
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fcnckd  bocniise  the  English  government  authorized  the 
cnliiiting  of  HcnrtntN,  tlwugU  ii  canipen.'Uition  wiis  given 
to  their  innHters.  In  the  rcvohitionary  war  many  of 
the  soldiers  enlisted  in  the  middle  and  southern  States 
were  "  rcdcmptioncrft,"  or  iicrvnnts.  It  was  proposed 
in  Congress  t»  direct  a  portion  of  their  pay  to  com- 
pensate the  masters  for  the  loss  of  Iheir  services,  but 
at  the  earncxt  nipiest  of  W/t»hiiigton  the  plnn  wa§ 
dropped,  ami  thc^  si-rvunts  who  iniiated  were  declared 
freemen.  Since  the  Revolution  we  think  there  have 
been  no  servants  of  this  chiirnctcr. 

Some  eurioun  anecdotes  are  preserved  of  the  Hhift* 
resorted  to  by  servants  to  escape  from  their  condition. 
A  citizen  from  Ircl»n<l  wns  once  "  sold  to  pny  his 
passage "  to  America,  and  bought  by  a  fanner  in 
New  England  as  a  servant.  The  farmer  set  him  to 
read  the  Bible  one  Sunday.  He  held  the  hook  bot- 
tom upwards,  and  could  not  read.  One  day  he  was 
sent  by  his  master  into  the  woods  to  chop  wood;  at 
night,  when  he  aime  home,  he  was  asked  how  much 
be  had  cut ;  he  said,  "  about  a  bushel."  On  looking, 
it  appears  he  cut  it  up  into  slivers.  When  bade  to 
rcpleiii.'th  the  fire,  he  did  it  with  water.  He  wn.t  found 
of  no  value  for  any  of  the  common  work  of  tlie  fann, 
and  his  master,  who  lived  on  the  sea-shore,  set  him  to 
tend  (lie  ducka  and  gecae,  to  keep  them  from  wander- 
ing or  being  destroyed,  thinking  it  well,  we  suppose, 
to  set  a  goose  to  watch  n  goose.  At  night,  the  ser- 
vant came  home  with  his  charge,  and  complained  that 
they  must  all  of  them  be  sick,  for,  he  added,  "  tlvcy 
hare  not  sucked  their  motlier.t  once  all  day."  His 
master  considered  him  a  fool,  and  finding  him  worth- 
less, refused  to  keep  him.  The  servant  pretended  that 
he  was  itfruid  somebody  would  kill  him  unless  bia  nuu- 
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tcr  gave  him  a  legal  iliRclinrgc,  renouncing  all  claim 
upon  him  whstcver.  This  vns  done;  and  witliin  less 
than  a  week  the  foolish  siTvttnt  opened  a  itchool  in  the 
very  town  where  he  had  been  bought,  and  from  the 
otTm'  i)f  schoolmiutcr  rose  to  high  political  stnlionit  in 
New  Kngland,  and  founded  a  family*  still  proud  of  his 
name. 

Wf  ninnol  pnM  over  the  matter  of  shivery,  to 
which  Mr.  Hildreth  has  directed  much  attention,  and 
which  is  likely  to  be  an  interesting  subject  for  some 
years  to  come.  At  the  time  of  the  M'ttk-incnt  of 
America  the  idea  wan  beginning  to  prcrail  that  it  was 
wrong  to  hold  Christians  in  bondage,  but  this  ob- 
jection did  not  extend  to  heathens  and  infidels.  It 
was  prudently  discovered  that  the  negroes  were  tlic 
dncenduntx  of  Ham,  and  the  inheritors  of  the  curse 
of  the  mythological  Noah.  Who  so  fit  for  bondmen 
as  the  nvgroes?  It  conduced  lo  "  godliness  "  to  make 
tliem  slaves,  as  well  as  to  **  great  gain.'*  The  same 
year  in  which  the  Pilgrims  came  to  Plymouth,  twenty 
negroes  were  brought  to  ^'irginia  a»  slaves  for  life, 
no  doubt  to  the  great  comfort  of  the  "gentlemen" 
there.  It  is  not  long  before  we  find  thnn  in  New 
England ;  not  long  before  Boston  is  concerned  in  the 
(tuvc-trade,  from  which  she  is  not  yet  become  free; 
for  while  «e  are  writing  this  paper,  we  learn  tluit  a 
iihip  from  ll().tton,  the  "  Lucy  Anne,"  has  lately  been 
seiitt'd,  lotided  with  five  hundred  and  forty-seven 
slaves!  Another  vwsel  from  the  same  port,  tl>e  "  Pi- 
lot," is  also  in  British  custody  for  the  same  offense. 
The  actual  seizure  of  fire  hundred  and  forty-xeven 
slaves  in  Africa  is  by  no  means  the  most  infamous  part 
of  the  support  which  this  city  furnishes  to  slavery, 
only  one  of  the  obvious  indications  of  n  spirit  well 
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known  to  exi.st  in  Baiton,  iittd  by  no  means  confined  to  i 
"  illitcrnt€  und  profane  pcrson§."     Tlic  Uws  of  tdnsn- 
acliu.'^ctts,  in  16H,  justifkil  cn«Uving  "  cuptivt-a  tukeo 
in  just  warn,  and  &uch  atrangers  as  willingly  kU  thcm- 
advcs  or  arc  sold  unto  us." 

In  1662  Virginin  rcviswi  Uic  rule  of  the  common 
law,  and  declared  that  children  should  follow  the  con- 
dition of  their  mother.  All  the  Southern  states  have 
atiice  adopted  the  same  iniquitous  provision.  In  1663 
Maryland  made  B  law  that  the  child  of  a  free  white 
woman  shall  follow  the  condition  of  the  father  if  he 
be  a  slave ;  this  was  repealed  a  few  years  later,  but 
a  fine  of  ten  thousand  puundit  of  tobacco  was  imposed 
on  tht-  clcrgyiiieii  or  the  masters  and  niistr<Tisc!t  who 
promoted  or  connived  at  the  marriage  of  such  persona. 

In  1667  Virginin  declared  that  Christianity  was  no 
hnr  to  slavery,  hut  the  slave  shoidd  not  e»cjipe  from 
bondage  by  communion  and  baptism ;  killing  a  slave 
■KM  declared  not  felony.  Indians  "imported  by  ship- 
ping," and  not  Christians,  might  be-  slaves  for  life. 
In  1671,  there  were  two  thousnnd  "black  slaves"  in 
Virginia,  and  six  thousand  "  Christian  8er\-ant»,"  of 
whom  about  fifteen  hundred  were  imported  yearly- 
In  1682  all  negroes,  mulnltoc^,  or  Indians,  brought 
into  the  colony  by  sea  or  land,  Cliristian.i  or  noti 
were  declared  slaves  for  life,  unless  they  were  of  Chris- 
tian punntage  or  country.  In  1692  nn  "  act  for  sup- 
pressing outlying  slaves  "  declares  that,  if  they  resist, 
run  away,  or  refnse  to  surrender,  "  they  may  be  law- 
fully killed  or  destroyed  with  gnn.t,  or  any  other  way 
whatever."  The  state  was  to  indemnify  the  master 
for  the  loss,  giving  four  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco 
for  a  negro.  A  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco  were  of- 
fered to  any  one  who  should  kill  a  certain  runaway^ 
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Uic  "  ncf^o  slave  Dilljr."  In  170iS  laws  were  passed 
to  prevent  iiiteniiurriHf^s  between  bl»cl»  iiiid  whites, 
and  against  enmtteipating  slaves.  Summary  tribunals 
were  CEtablishcd  for  tlic  triiJ  of  slaves,  "  without  the 
solemiiily  of  n  jury."  They  were  to  be  kept  in  jiii!, 
"  well  laiicii  with  irons."  Kvcn  in  Pennsylvania, 
William  Pcnn  could  not  secure  the  right  of  equal  mur- 
riagc  for  xlaveK!  A.i  sluve«  inrrciixecl  — and  about  one 
thousand  were  annually  imported  into  Virginia  in 
17S0,  and  for  some  time  itfter  —  the  laws  becJimc  more 
rigorouH.  It  whs  made  more  difficult  to  set  tbcm  free. 
South  Carolina  has  always  been  rcEoarkablc  for  the 
rigor  of  her  slave  laws.  In  1670,  the  "  fundanwntAl 
and  unalterable  couiititution "  provided  that  every 
freeman  "  shall  have  obsolutc  power  and  authority 
over  his  negro  slavCK."  In  1704  we  find  one  James 
Moore  a  "  needy,  forward,  and  ambitious  man,"  kid- 
napping Indians  to  sell  as  sluven.  Many  others  did 
the  same  in  1718  on  a  large  scale,  taking  eight  hun- 
dred at  one  time,  and  re-anncsing  Indian  villages.  A 
law  was  made  tlie  same  year  making  it  the  duty  of 
every  person  to  arrest  any  Binve  found  abroml  without 
a  pans,  and  give  him  "  moderate  chastisement."  A 
slave  guilty  of  petty  larceny,  for  the  first  olfcniM;,  was 
to  be  "  publi<']y  and  severely  whipped ;"  for  the  scc- 
on<i,  "  one  of  his  ears  to  be  cut  off,"  or  "  be  branded 
on  the  forehead  with  a  hot  iron;"  for  the  third,  he  wos 
**  to  have  hi»  noac  slit ;"  for  the  fourth,  to  '*  sufTer 
death,  or  other  punishment,"  ut  the  discretion  of  the 
court.  Any  two  justices  of  the  peace,  with  thr«e  free- 
holders whom  they  might  summon,  formed  n  court  for 
the  trial  of  any  >hive,  charged  with  any  crime,  from 
"  chicken-sleuling"  lo  insurrection  and  murder:  and 
was  competent  to  sentence  the  accused  to  punishmenti 
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even  if  it  were  death,  unci  have  it  executed  fortliwilli, 
on  tli«ir  wurrant  iiloni-!  This  mode  of  trial  remains 
in  force  in  South  Carolina  till  thi»  day.  It  was  a 
capital  crime  for  n  slave  to  run  out  of  the  province, 
or  for  n  wliitv  man  to  entice  him  to  do  ho. 

"Anj-  dnvr.  runninR  away  for  twenty  days  at  one*,  for  the 
Anl  offtnup  was  to  bt  '  sevnwly  nnii  imbllelr  whippoL'  In  case 
th«'  miuter  iicfclrrtcd  to  Infllrt  thin  punlstuncnt.  uiiy  Justice 
might  urUer  it  to  lie  tnHictcd  liy  the  r>iiistabtc  nl  the  maitcr** 
CJipcnuc  For  the  Kcrond  offense  the  ninnwny  vtM  to  be 
brniidcd  with  the  letter  R  on  tlic  rifflit  ilwck.  If  the  muster 
amittnl  it,  lie  vns  to  forfeit  ten  pounds,  and  nny  justice  of 
the  peace  tni|tht  order  the  braniling  done.  For  the  third  of- 
fence, llie  riinnivny,  if  alurnt  thirty  dny.i,  wis  to  he  whipped, 
and  have  one  o(  his  cars  out  ofTj  the  ainstcr  negleeting  to  <%o 
ft  to  forfeit  twenty  pounils;  «ny  juslief,  on  eomplalnt.  to  order 
It  done  ns  before.  For  the  fourth  offence,  the  nitiowny.  "  if  a 
tnnn,  wiis  to  be  gelt,'  to  be  paid  for  by  the  proyinre.  If  he  died 
under  tlic  qierntion;  if  a  woinnn,  she  wat  to  be  spwpbIjt 
whipped,  branded  on  the  left  eheek  with  the  letter  It,  and  her 
left  eiir  cut  off.  Any  niiuter  ncjtIcctinK  for  twenty  days  to 
inflict  Ihatv  alrodoiu  cruelties  wn»  to  forfeit  bis  property  in 
the  (Invc  to  any  informer  who  miRht  eomptain  of  him  within 
six  months.  Any  raptain  or  comtniiiider  of  n  compuny,  'an 
notice  nf  the  haunt,  residence,  uid  hidinit-plaee  of  any  run- 
away slaves,*  was  '  to  pursue,  appn-hend,  nrid  tnhc  llieui,  either 
nlivc  or  dead,"  being  in  either  case  entitlcil  to  a  premium  of 
from  two  to  four  pounds  for  enrh  slave.  All  persons  wounded 
Of  disabled  on  nuch  eJ^pedlliona  were  to  be  compensated  by  (he 
public-  If  any  sinvc  under  punishment  ' irholi  suflTer  In  life  or 
member,  which,*  snys  Uie  act,  *  -vi-ldum  happenn.  no  person  what- 
soever shall  l>c  lliiblc  to  any  penally  tlicrcfnr.'  jVtiy  person 
killing  a  sliive  out  of  '  wantonness,'  '  bloody-minded ncn,'  or 
'cruel  intention."  was  to  forfeit  "fifty  pounds  ourrcnl  money.' 
or  if  the  slave  brlunfrcd  to  another  person,  twenty-Rvc  pounds 
to  the  public,  and  the  sIbvc"s  value  to  the  owner.  No  master 
wfU  to  allow  hU  slaves  to  hire  tlieir  own  time,  or,  by  a  lupplo- 
mentary  act,  two  yean  after,  *to  plant  for  theni^elvrn  any 
com.  penw,  or  ficc,  or  to  keep  nny  stuck  of  hojpi,  cattle,  or 
horse*.' "" 

"' '  SInee  charity  and  the  ChrlMlan  religion  wliicli  we  profesa," 
says  the  concluding  section  of  this  remarkable  act,  •obllj^rs  u* 
U>  wish  well  to  the  souU  of  men,  and  that  religion  may  not  be 
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nuKlc  a  prclpncc  tu  nllcr  nnj-  tnao*!  property  nnd  tight,  and 
that  no  person  mny  nrjclcrl  to  linjitiM  tlirlr  nrtiriK'^  or  sUvu 
for  fear  tliut  Uiercby  tliey  ahould  br  DiMniimitttt)  and  set  tnct 
'it  shoU  be  nnd  la  bcrrhy  dcclnrcd  lawful  for  oiiy  tiCjtro  or 
Indian  tlave,  or  any  ottit^r  tJnvr  or  slaves  whatHiwv(rr<  to  re- 
ndire  and  prafcM  the  ChrUtlnn  fallli,  nnd  In  tic  Ihcrriinto  tmp- 
tltcd;  but  iiotwilhstmuL'ng  sueh  slave  or  slnv«H  itinll  receive  or 
profciM  the  Cliriitian  rrllj(lon,  and  Ik  Imjiliicd,  lie  or  tiK-y  Rhsli 
not  thereby  be  matHitnlttcd  or  wl  free" 

"  South  C«rallna,  it  thiii  appear*,  oxsumed  at  the  I )Cfti lining 
tlie  Mtnc  lind  prr-emtiieiiec  on  the  subject  of  hUvc  tegliinlion 
wliich  (be  (till  maintains." 

At  this  (lay,  no  rnitn  in  South  Carolina  can  he  elected 
as  rcprcseiitntivo  to  tlie  Assfmbly,  unlcsK  legally  «cixcd 
nnd  possessed  of  ten  slaves  in  his  own  right. 

At  first,  slavery  ww  not  inTmitted  in  Georgia;  but 
many  of  the  oettleni  of  that  province  were  taken  from 
workhouses,  from  debtors'  prisons,  and  even  worse 
plnce« ;  "  nelected  from  tin-  niowt  hulpleKK,  ()ueruluu8, 
and  grasping  portion  of  the  community,"  "  broken 
trndcra  and  insolvent  debtors,"  men  **  found  in  the  end 
aH  worthlt-SK  a.i  they  were  diu'ontenled  and  trouble- 
some." "  They  were  very  importunate,"  Bays  Mr. 
Hildretli,  "  for  pernii*sion  to  liold  tdaves,  without 
wliose  Inhom  they  insisted  lands  in  Georgia  could  not 
be  cultivated." 

" '  Most  of  the  earlf  »dtTen  were  altoj^her  miwortby  of  the 
atslstancc  thcj'  rrccived,'  to  uiys  SIcvenK,  a  rrrent  and  Judicious 
native  liisturisn  of  tlie  culuiiy,  wlici  liai  written  from  rvry  full 
matcrlnls.  "  They  were  dlsnppnintcd  In  thn  ijuMlity  and  fertility 
of  their  laiidsi  were  uuwillinic  to  labour,  huu^  for  Rujiport  upon 
the  tru«lcci'  store,  were  clamoroua  for  prjvile([ct  to  whirli  rliejr 
luid  no  right,  Hiid  fomrnted  diHruntriit  and  facllcin  where  it 
wax  hoped  they  vroxild  lire  together  In  linrtlierly  pnu^  and 
eharity.'  Whnt  «oiu1er  that  men  su  idle,  thriftlew,  and  nn- 
grntefid,  enlled  luiidly  for  ita*e«,  whoHc  luipald  labours  might 
support  them  for  life?" 

So  they  had  their  slftvery.  iind  thereby  Georgia 
altsoned  her  present  condition  and  prospects! 
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The  gradual  progrcMS  of  liberty  is  remarkable  In 
New  Kn^laiid.  Hiibbitrd,  with  the  spirit  of  a  pricwt, 
complaiRB  of  the  "  inortlioate  love  of  Ubcrty  or  fear  of 
restraint,  especially  in  matters  of  rclif^on,"  which 
prevailed  in  16-^7,  ami  speaks  of  "all  that  rabl)le  of 
men  tliat  went  under  the  name  of  Independents, 
whether  Annbapi.itM,  AiitinomiaiiK.  FamtlixtK,  or  Seek- 
era,"  with  the  same  theocratic  contempt  now  exhibtteil 
by  sectarian  bigotry  and  personal  malice,  which  has 
not  the  power  to  bite,  and  unly  barks  at  the  frccRM:n 
of  God,  who  go  on  their  way  rejoicing.  There  are 
in  New  Knghmd  two  visible  bulwarks  of  liberty  —  the 
free  ochool  and  the  free  printing  preHS.  In  16S9  llic 
first  printing  press  in  America  was  set  up  at  Cam- 
bridge. However  it  Wfis  kept  under  a  »lriet  censor- 
ship, and  no  other  was  for  a  long  time  allowed  to  be 
set  up.  The  Urst  three  things  printed  are  symbolical 
of  New  Engliuiil ;  the  "  Freeman's  Oath "  was  the 
proof -shot  of  the  press,  then  came  an  "  Almanac 
made  for  New  England,"  then  the  "  PNalnw  turned  In- 
to Miitre,"  also  "  made  for  New  England,"  by  men 
vho  knew  how  to 

"  Crnck  the  eitr  of  melody, 
And  l}reak  the  leg*  of  time" 

The  freedom  of  the  ]>reiM  wan  not  allowed,  howcrer, 
for  a  lung  time.  Andros  was  to  allow  no  printing  in 
1686;  King  William  also  forbade  it  in  1688.  In  1719 
Governor  Shnte  objected  to  Uie  printing  of  an  obnox- 
ious paper  by  the  order  of  the  General  Court,  declar- 
ing that  he  had  powiT  over  the  press,  and  would  pre- 
vent it.  The  paper  wiis  printed:  the  (iovernor  wihImhI 
to  prosecute  the  printer,  but  the  Attorney-General 
could  find  no  law  on  which  to  frame  an  indictment. 
This  was  by  no  means  the  last  instance  of  an  attempt 
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bjr  men  "  clotlied  ritli  ■  little  brief  nuthority "  lo 
Hhacklo  tlii:  frcodoiii  of  tin.-  prvts.  Tlic  nttiinipt  ln« 
been  repeated  in  ^lunHHctiu^ettH  in  our  omii  (lay,  but 
wtint  was  once  dan^rous  is  now  simply  laughable. 
A  donkey  bmcing  hiDMcIf  iij^uinKt  a  locomotive  a  not 
a  very  fonitidablc  antngoniat,  yet  be  might  have  over- 
turnvd  the  **  Ark  of  Jehovah  "  when  drown  by  "  two 
bc-ifers  "  wilb  no  one  to  guide  them. 

In  1G8S  a  printing  press  was  established  in  Vir- 
giniii,  nnd  the  laws  of  that  year  were  printed.  But 
the  governor,  Culpipjier,  put  the  printer  under  bondit 
to  print  notliing  till  bis  majesty'*  pleasure  should  be 
known.  The  next  year.  King  JnnieM  It  forbade  any 
printing  press  in  the  colony,  and  Virginia  bad  none 
till  1729. 

In  1687  Uie  third  printing  prcM  was  set  up  at 
Pbiladelphia.    The  fourth  was  at  New  York,  in  1C9%. 

Thp  first  ncwspiipcr  in  Atucrira  was  established  ut 
BoHton,  in  1704,  only  containing  advertisements  and 
items  of  news;  a  regular  newspaper,  discussing  public 
affairs,  was  begun  here  in  1722,  conducted  by  Janic« 
Franklin ;  **  but  it  periiihed  for  want  of  support,"  says 
^  Jlr.  Uildreth,  "  ominous  fate  of  tbe  first  free  press  in 
America ! " 

The  rcconlH  of  Boston  contain  this  entry,  under  date 
of  April  13,  lli36:  "It  w.is  then  generally  ngrced 
upon,  that  our  brother  Philemon  Pumiont  shiill  Ix-  in- 
structed to  become  schoolmaster  for  the  teaching  and 
nurturing  of  children  with  us."  It  dot-s  not  appear 
that  liv  kept  a  free  .ichool.  In  IG38  Harvard  College 
was  established.  Private  benefactions  and  public  ^fts 
helped  endow  thin  first  rollcginle  institution  in  Amer- 
ica. In  mat  the  (icmTn!  Court  passed  a  law  making 
it  the  duty  of  tlic  Mclcctmca  to  sec  ttiut  every  cliild 
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wiw  l«ught  "perfectly  to  rend  the  Engli§h  tong;ue;** 
a  fine  of  twenty  shillinfjH  for  each  neglect  wiw  im- 
posed. 'I'hiu  was  an  attempt  nindc  to  render  cduention 
iiniveriial,  nnd,  in  1617.  ii  low  vin*  piused  making  it  al- 
so free;  every  town  of  fifty  faniihes  was  to  have  a 
teacher  to  instruct  all  the  children  in  common  brnncIwSi 
lUid  cuch  town  of  n  hutulred  families  wiui  conmntntted 
to  "  xet  lip  a  grammar  school "  where  lads  nii;{ht  be 
"  fitted  for  the  University."  At  that  time  Massachu- 
dcttn  contained  nboiit  twenty  thoiixtind  inhahitania, 
and  the  entire  property  of  the  whole  people,  the  valua- 
tion of  the  colonvi  could  hardly  amount  to  more  than 
tvro  or  t])rce  million)!  of  drillnrM.  This  is  the  first  at- 
tempt in  the  worhl  to  provide  by  law  for  the  public 
education  of  the  people  on  such  a  scale.  The  Alass- 
aehuH4-tt!i  systeiii  vinn  soon  ndojited  at  Plymouth  nml 
New  Haven.  In  thin  law  we  find  itn  explanation  of 
much  of  the  prosperity  of  New  England,  and  the  in- 
f]Honc<'  »hc  has  exerted  on  Amerien  nnd  the  world. 

Another  important  thing  in  our  history  is  the  trade 
of  the  country.  New  England  early  manifested  the 
Yankee  foiidnwrs  for  trade  and  manufaeturcs.  In 
16!Mi  there  were  watermills  at  Roxbury  and  Dorches- 
ter, windmills  in  other  places.  Vessels  were  builtf  the 
"  BlenMng  of  the  Bay,"  and  the  "  Hetweca,"  and  a 
trade  began  with  New  York,  with  Virginia,  and  the 
West  Indies.  In  16T5  the  little  ships  of  New  EngUnd 
stole  along  the  ctMwt*  of  America,  trullicirig  with 
Maryland,  Virginia,  Carolina,  Antigua,  and  Rarba- 
does,  or  boldly  stemmed  the  Atlantic  wave,  sailing 
to  England,  Holland,  Spain,  or  Italy.  Tlie  jealousy, 
the  fear  and  hate  with  which  New  England  enter- 
prise, on  land  or  sea,  was  met  in  Old  England  by  the 
merchants  and  the  government  of  Britain   would  be 
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Astonishing  at  this  day,  if  we  did  not  see  the  same 
bigotry  nnd  torjism  reproduced  in  New  Englnnd  it- 
self at  the  present  time.  But  wc  imvc  not  iipace  to 
dwell  on  this  theme. 

It  IK  curions  to  sec  how  early  the  habit  of  iiclf-rfli- 
ance  got  estubli.ihi-d  in  New  Kitgland.  Kvcry  man 
wa*  a  Koldier,  every  eliurch  member  a  citizen  in  full. 
Soon,  all  iiit-n  wore  nblv  to  read  and  write.  Necessity 
at  first  forced  them  to  rely  on  "  God,  and  their  own 
right  arm."  By  nnd  by,  when  tlic  mother  country 
interfcrrcd,  she  found  a  child  not  accustomed  to  sub- 
in  iwion. 

But  wc  muxt  pass  away  from  thin  tlieine,  and  pass 
over  many  other  matters  of  interest  touched  upon  by 
Mr.  Hildreth  in  tlnn  work,  nnd  upcak  of  liiit  book  in 
general,  and  in  special.  It  strikes  us  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  history  of  the  colonial  nnd  prorincial  period 
is  hotter  and  more  happily  trcutod  than  that  of  the 
Revolution.  Everywhere  wc  see  marks  of  the  same 
intcllcctunl  vigor  which  diHtinf^iisbcs  the  former  writ- 
ings of  Mr.  Hildreth.  There  h  a  strength  and  fresh- 
ness in  his  style.  lie  writes  in  the  interest  of  mankind, 
and  not  for  any  portion  tlien-of.  He  «iJo«K  no  local 
attachment,  or  reverence  for  nion  or  classes  of  men,  to 
keep  him  from  tolling  the  truth  as  he  finds  it.  Ho 
exhibitM  the  good  and  ovil  qualities  of  the  Nettler.i  of 
the  United  Stjites  with  the  same  coolnesM  and  impar- 
tiality. His  work  in  almost  wholly  objective, —  giving 
the  facts,  not  his  opinions  about  the  facts.  He  «hows 
two  things  as  they  have  not  been  exposed  before, — 
the  bigoted  character  of  the  settlers  of  New  England, 
and  the  early  history  and  gradual  development  of 
slavery  in  the  South.  His  book  is  written  in  the  spirit 
of  democriicy,  which  continually  appears  in  spite  of 
tlie  author. 
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Wr  must  Nit^'  something  of  its  fnults  of  mnttrr  itnd 
of  form.  'Iltt;  flivKiori  into  c)iii{)l4'ni,  it  Rceim  to  us, 
is  not  uniformly  well  made;  sometimes  this  division 
diattiirliN  the  unity  of  tlic  subject.  Hi*  givw  ii*  too 
little  of  the  philosophienl  part  of  history ;  too  little, 
pcrhups.  of  the  orniimcntsl.  He  litcks  the  pic- 
turc!iqiK-[ifjiiii  of  style  which  niukoi  history  ao  Attractive 
in  some  authors.  He  docs  not  give  the  student  h« 
nutlioritits  in  the  mur^in,  as  it  st-cme  to  uk  he  ouglit 
to  do.  His  dates  are  not  always  to  Ik  rt-licd  upon. 
We  notice  some  errors,  the  results  of  haste,  which 
»■«  Irust  lie  will  cornel  in  n  xvcond  <-Jition.  Thus, 
he  says  that  Locke  maintained  that  men's  aouls,  "  mor- 
tal by  fjcncratlon,  arc  made  immortal  by  Christ's  pur- 
chiLtc."  It  is  well  known  that  this  was  the  opinion  of 
Dodwell,  who  makes  baptism  a  condition  sine  quS  non 
of  immortality,  but  wc  hare  never  found  the  doctrine 
in  Locke, 

In  Volume  II.  he  omits  some  important  particulars. 
The  provincial  IroopR,  who  comprised  the  entire  land 
forces,  were  deprived  of  all  share  of  the  prize  money, 
which  amounted  to  one  million  pounds.  The  land 
forces  were  entitled  to  the  greater  part  of  it  but  got 
none ;  the  expense  of  these  forces  remained  a  long  time 
a  heavy  burden  on  the  colonies,  and  especially  on 
MsKsnchiisi-ttK.  Cmnmodorc  Warrtn  and  the  naval 
forces  kept  the  whole  of  the  prize  money,  which  was 
contrary  to  ull  law,  usage,  and  equity. 

He  calls  Lord  Grcnville  "  Butt's  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer."  George  Grenville  was  chancellor  of  tlie 
cxelicqucr,  but  was  never  a  lord.  Bute  was  never  in 
the  miutiitry.  George  Grenville  wjw  not  of  the  party 
calleil  "king's  friends."  as  Mr.  Hildrcth  intimates. 

Dean  Tucker  i*  cnlled  "  author  of  the  Light  of  Na- 
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ture,"  vhlcli  was  written  by  a  country  f^entleman  re- 
joicing; in  the  name  of  Abralioni  Tuckrr,  with  »  liter- 
ary aiioi,  Kilwnrd  Stnrcli. 

"  The  private  sentiments  of  Lord  North  were  not 
materinlly  different  from  tliosc  of  Chulhwrn."  They 
differed  in  ulmoHt  every  niuteriid  point, —  as  to  the 
right  of  tuxntion,  and  tlic  expediency  of  ajucrtinj;  it 
by  force. 

Tlie  bridjte  Hpoken  of  wan  in  Salem,  not  between 
SnU-m  and  Diinveri!;  it  was  not  a  company  of  militia 
tinder  (?»Iunel  Pickering,  but  n  party  of  citizens.* 

Ilie  praise  of  Arnold  Appears  exce«sirc.  He  wai 
linrdly  "  one  of  the  nio.tt  honored  [offici-rai]  in  the 
American  army."  He  was  distinguished  for  courage 
more  than  conduct,  and  not  at  uU  for  intcf^ity. 

Hl-  Npuakx  of  an  intercepted  letter,  which  **  seemed 
to  imply  a  settled  policy,  on  the  part  of  France,  to 
exdudf  the  Anx-ricuns  from  tlio  fi.iliiTict  and  the 
Western  lands."  Mr.  Sparks,  in  his  Life  of  Frank- 
lin, has  succi'ssfniiy  vindiciitid  the  Fr<-nch  court  from 
the  charge  of  ill  failli  In  thene  negoliationii.f 

He  relies  on  John  Adams'  letter  to  Cushing  as  au- 
thority for  an  odiou.s  sL'iitimont  nM-rilK'd  to  Mr.  Adunu. 
Thi:t  letter  was  u  forgery,  antl  wan  so  pronounced  by 
Mr.  Adams  himself,  in  a  k'ltcr  written  at  the  cloce 
of  his  ndminixtnition,  dated  Ote  4th  of  Miireh,  1801, 
and  publiiihed  extensively  in  the  newspapers  of  tliat 
period.     It  is  in  the  Columbian  Centitu^. 

TIk-w  are  slight  blciniithen,  which  may  easily  be  cor- 
rected in  a  new  edition.  On  the  whole,  this  history 
must  be  regarded  aw  a  work  of  muHi  value  and  im- 
portance.    It  i»  written  in  the  American  spirit,  in  ft 

•  Vol  3,  p.  flO 

t  Ibid.  p.  41S. 
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style  always  brief  but  alway*  clear,  without  a  single 
idl«  word.  We  look  with  higli  expectations  for  the 
Tolume  which  will  bring  the  hiHtory  down  to  our  own 
times. 
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Perhaps  tticre  U  no  period  in  tlift  annalti  of  man- 
kind of  more  interest  to  En^lishnien  and  Amcrioana 
lliMn  t])c  one  c^mprisnl  in  the  pirm  «f  MHcnulu^'n 
history,  from  the  accession  of  James  II  till  near  the 
present  time,  and  ccrtninly  no  one  standing  in  »o 
much  need  of  ii  j^ood  liislorian.  Wi'  know  of  no  good 
history  of  England  for  the  last  one  hundred  and  sixty 
year*,  nincr  the  termination  of  H>ime'«.  When  it  was 
understood  that  Macaulay  had  undertaken  his  work. 
it  was  H  subject  of  general  congratulation.  All  were 
pleased  that  so  important  and  difficult  a  work  had 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  perhaps  the  only  man  of  the  age 
who  wait  supposed  to  have  the  learning  and  genius 
required   for  the  task. 

Mr.  Macaulay  is  well  known  as  the  most  popular 
and  able  reviewer  of  the  present  or  perhaiM  of  any 
past  time.  Many  of  his  articles  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  arc  of  permanent  value,  and  have  been  re- 
published here  in  a  i^eparate  work.  Tlierc  may 
be  articles  in  that  Review  that  display  more  profound 
and  exact  knowlerlgc  in  some  departments,  but  there 
arc  none  so  eagerly  sought  for,  none  that  combine  so 
much  varied  and  extensive  infomiiition  on  subjects  of 
general  interest,  presented  in  so  popular  and  captivat- 
ing a  style. 

It  is  rare  that  any  man  combiiKS  so  many  essential 
qualificatiuos  and  so  many  accidental  advantages  for 
vnting  a  history  of  England.     In  addition  to  great 
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learning  hik)  tulrnt  as  an  nuthor,  he  '»  ci»in«»tly  a 
prnrtical  man,  well  acquainted  with  the  world  and  ittr 
affitin.  Hi*  public  life  for  many  yrnrs  jw  i»  mem- 
ber of  I'arliami'iit  iinil  a  part  of  tlie  timi'  one  of  the 
Ministry  and  of  tlic  Cabinet,  has  mndc  hini  iDtimatrlj' 
acquainted  wth  piiliticlKnii  and  ntati^mcn,  and  given 
him  an  opportunity  of  knowing  from  his  own  experience 
how  the  huHincxK  of  govcnnncnt  i*  carried  on.  We 
believe,  too,  that  he  had  the  reputation  of  being  one 
of  the  lie>l  Kpi'iikerx  in  the  Houkc  uf  CommoiiK,  and 
combiner  the  powers  of  Hpeaking  well  and  writing 
well,  so  rarely  found  united  since  the  days  of  Cicvro. 

TliiK  work  la  niuri,-  t-nti-rtaininj;,  and  contain*  inorf 
of  what  we  wish  to  know,  than  any  other  history  of 
the  time*;  though  it  appear*  to  W*  that  the  auttior 
is  sometimes  liable  to  the  charge  of  prolixity,  and 
dwells  too  lon^  in  illustrating  a  proposition  and  in  nSF' 
ration  and  docrjpliun.  The  chiirarti'm  of  eminent 
men  are  delineated  with  great  skill  and  much  life,  but 
ari'  eometlnif!!  drawn  out  to  an  imnitxleratc  length. 
He  seems  desirous  to  give  a  view  so  full  and  eomplcti! 
of  every  part  of  his  Kubjecl.  as  not  only  to  prevent 
the  poitnibility  uf  being  niiikuiidemtood,  but  also  to 
save  the  reader  all  the  trouble  of  thinking  or  making 
miy  conclusion  for  himnelf.  Nothing  c/tn  be  more 
oppo&ite  to  the  manner  of  'I'acitus,  though  they  agree 
in  one  respect,  in  fondncwi  for  point  and  antithesis. 

HiH  Htyle  itt  clear  and  pointed,  as  well  as  beautiful 
and  brilliant.  Perhaps  the  splendor  is  not  alway« 
genuine,  and  nomelimes,  contriiry  to  the  rhetorical 
maxim,  resembles  that  of  tinsel  rather  than  tlie  bright- 
ness of  pohshcd  steel. 

The  extent  and  minuteness  of  his  knowledge  of  facts 
are  indeed  wonderful,  and  we  know  not  where  to  Rnd 
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itnytliini;  like  tt  in  ony  rcftdnbU  Knglish  lii§tor}'. 
IIU  impartiality,  h  quiility  xo  oHNcnl inl  to  \hc  histo- 
rinn,  in  his  nccount  of  the  different  rcItf{!ous  sects  and 
politicnl  parties,  is  very  coiiHpieiiniiti.  The  Church  of 
Home  and  the  Church  of  Kngland,  Presbyterians,  In- 
dependents, and  Qiinkers,  arc  brought  in  review  be- 
fore him,  and  their  errors  and  fuultit  expuned  with 
a  bold  and  unsparing  hand.  We  tliink  he  endeavors 
to  prestTTe  tjic  s»mc  iiiipiirtiidity  Ix-twcin  the  CnvaHcrs 
and  KounrlheadH,  and  the  Whigs  and  TortM.  But  we 
ininj^inr  thnt  the  zenlous  partisans  of  all  the  religious 
sects  will  be  diiuiitinfied  with  his  ncerount  of  their  con- 
duct and  principles,  and  timt  no  political  party  will 
be  ontircly  witisfied,  unlets  it  be  the  moderate,  aris- 
tocratic Whigs. 

If  wc  were  to  object  at  all  to  bis  vtewn  of  parties 
and  HecU,  it  wotild  be  that  he  may  not  have  done  full 
justice  to  the  religious  or  political  principles  of  the 
Independent*,  the  only  sect  of  that  day  that  seems 
to  have  had  any  just  notions  of  religious  frwdom  or 
toleration.  It  was  the  Independents  alone  who  prc- 
Tcnted  the  PrcKbytrrians,  at  the  termination  of  the 
Civil  War,  from  establishing  a  system  of  religious  in- 
tolerance and  persecution  as  odious  as  that  fr»m  which 
tljcy  had  just  been  delivered.  Cromwell,  Vane,  Scl- 
den,  and  Milton  were  for  liberty  of  conscience  nnd 
toleration  in  religious  worship.  The  PrcsbyterianB 
wiahed  to  succeed  the  ecclesiastical  tyrants  whom  the 
joint  arms  of  the  Independents  and  Presbyterians  had 
recently  overthrown.  Milton  had  just  reason  to  coio- 
pliiin  that 

"  Ne»-  Prwhylcr  Is  but  old 
Priest  writ  large." 
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The  firat  tlirec  chapters,  inckiding  the  greater  part 
of  the  first  volume,  are  introductory,  intended  to  pre- 
pare  the  reader  for  beginning  thi-  history  with  the 
reign  of  James  11.  The  first  chapter  contains  a 
rapid  sketch  of  Englinh  histor}'  from  the  csrlicst  timea 
to  the  Rextoration,  or  accession  of  Charles  II.  He 
dwells  a  little  more  at  length  on  the  conteet  between 
Charles  and  the  parliament,  the  Civil  War,  the  ad- 
ministration of  Cromwell,  and  the  R»lorntion. 

The  second  chnplcr  is  devoted  to  the  reign  of 
Charles  II,  a  knowledge  of  which  ts  inciispensahle  to 
a  good  understanding  of  the  reign  of  James,  and  of 
the  revolution  which  hurled  the  Stuarts  from  the 
tlirone  of  England,  and  condemned  them  to  perpetual 
exile. 

The  third  chapter  eontainj*  n  dcucription  at  length 
of  the  timeii  when  the  crown  ptuued  from  Charles  II 
to  James,  and  n  comparison  hctween  that  anil  xia 
preccnt  condition.  It  containK  n  view  of  the  very  great 
advance  which  has  been  made  in  almost  all  the  parti- 
culars thought  most  de.tirnble  in  national  prosperity 
and  the  well-being  of  individuals,  including  a  high 
degree  of  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  improve- 
ment. 

This  description  has  been  mentioned  as  being  out  of 
place  in  a  history,  but  we  think  it  the  most  important 
SK  well  an  entertaining  in  the  whole  work,  the  one 
we  shouhl  l>e  most  unwilling  to  spare.  Voltaire  justly 
complains  that  **  the  history  of  Europe  in  his  time  was 
grown  to  an  endless  register  of  marriages,  genealo- 
gies, and  disputed  titles,  which  render  the  narrative 
obscure  and  uncntertaining,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
Btifle  the  memory  of  great  events,  together  with  the 
knowledge  of  laws  and  manners,  objects  more  worthy 
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of  attention.'*  Whatever  ma;  be  the  defrata  of  his 
historical  productions,  Voltaire  has  the  great  merit 
of  Icadinj;  the  way  in  tlte  ntti.-ntioii  now  commonljr 
paid  by  hUtoricat  writers  to  Ihwh,  manners,  and  cu*- 
toms,  to  the  progress  of  the  liberal  and  useful  art«, 
and  especially  to  the  condition  of  tlic  people.  The  at- 
tention of  the  reader  is  no  longer  exclu*ive]y  directed 
to  kings  and  princes,  ministers,  ambassadors,  and  gen- 
ends,  a«  if  all  he  rest  of  the  world  were  of  no  coiitc- 
quence  to  the  historian  or  reader. 

Mr.  Macaulay  has  on  the  whole,  we  think,  been 
very  successful  in  this  account,  and  has  given  a  very 
picturesque  description  of  the  condition  of  Kngland 
one  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago,  and  a  very  favorable 
one  of  England  at  present.  We  arc  not  disposed  to 
call  in  question  the  general  fidelity  of  these  pictures, 
but  wc  think  the  former  Is  somewhat  overcharged,  and 
the  latter  may,  perhaps,  be  deemed  a  tittle  flattering. 
Indeed,  WD  think  it  must  be  apparent  to  most  readers, 
lh«t  some  exaggeration  in  description  is  not  very  un- 
common with  Macaulay.  We  do  not  mention  this  as 
detracting  from  the  general  merit  of  the  work,  and  if 
there  is  occasionally  any  exaggeration  in  his  descrip- 
tions, or  error  in  his  conchision.s  we  think  that  the 
author,  by  a  full  and  aceuratc  statement  of  all  the 
facts  that  can  tw  a-tcertained,  generally  affords  the  in- 
telligent reader  the  means  of  forming  a  correct  opinion 
for  himself.  Some  traces  are  occasionally  visible  of 
the  rhetorician  and  of  the  eloquent  debater  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;  sometimes  he  discusses  questions 
in  the  style  of  an  advocate  for  one  party,  but  in  these 
the  decision  is  commonly  that  of  the  calm  and  im- 
partial historian. 

The   following   is   tli«   clmructer   of   Cranmer,   the 
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principal  founder  of  the  Englitili  churdi  and  on«  of 
iU  chief  iiiurt^'r.i,  nikI  conaiticrcd  the  leader  of  the 
Protestant  party. 

"  The  man  who  took  tlie  rliicr  part  tn  BrttUng  the  con<lllions 
of  0\e  nllinnrc  wliich  jinMlurctl  tlic  Anglican  Chord)  wan 
Thomot  Craiicner.  He  was  tbc  ivprcscntutive  of  both  tlic  pitr- 
tlrs,  wblrh,  aI  lltat  tinir,  ttccdrtl  each  other's  iuui>tiiniv.  He 
Vina  at  once  o  divine  antl  a  ntutciaian.  In  \>U  rliflrsder  of 
divlDe  he  WM  prrfrrtly  rrtidj  to  ro  "  for  I"  the  vay  of 
diange  at  any  tiwiHi  or  SruttiKh  reformiT.  In  hia  chHrneter 
of  ilalO'iiinii  lie  was  dcslroim  to  prrservc  tlint  ornnniuitJnn 
wliicli  halt,  during  many  agei,  adinJrnMy  scrvrd  tho  liur]>owM 
of  Ihr  bJxhnpt  of  Home  nnd  nil)clit  lie  cxprcled  now  to  Mrre 
«quiilly  well  the  purponea  of  tlio  Knglith  kings  and  of  tbeir 
■nlnlntert.  IIU  Iriiipcr  mid  hin  iindertlandlnit  cmlncntlf  fitted 
him  lu  not  HH  [apdjutor.  Saintly  In  his  pnifeasions  uii»rrupu- 
Iftua  in  his  dcnllnxs  'cnloiis  for  notliinit,  hold  in  speculnUan,  * 
cowHrd  nnd  ■  liniiv»cri«r  in  HcUon.  a  ptiiciihlc  «nciny  and  m 
lukewarm  friend,  he  was  in  cTcrj  way  (junlii^ed  to  arranice  the 
terms  of  the  couJition  lictwccn  tlic  rtllgloui  und  ttie  worldly 
enemies  of  popery, 

"  To  tliis  day,  the  ronititution.  the  doctrines,  and  the  serrlccs 
of  the  rhiirrh  retain  the  viiiilile  marks  of  the  enmproiiiiM  from 
whieh  she  sprang.  She  oerupiea  a  niiddle  ]>c»ltion  between 
the  churches  of  Itcimn  nnd  Geneva.  Ilcr  doctrinal  confCS- 
siona  and  discourwH,  cunipOBcil  by  I'rotcHtaiit^.  act  forth  prtn- 
clpla  of  tlicnii>Ky  in  which  Cnlrln  or  Knox  would  hai>e  found 
scarcely  a  word  to  disapprove,  tier  prayers  and  thanksgivings, 
derived  from  the  ancient  LJtiiTgle).  arc  T«ry  ireiierally  snch 
that  Bishop  Fisher  or  Cardinal  Pole  might  have  heartily 
Joined  in  them.  A  controverilolii^t  who  puts  on  Armlnlan 
BCTiM  oil  her  articles  and  houiiiics  will  be  pronounced  hy  candid 
men  to  he  oi  nnreononohlc  na  n  controrendaliit  who  denies  that 
the  doctrine  of  linptlsma]  regeneration  can  Ik  discovcr«d  In 
her  Llturp^. 

"The  Church  nf  Kotiie  held  that  episcopacy  was  of  dirlne 
Institution,  and  tlint  certain  supernutiirnl  gmccs  of  a  high 
ordrr  had  hrcn  Irnnsmllted  hy  the  Imposilion  of  Iiands  tlirough 
fifty  generBlions.  from  the  eleiwi  who  received  their  commi*- 
sion  on  the  Gnlllenn  Mount  ti>  the  HMiops  who  met  at  Trent. 
A  lar^  hody  of  Prolc\tants,  on  the  other  hnnd,  regnrded 
prrliicy  as  ponitivcly  unlawful,  and  prrsiinilcl  tlicmselvrt  that 
they  found  a  i-erj-  ililTerent  form  of  ecclciin.iticni  goiYrnment 
prescribed  In  Scripture.    Ilic  founders  of  Uk  AJigllcan  Church 
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look  a  middle  cminie.  They  Tclalncd  cpUcopiuy,  but  they  did 
not  dcrlnre  It  to  bu  «ii  iii6titiili(>ii  (.-Mcnlisl  tu  the  welfare  of  a 
Chriiitian  suriety,  or  tu  tlie  efflcncf  of  tlic  unrrnmcnti.  Crnn- 
nicr,  Imlrrd.  plithily  nvnurtl  lilt  coiivictioii  tti:it,  in  the  jirliniliic 
timcB,  Uierc  was  iio  distindion  btt"-ccn  bUhnpn  and  priest*, 
■nd  Uiat  the  laying  on  of  hftitd«  w»8  ultogother  imaetmntTy." 

Tills  view  of  the  doctrines  and  aemees  of  the  church 
nniiiid-t  one  of  the  miyiiig  of  Lord  Chnthaiiit  that 
**  the  Church  of  KngUnd  has  a  CulvitiiDtic  creed)  an 
Amiininn  clergy,  and  ii  Popish  Liturgy."  Accord- 
ing to  Bi.-ihop  Itiirc,  Iht-  priiici]i(il  difTi-rvncc  hctwecn 
the  Church  of  Koiue  and  the  Church  of  Knglaiid  is, 
Hint  "  the  one  is  infulliblc,  and  tlic  other  never  in  the 
wrong."  In  respect  to  the  divine  origin  of  Kpiscopiicy 
And  the  apoetolic  succession,  the  EngUsh  church  now 
appronche*  nearer  to  that  of  Rome  Uian  in  the  days 
of  Cranmei'. 

The  present  orthodox  belief  of  the  high  church- 
men we  believe  to  he  that  of  the  Cliurdt  of  Knglnnd, 
with  its  hierarchy,  it»  archbishops,  bishops,  deans,  and 
inferior  clergy,  ufTordii  the  iiearent  rcsfmblance  to  tlie 
primitive  church  in  the  time  of  the  apostlej). 

Tl)e  Church  of  Kngland  has  been  always  strongly 
attaciicd  to  the  sovereign,  its  supreme  head.  The  rx- 
trnvagance  of  this  attachment  and  tlie  slavish  doctrines 
taught  by  the  clcrgj-  are  thus  stated  by  Macaulay. 

"The  Church  of  England  w«s  not  untirateful  for  the  protec- 
tion which  she  received  ttom  tlie  )roveriiiiietit.  From  tlie  flnt 
day  of  her  cxiitcnec  she  had  been  ntlnehed  to  monarehy;  but. 
during  the  qunrlcr  of  a  ecntiiry  uliirli  followed  the  Rettoration, 
her  teal  for  royal  nuthorily  and  lieredilmy  right  paiuc<i  all 
bounds.  She  hud  *ufTere<l  with  tin  house  of  Stiuirt.  She  had 
been  restored  with  that  houMu  She  wa*  roniirrtrd  wlUi  It  l>y 
roinmoi)  lnterr»tii,  rrieixlhlilps  ""d  enmities.  It  »c«ined  impmt- 
lihle  that  a  day  eontd  r\xr  eume  when  the  tie*  whleli  l>oiind 
Iter  to  tlio  children  of  her  iiuk"''!  inarlyr  would  Ixr  niindeml, 
•nd  when  the  loyalty  in   whifh  .she   gloried   would   ctmg  to  be 
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■  plouinji  and  profltBbk  datjr.  She  acconlinKlf  magnified  la 
fulsome  praue  lliut  prerugntinr  u'liicli  was  (on^Untly  ctnplojred 
la  dcfcnil  nnd  to  nfigTamUu!  her,  and  rcprobatnl.  much  at  ber 
COM,  llie  <lqiruvity  of  llioie  wlinni  oppression,  from  wKleh  sIm 
was  exempt,  hnd  (pindcd  to  reliellion.  llcr  favorite  theme  w»» 
tile  dootriiie  of  iioii-n-^iftlanoc.  'I'liut  ilorlrlnc  »hc  Isughl  with- 
out any  qualification,  and  foUowcd  out  to  oil  ita  extmnc  coa- 
Kquences.  Her  disciples  wctt  never  wvnrjr  of  rqi^nliiig  th«t 
In  no  conrelvable  cose,  not  even  If  RneUnd  «>-er«  cur«sl  wltli 
»  king  rctembling  Buslrls  or  Phalarls,  wlin.  In  drnanr«  of  law, 
and  without  (he  pretence  of  justice,  nhould  dail}-  doom  huit- 
dredt  of  Innocent  victims  to  torture  and  death,  wotild  all  tlie 
otnles  of  the  realm  united  Iw  justiKed  in  willistanding  his 
tjft«nny  hy  phynlcnl  forcr,  Iliipplty,  the  jirlnrlplct  of  hiinuii 
nature  afford  abundant  aecurily  tliut  luch  Uieoriea  will  never 
be  morr  than  throrlct.  11ir  dny  of  Irlnl  came,  nnd  the  rcry 
men  who  had  most  loudly  nnd  most  sincerely  profcsted  this 
extrnTagant  loyally  were,  in  almost  evctjr  county  of  Knfland, 
orruyed  in  arms  aptiiiftt  the  throne." 

"The  restored  chun-h  cnnlrndcd  ajtnlnit  the  prevailing  im- 
Biorality,  hut  tnnlended  feebly,  and  with  half  a  heart.  It  wu 
nwestaiy  to  the  decorum  of  hrr  clmrarter  thol  alie  should  ad- 
munixh  her  erring  children.  But  htr  Bdmonitlonx  were  fflT«n  In 
a  EomcwhHt  perfunctory  manner.  Her  attention  was  cUewhcrc 
engaged.  Her  whole  soul  was  In  Ihe  work  of  rni'Mng  the 
Puritans,  and  ot  tcnohlnft  her  di.<cjples  to  rmder  unto  Caesar 
the  things  whicJi  were  CEoar's.     She  hnd  been  pillaged  and  0]>- 

Eresscd  by  the  party  which  prcnchcd  an  austere  mornlily.  She 
nd  been  [e<>torcd  to  opulence  and  honor  hy  llbertlnet.  I.ltlle 
as  the  men  of  mirth  and  fashion  were  dlnpONed  to  Hhape  their 
lives  uceording  to  her  precepts,  they  were  yet  ready  to  tight 
lineciJcep  in  blood  for  her  ralhcdriilB  and  palnceii,  for  ereiy 
line  of  her  rubric,  nnd  ei'cry  thread  of  her  vestments.  .  .  , 
It  Is  an  itnfiue^tionable  and  most  iKstnictive  fnct.  that  ttte 
years  during  which  the  political  power  of  the  Anglican  hier- 
archy was  in  the  lenlth,  were  preriwiy  the  years  during  whkh 
national   virtue  vtas  ol   the  loH-cst  point" 

Tlie  iminorftlity,  profligncy,  nnd  total  want  of 
principle  among  the  higher  classes,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II,  nnd  especially  of  the  most  active  and 
lending  politiciiuK,  seem  nlitiost  incredible.  We  hnre 
a  striking,  nnd,  we  suppose,  a  pretty  correct  description 
of  the  geiienil  chariictvr  of  ttK-  public  men  in  Englood 
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at  the   lUstoration,    which,   to   a    great   extent,   wm 
RpplicJiblc  for  more  th»n  half  n  century  afterwards. 

"Scsrcely  any  wiik  or  profewlon  «cnp«l  the  tnrcrtton  of  the 
prevailing  immornlltyt  but  tlioip  pcrM:>rui  who  mndc  putltiu  their 
business,  tttrt  pcrlmpt  tlic  iiioit  corrujit  fmrX  of  llw  corni]>t  so- 
ciety; for  th«y  wcrr  cipoipd  not  only  to  the  Mune  tioxioii.i  influ- 
eiicefl  which  alTectcU  the  iiutioii  ^ncmlty,  l>ut  ulso  to  a  taint  of  • 
p«iihRr  nnd  mciit  niall;;naiit  kind.  Their  rharoctcr  had  Iwcn 
furmnt  amid  frmjucnt  and  violent  rrvalutiaui.  and  counter- re vo- 
lutioru.  ]n  the  cour»c  of  a  trvr  ytan  they  hud  seen  the  wclcsl- 
Bsticul  and  ciril  polity  of  their  country  rrpeatedly  I'hnngcil.  They 
had  seen  on  Eplsropal  church  persecuting  Purltnnf,  m  Puritan 
church  persecuting  Episcopullenii,  and  on  Epi.icupul  church  per- 
fwutlng  Furtlonh  nfc»ln.  I1iey  hnd  fcen  hcreditury  monnrehy 
nhollihcd  and  rcjtored.  Tliey  had  seen  the  Long;  Parliament 
thrice  supreme  In  the  state  and  thrice  dlsioln-d  amid  the  curne* 
and  lauphtcr  of  millJoiis.  They  had  seen  a  new  dynasty  rapidly 
rising  tn  tlie  helglit  of  power  nnd  glory,  and  then,  on  a  sudden, 
hurled  down  frcim  the  chair  of  sttile  without  a  struggle.  Tliey 
had  Seen  n  new  rep rc^trntn tire  system  deiiied,  tried,  and  ahniv- 
doncd.  They  hnd  ^een  a  new  House  of  Lords  created  and 
scattered.  They  had  »ccn  grent  maxm  of  property  rlolently 
tratufcrred  from  Cavaliers  to  Roundheads,  and  from  Round' 
heads  hncl(  to  Carnllers.  During  thc*e  rrents,  no  man  could  he 
•  stirring  and  tlirlving  politician  who  was  not  prepared  to 
change  with  every  chnnRc  of  fortune.  It  wui  only  in  retire- 
ment that  any  person  cuuld  long  keep  llie  character  either  of  a 
steady  Hoynlif^t  or  of  a  i.teady  Republican.  One  who,  in  such 
an  age,  is  determined  to  attain  civil  greatnnt,  must  renounce 
all  thoughts  of  cnnsl.slency.  Instead  of  affecting  Immutahlllty 
In  the  midsX  of  endless  mutation,  he  must  olnays  be  on  the 
watch  for  the  iiidieution*  of  a  coming  reaction.  He  must  selae 
the  exrct  moment  for  deiicrting  a  falling  eauae.  Flaving  gone 
all  lengths  with  a  faction  while  It  was  uppermost,  he  must  ex- 
tricate hlnuclf  from  it  when  its  dilEcultiei  begin;  roust  nsuiil  it. 
must  persecute  it,  must  enter  on  a  new  career  of  power  and 
prosperity  In  company  with  new  aMociates.  Hb  situation  nat- 
srally  develops  In  him  to  the  highctt  degree  a  peculiar  claM 
of  abilities  and  D  pecidJar  class  of  vices.  He  becomes  quick 
of  <il)»eri'iit!nn  and  rrrtlle  of  resource.  He  catches  without 
effort  the  lone  of  any  sect  or  party  with  vliich  he  chances 
to  mingle.  lie  dlicema  the  tlgns  of  the  times  with  a  (agacity 
which  to  the  multitude  appears  iniracvlousi  with  a  tagacily 
rcsetubllog  that  nith  which  a  veteran  police  offlccr  pursues  the 
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fnfniMi  Indications  of  crimr,  or  wdh  whirl)  n  Mohnn-k  ir«r- 
rlor  follawn  ■  tnirlt  thmuRti  thr  woodi.  But  we  ihidl  itldom 
flrid,  ill  u  tUtrMiiiin  »o  lnilm.il,  iiitrgrity.  miisiniicj-,  or  any  of 
thr  virtiicii  of  the  noble  foniily  of  Trutli.  lie  has  no  faith  En 
any  dorlrJiir,  iio  KonI  for  any  eau^.  Hr  hni  »kti  to  nwi^ 
old  instilijtlon.i  invcpl  nwny  Oint  he  hmi  no  nvrrenet  for  pre* 
•crijillun.  He  luu  seen  ko  muny  ticu'  liiAtitutinri^  from  which 
miirli  hnd  liceii  pxprctnl  produce  mere  dlMippolntment.  that 
lie  Ims  tii>  hope  of  iiiipri>vcini.-iit.  He  dnrrrs  nllkc  nt  Hmm 
who  (ire  anxloiiK  to  prcterve  nnd  those  who  nrc  cnncr  to  refnrm. 
Thrre  Is  nothini;  in  the  »liilc  v/Utfh  lie  could  not,  nitlioul  s 
wruple  or  u  liluiJi,  Join  In  (lefpiii!iii((  or  hi  dcvtroj'injt.  Fidelity 
to  u]iinion»  and  to  friends  ftfvnii'  lo  tiiiii  mere  iIuIiicm  and 
WTOiiK-hmcWncsi.  rnlitlc*  lie  re^nrdK,  not  n»  a  science  of 
wliidi  the  o)'Jii-t  \k  the  linpplness  of  munhind.  but  h4  ad  ex- 
citing game  uf  mixed  clianrv  and  ikill,  nl  which  n  dextrou.i  and 
hicky  player  tnny  nin  nn  rslntc,  «  ci>rorict,  perliupa  a  crown, 
and  ol  which  one  rnsh  move  tnoy  lend  to  the  los»  of  fortune 
and  of  life.  Amiiillon,  whU'h  In  piiod  Unir.t  nml  In  food  minda 
ii  hnlf  a  virtue,  now,  dinjoiiied  from  e*-erj'  elevated  nnd 
phllnnlhroplc  nctillmcnl,  becomes  a  nelflsh  cupidity  scarcely  lew 
Ijtnoble  tlinn  nvnrice.  Among  those  politlclnni  who,  from  the 
Bntornlion  to  tli«  ftcct»sion  of  the  House  of  Hunoifr  were 
at  the  head  of  the  great  parties  in  the  Mate,  very  few  ran  be 
nnnicd  wlione  r^utntion  h  not  ttained  hy  nluit  in  our  age  would 
he  ealled  gros*  perfidy  and  comiptlon.  It  in  searcdy  nn  ex- 
aggirrn  11(111  to  sny  Ihnt  the  innst  unprincipled  public  men  who 
have  taken  pnrt  in  attain  within  our  memory,  would,  if  tried 
hy  the  Mnndard  which  wnx  In  fashion  during  tlie  latter  part 
of  Hie  sei-en  teen  til  century,  dCMrve  to  be  regarded  ai  Kmpuloul 
and  dl)ii  lit  creeled." 

Robert  Spencer,  Earl  of  Sunderland  and  ancestor 

of  Ihc   present  Duke  of   Mnrlburoiigli   and  of   Earl 

Speneer,  was  one  of  the  moot  thorough-going  politi' 

cians  of  this  class,     lie  tnice  changed  his  rcli^on  to 

pK'Asv  the  court,  wiis  tNinccTiiccl  in  nuuiy  of  the  worst 

nieaiiures  of  Charles  and  Jame.i,  and  was  a  successful 

courtier  and  favorite  minister  of  Wiltinni. 

"Sundtrland  was  Secretary  of  Stnlc.  In  this  man  the  po- 
tlticnl  Imtnornllty  of  his  nge  wns  per."ini(Ved  in  tlie  nio>t  lirdy 
manner.  NHliire  hid  given  liliu  u  keen  undenlnndlng,  a  rcst- 
ICH  and  lalxdiicvoui  tonpcr,  n  cold  heurt,  and  on  abject  apirlL 
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His  minii  linil  undrr^Dc  a  tTainiiig  by  which  all  hit  vicn  Hd 
biirii  nurnrd  iip  to  thr  miikcsl  niatiirity.  At  hUi  cntniux  Into 
pultlif  lite,  he  liud  |)UMiii  scrrriil  jrnr*  in  diploiimtlc  posts 
•brond,  (iruj  hml  liccii,  during  Mimr  time,  milliliter  in  Prance. 
Etviy  cnlliiijt  hui  its  ))ecutiar  Icmptatloiu.  'Ihetc  I*  no  in- 
JuMlrc  ill  snylny;  tliat  dip  loin  uUitx,  lut  a  rUis,  hiivc  a.\w».jt  been 
toon  distinipiistMsl  bj-  Uicir  uildrws,  liy  the  «rt  with  whicli  they 
win  lite  ronftdenre  of  thoM:  with  wham  tliey  liavc  to  deal,  and 
by  the  cnsc  ■ith  wlueh  they  tnlcli  the  lime  of  every  nodrty 
bito  wlikti  they  arc  sdmlttod,  than  In-  (cmcrouii  enthuKJatcii 
or  aii.itcrc  rrrtitudc;  and  the  relations  bctwrrti  Clinrle*  and 
l.ouIs  ticrr  dui'li  that  no  ]'.ii|;lisli  nnhlrmnn  I'oiJd  long  reaide  in 
I'mncc  OM  cnvoj'.  anil  retain  any  pnlriolir  or  lionoriililc  senU- 
riiriil,  Sundertiirid  ciunc  fortli  fri)ii>  the  hnd  srhinil  in  wliieli  he 
had  Itecn  broujtht  iip,  eunnliiK.  sujiple,  uliainelcvt,  frrc  from  all 
prej uillees,  and  deiititiitc  of  all  prliiriplei.  He  wan,  liy  heredi- 
tary canncctlon.  n  Cnralier;  Init  aith  the  Cavalier*  he  had 
nothing  in  coininon.  Tliey  wer«  icnlouR  fiw  monnreliy,  anil 
condcuiDeil  in  theory  uU  TeMfrinnee  i  yet  lliey  liad  »txinly  Fng- 
lith  lieurtx.  whirh  wuolit  never  hive  etidtiml  real  ileiputiMit. 
He,  on  the  contrnr)-,  had  a  lunjtuiil,  ^pe^■ulnli»e  liking  for  Re- 
publlean  institutions  whlrli  wa-*  fompnllhle  witli  porfert  readl- 
neu  to  be  In  praeliee  tlic  mott  servile  instnuiient  of  nrl)itr*ry 
powrrs.  Like  iiitiny  other  aceonipllf-heil  Itnttercrt  and  neKOll- 
ntor^  he  was  far  more  skilful  in  the  art  of  rendlnj;  the  cliar- 
aelers  and  prBeilalnfc  on  tliir  neakne-iw*  of  Individuals  than  In 
the  art  of  diieernitiK  the  frelinpi  of  ipvat  masi«»  and  of  fope- 
fceiiig;  the  approach  of  great  revolutions.  He  was  adroit  In  In- 
trlipic;  nnd  II  wns  diflli-nlt  even  for  shrewd  and  experienced 
men,  who  had  lieeii  fureuamctl  of  hln  perfi<ly,  to  witlwtand 
the  fa>^inBtlon  of  hii  manner,  and  to  rcfuie  rrcdit  to  his 
prore»«ionii  of  Httnrlnnenti  hut  lie  was  »o  intent  on  obttervinf 
and  raurting  particular  persom  tliat  he  foricol  to  study  the 
Irinper  of  the  nation.  He  tlicrcfore  inlscaleulated  gn«*1y  with 
respert  to  alt  tlie  ni"»t  nuiinentau*  events  of  his  time.  Every 
Important  moi-einent  and  rrliounit  of  llie  piihlie  mind  took  him 
l>y  surprixe;  and  tlie  world,  untihle  to  understand  how  »o 
elcver  a  man  eould  l>e  blind  to  what  vaR  ele-arly  ditcerned  \iy 
tlie  politieiHiLs  of  the  I'ufTee-liuusct,  Hometinirx  attributed  to 
tUep  dulgn  whot  were,  In  tnilh,  mcr«  hlimdcra." 

The  cattftes  asslgnetl  by  Macauloy  had  no  doubt 
much  iDfliirnce  in  prodticii)|r  (Ite  decline  of  public  and 
priviile  virtue,  but  yet  sw-in  tinrdly  «iiffi<-iiiil  to  Ac- 
count for  the  great  immorality  said  to  be  «o  generally 
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prevalent.  Hume  nayti  that  **  never  wm  u  people  leu 
corruptL-d  by  vice  nnd  more  actuated  by  principle 
llinii  tilt;  KiiglUli  lit  the  beginning  of  llie  Civil  War. 
At  the  clo^e  of  tlic  reign  of  ('harten  II  it  would  seem 
(hut  the  proposition  might  be  almost  reversed.** 
There  in  pnibnblj  somir  cxaggiTtit iun  in  I>otl)  cMtes; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  a  great  decline  in  public 
and  privatv  niomU,  and  a  gn-nt  prevalence  of  immor* 
alitj  and  corruption  at  the  hitter  period. 

We  suppose  it  to  be  true  that  there  has  been  a 
very  great  change  for  the  better  in  the  moritl  and 
political  character  of  tlie  public  men  in  England  tiince 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  The  improved  morals  in 
private  life,  on  which  Mncanlay  dwells  with  some  com- 
plaw^ncy,  the  dilfusion  of  intelligence,  and  the  much 
greater  force  of  public  opinion,  have  had  a  very  bene- 
lieial  influence  on  the  conduct  of  tlie  Engliinh  politi- 
cians and  statesmen.  This  improvement  may  be  con- 
nidiTi'd  as  one  of  the  mui>l  favorable  »ymptons  of  th« 
timed  in  England. 

The  kings  of  the  hou«e  of  Stuart  seem  to  haw 
bcL-n  nn  incorrigible  race,  incapable  of  di.tcerning  the 
signs  of  tlie  times  or  of  improving  by  prosperity  or  ad- 
versity. Called  by  the  Engliith  law  «f  ^uceesaiion  to  the 
noblest  inheritance  in  the  world,  they  suppo»ed  their 
right  to  the  tlirone  was  derived  froni  Heaven,  not 
from  the  connent  of  the  people;  that  they  were  in- 
vested by  God  with  absolute  power,  for  the  exercise 
of  which  they  were  accountable  to  him  alone.  In  a 
word  llmt  Ihey  had 

"The  right  divine  of  kings  to  govern  wrong;" 

a  right  which  they  strenuously  attempted  lo  put  in 
practice  so  long  as  they  had  the  power. 

Jainc*  I  had  some  learning,  with  much  pedantry, 
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and  endeavored  to  prove  from  reason  nnd  Scripture 
the  divinv  and  iibxtrlnti'  powor  of  the  throne.  The 
Uuke  of  Sully  pronounced  him  to  be  the  wisest  fool 
in  Europe. 

C'liark's  I  had  more  capacity,  firmness,  and  pcr^p- 
veranee  than  his  father,  and  was  more  bent  upon  the 
establishment  of  arbitrary  power.  His  design  in- 
cluded the  American  colonies  as  well  as  his  dominions 
in  Europe.  Only  six  years  after  he  had  granted  the 
diartcr  of  MnHachusctt*  he  determined  to  revoke  it  and 
established  a  camniisnion  at  the  head  of  which  was 
Archbishop  Laud,  with  absolute  authority  over  the 
colonies  in  all  cuficit,  civil  and  religious.  This  board 
or  commission  were  authorized  to  make  laws  and  or- 
dinuncos  in  nil  cason,  eiiiwcially  for  the  support  of 
the  Episcopal  clergy,  by  tithes,  oblations,  and  other 
profits  accruing,  to  moke  and  unmiike  governor*,  to 
coni.titute  Kuch  civil  and  eccIesiaHlical  tribunals  and 
courts  of  justice,  with  such  powers  as  they  should 
judge  proper,  and  to  revoke  any  cliarter*  or  letters 
patent  prejudicial  to  tlie  crown. 

Had  Charles  been  able  to  carry  this  plan  Into  ex- 
ecution we  should  haw  had  otir  High  (.'ommi.sion  and 
Star  Chamber  in  Americu,  and  not  a  vestige  of  civil 
or  religious  liberty  would  have  been  suffered  to  re- 
main. The  controverKv  between  the  king  and  parlia- 
ment, wliich  broke  out  soon  after,  gave  the  king  and 
archbishop  sufficient  occupation  at  home,  nnd  saved 
the  liberties  of  New  Kngland.  If  Kngland,  as  moat 
of  lier  writers  say,  owes  her  freedom  to  the  Puritans 
and  Long  Parliament,  it  it  not  lew  true  as  to  her 
American  colonies. 

Tlic  character  of  Charles  II  is  drawn  with  much 
force  nnd  vivacity,  and  we  suppose  in  its  true  colors. 
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Tliiit  moat  worthl«iis  anil  profligate  prince  was  for  a 
time  more  popular  than  any  of  lut>  prrdeccMon. 
TIkto  is  one  tniit  in  liis  clmmcU-i",  lionevor,  not  inen- 
ItoiK'ci  by  Mnoiulay,  wc  tnean  liis  special  regard  for 
cltiriiig  mid  iitrucious  villiiins. 

Tlic  (.'(isL-  of  Bluoil,  wliu  (kttcnipted  to  amassinate 
the  Duke  of  Urmondt  the  first  noblcmai)  in  tlic  king- 
dom, nnd  most  xrnloux  friend  Mnd  tiupporter  of  the 
Stunrt  family,  in  a  signal  instanci.  In  hia  attempt 
Blood  niniost  succeeded.  lie  lind  rommitted  otIuT 
Ciipitji]  eriim'H,  liL-sidi-s  the  robbi-ry  of  the  crown  and 
regalia  from  the  Tower,  Yet  tliis  nudHcious  eriininal 
was  not  only  piirdoned  by  Chnrlei^,  but  became  n  fav- 
orite compMuion  of  the  king  and  an  iiiHuLiitinl  courtier, 
whose  interest  was  solicited  by  upplicunts  for  court 
fnvont,  and  wuh  rewarded  by  Cbarle^i  with  the  grunt 
of  a  coiiNidernblc  estate  in  Ireland. 

Morgan,  the  nioKt  noted  of  all  pirates  or  buccanecn 
in  the  We»t  Indii.-^,  wan  ilintingtiiKlMHl  by  Charkit  with 
tlie  honor  of  knighthoor), 

The  infamous  and  savuge  Colonel  Kirke  affords  so* 
other  imitunce.  <?lmrles  near  tlie  dose  of  bin  reign 
appointed  Kirkc,  who  had  been  notorious  for  his 
tyranny  and  cruellic*  nt  Tangier,  to  he  governor  of 
New  Kngland,  with  absolute  authority.  This  was 
soon  after  Massnchuxet  Is  had  been  illegally  deprived 
of  her  cimrter,  so  that  there  would  have  been  no 
security  against  the  barbarity  of  Kirke.  But  Jame», 
when  he  came  to  Ihc  crown,  did  not  wish  to  part  with 
one  whofte  di-tiKi.iitioii  wa>i  fto  congenial  with  his  own. 
and  who  was  so  well  fitted  for  his  arbitrary  and  cruel 
designs.  Instead  of  Kirke,  Sir  F.dmund  Andros  was 
sent  as  governor  to  New  Knglntid,  a  tyrant  iiMlced* 
but  not  quite  so  atrocious  as  Kirke. 
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As  to  James  II,  bis  conduct  in  Scotljind  and  in 
Eng]Kiid  showed  n  love  of  iirt)itrury  powtr  und  a  de- 
light in  persecution  and  cruelty.  A  bigoted  papist 
himself  he  instituted  a  savngc  perxccution  ugninitt 
Scotti.sb  Prwbyteriiujs  nnd  Piiritaat  for  not  conform- 
ing to  tbe  Church  of  Kngland.  In  this  pereccution 
tliouxnnds  perished  by  tlie  sword,  f^uninc,  or  imprison' 
meiit,  and  niimy  Ihouxnnd  fnmilioH  were  utterly  ruined. 
And  what  was  the  object  of  this  persecution?  Not 
to  convert  them  to  what  he  belic\'cd  to  be  the  true  re- 
ligion, but  to  make  thoni  clmngo  from  one  false  re- 
ligion to  another  thill  he  believed  to  be  equally  false. 
The  same  renmrk  applies  in  some  degree  to  his  brotlicr 
Chariot  in  the  persecutions  of  the  diflsenters  in  Knjf- 
land,  us  he  wns  secretly  a  Itoman  Catholic.  Per- 
haps, however,  it  may  be  doing  them  some  injujttice 
to  suppose  lliat  they  were  actuated  by  any  worse  mo- 
tives tlmn  other  persecutors,  though  a  little  more  in- 
consistent. As  we  believe  nil  pemeciition  arise*  from 
bad  motives  we  do  not  feel  certain  that  Charles  and 
James  were  any  uone  in  Ibis  respect  than  their  con- 
temporaries of  the  established  church,  who  instigated 
and  were  actively  engaged  in  carrying  on  these  per- 
secutions. 

But  for  their  conduct  in  church  and  state  both 
Charlt's  iind  James  may  have  scmic  excuse  in  the  doc- 
trines of  divine  right,  passive  obedience,  and  non-re- 
sistance, so  diligently  inculcated  by  the  church  as  we 
have  just  seen,  und  aN»  by  the  Parliament  nnd  the 
University  of  Oxford.  To  a  sovereign  inclin<-d  to 
ty runny  and  perseciition  there  can  bo  no  stronger 
temptation  than  the  assurance  that  he  can  indulge  his 
bad  passions  with  impunity.  This  assurance  the 
church,  the  Parliumenl,  and  the  University  of  Oxford 

zealously  cndearored  to  furnish, 
11—23 
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The  Snl  Parliament  chmeti  after  the  Kcstoratioa 
passed  an  act  that  the  power  uf  the  sword  was  solely 
in  the  king,  and  dcdarid  timt  in  no  extremity  what- 
ever could  the  Parliament  be  Justified  in  resisting  him 
by  force. 

By  itnother  act  all  mngiKtrates  and  officers  of  cor- 
porations were  required  to  declare  on  oath  their  be- 
lief that  it  was  not  lawful  upon  any  pretence  whatever 
to  take  arms  against  the  king,  and  their  abhorrence 
of  the  traitorous  position  of  taking  anns  by  the  king's 
authority  againitt  hi«  person,  or  against  those  cum- 
inissioned  by  him.  A  motion  to  insert  the  word  law- 
fully before  "commissioned"  was  rejected. 

The  Univenity  of  Oxford  in  full  convocation  paxied 
a  decree  *'  against  certain  pernicious  books  and  dam- 
nable doctrines  destructive  to  the  sacred  persons  of 
princes,  their  state  and  government,  and  all  human 
society." 

The  doctrines  condemned  consist  of  twenty-seven 
propositions  taken  from  the  works  of  Alilton,  Bu- 
chanan, Owen,  Baxter  and  several  others.  One  of 
these  damnable  propositions  is,  "  that  when  kings  sub- 
vert the  constitution  of  their  country,  and  become  ab- 
solute tyrants,  they  forfi-it  their  right  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  may  be  resisted."  This  and  other  similar 
propositions,  they  declure  to  be  "  impious,  seditious, 
scandalous,  (lamnable,  heretical,  blasphemous,  and  in- 
famous to  the  Christian  religion.**  They  forbid  the 
students  to  road  the  writings  of  tliose  authors,  and  or- 
der their  books  to  be  burnt. 

One  would  suppose  that  the  Parliament,  the  church, 
and  Uiiiver-flty  of  Oxford  were  rife  for  slavery. 
Charles  and  James  hud  some  excuse  for  taking  them 
at  their  word. 
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The  history  of  this  period  Imn  «  peculiar  interest 
for  Amcricunit,  as  Wing  csseiitially  connected  with 
their  own.  The  revolution  of  1688  wn*  not  Iws  a  de- 
liverance from  arbitrary  power  for  New  England  than 
for  Old.  Tile  tyranny  of  Sir  Kdmund  Andros  hitd 
become  so  insupportable  that  he  wa»  dci>osi-d  and  im- 
prisoned before  the  EucccM  of  the  revolution  was 
known  here. 

But  though  the  Revolution  was  s  great  blcMKJng  to 
tlic  colonic*,  yet  nonie  of  them  had  much  reason  to 
complain  of  the  government  under  the  new  settle- 
ment. Massachusetts  could  not  obtain  a  ri:iit oration 
of  her  charter,  tJiough  deprived  of  it  by  a  judgment 
Acknowledged  to  be  illegal  and  unjust.  Sir  Edmund 
AmlroK,  Ko  noted  as  a  tyrant  in  Ma.i»aehuiittta,  was 
reworded  by  being  sent  out  as  governor  of  Virginia. 
The  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  so  essential  to  freedom,  wax 
paised  by  the  <icneral  Court  of  Masachusetts,  but 
was  disallowed  and  repealed  by  the  committee  of  plan- 
tations, at  the  bead  of  which  wilk  the  famous  L<}rd 
Somers.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  this 
ffreat  constitutional  lawyer  that  the  Kngltsh  act  of 
IlaWuK  Corpus  did  not  extend  to  the  colonies,  and 
that  tliey  could  not  have  this  security  of  freedom 
except  from  the  bounty  of  the  crown. 

The  character  of  William  of  Orange,  the  great 
hero  of  the  Revolution,  the  idol  of  the  Whigs,  and  in 
former  time*  the  detestation  of  the  Tories,  is  drawn 
at  great  length  and  in  the  nicwt  favorable  colont. 
He  seems,  indeed,  with  some  faults  and  disagreeable 
qualities,  1o  havr  lut-n  on  the  whole  the  best  and  most 
able  of  the  great  jiublic  men  of  the  age.  He  was  tol- 
erant and  liberal  in  his  vi^'ws  of  religion  and  church 
establishments,   a  great   merit   in   that   age.     A  wise 
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and  rnr-iiightcd  Ktntrsmuii,  wUh  nn  invincible  courage 
and  pcrseveriince  in  «  content  which  was  (he  CHUse  not 
only  uf  Enghtnd  and  Ilollnnd,  but  of  thi'  gr«ittirr  part 
of  Europe  againtit  the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.  Ma- 
cmilay  in  this  case,  as  well  as  sonic  other*.  lm»  nrftilcd 
himcelf  of  impurljinl  KuiirciH  of  infoniiution  which 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  known  to  any  other  historiani 
and  iittribntrs  to  him  more  amiable  qualities  than 
William  was  supposed    to  poesess. 

A  vtry  different  picture  in  given  of  him  by  the 
Tories,  whirh  we  quoit-  merely  «*  showing  lh«  ex- 
travagance of  party  zeal.  Dr.  Johnson,  according  to 
Boswvll,  prononncccl  William  to  bii  the  inoitt  worthlcw 
of  all  scoundrels.  But  then  it  is  to  be  recollected  that 
the  Doctor  had  nn  trxtniordinury  wniTnlion  for 
Charles  If.  Smotlet's  character  of  William  contains 
more  point  and  vivacity  than  is  often  found  in  Iiifl 
history,  and  probably  shows  the  sentiment.*  of  the  ultra 
Tories  of  that  age.  'J'he  following  is  Sniollet**  view 
of  the  government  of  William : 

"Certain  It  i»  lie  invulvcil  Ihett  kiri^^totns  In  foreipi  con- 
nections wlitch,  in  all  pniliabillty,  will  be  productive  of  thdr 
mill.  In  onler  In  cxiiitilihh  this  favorite  point  li«  senipled  not 
to  employ  oil  the  cnRiiiM  uf  corniptlon  by  which  the  innraU 
uf  lilt  nutiiHi  were  toliitly  (Ir1>nui-lied.  He  procured  a  par- 
liamentnry  MUictiun  for  a  Btiindiii)(  orm}',  which  now  lecmt  to 
be  tiilrrwovcn  In  tlie  con  sill  it  lion.  He  introduced  Uie  per- 
nicloua  practlee  uf  burrowing  upon  remote  fundi,  on  expedient 
Ihnl  nceewBrlly  hstehed  n  brood  of  usurers,  brukcn,  eoa- 
Irnctor.i,  and  ^lo^■^I -jobbers  to  prey  upon  the  vitoli  of  thdr 
country.  He  entailed  upnii  the  luitlon  a  (growing  debt  and  ■ 
system  of  pulilicB  big  with  miser}',  dcxpitir.  and  deilruetlOR. 
To  *um  up  his  cbnrneler  In  «  few  words  —  Willinm  wan  a 
futaliHl  in  retigiun,  kidefall)rablc  in  war.  entrrprlilnir  In  poli- 
tics, dead  to  nil  the  u'nnii  and  generous  cinutioiiii  of  tlie  liutnan 
heart,  a  cold  relation,  nn  indifferent  huibnnd,  n  ditjiKTCcabfa 
man,  nn  unKrocloui  prince^  nnd  «n  Imperious  sowrdgn." 
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The  iKTount  of  Willinm  Pcnn'n  inlimi»cy  with 
James,  and  liia  concern  tn  some  acts  of  oppression  by 
the  king,  his  courtiers,  and  court-Udics,  will  cxctte 
much  Murprinc,  luul  iirolmbly  resentment  in  some  quar- 
ters. If  tlje  chargeit  are  true,  it  is  proper  they  should 
be  madr  known.  If  they  arc  unfounded,  the  Quakers 
and  PeiinsylvaniiiiM  iirc  abunthtntly  uhle  to  viiulicate 
his  character.  His  reputation  would  hear  a  consider- 
able reduction,  and  yet  leave  him  one  of  the  best 
among  the  distinguished  politicianii  of  his  age. 

Macaulny  says  it  hod  been  tlie  prnrlicc  of  every 
EnglLsh  government  to  rontrai-l  debts.  What  the 
Revolution  introduced  was  the  practice  of  honestly 
paying  them. 

Tliis  process  of  honestly  paying  the  national  debts 
has  been  extremely  slow  in  lis  operation.  At  the 
Revolution  the  national  debt  was  little  more  than  one 
million  sterling,  it  is  now  about  eight  hundred  millions. 
It  is  true  that  Hur  interest  has  been  jiunctuully  jiuid, 
the  public  credit  is  good,  and  any  creditor  who  chooses 
may  receive  payment  by  transferring  his  claim  to  an- 
other. The  debt,  however,  still  remains  a  burden  on 
the  property  and  industry  of  tlie  nation.  Hume,  in 
his  essay  on  Public  Credit  says,  that  it  would  scarcely 
be  more  imprudent  to  give  a  prodigal  son  a  credit  in 
every  banker's  shop  in  London,  than  to  empower  a 
statesman  to  drnw  bills  in  this  manner  upon  posterity. 

"  The  cstablisIinKiil  of  a  public  credit  fruitful  of 
marvels,  which  would  seem  incretlibte  to  the  statesmen 
of  any  former  age"  is  enumerated  amfing  the  bless- 
ings of  the  new  settlement,  Tliis  h  ratlur  a  delicate 
way  of  treating  the  national  debt.  Tn  the  states- 
men of  any  former  agf-  the  nbilily  to  ronlract  such 
a  debt,  and  tlie  foUy  of  doing  it,  might  have  sei-med 
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equally  incredible.  If  nations  contract  debts  tliej 
•bould  lionrntly  pny  Ihcm.  But  wc  cim  hiirdly  di-vni 
it  R  cause  of  cangrHtulation  that  the  governioent  have 
been  able  to  incur  thin  enormous  debt,  with  an  nnnuol 
interest  of  thirty  niillioii.%,  **  no  burdeii!)ome,  HtiU  pay- 
ing, still  to  owe,"  and  to  mortgage  it  upon  the  lands, 
property,  and  industry  of  the  nation  for  ever;  if  not 
for  ever,  at  least  for  a  duration  to  which  the  eye  of 
man  cnn  sec  no  limit. 

The  nittionul  debt  lina  hwn  nicntiomd  iw  one  of  the 
great  evils  producc-d  by  the  Uevolution,  as  a  part  of 
the  prirc  the  nation  hred  to  pay  for  the  new  Bcltlcment 
made  by  discarding  the  Stuarts  and  calling  in  William, 
and  to  defray  the  cxpenisc  of  the  wars  necessary  to 
support  him  on  the  throne. 

Unfortunately,  the  ministry  and  moneyed  clou 
found  their  own  pri%'atc  intrrrKt«  promoted  by  thua 
anticipating  the  incotnoi  of  tlie  future  generation*. 
The  ministry,  to  avoid  the  odium  of  imposing  the 
tnxeit  really  neceSKary,  or  benitiM-  Ihcy  wanted  a  fund 
for  influence  and  corruption,  were  wilhng  to  borrow 
money  on  terms  profitable  to  the  lenders,  and  leave  it 
to  tlieir  micccfiKunt  to  provide  for  the  payment.  Wash- 
tngton,  in  his  farewell  address,  with  his  characteristic 
wisdom  and  justice,  cuutions  the  people  of  the  United 
States  against  "  ungenerously  throwing  upon  posterity 
the  burden  which  we  ourselves  ought  to  bear." 

As  our  author,  in  stitttng  the  purpose  und  objects 
of  hi.t  work,  must  be  supposed  to  expri-H!!  hiH  meaning 
with  some  accuracy,  we  will,  at  the  risk  of  being 
thought  hypercritical,  make  it  remark  on  the  expres- 
sion applied  to  the  British  navy.  "  A  maritime  power, 
before  which  every  other  maritime  power,  ancient  or 
modern,  sinks   into   insignificance."     This   Is  another 
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of  tbe  glories  of  England,  tlw  boA»t  of  every  Eng- 
li«[iinan.  Comparisons  are  opt  to  be  odious,  and  some 
discretion  is  rttiiiircd  to  manage  them  without  giving 
offense.  It  would  be  idle  to  dvny  the  great  power  of 
the  British  navy,  and  that  its  strength  is  superior  to 
*very  other;  but  wc  doubt  the  propriety  or  prudence 
of  this  booiit ;  nations,  tike  individuals,  do  not  like  to 
be  reminded  of  their  insignificance,  ami  neither  France, 
Russia,  nor  Atncriea  will  admit  the  correctness  of  the 
estimate  here  made  by  Alacaulay  of  their  naval 
power. 

A  short  time  prior  to  the  last  war  with  England, 
it  was  said  in  Parliament,  that  a  single  English  sloop 
of  war  or  frigate  (we  forget  which),  was  able  to 
cope  with  tbe  whole  American  navy.  This  was  soon 
found  to  be  an  error.  In  cose  of  any  fnture  war 
between  tbe  two  countries  (which  may  heaven  avert), 
the  American  navy  would  be  found  not  entirely  in- 
significant. De  Tocqueville,  the  distinguished  author 
and  statesman,  who  of  all  foreign  writers  has  given  on 
the  whole  the  best  uceount  of  our  country,  its  institu- 
tions and  prospects,  devotes  a  cliaptcr  to  what  he  calb 
the  commercial  greatness  of  America,  and  closes  with 
this  paragraph: 

*■  I  thiuk  that  the  principnJ  tenXans  In  the  destiny  of  a  na* 
tlati,  a*  of  nn  Individual,  arc  icrncrnlly  Indlcntrd  by  Ihclr  early 
youth.  Wlicii  I  SL-e  with  M'liut  spirit  the  Americaiis  carry  on 
eommerfe,  the  fncilltic*  they  cnjoj-.  nnd  the  nuix-cu  they  hsTC 
met  with,  I  csmiot  avoid  believing  Hint  they  will  one  day  be- 
eonic  the  first  maritirnc  power  on  the  f[lobc  They  nre  destined 
to  acquire  the  dominion  of  the  sens,  lu  Uie  Bumaiut  were  to 
eonquer  the  world." 

Now,  wc  confess  that  we  do  not  entirely  like  this, 
and  do  not  wish  that  our  cotmtry,  or  any  other, 
should  be  any  stronger  at  tea  than  is  necessary  for  its 
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own  security  and  the  defence  of  it*  jiwt  rights  «t 
home  und  iibrond. 

Macaulay  Hecnis  much  of  an  optimist  in  politics. 
Whatever  happens  is  for  the  best,  if  not  for  the  prc*- 
ent,  at  Iciwt  in  tlit  long  run.  Tlie  reign  of  the  sov- 
ereigns coinnioiilj  dcTiiicd  the  woritt  proved  to  he  the. 
greatest  blessings.  The  talents  and  virtues  of  the 
first  Normnn  kings  Iiiid  nearly  proved  fatal  to  Kng- 
land,  but  the-  follk-s  and  vices  of  John  were  her  sal- 
vation. Again,  if  the  sdministrutJon  of  JamcK  I  had 
been  "ble  and  splendid,  it  woidd  probably  have  been 
fatal  to  tlie  country. 

Under  the  reign  of  his  successor,  Charles  I,  there 
was  another  narrow  mcape.  The  laws  and  libcrtiea  of 
England,  on  the  brink  of  destruction,  were  happily 
saved  by  the  wanton  and  criminal  attempt  of  Charlea 
to  force  uj)on  tin-  Scot*  the  English  liturgy  and  es- 
tablished church.  Another  and  final  deliverance  from 
tyranny  by  the  folly  and  madness  of  James  II.  If 
the  king  had  not  attacked  the  church,  tlie  institution 
most  venerated  by  Knglishmcn,  he  would  probably 
have  been  quietly  pennitted  to  prosecute  his  plan  of 
establisliing  arbitrary   power  in   the  state. 

Tliis  seeming  propensity  for  paradox  reminds  one 
of  Gibbon's  remark  upon  tbi.'  clergy,  tliitt  to  a  philo- 
sophic mind  their  vices  arc  far  less  dangerous  than 
their  virtues.  A  proposition  which,  by  the  way,  we 
think  is  coni rndicted  by  all  ecelesiaslicul  history. 

There  is,  however,  some  plausibility  in  these  views  of 
Mncaulay,  and  in  the  instances  mentioned  and  per- 
haps many  others  they  may  be  Mibntnntiiilly  just. 
How  happy  for  a  nation  that,  when  brought  to  the 
brink  of  nun,  it  luu  n  perennial  inexhaustible  fountain 
cf  salvation  in  tlie  follies,  vices,  and  crimes  of  its, 
mien! 
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ThiH  dispositiun  to  look  on  the  fnvorablc  side  of 
thingB  appeani  often  throughout  the  work.  Whether 
the  church  or  the  Jftitj'  have  the  (wcciuleiicj*,  it  is  all 
for  the  good  of  the  iintion,  and  she  owes  a  great  debt 
of  gratitude  both  to  I'operj  and  Protcstnntisni. 

"Il  I»  difflriilt  to  tny  whcUier  F.nj;lind  owe*  more  to  the 
Koiniin  Cftlholic  r«li)cioii  or  to  Die  KcrufTuatlnn.  For  the  amiU- 
gnmotjon  of  mces  nmi  tor  the  oliolilion  of  villannge  the  Is 
chiefly  Jndeljted  to  llic  liitluenrc  which  the  priesthood  in  tlic 
miildlc  Bgci  exercised  over  the  lolly,  far  political  mid  in- 
tellect uaI  frc«da(ii,  4)11(1  for  nil  tlic  l>lc^singt  which  political 
and  intellect ual  freedom  liuvu  brought  in  tiieir  tntiii,  ^lle  U 
ehleflf  Indebted  to  the  great  rebellion  of  the  laity  a^ainxt  the 
priesthood." 

The  Long  Parlinment  merits  the  Insling  gmtitiide 
of  Knglljihnien  for  their  resistance  to  Charles  I,  and 
thus  saving  the  liberties  of  the  country.  The  par- 
liamcnt  thiit  restored  rhurlc*  II  without  any  comli- 
tions  to  limit  his  power  seized  tlic  golden  opportunity 
which,  if  lost,  would  have  long  liten  regretted  by  the 
friends  of  liberty,  of  placing  on  the  throne  this  profli- 
gate monarch.  After  the  two  reigns  of  Clmrlcs  and 
Junes,  comprising  nejirly  thirty  years  of  oppression, 
pemectition,  and  almoHt  every  kind  of  misgovernment 
at  home,  besides  a  vassalage  to  France  the  most  dis- 
graceful in  the  annals  of  Enghtnd,  another  parlia- 
ment rcscuwl  the  nation  from  Popery  and  tyranny  by 
the  total  and  final  expulsion  of  the  Stuarts. 

There  seems  much  reason  to  doubt  tlic  correctness 
of  this  view  of  the  Kestoration.  Macaulay  says  llmt 
"  It  has  been  too  much  the  practice  of  writers  zealous 
for  freedom,  to  represent  the  Restoration  as  a  dis- 
astrous event,  an<i  to  condemn  the  folly  or  baseness 
of  that  Convention  which  recalled  the  royal  family 
without  exacting  new  securities  against  nial-adminis- 
tration." 
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Mr.  Fox,  in  liis  frugiiicnt  of  ttic  History  of  the 
llei^D  of  Jamca  II,  sevcrvly  contleiiins  tlie  conduct  of 
those  who  at  the  Kcstoration  mndc  no  scruple  to  \ay 
the  nution  protilrnU-  ut  Iho  (wt  of  u  inonardi,  without 
a  single  provision  in  favor  of  the  cause  of  liberty. 
Churlcs  would  Imvc  been  glad  to  accept  th*-  crown  on 
any  terms.  It  nnist  have  been  u  strang«-  cHmh,  indeed, 
that  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  the 
people  to  plna:  such  a  man  iis  Cliarlcs  upon  the  throne 
without  a  moment's  delay,  and  without  imposing  any 
limitation  on  the  royal  prerogative. 

Our  author  gives  a  dmcription  at  considerable  length 
of  the  state  of  Kngland  at  the  acecKsion  of  James  II, 
and  compares  it  with  the  condition  of  England  at 
preji(;nt.  The  enTiiparioon,  of  courjtp,  is  very  mudi 
in  favor  of  its  present  state,  and  the  contrast  in  prob- 
ably greater  in  almost  e\'ery  respect  than  most  read- 
ers could  have  suppowd.  Tiic  grent  physical,  moral, 
and  intellectual  improvetiiriit  in  (-very  depiirlmcnt,  if 
truly  represented,  as  we  must  presume  was  intended, 
is  indeed  a  ju.->t  cauiM  of  congratulation  and  thank- 
fulness. 

The  political,  social,  and  industrial  system  of  Eng- 
land since  the  Revolulion  is  prohubly  better  fitted  than 
any  system  tliat  has  been  tried,  in  the  old  world  at 
least,  for  very  many^  of  the  objects  thought  moat  dc- 
kirnhlc  in  national  pro.-<pi-rity.  It  ha.*  been  cspeciaU 
favorable  to  the  acquisition  of  great  wealth  and  rapi< 
progress  in  the  great  departments  of  industry,  in  agri- 
culture, eommerre,  manufactures,  and  the  mechanic 
arts,  and  in  working  tlie  various  mincit,  a  very  im- 
portant branch  in  England. 

The   wealth   of   the   gn-nt   Inndholdors,   merchants, 
manufaclurers,  and  tlic  moneyed  interest,  is  adequate 
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to  Any  intcmt  or  entLTpritiv  on  the  largest  scale. 
With  abundant  capital,  witli  hibor  at  a  low  rate  to 
any  extent  wanted,  and  often  in  excess,  skillfully  or- 
ganised and  directed,  the  advance-  in  every  d^pnit- 
ent  of  busin«!($  and  the  increase  of  wealth  are,  we 
believe,  altogether  wjtliout  example. 

The  populntion  of  Englnnd  and  Wales  at  that 
time  is  supposed  to  have  licen  somewhat  more  than 
6ve  milliDns,  and  less  than  one-third  of  its  present 
amount.  The  inhnbitants  of  London,  who  are  now 
at  least  nineteen  hundred  Ihousiind,  were  then  prob- 
ably a  little  more  than  half  a  million. 

In  the  reipn  of  Charles  II.  after  London  no  town 
in  the  kingdom  contained  thirty  thuiiKimd  inhnbitnntii, 
and  only  four  provincial  towns  contained  no  many  as 
ten  thousand.  This  statement  we  suppose  may  be  true, 
but  it  is  very  surprising,  cipecittlly  when  we  conxider 
the  niunber  of  cities  in  the  United  States  containing 
thirty  thousand  and  upwards,  and  the  f^reat  number 
containing  more  than  ten  thousand.  AltixHachusctts 
alone  hits  twice  the  number  of  towns  containing  ten 
thousand  inbnbitaiits. 

The  army  and  navy  of  Charles  II  were  small  com- 
pared will)  military  und  naval  eHtabllKbnK'nt.i  in  Eng^ 
land  at  present.  The  whole  annual  expense  of  the 
army,  nary,  ordnancv,  efFcctivc  and  non-effective  scr- 
Tice,  was  then  almut  seven  hundretl  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds.  Now  it  is  more  than  twenty  times  that 
amount. 

It  must  be  aclinowletlgcd  that  the  government  of  the 
Stuarts  was  a  very  cheap  one  in  a  pecuniary  view, 
compared  with  any  the  Knglish  have  had  since.  Of 
all  the  advances  made  in  the  rapid  march  iif  improve- 
ment in  England  since  tlic  Ilcvolution,  the  greatest 
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advance  )ms  been  in  Uxniion  nnrl  public  expenditure! 

If  till-  wi-ll-l>i-Iiig  of  a  nation  depended  on  the 
ninount  of  its  wealth,  however  unequullv  distributed, 
then  England  would  be  the  bnppi<-.«t  country  in  ihc 
world.  But  wc  believe  Uie  Imppiiu^i  of  u  people  de- 
pends lesK  on  the  nmnimt  Ihnn  on  the  general  difTuftion 
of  property',  »o  an  to  afford  a  comfortable  livelihood 
and  the  means  of  education  and  improvement  to  the 
laboring  clnescs.  If  this  be  ko,  there  i»  much  cause 
for  regret  iis  well  «n  rtmgralulntion  in  the  present 
condition  of  Great  Britain, 

There  arc  same  principles  in  the  English  ptjiticsl 
and  social  Njistcm  tlmt  are  jiawicd  over  in  the  work  be- 
fore us  without  much  notice,  which  seem  to  us  to  merit 
consideration  both  as  to  their  present  effects  and  fu- 
ture tendency. 

The  historian  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  tlie  Raman 
Empire,  in  his  admirable  chapter  on  the  Homan  or 
Civil  Law,  says  that  "  the  insolent  prerogative  of 
primogeniture  vas  unknown  (o  the  Romans.  The  two 
sexes  were  j>]aced  on  a  just  level,  and  all  the  Hona  and 
daughters  were  entitled  to  an  equal  portion  of  the 
patrimonial  estate." 

Among  the  Athenians  the  sons  all  shared  equally  the 
paternal  inheritance.  The  daughters  seem  to  have 
been  left,  in  a  great  iniiisnri-,  if  not  allogethcr,  to  the 
mercy  or  discretion  of  their  brothers.  In  case  Oierc 
were  no  sons  the  dnuglitcrs  inherited  equally. 

T1ie*Ittw  of  primogeniture  was  not  known  to  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  but  was  inlroihieed  into  England  with 
tlje  feudal  system  by  the  Nomian  conquest.  This 
principle,  by  which  the  oldest  son  alone  inherits  all  the 
landed  or  n-al  pr<jpcrty,  Ihin  h«-n  in  force  in  England 
ever  since,  and  has  contributed   more  than  anything 
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elae  to  form  tlie  government  and  social  system  a»  Uiej 
«xi§t  at  llie  present  day.  It  is  the  foundution  ami  se- 
curity of  tlic  rtristocnicy,  of  their  power  and  influence 
in  tlie  state,  and  tlie  advantages  of  their  social  peti- 
tion. 

Primogeiiiturf  not  only  prevent*  the  division  of 
great  ejitates,  but  in  connection  with  otlier  csuset  ii 
continunlly  diminiNlung  the  number  of  landed  pro- 
prietors. It  often  Imppens  that  by  the  failure  of  heirs 
in  great  families,  or  the  course  of  descent,  or  by  pur- 
chase, that  two  or  thn-e  gnat  i^lntw  are  united,  and 
once  united  are  never  again  divided. 

This  process  is  ri.-mnrkHbly  illustrnti-d  in  tlie  CMC  of 
tile  present  Duke  of  Stttlierlund.  As  this  example 
shows  better  than  any  mere  description  could  do  how 
ft  considerable  niunbcr  of  even  great  estates  may  be 
united  in  ono,  we  quote  from  the  London  Quarterly 
Review  the  following  aecount  of  the  Sutherland  Estate 
and  Improvcmenls.  The  coiiiplticency  with  which  U>e 
reviower  dwelln  on  this  accumulation,  and  his  aristo- 
cratic tone  and  style,  are  somewhat  amusing. 

"Tlic  «ststo  nllarhctt  to  llic  cnrldom  of  Sutherland  (one  of 
the  oldeirt  diffnitks  in  thii  empire)  trnn  iiuppiiiH!!]  nt  tlie  itme 
trlwn  the  late  rtiuntcu  miirrlrtl  l.ord  Gnwer,  nflcrwarili  Mar* 
qwbi  of  Stiiffont,  un<l  flnaliy  erratcd  Uuhir  of  Sutlirrlnnd.  to 
eomprlNC  no  less  thiin  W)0,000  acrni.  n  viivt  poKtculon,  liiit  from 
whieli  its  ou'iiers  iuid  iifvot  (1« rived  mure  tliaii  a  very  iimull 
mvmie.  Thr  Coiintcxis  n  woraan  of  rcmnrkablr  talents,  was 
rnthuMiintieully  nltuchnl  to  her  aneeatml  iJintriel,  nnd  felt 
for  its  Inhabitants  of  nil  ordcri,  ax  was  nntiirnl  aftrr  a  eon- 
neetion  lo»t  in  the  ni)cht  of  Hgv^  during  whirh  her  limine  had 
enjoyed  the  Kiipport  of  their  clnnnnion  and  vaunls  In  many  a 
slnifciile  aixl  lUii^r.  }ihe  lind  the  spirit  and  heart  of  n  ftenuine 
ehlehiiincui  nnd  the  n.imc  of  tlic  Ban  Mholr-fhcnr  Chattnlbh 
^llie  Clrrnl  Ijidy  of  thr  Coiinify  of  the  Clan  Cliuttun  ^  will 
be  proudly  and  aircclii)tinfcly  ranembcrwl  In  the  IlljrhlaiitU  of 
SeolUrid  innny  a  year  after  tlw  itrni-eful  CuuiiteH^  and  Ducbesi 
U  forgutted  in  the  CDUTtB  anil  jiuliitvi  of  whirh  she  wai  for  ■ 
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long  period  one  of  the  niiHt  hrlllinnt  nrnnmrntj.  To  her  Eng- 
lUh  alliance,  how«t«r,  Uer  lusting  lamv  in  licr  ouci  dlitrtrl  vrlU 
be  tnaJnl}'  <luc.  lirr  lord  Inlicrlted  one  Tcry  grent  fortune  in 
thijt  port  of  the  kingdom,  and  uititnulrl)'  wielded  the  rrxourrni 
of  another  not  It^ts  firodtirtlvc;  mid  though,  lu  Mr.  Ixjch'i  book 
Ncorihi,  no  KnglLih  nulilemaii  vifr  did  inonr  for  tlie  Impravc- 
meiit  of  liJR  Kiigll&h  r-'itnlm,  he  nloo  entered  with  Uic  wHnncst 
seal  into  Ills  lady's  ferlingi  ns  to  her  Hiicleiit  lierlta^-  He 
ndded  to  It  by  piirrhnte  varlniiii  (■onxidernble  adjoining  ta- 
tul«,  which  fell  from  time  to  time  Into  tlie  market,  and  niinllf. 
In  IHJD,  one  neighboring  majtt  of  Innd.  the  whole  esintc  or 
fuunlry  of  Lord  tteuy,  which  alone  I'ompritied  not  much  lets 
than  SOO.OOO  ncrri.  It  oppcnrii  thot  from  l»29  the  whole 
Durtherii  Irrrltury  of  Uie  Duke  niu»t  hat'e  amounted  to  nearly. 
If  not  (jultc,  l,oi)Ci,0O0  nrrc«,  a  tingle  citnlc  eertnlnlj-  not  in 
thc->c  ihiyii  ciguiillcd  in  llu-  Ilrllixh  ringiire.  nnd  Ibis  in  the 
bnndj  of  the  name  peer  who  enjoj-ed  also  the  Rngiiih  ertatei 
of  tlip  CJower*  and  Ltvtaanit,  wlUi  the  rannl  property  of  tlie 
Bridgcwoters." 

H«ro  !«  the  procosR  on  n  grcnt  settle  of  cxtinguisliing 
both  large  nnd  smnll  cstiitcit.  This  xhows  how  Inndvd 
])n>pri(-tors  arc  rtijiidly  diminished  in  number,  and 
enormous  estates  or  principalities  formed.  In  two 
gcntrat ions,  hy  mnrringi-,  by  purchiwc,  by  inheritance 
,  and  bequest,  live  very  large  and  several  cuns  id  tumble 
estates  are  united  in  one.  In  Scotland  to  one  (;reat 
eslHtc  of  800,000  acres  is  added  nnotber  of  500,000, 
whieh  U-iiidcjt  several  others  very  connideruhlc  in  ex- 
tent. All  this  comes  into  the  hands  of  the  same  peer 
who  has  three  very  ^eat  estates  in  Enfjliind.  The 
estate  in  Scotlnnd  alone  is  more  than  twice  as  large  as 
tile  state  of  Rhode  Island,  and  compriaes  in  extcntt 
though  not  in  value,  between  a  thirtieth  and  fortieth 
pari  of  tJic  territory  of  the  t«lnnd  of  Grcnt  Britain. 

According  to  our  autliori  at  the  accetuion  of  James 
11  the  number  of  small  landed  proprietors  who  culti- 
vated tbcir  own  estates  was,  so  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained from  the  best  ntatixticAl  writers  of  that  ugci 
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not  less  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  thoiuund, 
who  with  thtir  fiimilivii  m«dp  up  more  Ujan  a  seventh 
part  of  the  wholi-  population.  Thc§e  small  ratntca 
are  now  nearly  oil  extinct.  At  that  time  the  nunit>rr 
who  cultivated  their  own  land  was  greater  than  the 
number  of  those  who  fanned  the  land  of  others.  Now 
it  is  estimated  that  not  one  hundredth  purt  of  the  land 
in  England  iit  cultivated  by  the  owner. 

The  enormous  wealth  produced  by  commerce  and 
manufactures,  instead  of  occ^isioning  any  diviKion  of 
the  great  landed  entate^,  has  had  a  directly  opposite 
tendency.  Tho  rich  merchant,  manufacturer,  banker, 
or  fortunate  speculator  invests  n  part  of  Ww  wealth  in 
hind,  and  as  tlie  very  Inrgc  estate*  are  rarely  for  sale, 
he  buys  the  »nmller  ones  whenever  they  can  be  ob- 
tained, perhaps  in  several  different  counties.  When 
a  number  of  smiill  or  moderate  or  even  large  estates 
arc  thus  formed  into  one  they  arc  seldom  or  never 
separated. 

This  sccmx  to  be  n  mehincboly,  di5ajrtrouR  change 
in  the  social  system  of  Knglaiid,  but  we  believe  most 
of  the  British  political  economists  not  only  sec  no  cause 
for  alarm  in  this  extinction  of  the  smaller  lanch-d 
properties,  but  consider  it  as  one  cause  of  the  great 
agricultural  improvements,  and  the  great  increitsc  of 
niilionul  wenUb.  A  few,  however,  ammig  whom  is 
John  Stuart  Mill,  the  author  of  the  work  on  Political 
Bconomy,  consider  the  English  system  as  affording 
a  ground  for  iipprehen.t!on,  and  view  with  some  com* 
placency  the  condition  of  the  French  agricultural 
population,  four-fiftbx  of  whom  are  said  to  cultivate 
their  own  land.  But  whether  fur  gowl  or  evil,  we 
suppose  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  thu  fact  that  by  the 
operation  of  the  causes   mentioned,  and   perhaps  of 
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othorK,  ihc  ntinilK'r  of  lanttfc)  proprietors  ha*  boon  for 
tl)c  last  one  hundred  and  sixty  y<^an  continually  dimin- 
ishing, thnt  ncitrly  all  the  land  ia  held  by  a  compara- 
tively itinul]  number  of  onner^,  and  that  the  diminution 
is  still  going  on  as  rapidly  as  ever.  Indeed,  accord- 
ing to  nil  Hccouiits,  the  process  of  tbe  accumulation 
of  large  tniided  propertiea  and  the  extinction  of  small 
ones  iH  proceeding  with  a  eontinuitlly  increasing  j 
Telocity. 

"Mobililatc   vigct.   viresque   sequirit   euoda" 

During  the  last  few  years  we  have  heard  much  of 
the  reforms  in  the  English  government,  the  progr«sj| 
of  liht-riil  |irinrip[i.-H,  and  the  inerenning  power  of 
popular  opinion.  It  is  supposed  by  many  that  the 
influence  of  the  nristoerncy  is  on  the  decline,  that  the 
eoninion  people  linve  giiined  iis  the  n<ibility  and  privi- 
leged or<lt'r!i  liiivo  lost,  so  that  ihc  advantages  of  Eng- 
lish institutions  arc  shared  less  unequally  than  for- 
merly among  the  difTrrriit  rhwse*  of  the  c«)mniunity. 

Popular  opinion  has  no  douht  mueh  greater  influ- 
ence on  the  measures  of  government  and  the  conduct 
of  men  in  oflice  than  during  the  last  century.  What*, 
ever  changen  have  been  made  to  enlarge  the  political 
power  of  the  people,  and  to  relieve  them  from  unneces- 
sary and  opprCBsivc  hurdi-nit,  is  to  be  ascribed  chiefly 
to  this  cause.  The  privileged  orders  have  parted  with 
no  portion  of  their  power  until  they  were  convinced 
it  WHS  no  longer  poftsilile  to  keep  it.  Notwithstand- 
ing tliesc  concessions  to  the  popular  demands,  we 
think  there  is  reason  to  dmibt  whctlicr  the  aristocratic 
principle  pervading  Itn-  politiml  nn<l  social  la^titutions 
of  England  has  hcen  nuich,  if  at  all,  weakened.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  several  important  respects  the  aris- 
tocracy appean  Kt  rouge  r  Llian  ever. 
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Tlie  English  jpivcrnmcnt,  at  least  ever  since  the 
re\olutioii  in  1G88,  has  heeii  practically  an  anslocmcy 
of  which  the  sovereign  is  the  ntmiinnl  liLttJ.  Lord 
Brouglinm  rcinurk*  that  England  i»  the  moat  aris- 
tocratic nation  in  Europe,  and  a  glance  «t  Eng- 
lish institutions  will  kIiow  how  Uie  aristocratic  principle 
runs  through  them  all. 

The  Kcform  Bill  has  enlarged  the  number  of  Totcra, 
and  sonio  chnngen  Imvc  bcfn  made  in  favor  of  the 
popular  principle  in  municipal  corporations.  But  the 
aristocracy  have  the  entire  control  of  all  the  offices  of 
honor  and  eniuhinu-nt  in  church  and  stat«,  in  the  army 
and  navy,  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  following  extract  from  n  late  number  of  the 

Edinburgh  Review  presents  a  Mtriking  and  probably  as 

far  as  it  goes  a  just  view  of  the  political  and  social 

state  of  England. 

"To  m  su{>erftclal  ^Innre  At  (he  oontUtton  of  our  own  coun- 
try noUiing  can  atcm  more  unlike  iiny  tenilcncy  to  equality  of 
condition.  Ttic  lnn[iialltic»  of  pro|>crty  ore  flppnrcntly  gmiter 
tlioti  in  any  fumier  period  of  history.  Nrnrly  nil  the  land  1* 
parrcllcd  ont  In  |rrcn(  estate*  Hmong  mnipHratiiTly  few  fcml- 
lle>i  and  it  Is  not  the  large  but  the  smiilt  prnpcrtla  which  ok 
in  proccits  of  mtlnctlon.  An  hrmllUr)'  tiiiil  titled  nohilityi 
EDurv  potent  hy  tlieir  vast  posaeoiiutu  than  by  tlidr  socIbI 
prcerdency,  nrr.  constitutionally  nnd  f«nlty  one  of  tho  grteX 
powfn  of  tlie  ktute.  To  form  pnrl  of  their  order  U  what 
ei-ery  nmbltlous  niftn  naplrw  to  a*  the  crowning  glory  of  • 
Buer^etsful  enreer.  Tlic  iiaiuion  for  equality,  of  which  M.  de 
Tocqiieyille  apcnkii  ntiiiott  ok  if  II-  were  tlic  great  fever  of 
modern  titne«,  is  hurdiy  known  In  this  country,  even  by  nuae. 
On  the  contrary,  nil  ranka  Eccm  to  have  a  pw^lon  for  Inc4{ual!ty. 
Thr  hope*  of  ei'cry  penon  are  directed  to  rising  In  the  world, 
not  to  pulling  the  world  down  to  him.  The  grcAteit  cneniy  of 
the  pollticnl  conduct  of  tlie  House  of  Lord)  submlfai  to  their 
superiority  of  mnk  m  he  n-ouid  to  the  ordlnanert  of  nnlurv, 
and  often  thinks  any  amount  of  toil  and  wnlching  repaid  by  ■ 
nod  of  recognition  from  one  at  their  minibcr."  * 

•  Edinburgh  Hevtew,  No.  CXLV. 
U— 23 
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In  the  armj  the  officers  arc  taken  from  the  nobility 
and  gentry  with  hardly  an  cxeeption.  Commissions 
are  generally  uhttiined  by  ]iiirclin>ie,  and  HOiiietinM:N  by 
the  gift  of  llie  coi:ii»ander-in-ehief.  The  price  is  be- 
yond the  ability  of  any  but  the  rioh,  and  rarely  ha4 
any  officer  risen  from  tlie  riinlcK.  Should  a  rich  par- 
veiui  take  a  fancy  to  a  military  life  and  buy  a  com- 
DiiGsion,  woe  to  the  unlucky  wight.  His  treatment 
from  the  other  officers  wonid  soon  make  him  glad  to 
sell  or  resign  a  place  where  he  is  coniiidered  an  in- 
truder. 1'he  officers  of  the  navy  are  generally  taken 
from  the  saine  cIiihm. 

The  pay  and  prize-money  in  the  army  and  navy 
are  graduated  on  tlie  same  aristocratie  scale.  At  tlie 
capture  of  Hnvann  in  1T6S  the  diHtribution  of  the 
prize-money  was  as  follows.  Admiral  Pococke  eom- 
niaiiding  the  naval  forces  had  for  his  share  upwardi 
of  Xiase.OOO;  the  captains,  £1.600:  lieutenants,  X«34; 
petty  officeM,  £17;  snilors  and  murines  between  three 
and  four  pauniU.  Lord  Albemarle,  commander  of  the 
land  forces,  had  the  same  as  the  Admiral:  the  field 
ofGcers,  £564;  captains,  £16-^;  private  soldiers,  £4,  Is, 
8d.  There  wa-t  howevi-r,  much  complaint  that  thix  dis- 
tribution was  not  conformable  to  the  former  practice. 
The  distribution  of  the  prize-money  to  the  English 
army  at  the  capture  of  Paris  after  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo was  made  by  proclamation  at  London,  and  was 
probably  agreeable  to  the  established  rules  of  the  ser- 
vice. 

To  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  £61,000. 
•    General  Officers,  £1.371  lOs  lOd. 

Field  Officers,  £433  4s  4d. 

Captain*,  £90  7s  3d. 

Subalterns,  £34  14s  9d. 
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SergvBnts,  Corporals,  etc.,  £14  4s  4d. 

Priviitc  SoUlk-rs,  £2  lis  W. 

This  i»  tlii^  parliiornliip  of  Lli<:  gitint  nnd  the  dwarf. 
The  coinmandtT  gols  all  tlie  honor  and  profits,  the 
Holdicr  the  losses  and  blows.  This  is  apt  to  be  the 
ciue  in  all  wiirt;  nnd  ]iart_v  content*  nru  too  often 
the  "  [na<liictis  of  many  for  the  gain  of  a  few." 

The  proportion  between  the  pay  of  the  officers  and 
itotdivrit  in  the  urint««  of  the  ancient  repiihlicit,  vuiu- 
pared  with  the  practice  in  all  modern  nations,  in  very 
curious. 

When  Xenophon,  after  the  n-trcat  of  the  ten  thou- 
sand, engaged  himself  and  six  thousand  of  the  Greek 
army  in  the  si-rviw  of  a  ThracJnn  prince,  the  ti-rms  of 
the  pay  were,  to  each  soldier  one  daric  a  month ;  each 
raptniii,  two  darlcs;  nnd  to  Xcnophon,  the  general 
and  commander,  four  dnricii.  Among  the  Koitianit, 
PolybiuB  says  the  pay  of  a  centurion  was  only  double 
that  of  a  privnte  soldier.  It  appenrx  fn>m  Dcmos- 
thcnea  that  the  pay  of  an  Athenian  amhaai^or  in  his 
time  was  not  more  than  that  of  a  common  soldier. 

The  annual  incomt-  of  the  I.uri!  Chancellor  of  Eng- 
land was  formerly  ait  much  an  £^0,000,  and  besides 
he  had  many  hicrative  offices  at  his  disposal.  We  bc- 
lit^c  it  hau  Iktu  ndticcil  by  thu  Whig  government  to 
£14.000,  with  a  retiring  pension  of  £8.000.  The  sal- 
ari4:K  of  the  Judge*  are  from  £5,500  to  £10,000  a 
year.  We  da  not  mention  these  instances  of  salaries 
as  extravagant,  under  the  existing  circumstances. 
They  an-  prohahly  not  higher  than  is  required  by  the 
nature  of  the  government,  and  tlic  stale  of  English 
•ociety. 

In  the  church  tlic  bishops,  archbishops,  and  other 
dignitaries,  enjoy  very  ample  revenues,  from  one  or 
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two  Uiousand  tg  twenty  thousand  pounds  a  ye&r. 
Thcw.',  witli  liomc  exceptions,  an  given  to  the  rela- 
tives of  till.-  noliilil)'  anil  fjciitry,  younger  brotliera  and 
cousins.  Tlie  majority  of  tlie  clergy  seem  sufficiently 
removed  from  <lic  temptations  of  wealth.  In  about 
five  thouKaiut  puriHliex,  a  few  yean  since,  there  wad 
no  resident  clergyman,  snd  the  rcligioita  services  were 
performed,  as  far  as  they  were  performed  nt  all,  by 
curates.  Of  this  portion  of  (Kl-  clergy  the  compensa- 
tion varies  from  ten  to  a  hundred  pounds  annually,  iB 
ffw  inntancex  oxceidlng  llie  liitter  sum. 

The  hishojis  uften  anm^  large  fortunes.  Bishop 
Tomline,  the  private  tutor  of  the  late  William  Pitt, 
wax  said  to  huvi-  lift  an  ixtnte  of  £700,000,  and  w<'  not 
unfrequcntly  hear  of  a  dignitary  of  the  Church  in 
England,  and  especially  in  Ireland,  leaving  at  his  do- 
ccftse  from  one  to  si-vitjiI  liundrcd  thousand  poundx. 
The  late  reform  of  the  church  hns  introduced  a  greater 
equality  in  the  salaries  of  the  hishops  and  archbishops, 
varying  from  £4,JjOO  to  £80,000. 

In  respect  to  the  church,  however,  we  have  no  idea 
that  any  attempt  to  abolish  or  diminish  litlies  would  be 
of  any  service  to  the  tenants  or  afford  any  relief  to  tlie 
people  in  general.  The  whole  benefit  would  go  to  the 
landIord.t.  There  i*  nuieh  rea-ioij  in  llm  sentiment  of 
Burke,  that  a  Bishop  of  Durham  or  Winchester  may 
U  well  hnve  i;10,000  a  year  us  an  curl  or  n  squire, 
although  it  may  be  true  that  so  many  ilogx  and  horses 
are  not  kept  by  the  farmer,  and  fed  with  the  victuals 
which  ought  to  nourish  the  childn-n  of  the  poor  peo- 
ple. In  the  reformation  of  the  church  by  Henry 
Vin  the  confiscution  of  a  gri'Mler  part  of  tlie  church 
property  served  only  to  enrich  the  crown  and  a  few 
greedy   courtiers.     The  estates  of  several  among  the 
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modt  weatthj  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  England)  it 
is  well  known,  were  dcriwd  from  the  plunder  of  Ihc 
«hbcy»,  mcniiutterii-s,  »nd  comenta.  Such  an  origin  of 
a  great  cotate  as  the  Duke  of  Bedford's,  bo  eloquenOy 
def^cribed  by  Burke  in  liii"  I.fttrr  to  a  noble  Lord,  is  not 
pcciiliiir  to  the  Biisst-ll  family. 

The  rich  plunder  expected  from  the  f^reat  wealth 
of  the  cliureh  wtis  no  doiilit  one  of  tlii^  innin  causes 
of  the  reformation  in  England,  so  far  as  relates  to 
Henry  VIII  and  his  courtifm,  cspccinlly  the  latter. 
The  motive  awigneit  by  the  poet  Gray,  with  much  wit 
as  well  Bs  gallantry,  for  the  conduct  of  the  great  re- 
former of  the  ehurdi,  was  the  primary,  but  not  the 
only  one. 

"'Twa<i  ]ove  that  tiiii^ht  llils  moniin'h  to  be  wiie. 
And  gn»pcl  light  first  hfiiuird    fhjm   Hiillrii'a  eyes," 

Henry's  love  for  the  property  of  the  rich  abbeys 
and  monniiteries  proved  fur  more  hixting  than  his  af- 
fections for  Anne  Itullen,  and  his  reforms  were  con- 
tinued long  after  the  unfortunate  queen  ceased  to  in< 
flue  nee  her  imperious  husband. 

T)ie  lucrative  civil  offices  are  shareft  by  the  nri>- 
tocracy  and  their  dependents,  except  in  a  few  jn- 
stanceti  where  extraordinary  Jtkill  or  industry  is  re- 
quired, and  which  must  be  had  wherever  they  can  be 
found. 

The  mercjintilc,  manufacturing,  and  moneyed  in- 
terests have  long  had  great  influence  in  the  policy  and 
measures  of  the  BrifiKh  go%'emment.  Tliough  the 
representatives  of  tliCKC  classes  have  always  been  in 
number  a  minority  in  parliament,  yet  from  their  su- 
perior activity  and  sagacity  with  regard  to  their  own 
interest,  they  have  frequently  obtnin4>d  undue  advan- 
tages from  the  gorcrnment,  and  are  on  the  whole  much 
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more  favored  in  tJie  ptihiic  burdens  tban  the  agriciil- 
turixts.  The  rich  mrrchAnts.  man  u  fuel  urcrs*  and 
bankers  tnnv  he  vuiiHldon-rl  cither  rnt  niemben  or  a* 
nllics  and  supporters  of  the  aristocracy. 

The  House  of  Lords  in  now  far  Kupenor  to  that 
assembly,  when,  about  eighty  years  a^pj.  it  was  calli^^) 
by  Lord  Clicslcrfidd  Hie  Hotpital  of  Incurables,  This 
is  owing  chiefly  to  continual  rerruitu  of  the  moxt  dix- 
tinguished  eDmnioners,  who  have,  since  the  accession  of 
George  III,  tripled  the  nunil)cr  of  tlie  Upper  House. 
In  point  of  talent,  wealth,  personal  in6iK-nce,  and 
weight  of  cIinriietxT,  it  probably  standfi  mucli  liigher 
than  at  any  former  period.  Take  from  the  House 
of  Lords  the  families  that  have  been  ennobled  during 
tlic  laiit  sixty  year*,  and  though  its  legal  and  conirti- 
tutional  power  would  he  the  same,  its  real  power  and 
influence  would  be  comparatively  insignificant. 

These  continual  arceMxions  from  IIk-  ranks  of  the 
commons  are  the  vivifying  principle  of  the  nobility, 
giving  it  health,  xtrcngth,  wealth,  talent,  and  influ- 
ence. The  leading  eommonera,  the  mo.st  diatingiiiMhed 
men  in  political  Hfe,  in  the  law,  army,  navy,  and 
church,  and  in  the  landed,  moneyed,  connnercinl,  and 
manufacturing  interests,  do  not  wish  to  diminish  the 
power  or  privileges  of  an  axiembly  of  which  they  may 
hope  to  be  one  day  members,  and  which  at  any  rate 
they  consider  indispensable  to  the  continuance  of  the 
present  political  KyKtcni. 

One  of  the  best  founded  complaints  against  the  Eng- 
lish government  is  the  neglect  to  provide  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  common  people.  No  public  provision  is 
made  for  this  object,  at  least  none  worth  mentioning, 
except  so  far  as  it  may  be  supposed  to  come  within 
the  dutie*  reijuired  by  kw  or  cuHtom  from  the  clergy 
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of  llie  fNtttMiHlioc)  fhiircli.  While  xo  much  is  doing  in 
Prussia  and  several  other  counlnes  on  the  continent  at 
the  pubhc  expense,  though  much  has  been  said  and 
written  in  Kngknd  in  rnvor  of  a  general  s^ntem  of 
education,  we  hftrdlv  recollect  any  measure  of  the  gov- 
ernment for  tliis  purpose  except  the  grant  a  few  years 
since  of  £80,000  for  the  educution  nf  tcachorit. 

It  may  he  supposed  of  course  that  the  same  neg- 
lect would  extend  to  tlic  English  colonies  and  depend* 
cncies  or  whatever  tcrritorle.t  were  addi'd  by  conqiint 
or  otherwise  to  the  British  empire.  In  Ireland  and 
WttUii  their  old  in.stitutinns  for  education  were  broken 
up  by  the  P^nglish  at  tho  ('onqueat,  and  no  new  sys- 
tem ostabli^hed,  and  the  mass  of  the  people  left  in 
ignorance  to  thi.t  day-  For  the  pidtlic  nyitcin  in  New 
England  we  are  not  indebted  to  the  English  govern- 
ment or  in-^titutionx,  but  to  the  piety  and  wisdom  of 
our  Puritan  anccKtont. 

We  are  much  inclined  to  doubt  whether,  in  any 
country  where  a  privilcg^nl  order  of  men  hare  in 
fact  the  control  of  the  government  any  public  system 
for  the  education  of  the  people  ever  has  been,  or  is 
likely  to  be,  carried  into  practice.  In  a  republic  with- 
out any  privileged  class  enlightened  men  feel  a  com- 
mon interest  in  educating  the  people  so  far  as  to  make 
them  good  eitizemi  and  qualify  them  for  the  duties 
which  ordinary  men  may  be  called  on  to  perform  in 
nich  a  community.  Tlie  general  difTusion  of  knowU 
edge  is  considered  one  of  the  best  securities  for  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  the  country.  In  a  monarchy 
where  tlie  sovereign  has  the  entire  power,  such  a  §ya- 
tem  of  general  education  may  be  formed  and  car^ 
ricd  into  execution,  «"  in  Pruwin  and  several  of  the 
states  of  Germany.     Where   tlie   monarchical   or   the 
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dcinocraUc  rkmpnt  hfts  tlic  rr«l  nwradency  the  gor- 
ernmrnt  may  feel  an  interest  in  educating  the  people. 

Perhaps  the  ease  of  Scotland  mny  be  thought  «□ 
exception ;  hut  in  Scotland  th«  ii^ittem  of  genera!  edu- 
cation was  established  by  the  Presbyterians  in  the  time 
of  the  Solemn  Lciigiic  and  Covenant,  from  the  infla- 
ence  of  popular  freedom  and  religious  enthusiasm.  It 
was  repealed  at  the  Restoration,  but  the  Scots  ob- 
tained the  re-estahlishment  of  it  at  the  revolution  of 
1688. 

We  believe  education  one  of  the  most  rsscntiftl  du- 
ties which  society  owes  to  its  members.  But  what  la  a 
good  education,  and  what  will  best  fit  them  for  the 
duties  they  may  he  called  on  to  discharge,  and  the  place 
they  may  probably  till,  is  a  very  important  queetion. 
The  governing  powers  In  England  have  not  yet  de- 
termined (hat  any  »v«tem  is  to  Ix-  adopted,  or  that  any 
general  one  is  expedient :  and  looking  at  the  continu- 
ance and  stability  of  their  present  political  institu- 
tions, it  may  not  be  so  easy  a  question  as  we  imagine. 
For  instance,  what  ediicntinn  is  best  for  an  English 
Bailor  who  may  be  impressed  and  com})eIled  to  serve 
many  years  under  the  discipline  of  a  British  man  of 
war,  with  little  or  no  chance  of  promotion;  or  for  the 
common  soldier,  who  in  an  army  officered  by  gentlemen 
can  very  rarely  rise  above  the  ranks ;  or  for  the  labor- 
ing classes  in  their  present  condilion?  No  education 
can  remedy  most  of  the  evils  which  are  felt  by  th« 
laboring  classes.  Educntion  cannot  give  them  employ- 
tiicnt,  food,  or  clothing,  and  perhaps  would  only  make 
them  discontented  with  the  inevitable  hardships  of 
their  condition.  There  is  very  little  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  government  have  any  such  oh.iert  in  view  m 
educating  the  common  people  at  the  public  expense. 
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According  to  M.  de  Toniiicvillt  an  amtocrntic  gov- 
ernment has  a  very  great  superiority  over  all  others  m 
the  ability  with  which  its  forrign  relations  are  man- 
aged. He  adduccH  the  eicampK-  of  the  Romans  and 
the  English  in  support  of  this  opinion.  An  aris- 
tocTAcy,  he  *ayK,  ih  a  fttcadfast  and  rnhglitencd  man 
who  never  dies. 

There  may  be  much  truth  in  this,  but  we  think  in 
respect  to  England,  an  much  of  her  success  is  to  be  as- 
cribed to  national  character  and  fortunate  situation 
afl  to  the  wisdom  of  the  amtocrncy.  England  in  her 
foreign  relations  and  in  all  controvemiew  with  other 
powers  has  unrivaled  advantages.  Her  insular  situa- 
tion and  naval  strength  give  her  means  of  defense  and 
annoyance  possessed  by  no  other  country.  Every 
other  great  nation  of  Europe  luut  seen  a  foreign  army 
in  its  territory  and  in  possession  of  its  capital.  But 
since  the  Norman  concjucst  no  attempt  to  invndc  Eng- 
land has  succeeded,  except  in  case  of  a  civil  war  or 
disputed  succession  to  the  crown,  where  a  great  por* 
tion  of  the  people  favored  the  enterprise. 

This  security  has  rendered  Englishmen  In  a  great 
degree  strangers  to  the  calamities  of  war  execpt  as  they 
appear  in  the  shape  of  taxes.  To  their  minds  war  has 
been  associated  with  the  triumphs  of  victory,  the  dis- 
play of  British  power  and  valor,  the  firing  of  the  Park 
and  Tower  guns,  the  thanks  of  both  houses  of  par- 
liament, with  honors  and  rewards  for  the  successful 
naval  or  military  commanders.  The  slaughter  of  the 
bttttle  field,  the  sulTerings  of  the  wounded,  the  groans 
of  the  dying,  the  burning  of  towns,  the  multitudes 
driven  from  their  sweet  and  cJieerful  homes  to  perish 
by  cold,  hung<T,  or  disease,  have  in  times  past  made 
tittle  impression  on  their  imagination.     With  the  Eng- 
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hah  as  <rith  ail  other  nations  success  will  for  a  time 
rviidcr  any  war  popular  however  unjustifiable.  It  is 
not  till  they  h^gin  to  f'**"!  Ihi-  Iomcs  urx]  htirdcnx  of  a 
war  tliat  th«y  arc  sensible  of  its  impolicy  or  injustice, 
ami  wiith  for  pi-acc. 

This  geogruphirn!  position  do  happy  for  tlio  Eng- 
Ijgh,  wc  have  tJiought  has  sometimes  been  unfortunate 
for  other  niitionii,  ait  it  hax  rimble<l  and  disposed  Eng- 
land to  inflict  on  them  the  calamities  of  war  without 
any  strioiw  danger  of  their  being  brought  home  to  her 
own  island.  In  the  Americun  Revolutionary  War  it  is 
not  probable  tliat  so  many  townH  would  have  been  wan- 
tonly bunit,  and  no  much  private  property  timttroyed, 
if  these  evils  could  have  been  retaliated  upon  tlirir 
authon. 

Government  is  constituted  for  the  good  of  the  whole 
sodety  and  of  every  member.  Tlie  Knglish  gowm- 
racnt  like  all  other  governments  and  social  systems 
mii!tl  he  I'HtiiDntcil  not  hy  any  thc^ory  or  imagiiiarv 
standard  of  perfection,  but  by  its  effects  on  the  well- 
being  of  the  people.  We  miwt  judge  of  the  free  by 
its  fruit«.  Mr.  Fox  said  his  defense  of  the  British 
constitution  was  not  that  it  was  perfect  or  tallied  with 
the  theoricN  of  this  man  or  that  man,  but  that  it  prt^- 
duced  substantial  happiness  to  the  people,  and  if  this 
ground  were  taken  awny  iic  knew  not  what  defense  to 
tnakv.  We  suppose  thia  to  be  the  true  and  only  sat- 
isfactory ground  on  which  any  political  institution  or 
form  of  society  can  be  defended. 

Macaulay  looks  on  the  favorable  side  of  tilings,  and 
sees  nothing  but  progress  and  improvement,  though  he 
hears  much  camplaint  of  decline  and  ruin.  The  na- 
tion in  his  view  is  sound  at  heart,  has  nothing  of  age 
but  its  dignity,  combined  with  the  vigor  of  youth.     He 
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thinks  the  nation  is  goin^  on  in  a  course  of  improve- 
ment, preserving  what  is  good  in  its  institutions,  and 
reforming  what  is  bad  in  a  peaceable  constitutional 
way.     This  is  undoubtedly  the  true  mode  of  reform. 

But  the  changes  of  civil  government  are  not  confined 
to  acts  of  parliament  or  measures  of  government. 
Time,  says  Bacon,  is  the  greatest  of  innovators. 
Time  and  the  course  of  events  have  made  the  English 
government  and  social  system  what  they  now  are,  and 
may  be  silently  working  greater  changes  than  any  min- 
istry or  political  agitators. 
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This  IB  the  nio^t  imjjcrtnnt  work,  m  its  line,  from 
a  nritiuli  hiitul,  whicli  the  viorld  has  seca  for  many  a 
year.  The  theme  is  one  of  tile  f^mtost  in  the  world. 
The  author  hu»  tre«ti-d  it  bettt-r,  with  more  Icnrning 
ami  profound  comprehension,  thnn  any  of  his  Knglish 
predecessor*.  Who  is  Mr.  Buckle?  Wc  know  not. 
Ttic  name  Ih  new ;  this  is  liis  first  work,  as  he  thus  tells 
vm:  "  To  my  mother  I  dcdicnto  this,  the  first  volume 
of  my  lirBt  «rtrk,"-^«  pious  and  appropriate  dedica- 
tion, which  promises  other  things  to  come. 

No  ICnglishmnn  hits  written  a  more  ehiboratc  book 
in  thi.t  century.  It  is  learned  also,  though  not  so 
comprehensive  in  its  erudition  as  we  might  wish.  The 
list  of  "  nutliors  quoted  "  occupies  fifteen  pagCK,  and 
comprises  about  six  hundred  titles  and  perhaps  three 
thousand  voliuncs.  Half  us  nintiy  more  arc  referred 
to  in  the  copious  and  well-studied  notes,  which  enrich 
the  volume.  Notwithstanding  the  imposing  urrny 
which  this  catalogue  presents  at  the  first  glance,  its  de- 
ficiencies, in  a  writer  who  thinks  eo  meanly  of  the 
labors  of  his  pn:dec<-ssorR,  are  morft  remarkable  tlian 
its  seeming  completeness.  Not  to  speak  of  ancient 
writers,  of  whom  only  three  are  referred  to,  no  men- 
tion it  miultf  of  Grotius,  Prideaux,  Vico,  Creuier,  Du 
Cange,  Duchesne,  Malte-Brun,  Becker,  W.  v.  Hum- 
boldt,  Wnchler,  Hegel  (PhU.  d.  Gesch.),  MiUler  (J. 
T.  and  0.  O.),  Fichte  {Gninds.  d.  fje^enw.  ZfUaU.)^ 
Schelling  {PhU.  d.  Myth.),  Bocckh,  Waclwmuth,  Eich- 
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horn,  Savigiiy,  Runnier,  Hi-«rcn  {Gesch.  d.  S}/it.  d. 
Evr.  Stoat.),  Thierry,  and  a  host  of  others  whose 
writjiign  benr  inorv  or  less  tlircdl^'  on  the  subject  of 
tJm  volume.  The  author  speakit  in  the  high«(t  tentis 
of  the  works  of  German  philosophers,  but  names  but 
four  or  five  (iiTiiian  Iwok.i  in  Iiit  aitii]ci|;uts  none  of 
which  are  the  works  of  the  masters  in  the  philosophy 
of  history. 

This  volume  is  but  half  of  the  Introduction  to  the 
HiHtory  of  Civihzation  in  England.  How  many  vol- 
umes the  liistory  itself  ahull  contain  we  are  not  told. 
It  is  so  bulky  that  wc  fear  it  will  not  immediately  be 
reprinted  here.  The  great  co»t  of  the  origintil  will 
prevent  it  from  cirouhiting  much  in  a  country  where 
a  laboring  man  may  buy  his  witU'k  n-udin|^  fur  a  quar- 
ter of  a  dollar.  But  its  contents  are  so  valuable  that 
we  .sliiill  make  u  cjiri?ful  analysis  of  the  rnovt  important, 
though  perhaps  not  tlie  moat  interesting  parts,  und 
lay  it  before  our  renders,  with  some  additional  eom- 
ment»  of  our  own.  'I'he  paper  will  eon»>iial  of  two 
parts, —  an  abstract  of  the  work  itself,  and  some  criti- 
cinms  thereon. 

The  volume  contain.*  fourteen  chaplent;  the  fintt 
five  are  general,  and  relate  to  the  development  of  man- 
kind under  various  circumstances  friendly  or  hostile 
thereto,  to  the  method  of  inquiry,  and  the  influence  of 
various  causes  upon  civilization.  The  sixth  is  a  transi- 
tional chapter,  in  which  the  author  leads  hit  rvaden 
over  from  his  general  laws  to  their  particular  appli- 
cations. The  other  eight  treat  mainly  "f  the  develop- 
ment of  civilization  in  li^ngland  and  France. 

In  Chapter  I  he  (cIIk  ux  that  history  is  the  moat 
popular  branch  of  knowledge;  more  liaj  been  written 
4m  it  than  on  any  other,  and  great  confidence  is  felt  in 
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it«  vaIu«.  It  cntcrH  into  till  pbins  of  cducfttjoDi  ma- 
terials of  a  rich  ttiitl  iiiijioniiif;  »j>peiiruncr  linvc  bivn 
collccU^d,  politi<^al  and  military  annals  have  been  com- 
piled; and  much  pninM  tnkon  with  the  hi«torj  of  luw, 
religion,  science,  letters,  arts,  useful  invciitionK,  and 
of  late  with  the  maniiers  and  customs  of  the  people. 
Politieitl  <'conomy  li««  ht-eoinp  a  science;  Ktati»tics  treat 
of  the  material  interests  of  mankind,  their  moral  pccu- 
liaritii^x,  the  amount  of  crimi:,  uiid  the  vlTciTt  of  »ge.  kcx, 
and  education  thereupon.  We  know  the  rate  of  mor- 
tality, marriag<-N,  birlhx,  deaths,  the  fluctuation  of 
wujjes,  the  price  of  ncedfid  things.  Physical  geo^ 
raphy  has  been  studied  in  all  itH  details;  all  food  has 
been  chemically  amilyzcd,  and  its  relation  to  the  body 
pointed  out.  Majiy  nations  have  been  studied  in  all 
degrees  of  civilization.  Put  all  theoc  thingn  together, 
they  neem  to  Iw  of  iiimiciiKc  value. 

But  the  use  of  these  materials  is  less  satisfactory; 
the  separate  parts  have  nut  been  combined  into  a  whole, 
while  the  necesiiity  of  generalization  is  admitted  in  all 
other  great  fields  of  inquiry,  and  efforts  are  made 
therein  to  rise  from  particular  facts  to  uiiiversa]  laws, 
this  is  seldom  attempted  in  the  history  of  man. 

"Any  autlinr  who,  from  Indolcnrc  nf  thought  or  froni  nntiiral 
incnpueityi  i%  unfit  lu  dcul  with  Uie  liifthett  brunches  of  knowl- 
iiitKt  hH4  ocily  to  pam  somr  yciin  tn  rcitdinfc  a  rcrtiilii  nuinher 
i)f  liDotis,  and  thirii  lie  \i  (|iiKlifie<l  lo  be  un  hiiitoriani  he  is  able 
lo  write  the  hli^tonr  of  n  ftTcai  people  and  his  work  brcome* 
an  auttiorily  on  the  »ubjcot  v/hW]i  it  profeise»  to  treat.  The 
MlabllRhment  of  Ihl.i  narrow  .itondnrd  hni  led  to  rcEiilts  TC17 
prejuth'cial  tu  tlic  progress  of  our  knowledge.  Owing  lo  It  hU- 
lorlnni.  taken  bi  a  body.  hiii«  never  rceoj^nlied  the  nemtslty 
of  such  K  wide  and  pr«'1iiniriiiry  study  as  would  enable  them  to 
graip  their  subject  In  the  whole  of  Its  natural  rclatlomi;  henec 
the  sInpilHr  tpcclnrle  of  one  hi^torliin  iiririg  ignornnt  of  politi' 
eal  economy,  nnotlier  knowing  nnthinit  of  law,  another  nothing 
of  occleiiasUcol  nlTi>ir»  and  chants  of  ai>lDioiii  aaother  otg- 
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l«cliii|[  tlu^  |iliiIoMi|i1iy  of  nlHlistirK  and  another  phyMcal  (Cleneeg 
altliuu^  thdic  to|>lrs  nrr  llir  iiinst  rMctitliil  of  nil,  lottsmurh 
u  they  roiiifin^c  llip  priiicipul  circuBialoiiCH  by  which  the 
tcniiK^r  and  chariirtrr  of  iiiunklnd  huvc  been  affected  tad  in 
which  they  am  dUplnyed." 

Accordingly,  in  tin-  whole  literature  of  Europe  there 
arc  only  three  or  four  reitlly  original  hooks,  which  con- 
tain a  Ryxtcniutic  attempt  to  invcsti^^ate  the  history  of 
man  m  tiie  scientKic  iiiutmcT  iK-longtng  to  other  clc~ 
partmcnt«.  Yet  in  the  last  hundred  years  there  haa 
been  a  great  gain,  iind  the  prospects  of  historical  lit- 
erature arc  more  cheering  than  ever  before;  but 
scarcely  anything  has  been  done  towards  discerning 
the  principles  which  govern  the  character  and  deiitiny 
of  nations.  "  For  all  the  higher  purposes  of  huokan 
thought,  history  ix  Ktill  miserably  deficient,  and  pre- 
sents that  confused  and  anarchical  appearance  natural 
to  a  subject  of  which  the  hiws  are  unknown,  and  even 
the  foundation  unsettled,"  Augiiitte  Conite,  "who 
has  done  more  than  any  man  to  raise  the  standard," 
contemptuouNJY  notiec-^^  "  the  inrohiTcnt  compilation  of 
facts  hitherto  called  history."  The  most  celebrated 
historians  are  manifestly  inferior  to  the  great  men  of 
science,  none  uf  tlii-in  ttt  at  all  entitled  tci  be  compared 
with  Kepler  and  NcTrton,  Vet  tlie  study  of  history 
require*  the  greatent  talents  on  account  of  the  com- 
plication of  its  phenomena,  and  the  fact  that  nothing 
can  be  verified  by  experiment. 

Hencv  the  scientific  study  of  the  movements  of  niindt 
compared  with  that  of  the  movements  of  nature,  is  still 
in  its  infaticy.  So  in  physics,  the  regularity  of  cv<:nL'< 
and  the  possibility  of  predicting  them  are  always 
taken  for  granted,  while  the  regularity  of  history  is 
not  only  not  so  taken,  but  is  often  denied.  It  is  said  in 
the  affairs  of  men  there  is  something  mysterious  and 
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pravidentinl,  which  hides  their  future  from  ua,  and 
so  history  han  never  become  a  seii-iu*,  hut  only  «n  em- 
pincitl  narrative  of  facts.  But  the  question  comes: 
Is  it  so?  Arc  the  RCtiunx  of  men  wml  societies  gov- 
erned by  fised  laws,  or  are  they  the  result  either  of 
blind  chance  or  of  «u])ernntural  interference? 

In  regard  to  all  events  there  are  two  doctrines  which 
represent  different  stufjcM  of  civilization:  1,  that 
every  event  is  single  anct  isoliite,  Uie  result  of  blind 
chance;  or  S.  that  all  events  are  connected,  and  so 
each  is  the  rc.tult  of  necessity.*  An  incrcneins  percep- 
tion of  tlie  regularity  of  nature  destroyii  tlie  doctrine 
of  chance,  and  replace*  it  by  necessary  connection. 
Out  of  tliL-se  two  ductrineu  of  chance  and  necessity 
come  the  dogmas  of  free-will  and  predestination. 

As  soon  as  a  people  has  accumulated  an  abundance 
of  thf  iiieniiH  of  living,  Koine  men  will  ceune  to  work; 
the  most  of  those  who  arc  free  from  labor  seek  only 
pleasure,  but  a  few  endeavor  to  acquire  knowledge  and 
diffuse  it.  Some  of  the  latter  will  stmly  their  own 
minds:  such  of  them  us  have  great  ability  will  found 
new  philosophies  and  religions,  which  often  exercise 
an  immense  influence  over  the  people  who  receive  them. 
But  these  great  thinkers  are  nffected  by  the  character 
of  their  age,  which  accordingly  appears  in  their  phi- 
losophy and  religion.  Thus  the  doctrine  of  chance  in 
the  outer  world  corresponds  to,  uml  ocnisions,  tJint  of 
free-will  in  the  inner  world;  while  the  doctrine  of 
necessary  connection  in  nature  corresponds  to  that  of 
predestination  in  man.  Predestination  is  fotuided  on 
the  theological  hypothesis  that  all  ia  regulated  by 
BUp^matural  interference.  Among  the  Protestants 
this  doctrine,   accompanied   with   that   of  the  eternal 

*  He  mnuis  AVcvMtlvi'u,  we  talie  It.  not  N4e*ttHa». 
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lamnation  of  the  non-ckct.  acquired  Influence  throujfh 
the  dark  and  pow^-rrnl  mind  of  Cnlvin,  nnd  nmoiif; 
Catholics  from  Au{i{ustine,  wlio  seeina  to  have  borrowed 
it  from  the  TUnniohennK;  but  it  is  n  barren  hypothesis, 
iyinf(  out  of  the  province  of  hiimnii  knowledge,  and 
so  it  cannot  be  proved  cither  fnisc  or  true.  Free-will 
is  connected  with  Arminianiiim,  and  founded  on  the 
mctnphyMicul  liypothe$i«  timt  till  hnppens  by  chitncc;  it 
rests  on  the  supremucy  of  human  contiriouflneKS,  a 
doj^R  supported  only  hy  the  assumption,  1.  that 
there  is  uii  independent  faculty  cnlletl  consciomtness ; 
and  S.  that  ita  dictates  are  infallible.  But  the  first 
riuu  Dot  b'-en  proved;  the  second  is  nnqucHtionnbly 
tAe,  for  though  consciousness  be  infallible  as  to  the 
fact  of  its  testimony,  it  is  fallible  as  to  its  truth.  The 
present  uncertainty  in  rej^iird  to  the  matter  of  con- 
sciousness shows  that  metaphysics  will  never  be  raised 
to  ■  science  by  tlie  ordinury  method  of  observing  merely 
individual  minds;  but  that  its  study  can  be  success- 
fully prosecuted  only  by  the  deductive  application  of 
laws,  which  must  be  discerned  by  historical  induction 
from  the  whole  of  those  great  phenomena  which  the 
human  race  presents.  Homer,  Shakespeare,  and  other 
great  poets  have  hitherto  been  the  best  investigators  of 
the  human  mind;  but  they  occupied  themselves  mainly 
with  the  concrete  phenomena  of  life,  and  if  they  ana- 
lyzed, as  is  probable,  they  concealed  the  steps  of  their 
process. 

"The  believer  In  the  |ioRf(lbl1lly  of  hiEtory  Is  not  required 
to  hold  cither  to  predestination  or  free-witl,  only  to  ailmit  that, 
whtn  we  perform  in  netlnn,  we  [icrfomi  It  In  conMquenee  of 
same  motive  or  mutivesg  that  thote  motives  are  the  rMult  of 
some  nntrccdentt,  nnd  thnt,  therefore,  if  we  were  aixgualnted 
with  the  whole  of  the  «ntc<-edents  oiiil  with  all  Uie  luw)  of 
tlieir  morrmrnli.  wr  eoiild  with  uncrrlnK  eertalntj  predict  tlie 
whole  of  their  inuncitiute  results." 
11—24 
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Now,  aa  men's  actions  arc  detcrmtiKd  by  outward 
thingM,  thoxe  uctions  must  be  uoiform.  and  the  same 
results  niuNi  hIwiivk  follow  from  t)i<-  khiik'  circum- 
Etnnccs.  All  tlie  progress  and  decline  of  men  must 
come  from  tlip  net  ion  of  cxtcmul  jihcnonionu  on  the 
mind,  or  that  of  the  mind  on  tJie  phenomena.  On  tlic 
one  side  in  nntiire,  the  world  of  matter  obeying  its 
own  luws;  on  the  other,  man  obeying  his  laws.  By 
llicir  mutiinl  action  ciicli  modiRcs  the  other.  A  philo- 
sophical history  ctin  be  made  only  on  the  knowledge 
of  tltix  action  and  mtituiil  modification  of  man  by  na- 
ture and  nature  by  man.  The  problem  of  the  his- 
torian is  to  discover  the  biws  of  this  twofold  modifica- 
tion. First,  he  niuut  inquire  whether  man  affectit  na- 
ture most,  or  nature  man ;  that  is,  whether  physical 
phenomena  are  more  uff<-etc<)  by  man  tlian  man  by 
phynical  phenomena,  or  the  opposite.  That  which  il 
most  active  and  powerful  idmuld  be  studied  first,  for 
being  Die  most  conspicuous,  it  is  easieit  known,  and 
when  its  laws  are  gcncrnlixcd,  the  unknown  to  be  ac- 
cotmted  for  will  be  nmnller  than  if  the  opposite  course 
be  pursued.  But  before  he  enters  on  that  work  the 
historian  will  prove  the  regularity  of  mental  phe- 
nomena, not  by  deduction  from  an  assumed  hypothe- 
sis, either  metaphysical  or  theological,  but  by  induction 
from  almost  innumerable  facts,  extending  over  many 
centuries,  gathered  and  put  into  arithmetical  tables, — 
the  clenrei't  of  all  forms, —  by  government  officials,  who 
had  neither  prejudice  nor  theories  to  support. 

The  actions  of  men  are  of  theKe  (wo  classes,  virtaes 
or  vices.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  the  vices  vary  ac- 
cording to  chnngeM  in  surrounding  society,  then  it  iB 
clear  the  virtues  vary  also  in  like  manner,  though  in- 
versely.    But  if  there  be  no  such  variations,  then  it 
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must  follour  that  iii«n's  aciioiis  depend  on  pcrtionnl 
caprice,  free-will,  and  tJje  like,  on  what  is  peculiar  to 
the  individunl. 

At  flmt  tliotiglit,  it  would  appear  that  of  all  vicious 
or  virtuous  actions  the  erinie  of  murder  was  the  most 
arbitnirj  iind  irregular.  But  experience  bIiows  that 
it  is  committed  with  regularity,  and  bfars  a*  uniform  a 
relation  to  certain  circumstances,  as  the  movement  of 
the  tides  or  the  rotation  of  the  seasons.  Thus  it  was 
observed  that  from  1826  to  1844  llic  number  of  per- 
sons accused  of  crime  in  all  Krancc  was  on  the  whole 
about  equal  to  the  male  deaths  in  Paris,  but  the  annual 
amount  of  crime  in  France  fluctuated  lc»*  than  that 
of  male  deaths  in  Paris;  the  same  regularity  was  ob- 
dcrvcd  in  each  separate  class  of  crimes,  all  obeying  the 
same  law  of  uniform  and  periodical  repetition.  In 
other  countries,  also,  variations  of  crime  are  less  than 
those  of  mortality. 

Suicide  seems  the  most  arbitrary  and  capricious  of 
all  murders,  but  this  al«o  observes  a  constant  law. 
The  average  annual  numlier  of  suicides  in  I^ndun  is 
about  ff40.  It  varies  from  813  to  266.  In  1846 
there  was  a  great  railway  panic,  the  KuicidtTtt  rose  to 
S66:  in  IR4T  there  was  a  slight  improvement,  and 
the  suicides  fell  to  S!56:  in  1848  there  were  247;  in 
1849,  213;  and  in  1850  they  rwe  again  to  229.  This 
crime,  like  many  others,  depends  somewhat  on  the  sea- 
son of  the  year,  and  is  uiorc  common  in  summer  than 
in  winter. 

Fads  of  tliis  kind  "  force  us  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  olfcnses  of  men  arc  the  result  not  no  much  of  tho 
view  of  the  individual  offender  as  of  the  state  of  so- 
ciety into  which  he  is  thrown."  And  this  induction 
cannot  be  overthrown  by  any  of  those  hypotlieses  with 
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which  inctaplijsicians  antl  theologians  have  perplexed 
the  study  of  pnst  crcnls.  This  is  tiw  gre&t  fiocia) 
law,  that  Ihc  morn)  actions  of  uieti  are  the  prtxluct  of 
tlwir  antecedents,  not  of  their  volition.  But,  like 
other  law.*,  it  in  snhji-ct  to  diiiturbHiicc^  proceeding 
from  minor  forces,  which  meet  Uie  hirgcr  at  particuUr 
pointu,  and  cause  nberrations.  But  these  di«crcpanciei 
arc  trifling.  Henct?  "  we  niav  funii  some  idea  of  tlie 
prodigious  energy  of  those  vast  social  laws,  which, 
though  con-itanlly  interm])ted,  »ecm  to  triumph  over 
every  obstacle,  and  which,  when  eiamined  by  the  aid 
of  larg)'  number*,  scarcely  undergo  any  sensible  pei^ 
turbation." 

Marriage  has  a  fixed  relation  to  the  price  of  com; 
in  England  the  experience  of  a  century  ba*  proved 
that  instead  of  having  any  connection  with  personal 
feelings,  marriages  "  are  simply  regulated  by  the  aver- 
age earnings  of  the  great  inata  of  the  people,  fto  that 
this  immense  social  and  religious  institution  is  not  only 
Hwayed,  t}ut  i»  completely  controlled  by  the  price  of 
food  or  the  rale  of  wages." 

The  aberrations  of  memory  uIko  follow  a  general  law. 
At  London  and  Paris  the  same  proportionate  number 
of  persons  drop  undirected  letters  into  the  poet-offioe. 
These  things  are  so  plain,  that  in  less  than  a  hundred 
years  it  will  be  as  hard  to  find  nn  historian  who  denies 
the  regularity  of  the  moral  world,  as  It  now  is  to  find 
a  philosopher  who  denies  the  uniformity  of  nature. 
This  regularity  of  huiimn  action*  and  it<  dependence 
on  certain  conditions  is  the  basis  for  scientific  history. 

In  Chapter  11  Mr.  Buckle  states  tlie  influence  of 
physical  agents  on  the  organization  of  society  and  the 
character  of  individuals.  The  most  powerful  agents 
are  food,  scnl,  climate,  and  the  general  aspects  of  na- 
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ture.  Tltc  Utter  excites  the  iumjjinnlion,  and  so  ■(Hiie> 
times  produces  superstition,  wliieli  is  tlic  great  obstacle 
to  progressive  knowledge,  ftnd  imparte  incifaceiible 
peculiarities  to  tlic  natioiiul  religion.  The  three  for- 
mer wffcct  the  general  organization,  and  cause  those 
large  and  con.-spicuous  ditrerences  between  nutions 
which  are  often  ascribed  to  »omc  fundamental  difTer- 
cncc  in  the  various  races  into  which  mankind  are  di- 
vided. But  thcMe  etlinologictil  differences  are  alto- 
gether hypothetical,  while  those  caused  by  cU mate, 
food,  and  soil  are  not  only  reni,  but  also  capable  of  a 
Miti^factory  explanation.  He  condenses  tlie-te  three 
into  one  general  term,  Physical  Geography,  and  tclla 
the  effect  it  produces. 

1.  The  aceinnulation  of  wealth  inust  always  be  the 
first  great  social  improvement,  for  without  that  there 
is  neither  taste  nor  leisure  for  the  ncquiiiition  of  knowl- 
edge. Ill  an  ignorant  people, —  and  all  must  start 
ignorant, —  this  accumuUtion  will  be  regulated  solely 
by  the  physical  pecuHiirilie*  of  llie  country,  that  i-s 
by  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  by  the  energy  and 
regularity  of  the  work  bestowed  upon  it.  This  latter 
depends  entirely  on  the  cHmnfe,  which  directly  affects 
man's  power  of  work,  by  enervating  or  invigorating  the 
laborer,  and  also  indirectly  influences  the  regularity 
of  his  habits.  Thus,  In  Northern  countries  cold  and 
darkness  iuterrujjt  out-door  work,  and  the  laboring 
people  are  more  prone  to  desultory  habits ;  hence  the 
national  character  becomes  more  fitful  and  capricious 
than  it  would  be  under  a  better  climate.  The  Swedes 
and  Norwegians  differ  greatly  from  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  in  government,  laws,  religion,  and  nmn- 
ners,  but  al!  four  agree  in  a  certain  instability  un<l 
fickleness  of  cliaractcr.     This  peculiarity,  common  to 
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tltnii  all,  iH  cauHccI  hy  the  climate,  wliich  in  t)w  South* 
*ni  countries  interrupts  toil  by  heat  and  drought,  and 
in  tlic  Norllwrn  by  tlarknoss  and  cold.     Thi»  effect  of 
climate  ImH  not  been  nolicetl  by  Montesqtiieti,  Huine,j 
and  Charles  Comte,  Ihe  three  most  philosophical  wrilewT 
on  climnte. 

No  nation  has  ever  been  civilinecl  through  its  own 
clTortH,  unless  it  had  a  favorable  soil  or  climate.  ThoB 
in  Asia  civilization  iin-i  alwayit  bicii  cniifinn)  to  that 
tract  which  extends  from  the  south  of  China  to  the 
wcit  const  of  Asia  Minor,  Phoinicia,  and  Palestine, 
while  Ihe  barren  country  in  the  North  luis  been  peopled 
by  rude  wandering  tribes,  who  are  always  kept  in  pov- 
erty by  the  niiturc  of  the  soil;  but  yet,  when  they  mi- 
grate thence,  they  found  great  nionurcliies,  in  China,  i 
India,  and  Persia,  and  equal  the  civilization  of  the  most 
flourishing  peoples.  In  Arabia  the  Arabs  have  always 
been  a  rmle,  tinetiltivatcd  people,  tlu'ir  -loil  oompellingJ 
them  to  poverty ;  but  wlicn  established  in  Persia,  Spain* 
and  the  Punjaub,  their  character  seems  to  undergo  a 
great  change.  In  the  xandy  and  barren  parts  of 
Africa,  —  the  vast  plain  which  occupies  the  centre  and 
North, —  the  people  are  alwiiys  bnrhurians,  entirely  un- 
cultivated, acquiring  no  knowledge,  because  they  can 
accumulate  no  wealth.  But  in  Egypt  the  overflow  of 
the  Nile  niakeii  the  country  fertile,  wealth  was  rapidly 
accumulated,  the  cultivation  of  knowledge  quickly  fol- 
lowed, and  the  land  became  the  seat  of  a  civilization 
whidi,  though  grossly  exaggerated,  forms  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  harlwirisni  of  Uie  oilur  nations  of  Africa, 
none  of  which  could  work  out  tlieir  progress  or  emerge 
fnn«  the  ignorance  to  whicli  the  penury  of  nature  con- 
demned them. 

Id  the  uncieDt  world, —  Asia  and  Africa, —  the  fcr* 
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tilitv  of  the  soil  had  more  infliieticc  than  climate  in  civ- 
ilization. But  in  Europe  climate  is  th«  more  powerful 
of  the  two.  In  the  former  cusi:  Ihc  effect  depends  on  the 
relation  of  the  soil  to  its  produce,  that  ih,  of  one  part  of 
nature  to  another;  in  the  latter,  the  effect  depend))  on 
the  relation  between  the  climate  nnd  the  Iwborer,  that 
is,  between  nature  and  man.  The  first  is  the  less  com- 
plicnted  rehttion,  and  came  enrlier  into  action,  and 
hence  civilization  began  in  Atin  rtnd  Africa,  find  not 
in  Europe.  But  that  form  of  civilization  which  de- 
pendK  on  the  fertility'  of  the  soil  is  not  so  valuable  or 
permanent  us  that  which  depeadi  on  dintntc,  for  nil  ef- 
fectual human  progress  depends  less  on  the  bounty*  of 
nature  than  on  the  energ^r  of  man  which  •  favorable 
climate  develops.  And  while  the  protiuctive  powerji  of 
nature  are  limited  and  stationary,  the  powers  of  man 
arc  unlimited.  We  have  no  evidence  which  uuthorizeit 
US  to  put  even  an  imaginary  limit  to  the  human  intel- 
lect. So  a  favorable  climate,  which  stimulates  labor, 
is  a  more  vahmbic  agent  of  civilization  than  fertility  of 
soil,  which  feeds  men  with  itti  almost  spontaneous 
bounty. 

The  next  thing  to  consider  in  tlie  distribution  of 
wealth, —  what  portion  shall  belong  to  the  laboring 
classes,  what  to  such  us  labor  not.  In  a  very  early 
•tagc  of  society,  the  distribution  of  wealth,  like  its  crea- 
tion, is  wholly  determined  by  physical  laws,  which  are 
so  active  as  to  have  kept  a  vast  majority  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  fairest  portion  of  the  globe  in  constant 
poverty.  An  inquiry  into  the  distribution  of  wealth, 
therefore,  is  an  inquiry  into  the  distribtition  of  power, 
and  will  throw  light  on  the  origin  of  social  and  poli- 
eal  inequality.  Wealth  will  Ik  distributed  between  the 
laborers,  the  more  numerous  clas»,  who  produce  it,  and 
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the  non-lsbgrcrs,  the  cgntrivcrs,  the  less  numerous,  but 
more  able  cla.1.1,  who  dirvft  the  fiwrgy  of  the  othem. 
The  laborers'  share  is  called  wages ;  the  contrivers* 
share  is  jirofitK.  Wug<.-K  will  dcpiiid  on  the  number 
of  laborcm,  ami  that  on  the  chea|)ne»H  of  food;  m>,  in 
a  country  wht-rc  food  is  cheap,  laborers  will  abound  and 
wagon  Ix-  low.  Therefore  an  inquiry  into  Uie  phyisical 
laws  on  which  n  nation's  food  depends  is  of  the  greatest ' 
importance. 

The  food  of  man  produces  two  and  on)j  two  effects 
necessary  to  his  csistcncc, —  1.  to  supply  the  animal 
heat,  and  2.  to  rc^pair  the-  waste  of  ti.isuw.  The  first 
purpose  is  accomplished  by  uoD-azotizcd  substances 
containing  carbon,  but  no  nitrogen;  the  second,  by 
azotizcd  '  auh.ilances  in  which  nitrogen  i»  ulwayx  found. 
In  hot  climates  men  require  but  little  non-azotized 
food)  for  the  climate  keep»  up  the  temperature;  and 
kss  aKotixed  food  tlian  in  cold  ones, —  for,  a»  they  ex- 
ercise less,  the  body  has  less  waste  to  repair.  So  the  in- 
habitants of  hot  countries  will  retiuirc  less  food  tlian 
those  of  cold  ones,  and  population  will  iiicreiute  with 
corresponding  rapidity.  But  the  inhabitants  of  colder 
countries  consume  not  only  more  food  than  those  of 
warm  countries,  but  more  animal,  carbonized,  or  non- 
azotizcd  food,  which  is  more  costly  than  is  the  other 
kind,  for  it  is  not,  like  vegetables,  thrown  up  by  the 
■oil,  but  consists  of  the  bodies  of  powerful  and  often 
ferocious  animaLs.  and  is  procured  only  with  great  la- 
bor. So,  when  the  coldness  of  the  climate  compels 
men  to  use  carbonized  or  animal  food,  even  in  the 
infancy  of  society  the  men  are  bolder,  more  adven- 
turous, tlian  the  vegetable-eaters  of  warm  climates, 
gratuitously  fed  by  the  bounty  of  nature.  Thus  there 
is  a  constant  tendency  for  wages  to  be  low  in  warm 
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countries,  niiil  Iiigli  in  cold  oiie*.  In  liot  climnU's  food 
will  be  abundsnt.  population  will  increase  rapidly,  and 
WAgcM  be  low;  vrliile  in  cold  countries  the  opposite  re- 
sult will  follow. 

In  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  all  the  ancient  civiliza- 
tions were  seated  in  hot  cliniatcH,  where  food  was 
cheap,  the  wages  low,  the  promts  high,  and  Uie  la- 
borer depressed.  In  Europe  civilizntion  arose  in  a 
colder  climate,  where  food  waa  dearer,  wages  conse- 
quently higher,  profits  lower,  and  the  laborers  in  a 
better  condition.  The  Irish  arc  the  only  great 
European  people  fed  on  cheap  food;  and  the  conse- 
quences presently  apjiearcd  in  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
laborers,  their  low  wages,  and  niinerablc  squalid  con- 
dition, though  in  a  country  which  has  greater  natural 
resources  than  any  other  in  Europe.  The  matter  of 
food  and  wagifs  may  be  thus  summed  up:  when  the 
wages  are  invariably  low,  the  distribution  of  political 
po«-cr  und  social  influence  will  al«o  be  very  iinec]u»l. 

CivIliKHtion  is  old  in  India.  The  climate  rc-'quires 
men  to  feed  on  vegetable,  non-azoti/cd  food,  on  rice, 
the  most  nutritive  of  all  the  grains.  Food  is  cheap, 
laborers  abunchint,  wages  low,  profits  high,  in  the 
shape  of  rent  of  land  and  interest  of  capital,  tlic  labor- 
ing people  much  depressed,  the  ruling  cIniiN  rich,  in- 
solent, and  despotic.  It  has  been  so  these  three 
thousand  years,  as  appears  from  the  ancient  laws  and 
maxims  which  determine  the  condition  of  the  work* 
ing  man. 

TlicHe  laws  of  fertility,  soil,  food,  and  climate  are  m 
invincible  that,  wherever  they  have  come  into  piny, 
they  have  kept  the  laborers  in  perpetual  subjection; 
the  people  have  no  voice  in  the  management  of  the 
state,  no  control  over  the  wealth  they  have  created; 
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they  have  kIwhj-k  been  tnm<'  and  scrvik,  their  history 
recites  no  instance  of  their  turning  upon  their  rulern, 
DO  war  of  classes,  no  popular  insurrections,  not  one 
great  popular  conspiracy,  no  revohitionH  among  the 
people.  Similar  catisi-A  were  at  work  in  Egypt,  in 
Peru,  in  Mexico,  and  produced  the  same  results  as 
in  India:  the  date,  the  banana,  and  the  mniiic  were  to 
the  latter  what  rice  was  to  the  former.  In  all  thene 
countries  civilization  depended  on  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  food  wax  cheap,  Inhnrerx  abundant,  wageii  low, 
prodU  high,  the  working  t-laiiN  )iflflr  and  enslaved,  tlie 
rulers  rich,  iosolcnt,  and  despotic.  We  have  not  spac« 
to  follow  the  author  in  the  intt-rexting  details  of  this 
part  of  hi.H  work,  but  only  remark,  in  passing,  that 
he  does  not  seem  to  be  entirely  familiar  with  the  ab- 
original civilization,  and  ts  Konietimes  niiKtnken  in  bin 
atatcinentN ;  but  hiit  grand  inductive  generalization  re- 
mans securv. 

He  thus  sums  up  the  result  for  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America :  — 

"The  grtnt  pliyslrnl  Inws  whirl).  In  the  most  flourishing  coun- 
tries out  of  Europe,  enfouraged  tlie  afcutnuldlian  of  wealth, 
but  ppeTwnted  It*  dispersion,  Rcriircil  to  tlie  u|i[>or  clii<i«es  a 
munopolir  uf  one  of  tlie  most  Importnnt  elements  of  jorini  nnd 
pohtleni  power.  The  result  w«b,  that  tn  «ll  those  civl  Unit  Ions 
the  grent  body  of  tlie  iieoplo  derived  no  benefit  from  Ihe  na- 
tional Improremcntsj  hener^  the  biisis  of  Ihc  jirogrrcMi  \ifUig  very 
narrow,  the  progress  Itself  wns  very  inseeure.  ttlicn,  thcre- 
for«^  unfavornhlc  oir«iimslaneeB  nrose  from  wltliotit.  It  was 
but  natural  that  the  whole  siyilcm  iliould  fnll  to  the  (tround. 
In  sueh  eoiintrlM  soelclj',  being  divldcil  aguinkt  Itself,  wns  un- 
able to  atund.  And  there  cnn  lie  no  douW  that,  ionjt  licfor« 
the  erlnls  of  their  actual  drslrurthin,  tlir«e  onesided  and 
irregular  elvilliatlons  had  begnn  to  derny.  So  thai  llielr  own 
dep"iiernry  aided  tlie  profrreirt  of  forrlK"  Invnder*.  nnd  secured 
the  orerlhrow  of  those  ntii-ient  kinfnlonis  which,  under  a  nounder 
f}'stcni,  might  have  been  r-»Klly  suved." 
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In  Europe  civiliKntion  depended  less  on  tlic  fertility 
of  the  sail,  giving  man  iU  cheap  spontaneous  bread* 
more  on  Ihe  olinmte,  which  stimiilutcd  him  to  viRorous 
■  11(1  regular  nt-livilj',  <k-timiuti-(l  ii  more  cosily  food,  and 
80  prevented  the  too  rapid  increase  of  population. 
As  «  natural  consequence,  in  Europe  alone  a  permanent 
civilization  hiw  luen  cKlnhHiilK'd,  and  Kociety  »o  or- 
ganized as  to  include  all  the  diU'crent  claasex;  and 
tliough  the  scheme  is  not  yet  sufficiently  large,  it 
leaves  room  for  the  welfare  of  each,  and  sto  secure*  tlit 
progrcHfl  of  all. 

Havintf  thus  di«{>oscd  of  the  influence  of  food,  soil, 
and  climate,  which  dlnrtly  nfFect  the  material  tnti-rext.s 
of  man  in  the  accumulation  and  distribution  of  wealth, 
he  next  cxamim-K  that  of  the  k<'"*''^1  uspectx  of  nature 
which  affect  his  intellectual  interests  in  the  accumula- 
tion and  distribution  of  knowledge.  Tlie  aspects  of 
nature  may  he  divided  into  two  IcimN, —  Huch  a*  nlTect 
tlw  imagination  by  exciting  feeling,  terror,  or  great 
wonder,  and  such  us  nIFrct  Ihc  undcrsbinding,  and  ex- 
cite men  to  study  the  drtnils  ami  causes  of  the 
phenomonu  aliout  them.  In  all  civilizations  hitherto 
the  imagination  has  been  active  to  excess.  This  ap- 
pears from  the  Mipemlition.-i  of  the  ignorant,  and  the 
poetic  reverence  for  antiquity  wliich  blinds  the  judg 
ment  of  the  educated  and  limits  tlicir  originality.  It 
U  poAsible  that  the  understanding  may  in  turn  tymn- 
oize  over  the  imagination.  All  the  grcttt  cnrly  civilza- 
tion*  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America  were  situated  within 
the  tropics,  where  nature  is  moet  dangerous  to  man,  and 
its  aspects  mo«t  >tuhlimv  and  terrihle,  both  in  the  con- 
stant phenomena,  such  as  mouutains,  and  the  oc- 
caiiional.  such  as  earthquakes,  tempents,  hurricanes,  and 
pestilences,  which  powerfully  affect  tlie  imagiuatioD. 
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TliiB  genn'al  statement  in  Illusiraletl  by  exaniplot  of 
tlK-  stipcrstitions  gcticralvd  i>v  cnrtliqiinkcs  and  pesti- 
lences. The  illiiNtrationit  are  not  linppy,  tlu-_v  nrc  al- 
tnast  puerile.  He  thus  generalizes  his  concliuioiu: 
"  There  iire  certain  iinttirni  plicnomenn  which  excite 
the  imaginution,  incline  man  to  superstition,  and  hinder 
the  prof^eas  of  knowledge.  These  phenomena  arc 
much  more  ninnerouH  out  of  Europe  than  in  it,"  and 
give  a  peculiar  character  to  literature,  religion,  and  art. 
To  prove  this,  he  compares  the  productions  of  a  tj'pi- 
cal  Aiiintie  wiUi  n  typical  Kurupcaii  country,  India 
with  Greece, —  both  "  fltigrant  iiiatances." 

The  literature  of  India  shows  the  most  uncontrolled 
ascendency  of  the  itimgination.  There  in  little  pro«e 
composition ;  works  on  grammar,  law,  history,  mcdicinCi 
inat  hematics,  geography,  and  metaphysics  nrc  nearly 
all  poems.  The  matter  corresponds  to  the  form; 
imagination,  luxuriant  even  to  disease,  runs  riot  on 
every  occRnion,  Tlii»  appears  in  gnat  national  work*, 
the  Rumayiinn,  the  Mahahharata  ami  the  Purana.t,  itnd 
in  geographical  and  chronological  systems :  in  the  ex- 
aggerated respect  for  pout  Hges,  which  i»  "  repugnant 
to  every  maxim  of  reason,  and  is  merely  the  Indulgence 
of  a  poetic  sentiment  in  fnvor  of  the  rem(»tc  and  un- 
known." "  It  gave  theologians  their  idea  of  tlic 
primitive  virtue  and  simplicity  of  man,  and  of  his  sub- 
sequent fall  from  that  high  estate."  It  "  diffused  a 
belief  thut  in  old  limes  men  were  not  only  more  vir- 
tuous and  happy,  but  also  physically  superior  in  the 
structure  of  their  bodies,"  and  lived  to  a  greater  age 
than  is  possible  for  their  degenerate  children.  Thu» 
the  Hindoos  say  that  in  the  most  flourishing  periods 
of  antiquity  the  average  age  nf  common  men  at  death 
was  80,000  years,  and  of  holy  men  100,000  years ;  but 
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some  curlj-  poets  lived  about  half  a  million,  and  on* 
king^ — lii-t  liUf  is  t<>o  Utng  fur  our  »pn<N;  —  lived 
8.400.1WO.  of  which  he  reigned  0^00,000.  To  glorify 
the  Institute*  of  Menu,  which  iirc  really  k'K«  thnn  three 
thousand  year§  old,  the  native  aulhoritiea  declare  they 
were  iiiiriiculously  revealed  to  man  more  than  2,000,- 
000,000  yi-ars  ago.  The  same  charncteriHtics  ap- 
pear in  the  Indian  religion.  Its  mythology,  hke  that 
of  every  tropical  country,  is  based  upon  terror  of 
the  moat  extravagant  kind.  I'hc  most  terrible  deities 
arr  also  the  most  popular.  The  same  thing  appears  in 
the  Indian  art,  which  in  un  exprestion  of  the  momitrouii. 

Now  in  Greece  the  aspects  of  nature  were  quite  dif- 
ferent, nay,  almost  opposite:  they  gave  a  healthy 
atimulus  to  the  imagination  and  the  understanding, 
which  led  to  the  elevation  of  man.  Tlie  Indians  had 
more  respect  for  «iiper-hunian  powen,  and  turned  men 
to  the  unknown  and  mysterious;  the  Greeks  had  more 
rc«pcct  for  hinnnn  power*,  and  turned  to  tlie  known 
and  available.  This  peculiarity  appears  in  the  litera- 
ture, religion,  and  art  of  Greece,  which  are  so  well 
known  that  we  need  not  follow  Mr.  Buckle  in  the  de- 
tail* of  his  learned  and  careful  comparison.  The 
Greek  literature  was  the  first  in  which  a  systematic 
attempt  was  made  to  test  all  opinions  by  human  reason, 
and  vindicate  the  right  of  man  to  judge  for  himself  on 
matters  of  supreme  importance. 

In  Chapter  III  he  examines  "  the  method  employed 
by  metaphysidans  for  discovering  mental  laws." 
Studying  the  whole  of  human  history,  he  find*  that,  out 
of  Kurope,  the  tendency  has  been  to  subordinate  man 
to  nature,  but  in  Europe  to  subordinate  nature  to  man. 
So  he  divides  civilization  into  two  part*,  non-European 
and  European.     To  understand  the  Brat,  we  must  be- 
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gin  with  the  studj  of  nature,  the  HtroDgirr  force,  w|u]e 
to  roni|tMit-ntl  the  Europcnn  civiliitation,  wliich  is 
cliaractoriEctI  by  a  dim! niching  influence  of  iihystrnt 
ngcnts  and  an  increoeing  influence  of  mental  agents, 
we  must  begin  with  mnn,  who  continunlly  »nd  progrev- 
§ively  overmanlem  nuture,  no  that  t\w  itvcrnge  duration 
of  life  becomes  greater,  the  number  of  dangcrit  thereto 
iH  leMcncd ;  tlic  curiosity  uf  men  is  keener,  and  their 
contact  closer,  thnn  at  any  former  period,  and  a  more 
just  distribution  of  wealth  baa  taken  place  than  in  other 
countries.  It  i*  only  in  Europe  that  man  has  succeeded 
in  taming  the  energies  of  nature,  and  compelling  them 
to  minister  to  him.  He  Ima  extirpated  ferocious 
beast*,  ovcrcoine  famine  and  the  most  frightful 
diseases,  bridged  the  rivers,  tunneled  the  mountains, 
reclaimed  hind  from  the  sen,  and  fertiliwd  the  barren 
spots  of  the  earth.  The  nio«t  advanced  nations  of 
Europe  owe  comparatively  little  to  the  original  forces 
of  nature,  which  had  unlimited  power  over  uU  other 
civilizations. 

European  civilization  differs  from  all  others  in  this. 
H  is  characterized  by  the  "diminishing  influence  of 
physical  laws," —  he  means  forces, — "  an<l  an  increas- 
ing influence  of  mental  laws."  The  proposition  will 
he  proved  in  futun-  volumes,  but  will  be  admitted  in 
advance,  he  thinks,  by  all  who  attend  to  these  two 
fundamental  propoi^itinns :  1.  that  the  forces  of  nature 
have  never  bi-t^ii  permanently  increased,  and  never  will 
be ;  and  S.  that  the  forces  of  man  continually  become 
more  powerful  by  the  acquisition  of  new  means,  cither 
to  control  the  manageable  operations  of  nature,  or 
to  avoid  dangers  from  those  consequences  which  we 
can  foresee  when  we  cannot  prrvetit  them. 

To  discover  the  laws  of  European  civilization,  m 
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must  first  know  the  laws  of  mind,  which  will  aiTord 
the  ultimntv  biisitt  of  history.  The  metAphysicians 
claim  to  have  dune  thiji  work:  no  it  is  noeonMiry  to  lU- 
ocrtain  the  value  of  their  researdies,  the  extent  of 
their  resources,  and  the  vfllidity  of  their  method.  The 
melaphysicul  method  consists  in  each  observer's  study- 
ing hiA  own  mind,  while  the  historical  method  consists 
in  studying  many  minds.  The  inetRph3'sical  method 
i*  one  by  which  no  discovery  htu  ever  yet  hwn  niude 
in  any  branch  of  knowledge,  as  it  Em  impossible  for  the 
metapliysieian  to  isolate  his  mind  from  disturbing 
furei's,  and  liis  metliod  does  not  allow  him  to  enlarge 
his  Burvey,  so  as  to  correct  the  individual  disturbance 
by  the  general  fart  gathered  from  many  particulars. 

Besides,  there  is  y<-t  anolher  difficulty.  There  are 
two  applications  of  thiit  metaphysical  method:  with 
one  the  inquirer  begins  by  examining  his  sensations, 
with  the  otliL-r  by  examining  his  ideas.  Hence  there 
are  two  classes  of  metaphysicians,  the  sensationalists 
the  idealists,  who  adopt  diffiTcnt  methods  and  nr- 
re  at  opposite  conclusions ;  the  further  they  advance, 
the  more  tliey  differ:  they  are  at  open  war  in  every 
department  of  morals,  philosophy,  and  art.  They 
know  no  other  iiil-IIkhI;  no  otiicr  application  of  it  is 
possible,  and  so  they  cannot  reconcile  their  an- 
tagonistic conclusions.  Meaning  by  metaphysics 
*'  that  vast  body  of  literature  which  is  constructed  on 
the  supposition  that  the  laws  of  the  humun  mind  can 
be  gencruli/.cd  »o!dy  from  the  facts  of  individual  con- 
sciousness," Mr.  Buckle  says,  "  If  we  esccpt  a  very 
few  of  tlie  laws  of  association,  and  perhaps  I  may  add 
tl)c  niodcni  theories  of  vision  and  touch,", —  he  refers  to 
Berkeley,  Hume,  Hartley,  and  Brown,- — "  there  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  whole  compass  of  metaphysics  a  siu- 
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glc  principle  of  irnporlance,  snd  at  the  same  time  ot 
incontostalilc  truth."  Thi§  defect  in  the  concltuioni 
comra  from  the  f»iilt  in  the  mrthnd;  iiietnphysidaiii 
first  rnisc  r  cloud,  and  then  complain  thev  cannot  see. 
Metaphysics  can  be  KucceKsfullj*  ntudii.'d  only  *'  by  an 
investigation  of  history  so  comprehensive  as  to  enable 
UK  to  tinderxtjind  the  conditions  which  govern  th«  nrave* 
mcnts  of  the  human  race." 

In  C'hapter  H'.  he  compares  the  moral  and  intelec- 
tual  forcM  or  agencivK, —  he  call«  them  lawn, —  and  in- 
quires into  the  effect  of  each  on  the  progrera  of  society. 
In  this  in^'CKtigation  he  tries  to  avoid  the  method  of 
the  metaphysiclun,  who  dcrivcii  hi.i  knoulcdge  of  men 
from  tlie  study  of  his  own  consciousness,  exceptional, 
pcrturbe<l,  and  Rbnormnl  a»  it  may  be;  and  follows  that 
of  the  naturalial,  who  take:;  ho  large  a  number  of  facts 
that  the  individual  perturbations  are  but  an  iiUinitesraal 
qtiiinitity.  and  thenc*.-  induces  his  general  laws. 

The  progress  of  mankind,  he  says,  is  twofold :  moral, 
relating  to  our  duties,  and  intellectual,  relating  to  our 
knowledge.  Tliia  double  increase  of  knowledge  and 
virtue  is  essential  to  civilization.  To  be  willing  to 
perform  our  duty,  is  the  moral  part  of  progress ;  to 
know  how  to  perform  it,  the  intellectual.  It  is  possible 
that  there  is  a  progressive  increase  of  man*s  natural 
powers,  intellectual  and  moral;  but  the  fact  has  not 
yet  been  proved,  and  we  have  no  decisive  ground  for 
saying  that  natural  furulties  would  be  gix'ater  in  a 
child  born  in  the  most  civilized  part  of  Europe  than 
in  one  bom  in  the  wildest  region  of  a  barbarous  coun- 
try. Wc  have  no  proof,  he  thinks,  of  the  exiittence 
of  hereditary  talents,  vices,  or  virtues,  hereditary  mad- 
neaf  and  disease.  There  is  no  progress  of  capacity, 
only  of  opportunity. 
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The  mofAl  powers  —  that  in,  in  our  philomphy,  the 
power  to  kitow  duty  utid  the  will  to  do  !t  —  have  bo 
extremely  kiiiaII  iiiflucnre  over  the  proj{rc«tt  of  eivilisA- 
tion.  The  ifTcat  doj^nas  of  nioralii,  whidi  are  "  the 
xole  essential  of  moralB,"  have  been  knonn  for  thousands 
of  year;,  not  a  jot  i)or  tittle  has  been  added  to  them, 
white  there  \»  a  continual  inorcaite  in  the  knowledge 
of  intellectual  truths.  The  most  cultivated  Europeans 
do  not  know  a  single  moral  truth  not  known  to  the 
aneientx,  while  the  moderns  tuivc  made  moot  important 
addition  to  every  department  of  ancient  knowledge, 
and  hare  created  new  sciences  which  the  boldest  think- 
ers of  old  times  never  thought  of.  So  it  i*  plain  man's 
progress  depemU  on  the  intellectual,  which  is  the 
progressive  agent,  not  on  the  moral,  which  is  but  sta- 
tionary. 

DesidcA,  intellectual  achievements  are  permanent; 
they  are  put  in  the  terms  of  science,  and,  in  immortal 
I)cc|ue8ts  of  genius,  become  the  heirlooms  of  mankind. 
But  good  inonil  deed*  arc  less  capable  of  tramimission. 
less  dependent  on  previous  experience,  and  cannot  well 
be  stored  up  for  future  men.  So,  tliough  moral  ex- 
cellence be  more  aniinble  than  inteltectiial,  it  is  less  ac- 
tive, less  pemianent,  and  less  productive  of  real  good. 
The  elferts  of  the  most  active  philantliropy,  the  most 
disinlfTcstiil  kindness,  reach  but  few,  do  not  last  long, 
and  the  institutions  they  found  soon,  fall  to  dvcttj. 
The  more  wc  study,  the  more  we  shall 

"  ere  the  iiuprrlority  of  intellectual  aeqtiSsition  over  moral  fed- 
ing.  TIktc  is  no  tnitnnM  on  record  of  an  Ignorant  nuui.  who^ 
having  good  liiteriticinK,  and  suprciiio  power  to  rnforee  tlicm. 
ha*  not  done  fiir  more  evil  than  good.  Ami  whenever  the  in- 
tentions linre  l>tcn  very  t*grr,  slid  the  priwer  vtry  cilentive^ 
the  evil  hiu  been  enormouK.  But  if  you  con  diminish  the  iln- 
ocrltf  of  that  man.  If  yon  caa  oiix  *om«  Mof  with  hi*  mo* 
II— » 
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tlTCCi  700  «1U  likewlic  diminUb  the  e*U  wMdi  Iw  works. 
If  he  la  sdftth,  as  well  «s  ignorant,  it  will  often  tM)>prn  that 
JOu  RM7  pUjr  off  hU  Ticc  nipUnxt  hii  iKnorancc,  Bn<l.  hj  cxcit' 
In^  his  temn,  rMtrulii  hiH  inisriiivf.  If,  huwo-rr,  lio  hua  no 
f«ar,  if  he  li  entirely  uii.iclftih,  If  hU  snle  objeet  It  the  jcood 
of  others,  if  he  Ilu^^uF^  thnt  (>lijn.-t  with  entliuninsiii,  u[>un  a 
iHTge  lenlF.  ond  with  dUintcroited  icnl,  then  It  !■  thnt  foil 
have  110  elierk  U|i0[i  him;  you  have  uu  meaiu  of  preventing  the 
caluaiitics  which,  in  on  Ignorant  age,  an  l^nnrnnt  man  wiU  be 
tutv  to  Inflict." 

To  prove  this  ditcouragiiig  proposition,  hi>  cHv»  the 
ante  of  religious  pcrsccutoni,  who  are  not  bad  men, 
nor  barl-int>.-ntt<)nL-i]  ujcn,  but  only  ignorniit  of  the  na- 
ture of  truth,  and  of  the  conswjuenc^s  of  their  own 
actions.  It  witH  the  inmt  morn)  of  tlie  Roman  Em* 
perors,  Aurelius  and  Julian,  who  persectitcd  the 
Christinns  j  and  in  Spain,  **  the  Inquisitors  were  re- 
markuble  for  an  undvviMling  and  incorruptible  in- 
tegrity." 

Religious  persecution  is  the  greatest  evil  man  ever 
inflicl.t  on  innti ;  "  all  other  crimes  are  of  small  account  " 
compared  to  this.  It  is  intellectual,  and  not  moral, 
activity  which  has  ended  it.  The  practice  of  war  is  the 
next  great  evil,  and  in  diminiiihing  thnt,  the  morn]  feel- 
ings have  harl  no  share  at  all,  for  the  present  moral 
ideas  relatinff  to  war  were  "  as  well  understood  and 
a*  univerKnIly  (tdniilled  in  tiK:  niifUllc  nges,  when  there 
was  never  a  week  without  war,  as  they  are  now,  when 
war  is  deemed  a  rare  and  singular  ocourrcnoc."  It  it 
intell(H:tuiit,  and  not  moral,  actions  which  have  done 
this  great  work.  For  every  addition  to  knowledge  in- 
creases the  power  of  the  intellectual  clatx,  and  weakens 
the  military  cla^iii.  It  in  a  signJlicant  fact,  that  the 
recent  Continental  war  was  begun  by  Russia  and  Tur- 
key, tlie  two  niOKt  ImrliarouH  nations  in  Europe.'  Ttic 
tuilitary  predilections  of  Russia  arc  not  "  caused  by  a 
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low  state  of  morals,  or  by  a  dieiregard  of  religious  <)u- 
tica,"  but  by  ignorance;  for  hs  tlic  intellect  is  little 
cultivated,  the  military  cltuH  i^  Kuprtiiic,  unJ  all  ability 
u  utimntcd  by  a  military  standard.*  In  England, 
a  love  of  war,  as  a  nntioniil  tnslc,  is  utterly  extinct; 
this  result  has  not  come  from  moral  instinct  or  moral 
training,  but  from  tlic  cultivation  of  intellect,  and  the 
rise  of  educated  classes,  wlio  enntn>I  the  military.  As 
society  advances  the  ecclesiastical  spirit  and  the  military 
spirit  never  fail  to  decline.  Thus,  while  in  Greece  some 
^  the  most  celebrated  poets,  orators,  philoitophers,  and 
Ntntvemcn  were  also  warriors,  since  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury Europe  hjut  not  produced  ten  soldiers  who  were 
distinguished  either  ns  thinkent  or  writers.  "  Cnmi- 
well,  Washington,  and  Napoleon  are  perhaps  the  only 
first-rate  modem  warriont "  who  were  competent  to 
govern  a  Icing^lom  and  command  an  anny.t 

Thrc«  things  have  weakened  the  power  of  the  mili- 
tary class, —  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  the  discov- 
eries of  political  economy,  and  the  application  of  steam 
to  the  purposes  of  travei.  Wc  have  no  space  for  an 
analysis  of  his  argument  here. 

Hitherto  Mr.  Buckle's  remarks  have  been  general, 
and  belong  to  what  may  be  called  the  universal  part  of 
transcentlental  history;  but  in  Chapter  V  he  turns 
his  attention  more  especially  to  England.  He  selects 
this  as  a  typical  country, —  an  ini^taiilia  flagrans,— 
in  which  the  universal  laws  of  human  development  arc 
interfered  with  less  than  elsewhere,  and  where  for  some 

*  In  (ustninine  hts  luiertions  here,  Mr.  Bueklc  ihouTd  Inke 
comfort  ttnm  the.  smiirwhnt  rFlrbrnltil  )>reiimlil(^  of  our  Con- 
gTt»*  in  1816,  "  WlTcrras  war  cxiaU  by  the  act  of  Mexico," — 
riiF  lieinpi  the  lcs.<  Inlctlcrtiinl  power  of  the  two. 

f  His  eoiilTHHl  liFiv  of  MHTll)ortiu)(h  nnd  WcUlniiton  b  well 
put,  and  worth  remrmbering. 
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centiiriRi  the  people  Iiavc  not  htvn  iniidi  trotibled  by  the 
two  great  disturbing  forces,  the  authority  of  govcm- 
inv-nt  and  the  influence  of  foreigiirr*.  Kngliind  Iiai 
borrowcil  nothing  by  which  the  dcittinios  of  nation* 
are  permanently  altered,  and  affords  the  best  example 
of  the  nimiiiil  march  of  society,  and  the  unilistiirlwd 
operation  of  thoae  agencies  which  regulate  the  fortunes 
of  mankind. 

Gennany  and  the  United  States  are  not  typical 
countries,  like  England.  In  the  first,  the  philosophers 
are  at  the  head  of  the  civiUiwd  world,  but  tiic  people 
are  more  prejudiced,  ignorant,  supcrBtttioiis,  and  un- 
able to  guide  themselvcK,  than  the  peojile  of  Kngland 
or  France.  The  great  authors  write  books  for  each 
other,  not  for  the  people,  and  the  dull,  plodding  closf 
remains  uninfluenced  by  the  knowledge  of  the  great 
thinkers,  and  unchcercd  by  the  fire  of  their  genius.* 

"  In  Amcrlea  we  sre  n  civitUnOon  preciicly  Uic  rtverie  of 
thiK|  .  .  .  u  country  of  wlildi  it  liiis  bcpii  triil)-  mUI.  Ihst 
In  no  other  arc  there  no  few  men  of  great  lenriiinfr.  and  m> 
few  of  prcut  i^oruiice.  In  GcnnHM/  tlic  spcculiitit«  (-UmM 
and  the  jirntrtlcal  cinxtex  nrc  ultoKcthcr  dimnilnl:  in  Ainer- 
icii  tliey  lire  iiHogctlicr  frihed.  In  tlermanj'  nearly  every  year 
bfln)(»  forwnfd  new  dii.covcri«,  new  philosophies,  new  nieana 
by  whHi  tlic  lioundariet  nf  knimlnlire  iire  to  be  enlarged.  Id 
Ameriea  sueh  inquiries  are  ulmunl  entirely  ne);loct«l:  since  the 
time  of  JnnHllinn  l-'.dwurds  no  nrrnt  metnphy«icl«n  tins  ap- 
peared, little  atlentiun  hn.i  been  paid  to  iiliyiieol  Kclmec  j  I|i 
ami  with  tiic  sinitlc  exre|>llon  of  Jurlvpnidpiieo  scHrcely  any- 
thing liiii  lieen  done  for  tliose  vuit  siilijecls  on  which  tlic  Gcr- 
tamnt  nre  incessantly  Inlmiitiig.  The  stork  of  American  knowl- 
edge in  nniiili.  but  it  i»  sprend  Uirougb  nil  clnucs;  tlie  itoek  of 
Gcnnnn  knowlrdye  I*  Imniciise,  but  It  is  conHnnl  (o  one  cUus." 

Tl)c  progress  of  European  civilisation  depends  on 
the  occutnulation  and  ditttrihution  of  knowledge;  and 

•ThU  swnqilnjr  reiniirk  of  Mr.  Hiiekle  Is  founded  probiibly 
on  hk  iinpri:»ions  vf  Southern  Uermany.  It  Is  not  true  of 
Pniula  or  of  Saxony. 
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so  he  muHt  luko  a  country  in  which  knowk-dgo  !k  both 
normally  nccumutatcd  and  diffused.  These  condi- 
tions nrc  hftppily  united  in  En^^lnnd,  which  he  will 
portrny  n!i  the  centrnl  nm)  iKToic  figure  in  the  Imtoric 
g^up.  hut  sketch  in  the  other  nations  who  play  the 
Bpccial  find  subordinate  parts  in  this  ^i-at  drama  of 
civilinilinn.  Hr  will  ntndy  Gcriiwny  for  the  Inw*  of 
accumuliilion  of  knowledge,  America  for  those  of  its 
dilTusion;  France  for  the  political  form  of  the  pro- 
tective spirit,  Spain  for  i\n  roligious  form.  Thence 
he  will  induce  the  general  laws,  and  in  suhsequcnt  vol- 
umes of  the  history  itself  apply  them  deductively  to 
Kngliind. 

The  progress  of  a  nation  depends  partly  on  the 
method  its  thinkers  pursue  in  their  inv<iligation!>, 
whether  it  he  deductive  or  inductive.  The  Uermans 
favor  the  first,  the  Americans  the  last.  The  English 
thinkers  are  inductive,  the  Scotch  d«hietive:  —  Simiton, 
Stewart,  Ilutdilnson,  Adam  Smith,  Hume,  fVrguson, 
Mill,  all  pursue  the  deductive  method.  No  country 
possesses  (I  more  original  and  inquisitive  literature  than 
Scotland ;  but  in  none  equally  enlightened  does  so  much 
of  the  superstition  of  the  middle  ages  still  continue. 
There  is  hontilily  hetweeii  the  speculative  and  practical 
elniMtcit. 

By  religion  he  means  the  theological  idea*  and  the 
ritual  service,  by  literature  "  everything  which  is  writ- 
ten," and  by  government,  not  the  complex  of  instittf 
tions,  taws,  and  mtMlcn  of  adniiniKtration,  but  simply 
the  privilcgi'd  classes  who  rule  officially.  lie  says  s 
nation's  progresa  does  not  depend  on  its  religion,  litem- 
tuiv,  or  government.  This  proposition  he  defends  at 
length;  a  nation's  religion,  literature,  and  government 
are   only   effcctfi   of   H»   civilization,   not   aUo   causes 
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thereof;  no  prof;rtss!ve  country'  voluntarily  adopU  ft 
retrogri-THtivc  religion,  no  declining  country  nmeliorntcs 
iU  religion.  Savages  are  converted  to  Chriatianitj 
only  by  becoming  civilized.  A  religon  too  much  in 
adrunce  of  u  i>e«ple  cttn  do  no  preornt  Herviee,  but 
must  bide  its  time.  Thus  the  HebrewH  continually  re- 
lapsed from  tlic  monotheism  which  Mo§cs  taught. 
The  Komiins  with  rare  ciLcept ions  were  nn  ignorant  and 
barbarous  race,  ferociouiit  dixHoIute,  and  cruel ;  poly- 
theism was  their  natural  creed:  they  could  not  compre- 
hend the  sublime  and  admirable  doctrinvji  of  Christian- 
ity, and  after  that  seemed  to  have  carried  all  befcnv 
it.  and  received  the  homage  of  the  best  part  of  Europe, 
it  was  soon  found  that  nothing  wn*  n'nlly  effected. 
Superstition  but  took  a  new  form;  men  wonliip[>ed 
the  Virgin  Mary  instead  of  Cybele.  The  Catholic 
religion  is  to  Protestant  inin  what  the  dark  ages  are  to 
modem  times.  Acconlingly,  the  most  civiliiicd  coun- 
tries should  be  Protestant.  In  general,  it  is  no;  but 
Konictimcs  a  foreign  force  fixed  llic  religion  of  the  peo- 
ple, whioli  does  them  small  nenrice.  Thus  Scotland  and 
Sweden  are  Protestant  countries,  but  more  marked 
with  superstition,  intolerance,  and  bigotry  than  Catho- 
lic France.  The  French  have  a  religion  worse  tluin 
themselves ;  the  Scotch  have  one  better  than  them- 
selves; and  in  Imth  ca!t«i  the  clmnicleri»tics  of  the  peo- 
ple neutralize  those  of  their  creed,  and  the  national 
faith  is  altogether  inoperative. 

"Literature  in  itnelf  in  but  n  trifling  matter."  Its 
value  depends  on  its  communicating  real  knowledge, 
that  is,  an  acquaintance  with  physienl  and  mental  laws. 
To  look  upon  an  acquaintance  with  literature  as  one 
of  the  objects  of  education  is  to  make  the  end  stib- 
ordinate  to  the  means.     Hence  tlicrc  are  "  hi^y  edu- 
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catcd  mm,"  so  called,  whose  advance  in  knowledge  hu 
been  relarded  hy  tlie  ndivity  of  their  I'duaition. 
Thcj  are  burdened  with  prejudices,  which  their  read- 
ing onlj-  renders  more  inveterate;  for  literature  is  not 
only  full  of  wisdom  hut  of  uhiturditieH  nUo,  ko  tlx-  bene- 
fit of  literature  will  depend  on  the  skill  and  judgment 
with  which  books  rare  selected  and  studied.  Europe 
would  have  made  more  rapid  progre^  in  the  Hi;venth 
and  eighth  centuries  if  nil  knowledge  of  the  alphabet 
had  l)cen  lost.  For  tin-  nolile  work*  of  antiquity 
thereby  preserved  were  not  used  at  all,  and  letters 
helped  only  to  spread  the  superstitious  regard  men 
so  much  delighted  in  at  that  time. 

Government  is  still  less  the  ally  of  progressive  civil- 
xation;  for  "  no  gn-at  political  improvement,  no  great 
reform,  either  legislative  or  executive,  ha*  ever  been 
originated  in  any  country  by  its  rulers."  Able  think- 
ers find  out  the  nhii.'<c-'<,  devise  the  remedy,  convince 
and  persuade  the  people,  and  force  the  rulers  to  adopt 
the  improvement;  and  then  the  people  nre  expected 
to  admire  the  wUdom  of  the  rulem!  Tims,  the  repeal 
of  the  Corn  I.uw«  in  Kngland  was  not  the  work  of  the 
ministry  in  Parliament,  but  of  the  political  economists, 
who  proved  that  protective  restrictions  were  absurd; 
and  thiiK  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Lawa  became  a  mat- 
ter, not  of  party  or  of  expediency,  but  merely  of 
knowledge;  when  the  difftision  of  knowledge  reached 
a  certain  point  the  laws  muHt  fall.  Besides,  all  great 
reforms  consist  in  undoing  an  old  wrong,  not  in  en- 
acting n  new  right;  the  ti.'ndenry  of  modem  legislation 
is  to  restore  things  to  that  naturnl  channel  whence  pre- 
ceding legislation  turned  them  away.  The  ruling 
classes  have  interfered  so  much  with  the^  development 
of  tnojokind,  and  done  so  mucli  miscliitf,  that  it  is  won- 
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derful  dvitUtttion  could  ndvuncc  jit  nil.  In  Eng- 
land for  the  last  two  cciiluries  tiwy  had  less  power 
lh<m  clwwhcrc,  but  have  yet  dgne  Kuch  s  Rrcftt  nmount 
of  evil  a.s  forniH  n  mcluiiclmly  chuptcr  in  thv  IttKtory 
of  the  human  mind ;  excepting  certain  Uvta  necessar; 
to  preserve  order  nnd  prevent  crime,  ncwrlj-  nil  Iirk 
been  done  ami.is.  All  tlin  moAt  important  interests 
have  been  grievously  damaged  hy  the  rulers*  attempt 
to  (lid  them;  thus  the  effort  to  protect  tra<le  nearly 
ruined  trade  itself,  which  would  have  perished  had  it 
not  violated  the  law«  by  Kmuj;frlinj;.  Th«  economical 
cvilM  of  this  protective  system,  its  injuries  to  trade, 
are  surpassed  by  its  moral  evils,  the  increasing  of  crime. 
The  attempt  to  protect  rclif^on  increased  only 
hypocrisy  and  heresy, —  lie  might  have  added  cruelty 
and  atheism;  the  effort  to  keep  down  the  rate  of  intci^ 
est  on  money  hoM  always  raised  tliat  interest.  Still, 
more,  all  tlie  great  Christian  governments  have  made 
strenuous  efforts  to  destroy  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
and  prevent  men  from  expressing  their  tlmughls  in 
politics  and  religion,  the  most  important  of  all  sub- 
jects. Even  in  F.nglnnd  the  nilerx  tax  paper,  and 
make  the  very  thoughts  of  men  pay  toll. 

"II  H  truly  a  frijihtful  eon»!iler«tion  thdt  knowledge  is  to  hr 
hlndrrrd,  nnd  Ihot  tlie  proctwis  of  honfsl  labour,  of  patient 
Ifauuglit,  nnd  sotitrtlaiM  of  pnifniinil  tfiiliiR,  ore  li>  lie  dimin- 
Ubcd.  in  order  lliiit  a  liirg«  part  of  their  iciinly  enniinRii  may 
go  to  swcJl  Ihe  pomp  of  nn  Idlr  ond  Ifcnorant  eourl,  itiiriulrr 
to  Ihe  roprice  of  n  few  powerful  individunls,  nlid  too  nflm 
tupplf  liieiii  will)  the  mcan«  of  tumlnfi  nftnlnst  tlie  people  re- 
(Ourcea  whicli  tlie  prople  enllcd  into  eiiiilcDce." 

In  England  the  ruler«  have  less  power  than  ebe- 
where ;  and  tlie  progress  has  been  more  regular,  mor* 
rapid,  and  less  violent  and  bloody.  She  has  nhown 
the  world  "  that  one  main  condition  of  the  proeperitjr 
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of  B  people  is  this,  thRt  ita  riilerR  Hhnll  hitvc  verjr  little 
power,  nnd  exercise  tliut  little  very  sparingly," 

Su  the  growth  of  Europmn  civili£iition  is  not  due 
to  religion,  literature,  or  goveriiinent,  but  only  to  the 
progress  of  knowledge,  wbieh  depends  on  (he  nuinl>cr 
of  trutliH  known,  nnd  the  extent  to  which  they  are 
known, —  the  accumulation  and  diHtributioii  of  knowl- 
edge. 

In  Ctinpter  VI  Mr.  Buckle  treats  of  the  origin  of 
hictory,  and  the  state  of  historical  literature  during 
the  middle  ages.  In  this  history  of  history  he  finds 
that,  in  tlio  Inst  three  centuries,  historians  have  shown 
an  increasing  respect  for  man's  mind,  and  have  more 
Ihnri  ever  allended  to  the  eondition  of  the  people  and 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  His  sketch  of  the  progress 
of  history  from  the  oral  ballad,  up  through  all  ittagcs 
of  monkish  absurdity,  is  amusing  and  curious.  We 
must  pa>iH  it  by,  however,  to  speak  of  what  seems  more 
essential  to  the  understanding  of  his  positions. 

In  Chapter  VII  he  gives  an  outline  of  the  History 
of  the  Knglish  Inlullect,  from  thv  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  To  es- 
cape from  the  nielftncholy  condition  of  the  dark  and 
middle  agci,  there  niuKt  be  an  incretue  of  doubt. 
Knowledge  is  the  condition  of  progress,  doubt  of 
knowledg('.  Scepticism  is  "  bnrdiiess  of  belief,"  an 
increased  application  an<l  dllfusion  of  the  laws  of  evi- 
dence and  the  rules  of  reasoning.  "  In  physics,  it  is 
the  necessary  precursor  of  science;  in  polities,  of 
liberty ;  in  theology,  of  toleration," —  an<),  he  might 
have  added,  of  truth. 

"  Tu  sc«ptici»in  we  owe  tlml  spirit  of  inquiry'  wliirh.  during 
Die  Inst  two  ceiitiiriri,  lin.i  Riirrnucliril  on  riory  pm^ible  tub- 
Jcct,  baa   rcfonuecl  every   depurluieiit  of  pructical   and  »pecu< 
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Intinr  knowMgE,  hiu  wpnkcticd  the  nuUiofity  of  Ihe  privileged 
dn«M«,  mid  tliiis  pliicnl  libcrtj'  on  u  surer  foundation,  bat 
chaiti.ietl  the  dcipoliKm  of  prinoo,  liu  rnlrnincd  tile  ■rragaace 
of  nobIr»,  and  has  eveu  dlntlnished  iIk  ])rejudi<«a  of  the 
ckrgy." 

No  single  fact  hss  so  extensively  ftflTrctcd  the  dif- 
ferent nulidns  iLM  the  durntton,  amount,  and  dilfusion 
of  their  sctpticifims.  In  Spain,  hy  means  of  tJte  In- 
quisition, the  church  prevented  the  publication  of 
•ceptical  opinioni;;  there-  knowledge  And  civilikution  are 
stationary,  llut  H(vptici»n)  first  began  in  England  and 
Frwiice,  niid  was  most  widely  diffused ;  ami  tlierc  "  has 
nrixL'n  that  coiiittanlly  progrcwivc  knowledge  to  which 
these  two  great  nations  owe  their  prosperity," 

Mr.  Buckle  then  shows  the  growth  of  doubt  in 
Etighind,  and  m  itit  conftequcncr  the  increase  of  rc- 
ligiouH  toleration,  and  th<;  decline  of  the  old  cccleciasU- 
cal  spirit.  It  is  the  authority  of  the  secular  daasei 
which  has  forced  toleration  on  the  Christian  clergy. 
Elizfihi'lli  ut  flrst  hnlanced  the  CathoHen  and  Pro- 
testants, allowing  neither  party  tlie  preponderance;  in 
the  first  eleven  yenn;  of  her  reign  no  Roman  Catholic 
wtLs  put  to  deulh  for  religion,  mid  nfterwaFd.->,  though 
men  were  undoubtedly  executed  for  their  opinions,  yet 
none  dared  stjite  their  religion  ox  the  cause  of  their 
execution. 

Jewel's  Apology  was  written  in  1561;  Hooker's  Ec- 
clesiastical Polity  in  1594;  Chillingworth's  Religion 
of  ProtfstHiils  in  163":  each  is  typical  of  its  lime;  — 
in  Jewel,  eeclesia«liciil  authority  is  the  basis,  and 
reuKon  the  supcmtnicture;  in  Hooker,  reason  i»  the 
lidsis,  and  authority  the  supcrstnicture ;  while  with 
Chillingworth  authority  disappears,  and  "  the  whole 
fabric  of  religion  i.t  made  to  rest  upon  the  way  in 
which  the  unaided  reason  of  man  shall  interpret  the 
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decrees  of  an  omnipotcnl  God."  This  fundamental 
principle  w(us  ndoptnl  by  the  most  influential  writer* 
of  th«  Kcventeenth  ccntur_Vt  all  of  wliom  insisted  on  the 
authority  of  private  judgment.  The  ecclesiastical 
spirit  declined ;  able  men  devoted  tlicir  talents  to  science. 

"  Whnt  irsed  to  Iw  eonslilewd  tlic  mast  iniporUnt  of  sll  q«M- 
Hon«  U  now  nbanilonnl  to  tncn  who  mimic  tile  •eal  without 
pftifcstilog  the  iiiflitrnoc  of  those  rejilly  jrreiit  divines  whose 
varia  are  nmong  the  tclorici  of  our  cnrly  litcfnture."  "  The- 
olo^iral  Interesl*  hnvc  lonji  eensrd  )o  he  sii|)reHie,  atiil  Hie  «f- 
fairi  uf  nulioiis  are  no  lunger  rcgulatef)  oeeording  to  ceelui- 
Mtleitl  view*." 

Sir  Jame-i  Mackintosh  said,  that  unless  some  rmlii* 
tion,  HUKipicious  to  prieiilcrnft,  should  replungv  Eun^W 
in  ignorance,  "church-power  vill  certainly  not  survive 
the  nineecnlh  century." 

"  In  Enirlanil,  where  its  march  hns  been  more  rapid  thnn 
eliewhrrv',  this  rlinnj^re  h  \try  oliaerviihle.  In  nrry  oDier  de- 
partment we  linve  liud  a  scfles  of  (treat  nnd  powerful  thinkers, 
who  haie  done  honor  to  their  eonntry,  nnJ  linve  Ijecn  the  lul- 
mimtion  of  munkind.  But  for  more  thnn  a  erntiiry  we  lisvo 
nut  prmlueed  n  slnnk-  orlginiil  work  in  tlie  whole  field  of  con- 
tioversial  ttMology." 

For  more  than  a  century  no  valuable  addition  has 
been  made  to  that  immense  mass  of  divinity  which  con- 
tinually lorics  rwmething  of  its  interest  among  think- 
ing men.  Uotli  military  and  ecclesiastical  power  de- 
cline before  the  progress  of  civilization.* 

*  In  bit  (lunmlng  up  on  this  pohtt  the  author  gires  the  foi- 
lening  explnnntion  of  hin  use  of  tlte  ward  *tepUct*m.  "  Ry 
•eeplidsiB  t  merely  mean  liardnesi  of  belief, —  to  that  an  iii- 
crtiued  *rcplldsm  In  nn  tncrense<l  perception  «f  the  difficulty 
of  proving  asserlionfii  or,  iri  oUier  word*,  it  ig  an  inemscd 
HjipKcaKoii,  nnd  nn  tncrcruetl  dllFuslun.  of  the  rulei  of  rcnMHi- 
in((,  and  of  Die  laws  of  evldenee.  ThU  feeling  of  heHltallon, 
and  of  xuf^prndcd  Judi^ent.  has  in  every  department  of 
Ihougbl  been  tlic  invnrlable  prellinlnHiy  to  lill  llie  Intellectual 
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In  tlie  reign  of  James  I.  and  Charks  I.  great  at- 
temptii  were  nuult-  to  nnitorc  the  fnding  power  of  au- 
thority :  but  till?  <lcml  coiilil  not  lie  revived.  Even  the 
Puritttns  were  more  faiiaticnl  tlmn  superstitious. 

We  have  not  npner  to  exnmine  Mr.  Buckle'ii  pro- 
found investigation  into  the  reign  of  Charles  11,,  when 
60  severe  a  blow  was  struck  at  the  tyranny  of  the  church 
and  of  ttie  noble*.  In  thrive  fen*  yetin  cloHeiil  property 
was  made  amenable  to  Parliamentary  taxation ;  the 
clergy  were  forbid(ien  to  burn  a  heretic,  or  make  a  sus- 
pected person  criminate  himself  in  the  trial.  It  wtm 
fixed  that  all  money  bills  must  originate  with  the 
House  of  Common*;  tlmt  the  Peera  have  no  original 
jurisdiction,  only  appellate,  in  civil  cases.  Tlie  pre- 
rogatives of  purvryiuicc  and  pre-emption  were  abol- 
ished, and  the  king  cfiiild  not  vex  the  property  of  his 
subjects;  the  Habeas  ('orpiu  Act  made  their  penmns 
also  secure;  general  impeachments  fell  to  the  ground, 
and  the  liberty  of  the  prcKs  became  n  fixed  fnct ;  the 
feudal  incidents  which  the  Norninn  eonqueroRn  had  im- 
posed, military  tenures,  wardships,  fines  for  alienation, 
forfeiture  for  niarriiigc  by  rcRNon  of  tenure,  aids,  bora- 
Ages,  escuages,  primer-seisins,  and  other  niiKcbicvoui! 
■ubtilties,  all  went  to  common  ruin.  This  was  done  in 
the  age  of  Charles  II.:  the  king  was  incompetent,  the 
court  profligate,  the  ministers  venal, —  nil  thcMC  in  the 
pay  of  France ;  there  were  unprecedented  insults  from 

rovelattcint  Ibrou^ch  which  the  hiimnn  mind  hu  poHcdi  and 
without  it  liirn:  could  lie  nu  pru^resA,  no  chnnge,  no  dvUta*- 
lion.  In  phvKlcfi  It  U  the  ncccssniy  prcciirsof  of  sciencri  in 
politics,  of  liberty  t  in  llicrjlopiy,  of  liik-rntion.  These  nre  the 
thrpT  IciidinK  formB  of  socptlcljim;  It  i»  thrrrforr  ctfar  tlutl  in 
Tclifpoii  tlie  ^C(r|itle  tilecn  a  mtildJc  course  bctueeii  Dtlicixm  and 
orthodoxy,  rrjcrtinit  l>olh  cxttctDcs,  because  he  sees  tliat  both 
arc  itieii}Hible  of  proof." 
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sbroiid,  fri<(|iiciit  conspirMcieii  at  home,  a  great  fire  itiid 

u  grrut  {>lnguc  in  l^ndoiil 

"  How  roiilil  si>  wonderful  n  progress  be  mncle  in  Ihe  face 
of  Uieie  unparuUeled  iliim.ileri^  TlirM  urc  qurj>tlonH  whl<-h  our 
polltirnl  ratnp!ler<<  arc  iirmltlc  to  nncucr.  bcrauic  the)'  look 
too  Diufli  at  tlie  pociiliaritiu  of  tiidividuuU,  tux)  too  little  nt 
Um;  temper  of  Uic  age  in  uhlrli  tliosc  IndlTlduoLi  live.  SucI) 
writers  do  not  pcrctJrc  thnt  the  histori'  of  eftrry  elviliieit  coun- 
(«y  is  tJic  history  of  Its  IcitcllcctuHl  dcvrlopnicnt,  which  Iciiip. 
rtatevmcn.  ami  lc)tislator!i  lire  more  lilcely  to  returd  tlion  to 
hiaten;  because,  hoivewr  greiil  their  pnucr  iniiy  he,  thcj-  at*, 
at  bert,  the  aeeidentiil  nnd  IniulScient  rcpresentativM  of  tlie 
cplrlt  of  Ihdr  time,  ond  heniiise,  so  fur  from  heing  able  to 
regulate  Hie  tnorrnieiit.-i  of  the  nntional  oilnd.  they  themselves 
form  the  sniatltsl  part  of  it,  nntl,  iti  n  griicrttl  view  of  the 
progress  of  ninii  nrc  only  to  he  regnnled  ax  the  puppets  who 
rtnil  nnd  frel  their  hour  upon  a  little  stiiget  while  l>cj'ond 
tlmn,  nnd  on  every  wde  of  them,  ore  forming  opinions  and 
pnneiple-1  which  Uiej-  eon  »enprrly  pertclve,  hut  by  which,  AloDe> 
the  whole  course  of  liumon  sIFairii  ti  ultimately  governed." 

Kvcn  the  vices  of  the  rulers  served  the  people**  cause. 

"All  clnue«  of  men  »oon  Icnrned  to  despise  a  king  wlio  tras 
a  drtmlcnriJ,  a  liherliiie,  uiid  u  liypocritet  and  who,  in  point  of 
honor,  vns  unworthy  to  enter  the  prctcnco  of  the  meanest  of 
ki»  tubjects." 

Hii  reckless  debauclieries  made  him  abhor  all  re- 
straint, and  to  ili*!ikc  the  clericnl  cliis«,  whose  profes- 
sion at  least  presupposes  more  than  ordinary  purity. 
From  the  love  of  vicious  indulgence,  he  disliked  the 
dergv;  »n<l  he  conferred  the  highest  digniti<«  of  the 
church  on  feeble  or  insincere  men,  who  could  not  defend 
what  they  milly  believed,  or  ciid  not  believe  what  they 
really  professed.  Such  were  Juxon,  Shel<lou,  and 
Sancroft,  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  nnd  Frewcn, 
Stcarn,  and  Dolben,  Archbishops  of  York.  But 
Jeremy  Taylor,  who  married  the  king's  illegitimate 
sister,  duuf^htcr  of  Joannn  Bridges,  and  Barrow,  both 
men  of  great  talents  and  unspotted  virtue,  were  treated 
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with  neglect.  In  conec-qucncc  of  this  filling  gnaX 
ecclesiastical  offices  with  littli',  and  sotnetimeii  wicked 
men,  and  banishing  the  noble  men  to  obscure  positions, 
the  power  of  the  church  continued  to  decline,  and  re- 
ligious liberty  to  increaiie.  The  clergy  attempted  to 
retrieve  their  power,  by  reviving  the  doctrine  of  passive 
obedience  and  divine  rght;  but  this  only  increased  tbc 
opposition  of  the  people.  The  Anglican  clergy  were 
friendly  to  James  II.  before  he  came  to  the  crown, 
uxing  all  their  Ktrcngtb  to  defeat  the  bill  which  ex- 
cluded him  from  the  HuccesHiun.  They  rejoiced  in  hia 
elevation.  They  sustained  him  while  he  persecuted  tbc 
dtxHcntent,  but  when  lie  i^tued  his  DeclurMtion  of  In- 
dulgence, which  nulliRed  tlie  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts,  the  established  clergy  broke  from  bim,  and  dis- 
solved thin  "  conspiracy  between  the  crown  and  the 
church."  They  looked  on,  in  silence,  while  the  king 
proposed  to  turn  a  free  government  into  a  despotism. 
They  saw  Jeffreys  and  Kirkc  torture  their  fellow-sub- 
jects, the  jails  crowded,  the  HcafToldH  running  with 
bloufl.  'ITiey  were  well  pleased  that  Uaxter  should  be 
thrown  into  prison,  and  llowc  driven  into  exile.  Tln-y 
insisted  on  passive  obedience  to  a  Lard's  Anointed, 
l>ecauae  these  victims  opposed  the  church.  But  when 
James  attempted  to  protect  men  huiitile  to  their  church, 
the  guardians  of  the  temple  flew  to  arms.  They  re- 
fused to  obey  the  order,  unite*!  with  the  dissenters,  and 
overturned  the  throne.  The  only  time  when  llie  church 
made  war  upon  the  throne  was  when  the  crown  declared 
ita  intention  of  tolerating,  and  in  some  degree  of  pro- 
tecting, the  rival  religions  of  the  land.  When  JameR 
subsequently  promiiied  to  favor  their  order,  they  re> 
pented  of  their  work.  They  opposed  Willinm,  "  that 
great  man,  who,  without  striking  a  blow,  saved  Uie 
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country  from  the  slavery  with  which  it  whh  thrcaicnecl." 
They  continued  to  intrigue  for  the  restoration  of  the 
dclhroiKil  tyrant,  bcciiiue  his  succpsNor  wiis  the  friend 
of  religiouH  lihcrty.  The  power  of  the  Church  con- 
tinued to  dechne. 

"  Under  two  of  the  mint  remnrkablc  nicn  of  the  d([hteeoth 
eCBtury,  Whitfield,  the  (int  of  tlieologirnl  orators,  mul  Wc*ky, 
Uie  lirtt  of  tlirologiral  italpsniMi,  there  wns  orffiinizn]  a  gnai 
*fxt«m  of  r«^tI|(lon.  thnt  Itorc  the  uniiK  rviatinn  to  the  Ctiiirrh  of 
En^nnd  Hint  the  Chiiri'h  uf  KiiKtniiil  l>r>rc  lu  Ihc  Church  of 
Itamfe"  "■  In  Uic  ci([ht<TTith  century  the  WfsIryMiis  were  to  tlie 
Blihopi  what  in  tJie  aixtecnth  ceutur}-  the  Itefonnera  were  to 
Ibe  Popct." 

But  after  the  death  of  their  great  leaders  the 
MelhudUtfi  produced  no  nmn  of  orip;inul  genius,  «nd 
since  Adftm  <'lurke  none  of  their  scholars  lias  had  a 
European  reputation.  In  the  time  of  William  the  dia- 
KentiTB  were  ewtimuted  ax  about  one  twenty-third  part 
of  the  population;  in  1786  they  were  one-fourtli;  in 
1851  they  were  two-fifths  of  the  whole. 

The  advance  of  the  McejittonI  fjiirit,  and  tlio  triumph 
of  religious  liberty,  are  shown  by  yet  otlier  things, 
—  the  separation  of  theology  from  morals  and  poli- 
lica.  Tile  one  wrb  effected  lute  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, the  otJier  before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth; 
and  both  were  begun  by  the  clergy  themselves.  Cum- 
berland would  construct  a  system  of  morals  independent 
of  theology;  Warhurton  taught  that,  in  dealing  with 
religion,  the  state  must  look  to  expediency,  not  revela- 
tion; Hume,  Paley,  Bcntham,  and  Mill  have  carried 
their  doctrines  much  further.  The  ("atholien  are  al- 
ready admitted  to  Parliament,  the  Jews  will  soon  be 
there.  'I'he  power  of  clerictd  oppression  was  still 
further  weakened  by  the  great  Arinn  eontrovcny, 
"  rashly  inxtigatetl  by   Hliiston,  Clarke,  and  Water- 
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bind,"  bj  tlie  Bangoriap  controversy,  by  Blackburne's 
work  on  the  ronfc»sionnI,  the  fli«piitc  on  mirnclfs,  the 
exposure  of  thv  gnitut  alminlitk'S  of  tlic  Fathers,  the 
stutcmentA  of  Gibbon  relative  to  the  spread  of 
Chriittianily, — "  iinportnnt  iind  unrefuted," —  the  "  de- 
cisive controversy  betweoii  l'or»on  and  Travis  respeel- 
ing  thp  text  of  the  heavenly  witnesses,"  and  the  *'  dis- 
coveriL-s  of  geologi«tn,  in  which  not  only  was  the  fidelity 
of  the  Mosaic  cosmogony  impugned,  but  its  accuracy 
wan  »hown  to  be  ini]n)ssiblc'." 

This  spirit  of  inquiry  reached  clusiiies  hitherto  shut 
out  from  education.  In  the  eigliteenth  century,  for 
llic  (trst  lime,  Mboolit  wt-rr  esliibliHlied  for  the  lower 
classes  on  the  only  day  they  had  time  to  attend  them, 
and  newspapers  on  the  only  day  they  had  time  to  read 
thi'in^  tirt'iilnliiig  librariosi  lirnt  appeared  in  England; 
printing  began  to  be  established  in  tlic  country  towns, 
'llien,  too,  for  the  first  time,  wer«  efforts  made  to 
popularise  the  .icicnceit;  literary  reviews  began  llicn; 
book-clubs,  debating-societies  among  tradesmen,  date 
from  the  same  period.  It  was  not  till  1769  that  tlie 
lirst  public  meitiiig  aHsemblt^d  in  England  where  an 
attempt  was  made  to  enlighten  Englishmen  respecting 
their  political  rights.*  Then  the  proceedings  of  the 
courU  of  law  and  parliament  were  published,  and  poli- 
tical newspapers  arose.  The  great  political  doctrines 
that  persons,  nut  land  or  other  property,  should  be 
reprc»(-nt4-d,  was  then  promulgated,  and  the  people  for 
the  first  time  were  called  on  to  decide  the  great  qucs- 
tion£  of  religion,  which  they  were  not  consulted  on 
before.!     The   word   "  independence,"    in   its   modern 

*  For  the  author  ovcHimIu  (Im  potltleal  preaehEng  af  the 
Purltnim. 

t  Put  tlie  author  overlooks  the  thoolagical  prescbiag  of  Uw 
Puritans. 
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Jiccvptntioii,  docs  not  ocrur  till  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  n'litiiry.  Authors  hcgnn  to  write  in  > 
Uglitcr  and  simpler  ulyk,  which  at)  men  could  untler- 
stand.  Literary  men  found  a  wider  public,  and  were 
no  longer  dependents  on  the  caprices  of  the  privilegrd 
class. 

Our  author  then  traces  the  reaction  against  this 
xpirit  of  civili/jttion,  and  tliinks  it  fortunate  that, 
after  the  deaUi  of  Anne, —  a  weak  and  silly  woman, 
—  the  throne  was  long  Blled  by  the  two  Georges, 
**  aliens  in  manners  and  in  country,  one  of  whom  spoke 
our  language  hut  Indifferently,  and  the  other  not  at 
all,"  "  and  both  profoundly  ignorant  of  tlie  people 
they  undertook  to  gipvern,"  The  crown  nnd  the  clergy 
could  not  work  together  to  resist  the  progress  of  man- 
kind. But  the  reactionary  movement  was  greatly 
aided  by  the  character  of  George  III,;  despotic  and 
superstitious,  he  sought  to  extend  the  prerogative  and 
etrcngthcn  the  church.  Here  is  the  picture  of  that 
monarch,  nucli  as  our  fathers  looking  across  tlie  ocean 
saw  him. 

"  Every  lIIwrRl  icntlmcnt,  cvcrythlnit  DpprnnehinK  to  reform, 
naj*!  even  Uie  mere  iiieiitioii  of  hiqiiir}',  was  lui  alxiniinstiiJii  in 
the  ej'ci  of  that  nnrmu-  nnd  ixnornnt  prinee.  Without  knuwl- 
edfir,  wllhout  iHste,  without  even  u  |i:tiiii|>»e  of  one  al  the  »el- 
cnen  or  a  fcdinK  fur  one  of  the  line  arts,  education  hod  done 
nothing  to  enlnrjic  a  luliiil  whieh  iisttirc  hud  more  thnn  )i»uallf 
conlrncled.  Totnlly  ignorant  of  the  histciry  and  ruwurces  of 
fnrcl^i  eouiitrlrtj,  nnd  biircly  knowlni;  tliolr  )i:cogr«phlca]  pMi- 
tio(i.  hla  infuroiutlon  wub  scarcely  more  cxlcruivr  respecting 
tlie  people  over  uhnin  lie  whn  called  to  rule.  In  tluit  iminaiise 
roasi  of  evidence  now  extant,  and  which  coiuUta  of  every  dc- 
Krlptlon  of  privnTe  eorn^piMidctice,  records  of  private  con- 
versation and  of  public  acts,  llierc  Li  not  to  be  found  the  Rlijtlit- 
«»t  proof  that  he  knew  nnj  one  of  tho«c  numerous  thinp  which 
the  governor  of  a  country'  ought  tn  know;  or.  Indeed,  that  he 
wa*  Mquaintrd  with  n  nlngle  duty  of  hii  position,  rtoepl  that 
man  mechanioJ  routiue  of  ordinary  biuLoca^  wblcb  mldtt 
II— S6 
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have  been  cfTocted  by  the  ioKttt  derk  In  tbc  nuonert  odBce  In 
hl«  blngtlon." 

During  the  Kixty  yi'nn<  of  tils  reign  Pitt  wa*  the 
only  great  man  lie  witlinglj*  admitted  to  his  councils; 
and  tic  must  forget  the  lessons  of  his  illustrious  faitlicr, 
and  pvrsciMito  hix  pnrty  to  dciitli.  Cic-orgr  III.  looked 
on  slavery  aa  a  good  old  custom,  and  Pitt  dared  not 
oppose  it.  The  king  hated  the  Frrncfa,  and  Pitt 
plungi-d  ttif  nationN  in  a  ncedlcsc,  wickvd,  and  cottly 
war.  He  corrupted  the  House  of  Lords  by  filling  it 
vith  country  gentlemen  remarknhle  for  nothing  but 
health,  and  lawyers  who  rotte  to  olTio-  ehiefly  through 
the  7cal  with  which  they  favored  the  king  and  re- 
prtusfd  the  people. 

Mr.  Buckle  gives  a  nice  and  diRcrirainating  account 
of  Burke,  "  one  of  the  greatest  men  and  the  greatest 
thinkers  who  has  ever  devoted  himself  to  the  practice 
of  Knglish  i>(>Iitie»."  We  have  sei-n  no  picture  no 
just  of  this  great  man  when  sane,  and  also  when  ntad- 
ncss  had  made  him  the  most  dangerous  of  lunatics. 
But  we  muttt  puss  it  hy,  and  also  his  account  of  tlie 
American  Revolution,  and  the  reaction  in  Kngland  oc- 
casiuncd  by  the  troubles  in  Prance. 

Cliupter  Vni  relates  the  lii.story  of  the  French  in- 
tellect from  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  It  U  one  of  the  ino«t  leamcdi 
original,  and  in^ttructive  rhnptors  in  the  book.  Great 
events  pass  before  us,  and  also  great  men, —  Henry  IV., 
Montaigne,  Richelieu,  Dc-Kcartes,  and  their  famous 
contemporariei.     Hut  we  have  no  time  to  look  at  them. 

Chapter  IX  is  devoted  to  the  "  History  of  the  Pro- 
tective Spirit  and  Comparison  of  it  in  France  and 
Eiiglniid."  We  must  submit  a  short  analysts  of  iU 
contents. 
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Modem  civilization  began  to  dawn  in  the  tenth  and 
elevcntli  ttntiiricji;   in    Uic  twt-lftli  it   hud  reached   all 
the  nations  now  civilized.     The  pcopk-  began  to  reix'l 
Rgninst  the  clergy,  who  had  once  protected  them  against 
the   military    ruler*.     This    in    the   utarting-point   of 
modem    civilization.     Then    the    clergy    began    syn- 
B   tematically  t>  punish  men  for  heresy :  inquisitions,  tor- 
^Ltoring,  burnii  .y,  snd  the  hke,  became  general.     Then 
^rb^an  an  unci  ming  ntnigglu  between  the  advocutes  of 
■   inquiry   and   I  ie   advocates   of   tradition.     Tlien   the 
H    feudal  syotcm     egan,  snd  set  the  exsmple  of  a  Iitrge 
W    public  polity  in  which  the  clerical  body  m  nucIi  had 
no  place.     Accordingly  there  came  a  struggle  between 
feudality  and  the  church.     European  aristocnicy  be- 
gan, and  in  the  orgnniziition  of  *ocicty  took  the  place 
of  the  chuivh.     William  the  Conqueror  brought  feu- 
jdalim  to  England,  but  miulc  eiich  vtunal  de]K-iidi-nt  on 
' Hie  king,  not  merely  ou  hii*  feudal  superior;  while  in 
France  the  great  lords  and  their  vasaalii  were  inde- 
pendent of  the  king.     Hence  iirwc  the  great.  dilFer- 
en<v  between  the  Englinh  and  French  ariKtocracy.     The 
former,  being  too  fetble  to  rcsiitt  tlie  king,  allied  them- 
selves with  the  people  to  uphold  their  eoiiimon  right 
again.it  the  king;  the  people  acquired  a  tone  of  inde- 
pendence and  lofty   hearing  with  the  habits  of  self- 
gOTcmment,  and  founded  their  grent  civil  and  pohtical 
institution;*.     In   France  the  great   lordtt  reHisted   the 
people.     Hence,  when  the  feudal  system  declined  in  the 
foiuicenth  century,  in  one  country  the  French  king 
took  the  authority,  and  power  became  mure  and  more 
centralized,  while  the  English  people  took  it  in  the 
other,     and     power     hecJiiiie     progressively     diffused. 
When  evil  ilnytt  net  !n,  ant)  the  invaKioiw  of  di->potiMn 
have  begun,  liberty  will  be  retained,  not  by  those  who 
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show  tlie  oldt-xt  (Iwils  itn<I  l«ngrnt  clinrUTS,  but  by  tho« 
most  inured  to  iiidepecKtcncc,  and  most  regardless  of 
thtit  inKidious  protection  vhich  the  upper  rliutics  throw 
arounil  them.  Men  ran  never  be  free  iink-sfl  Xiivy  nre 
cduaitcd  to  frecdtmi,  and  that  training  is  by  institu- 
tions, not  bookx, —  by  edf 'discipline,  nclf-relinncN;,  self- 
government. 

Tlti-  protective  spirit  was  strong  enough  in  France 
to  resist  the  Ri-forintition,  and  prM<rr^'4.'  to  tin-  clergy 
the  forms  of  this  ancient  supremacy:  in  England  it 
was  oupwi'd  by  the  great  noble*, —  «lto  are  to  politioJ 
what  the  ]inests  weri-  to  religion, —  but  carried  by  the 
people.  At  tlie  accession  of  Eliicabctli  there  was  an 
intimate  connection  iK'twecn  the  KngliAb  noblci  and  the 
Catholic  clergy ;  she  therefore  must  choos«  her  ministers 
from  the  couuiioners,  hence  came  the  two  Bacons,  the 
two  Cecil)*,  Knollys,  Sadler,  Smith,  Thrugmorton,  and 
Walsingbain, —  the  most  eminent  ^tatexnicn  and 
diplomatists  of  her  reign.  The  Pope  taunted  her  with 
excluding  the  niioient  nubility  mid  rnining  obscure  peo- 
ple to  lionor;  the  reliellioti  of  156!)  ww  thv  rising  of 
the  great  families  of  the  North  against  "  the  upstart 
and  plebeian  ndniinistratiun  of  the  quKn."  At  first 
Jauies  and  Charles  tried  to  revive  the  power  of  the 
two  great  protective  classes,  the  nobles  and  the  clergy; 
but  tliey  couid  not  execute  their  michicvoiis  pbins,  for 
there  arose  what  Clarendon  calle<l  "  the  niont  pro- 
digious, the  boldest  rebellion  lliat  any  age  or  country 
ever  brought  forth."  This  wajt  an  outbreak  of  the 
dt-mocratic  .spirit,  the  political  form  of  a  movement  of 
which  the  Reformation  was  the  religious  form. 

In  Chapter  X  Mr.  Buckle  makes  a  comparison  be- 
twocn   the   English    Rebellion   and    the   contemporary  i 
Fronde,  and  shows  that  ttic  energy  of  the  protectivt 
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spirit  in  France  caused  the  failure  of  the  Inttor.  In 
Friitioc  the  pvoplc,  not  iicciistoincd  to  self -government, 
intrusted  the  conduct  of  this  rebellion  to  f^riat  noble- 
men; in  Eni^lnnd  tliev  took  the  matter  into  their  own 
hands,  and  carried  it  through. 

Chnptcrv  XI  and  XII  treat  of  the  nf^e  of  I^uis 
XIV  and  hiti  suece-isor,  of  the  protective  spirit  ap- 
plied to  literature,  of  the  conseqnenee!«  of  the  alliance 
JMtween  ihe  intellt^ual  am)  the  governing  cla^sea,  of 
the  reaction  against  this  spirit,  and  of  the  distant 
prepa rut  ions  for  llie  Frcneh  Revolution,  Both  elmp- 
tera  are  well  studied,  rich  in  learning,  in  critical  judg- 
ment on  men  and  ttiingK,  nnd  full  of  original  opinions. 
No  writer,  we  think,  has  given  so  just  an  account  of 
the  good  and  ill  of  Louis  X IV,  and  »urel_v  none  of  the 
progrcK!*  of  the  French  mind  during  that  period.  We 
are  compelled  to  pass  them  over.  No  m«n  has  given 
so  careful  and  exact  an  account  of  the  character  of 
Voltaire,  and  the  good  services  he  rendered  to  the 
irorld. 

In  Chapters  XIII  and  XIV  Mr.  Buckle  diHcassa 
the  historical  literature  of  France  from  the  end  of  the 
(ixteenth  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  ecnlury.  and 
the  proximate  causes  of  the  French  Itevolution  after 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  They  are 
leiirned,  exact,  nnd  profound.  But  we  havi;  no  space 
for  an  analysis. 

The  plan  of  Mr.  Buckle'*  book  is  quite  faulty,  both 
confuted  unri  defective.  \Vlien  he  began  to  print,  we 
doubt  if  he  knew  exactly  what  he  would  do.  At  first 
he  appears  to  intend  writing  a  Universal  Hiittory  of 
Civilization:  he  lays  down  his  rules  accordingly,  nnd 
beginis  his  work.  But  finding  at  length  the  difficulties 
greater  than  he  imagined,  he  says  he  has  abandom-d 
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his  original  echprnt,  and  reluctantly  dctertninrd  to 
•  rile,  mil  the  liistorv  of  the  civiliziiliori  of  miiiiklnd, 
but  thttt  of  a  single  country* ;  and  accordingly  selects 
England  as  the  best  type  of  noniint  developments. 

He  1ms  HO  pn-fiice  iir  KpM-'inl  iiitrfMlnctinn  to  tins 
volume.  He  doeti  not,  at  the  out§ct,  tell  hia  readers 
what  lie  intends  to  do,  on  the  wlioli',  nod  Iiow  many  vol- 
unx-K  lit-  di'HigoA  tu  rc-giili-  (hem  witli;  and  then  dis- 
tribute the  work  into  its  several  parts,  aiid  lay  before 
us  ft  plan  of  the  enti-rtuinnicnt,  with  a  hill  of  fare, 
showing  what  we  are  to  feast  upon,  and  when  each  spe- 
cial dii<!h  is  to  nppcnr.  In  vuriouH  parts  of  the  volume 
lie  hints  at  bin  plan,  rather  vaguely  intimating  what 
he  intends  to  do.  Thus  the  introduction  ts  scattered 
piecemeal  throughout  a  volume  of  nearly  a  thousand 
pages. 

On  his  title  the  book  is  called  "  History  of  Civiliza- 
tion in  England,"  but  the  "  running-title,"  at  the  head 
of  each  page,  is  "  General  Introduction,"  of  which  it 
Eeems  this  volume  is  but  a  pnrt, — ^one  or  two  more  on 
tile  same  preliminary  theme  being  liJntcd  at.  Only  tlie 
first  six  chapters  arc,  properly  speaking.  Introductory 
to  the  History  of  Civilisation;  (he  rent  are  the  netual 
History  of  Civilization  in  England  and  France. 

The  volume  is  divided  only  into  chaptvnt,  not  also 
into  bookK,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  chapters  is 
not  very  good ;  so  the  author  is  often  forced  to  repeat 
what  had  been  suffiriently  said  before.  An  the  work 
ia  not  completed,  perhaps  it  would  be  excessive  to  ask 
for  an  index,— such  «a  generous  Mr.  Macnulay  so 
kindly  throws  in  with  his  magnifin^nt  composition;  hut 
we  think  the  reader  of  so  big  u  book  has  a  right  to 
clsim  A  copious  table  of  contents  at  the  beginning,  nnd 
s  descriptive  "  heading  "  on  each  of  the  nine  or  ten 
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hundred  pn^ca.  But  Mr.  Buckle  gives  uh  neither  tlie 
one  nor  the  «Uut.  Beside*,  tlie  titles  of  the  chapters 
do  not  alwav*  sutficientljt'  indicstc  tlie  contents. 

But  these  faults  can  be  eaitilj  corrected  in  the  next 
edition,  which  is  Burc  to  be  called  for  when  the  public 
recovers  from  tliiit  priinfiil  hut  hnilinj;  panic.  We 
would  modestly  hint  to  the  author  the  following  scheme 
tor  hi.1  griind  work. 

A  Preface,  setting  forth  the  [>ur]io>ie  of  the  work 
and  its  probable  extent.  The  volume  itself  might  thus 
be  diviiled  into  Books  und  Ch/ipters,  Book  I.  Tranx- 
ccndcntal  History,  Chap.  I,  Kesources  ami  Purposes 
of  the  Historian:  Chap.  II.  Regularity  of  Human 
Actions,  and  the  ('luisi-i  thereof;  <'l>uj>.  HI,  Influence 
of  Physical  Forces  on  the  Development  of  ^lan,  on 
the  Organir.iition  of  Society  and  the  Chiirader  of  In- 
dividuals; ('imp,  IV.  Kxamination  of  the  Metaphys- 
ical Method  of  Investigating  the  Spiritual  FwcultieK 
of  Man ;  Chap.  V.  CoinpariKon  of  the  Power  of  tlie 
Moral  and  Intellw-tunl  Faculties, —  their  relative  In- 
fluence on  the  CiviliicatioM  of  Mankind;  <'lmp.  VI.  The 
Effect  of  Religion,  Literature,  and  Government  on 
that  ('ivilixation. 

Book  II.  Origin  of  Hi«toric<d  Literature  in  general, 
and  its  Progrcstitive  Development  in  Europe,  from  the 
Decline  of  the  Classic  Nations  to  the  end  of  tlie  Middle 
Ages. 

Book  III.  Outline  of  the  Intellectual  History  of  the 
English,  from  the  end  of  tlw  Middle  Ages  till  the  end 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

Book  IV.  Intellectual  and  Moral  History  of  the 
French,  from  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  end 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  C'liap.  I.  General  Out- 
line thereof,  till  the  Accession  of  I..ouis  XIV.;  Chap. 
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n.  Gcnvrnl  History  of  l]ic  Protective  Spirit,  and  n 
Comparison  of  itii  Special  Klfocts  in  France  luul  V.ng- 
laod ;  Gtftp.  III.  Comparison  bctn^ccn  tlic  French  and 
Engli.'tli  Ri'bcllioiis  of  llic  Scvcntocnili  Ontury;  Chnp. 
IV.  Reign  of  Louis  XIV,—  Effect  of  the  Protective 
Spirit  on  Literature,  and  of  (lie  coiwequent  Union  of 
the  Intellectual  and  the  Governing  Clames;  Chap.  V. 
Reaction  against  the  Protective  Spirit, —  Remote 
Prepanition  for  the  French  Revolution;  Chap.  VL 
Progressive  Developments  of  Ili^itorteal  Literature  in 
France,  froin  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ageii  to  the  end 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century;  Chap.  VII.  Proximate 
Causes  of  the  French  Revolution,  after  the  middle  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century. 

We  do  not  say  this  is  the  best  potsible  arrangement 
o£  the  vahiitble  matter  which  Mr.  Buckle  spreads  out 
before  us,  but  one  better  than  the  present;  and  likely 
to  save  some  confusion,  and  to  spare  both  writer  and 
reader  some  repetitions  which  now  embarrass  the  de- 
velopment of  his  great  thoughts. 

There  is  a  little  confusion  in  his  use  of  terms.  Thus 
he  uses  the  word  law  when  he  means  force,  power,  or 
Kvva  a  special  human  faculty.  We  take  it,  a  law 
is  not  a  force  (or  power),  hut  the  constant  mode  of 
operation  in  which  that  force  acts:  it  is  the  manner 
of  a  cause,  not  the  cause  of  a  manner.  He  often 
speaks  of  the  progress  of  mankind  or  a  nation,  but 
does  not  tell  what  it  consists  in.  Speaking  generally, 
we  suppose  the  progress  of  mankind  may  be  stimroed 
up  in  these  three  things: —  1.  The  development  of 
man's  natural  fncultiea.  S.  The  consequent  acquisi- 
tion of  power  over  the  material  world.  S.  The  or- 
ganization of  men  into  .imnll  or  large  companies  hav- 
ing corporate  unity  of  action  for  Uic  social  whole,  and 
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individuaJ  freedom  for  tlic  pcrsomil  )iitrts.  It  would 
be  «n  improvciiiciit  if  the  iiullior  would  favor  iw  with 
a  definition  of  Civiliiuition,  which  might  jiropcrl^y  be 
miidf  in  the  Preface. 

Tht  Hulhur'.i  sl^lc  is  cimr  iind  distinct,  not  ambi- 
tious or  ornamented.  We  often  pause  to  admire  n 
grcnt  tliought,  a  wide  and  felicitous  generalization,  or 
a  nice  account  of  aume  special  detail,  nny,  to  qticstion 
the  truth  of  a  statement  of  fact,  or  of  a  philosophic  in- 
duction; wr  never  ntop  to  puzzle  over  a  difficult  sen- 
tence. Now  and  then  he  rises  to  eloquencv,^  the 
cicvfttion  of  his  hinguage  cimiing  from  h  moral,  rtnd 
not  a  merely  intellectual  cause.  We  do  not  always 
agree  with  the  argument,  but  rciiicmber  no  instance 
in  which  he  uses  «  sojihiwn,  or  praclicit*  any  trick  on 
the  raind  or  emotions  of  his  readers:  he  never  throws 
dust  in  their  eyes.  Somctimcn  the  evidence  he  offers  a 
obviously  inadequate  to  convey  the  writer's  certainty 
to  the  reader;  then  he  confesses  the  fuct.  We  remem- 
ber no  ill-natttrul  line  in  all  the  book,  no  ungeneroiu 
sentiment.  It  is  written  in  the  special  interest  of  no 
class,  nation,  or  race,  but  in  the  general  interest  of 
mankind. 

We  must  now  mention  in  detail  some  things  which 
seem  to  require  a  little  further  notice  at  our  hnnds. 

He  .lays  we  are  enabled  to  compare  tlie  condition 
of  mankind  in  every  stage  of  civilization,  and  tmder 
every  variety  of  circumstunce.  We  tliink  the  collec> 
tioR  of  facit  iH  not  yet  quite  adequate  to  convey  an 
idea  of  the  lowest  stage.  Man's  existence  may  be  di- 
Tided  into  six  perio<lN, —  the  wild,  savage,  barbarous, 
hnlf-civilixed,  and  enlightened.  Scholarly  men  know 
little  of  the  first ;  for  many  yearn  it  has  not  been  a 
favorite    subject    of    rc-iearch.     Lufituu,    Monboddo, 
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Mciners,*  and  others  Ii""^  colkctcd  importjiiit  Fiicts: 
many  more  still  lie  unused  in  tJje  works  of  travelers, 
gcogrnplicrt,  hiicI  nKturnliols.  Within  n  frw  jriirs 
Colonel  Sk'cmni)  rcliitul  soiixr  excci'tlingl^'  interesting 
particulars  which  came  under  his  notice  in  India*:  we 
refer  to  the  children  hrouglit  up  hy  the  wolves  in 
Hindustan,  nnd  subiteqtiently  reclaimed.  Captain  Gib- 
Kon  of  New  York  has  told  Kome  thin^^s  highly  im- 
portant if  true."  Scholitm  know  littlt  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  wild  men  who  are  below  the  savage,  tliough 
now  nnd  then  one  of  that  clius  is  exhibited  in  our 
great  townii  an  n  show.  But,  as  mankind  started  from 
this  primeval  condition,  it  bL'comes  important  to  study 
thoNv  trih(-!i  which  have  advanced  leant  from  it,  and 
such  isolated  persons  as  Colonel  Sleemnn  speaks  of, 
who  occur  from  time  to  time  even  in  Germany  and 
France,  and  to  gallier  together  the  fact*  tieattercd 
in  the  works  of  ancient  and  modem  writers,  from 
Herodotus  to  the  travelem  in  the  American  interior. 
The  cannibals  of  i'olynesia  may  shed  much  light  on 
the  historicnl  development  of  the  human  race.  Writ- 
ers make  great  inintakcH  through  their  ignorance  of 
the  primitive  condition  of  mankind. 

Mr.  Buckle  jinyg  wc  caniiut  make  experiments  in 
civilization,  and  thereby  determine  ei tiler  facts  of 
man's  nature  or  lawti  of  bis  devvlopmcnts,  and  thus 
it  is  more  difficult  to  master  human  history.  Thid  is 
true,  but  at  this  day  so  nwny  human  experiments  arc 
taking  place  Kpi>ntnii«>UMly  that  a  philosopher  need 
hardly  ask  for  more,  even  if  be  liiid  power  to  make 
them  directly.  Thus  we  have  all  the  five  great  races 
before  UH, —  to  adopt  tlutt  convenient  division, —  liv- 
ing separately  in  some  pliiccK,  nnd  mingling  their 
blood  in   others.     There   are   nations   in   all   the   aix 
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atagcJt  of  <)o\'<.-1apincnt,  except  the  lowest,  and  perhajiit 
some  even  in  tlitit  condition  or  ver^  nerir  it :  it  is  a  wide 
range  from  llie  D^nks  »f  New  Giiincn  to  the  Rojal 
Academy  of  Lonilon.  There  are  five  great  fonnx  of 
ciritized  rcliKion  still  in  the  full  tide  of  experiment, — 
the  Rrnhminii',  BuddliiKlie,  Jeni»li,  Christian,  and  Mo* 
haiinnedan, —  not  to  mention  MonnonH.  Cathohi'inm 
and  Protestantism  stand  side  b_v  side  in  Christendom; 
there  arc  mnny  Protestant  sects  ex}MTimentinf;  on  man- 
kind. Tlie  tliree  great  fonnH  of  government,  and 
many  transit iunnl  forms,  may  be  studied  in  their 
actual  works.  The  experiment  of  labur  is  tried  in 
many  forms,  from  ulavery  to  entire  unrestricted  free- 
dom. Polyandry  still  prevails  as  an  institution  in 
Siberia  and  other  ]iurtK  of  A.iin, —  nay,  in  all  the  great 
towns  of  the  world  as  a  profession :  wliat  is  the  in- 
slantial  life  of  the  tribe  in  Tartary,  (w  it  once  whh 
in  Scotland,  is  the  exceptional  life  of  the  individual 
harlot  in  London  and  Boston.  Polygamy  cun  be  stud* 
ied  in  Turkey  and  Utjili,  where  it  is  a  lawful  inntitu- 
tion,  and  in  many  places  in  its  unlawful  forms.  In 
the  United  States  we  have  thrc<r  races  of  men,  Ethi- 
opian, American,  Caucasian,  here  living  separate,  or 
there  mingling  thdr  blood.  In  one  part  of  the  Union 
the  public  takes  great  painn  to  educate  and  fonter  the 
laboring  people;  in  another,  the  public  makes  it  penal 
to  educate  tliem."  There  arc  few  experiments  u  phtloc 
ophcr  would  wish  made  with  mankind  which  mankind 
1*  not  making  without  bis  advice.  We  think,  however, 
of  two  not  yet  attempted.  One  is  to  allow  womi-n 
the  same  political  rights  aa  the  men;  the  other,  to  put 
honest  men  in  political  office.  Neither  has  been  tried 
as  yet. 

Mr.  Buckle  denies  that  there  is  any  original  dilTer- 
eoce  in  the  faculties  of  different  races  of  men. 
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"Original  dbtiiictloiw  of  race  are  altogcthn-  hmiotlieUcKl." 
"Wc  hiiTc  no  prnof  of  ttic  cxlslcnre  of  licr«lilnrj-  Ulrnti, 
vIks,  or  virtUM)  we  cnnnot  tuifel^r  ataume  tliut  Uicre  lias  Wen 
an}'  jicrmnnciit  iiiijirovcinoiit  Eii  the  moral  or  tnlrlI«otual  fftcul- 
ti«  of  tnan,  nor  have  wc  on}'  dccitlic  ground  for  snrinf  that 
thp-if  fnrultlcs  art  likdy  to  li«  grcntcr  So  an  inf«iit  i»>m  In 
tilt  iiiojl  civ[lit«d  part  of  Kumpe  tluui  in  one  Iwrn  in  the  wiW- 
»t  region  of  a  harharoiu  couiilr}'." 

We  arc  surprised  at  this  stnteincnt,  coming  from  a 
man  of  wich  n  coniiirfhcnsivc  niiiid,  and  one  so  exceed- 
ingly well  read  in  many  dc]mrtn»;nt)i  of  IiuiTian 
thought.  Looking  at  tin-  matti-r  on  a  Inrge  scale,  it 
seems  to  u*  tliat  the  dilfcrencc  in  the  natural  endow- 
ment of  different  rtices  is  enormous.  All  the  greati 
permanent,  iind  progressive  civilizntion.i  arc  Caiiciu- 
ian.  The  Mongolian  in  China  is  no  longer  progres- 
sive; no  other  riicv  ha*  readied  tJie  enlightened  state. 
All  the  six  forms  of  civilized  religion,  Brahininic,  He- 
brew-, Dtiddhietic,  Classic  (Greek  and  Roman),  Chris- 
tian, Mahometan,  an-  Caucasian.  All  the  great  works 
of  science,  literature,  poetry,  elociuenee,  and  tlie  fine 
arts  are  from  the  »iiine  rnee.  So  arc  all  the  liberal 
governments, —  tlie  democracies,  republics,  aristocra- 
cies, limited  monurclues.  No  olhcr  mcc  ever  got  be- 
yond a  dcApoti^'in  liniited  by  fear  of  assassination. 
Surely  the  inductive  philosophy  would  compel  an  in- 
quirer to  infer  an  original  difference  of  facultieH  in 
the  races  themselves.  Wliat  odds  betwixt  even  tlie 
Greeks  and  the  Ruman.i,  the  French  and  Knglinh,  the 
Iritih  and  the  Scotch !  In  America,  the  original  differ- 
ence of  faculties  in  the  African,  the  Indian,  and  the 
Caucasinn  Kprings  into  the  mind  ns  readily  its  the  dif- 
ference of  color  comes  up  before  ttie  eye.  The  obsti- 
nate and  ferocious  Indinn  will  fight,  he  will  not  be  a 
slave.  He  may  be  broken,  not  twnt.  The  pliant  and 
affectionate  African  seldom  lights,  and   rarely   takes 
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vcngVAticc,  nnd  is  caKilj  sent  into  slavery.  The  In- 
dian boy  unci  f^irt  rifii.tr  cdurnttoti  or  tnkr  it  utikinrllv- 
How  nmny  experiments  have  heen  made  in  Ma^sachti- 
setU  ami  New  York !     They  all  cnmc  (o  nothing. 

Look  at  the  matter  on  a  smaller  Henlc.  Thi-  indi- 
viilnal  itiluritniice  uf  qualities  we  hud  thou;{ht  was 
abundantly  made  out  in  the  case  of  man,  ax  of  tlie 
buiiibtcr  nnimnls.  The  same  historie  face  runs  in  the 
family  for  genenttions,  the  »ame  qunlitii-K  appear. 
Genius  appears  to  be  an  exception  to  this.  Writers 
on  phrenolngy  we  Hioiif{lit  liiid  proved  this  long  nj{o. 
We  can  hardly  Mippum-  Mr.  Ituckle  ij^norant  of  any 
important  work,  but  this  matter  of  inheritance  has 
bet-n  lately  diiteuisMetl  with  great  learning  by  M.  Pixw- 
per  Lucas.* 

Wc  find  nntiunal  rhnrncter  as  the  result  of  three 
factors.  TIiitl-  i*  a  ^-Of^ruphieul  elnnent,  an  ethno- 
lo|;iral  element,  ami  an  iiLstitutional  element.  Mr. 
Buckle  ndmitit  only  two,  the  geographical  and  insti- 
tutional. If,  111  the  middle  nges  the  Angles,  Saxonti, 
DaiK-s,  and  Norsemen  had  settled  in  France  instead 
of  England,  and  there  mixed  their  blood,  docs  any  one 
think  this  Teutonic  people  would  have  now  the  same 
character  which  marks  the  Celtic  French?  What  a 
difTcrencc  between  the  Spanish  and  English  settlements 
in  Am<-riea!  Is  there  no  odds  in  the  blood?  What  a 
difference  between  the  Greeks  of  the  age  of  i'ericlea 
and  the  mongrel  people  —  part  Greek,  but  chiefly  Ho- 
man,  Celt,  and  Slav  —  who  nceupy  the  same  noil  to- 
day! Climate,  soil,  aspect  of  nntvire,  ia  still  the  &ame: 
what  an  odds  in  the  men  I 


*  In  hb  Trails  phllotophiqiu  «t  phifrioloffiqitt  *vr  f  UiridiU 
Katur»Ue.    Paris.    ISJO.    3  vols.  Sto, 
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*  Y«t  are  thy  skies  oa  bluci  thy  crags  as  wild. 

Sweet  arc  thy   xtotcs,  mid  vcnlant   are  thy  fleltU; 
Ttiino  olive  ripe  oh  v-hen  Minerva  amilcd. 
And  ntlll  hU  honcyrd  wcnllh  Hymettnn  yield* ; 
There  the  blithe  bee  hi:i   fragrnnt  furtreui  buikUt 
The   frcr-liom   wnndrrer  of  lliy   tnountaln   air; 

Apollo   atill   thy  lung,  long  summer   giliU, 
Still   III  hli  lirnnii  MriideM'x  ninrblra  |e'ak; 
Art,  Glory,  Kre«do(n   full,  but   Nnlure  stUI  i«  folr." 

Hie  difference  between  tlip  mythology  of  India  and 
Greece,  wc  think,  was  caiitied  more  by  the  ethnology  of 
the  people  Ihun  the  geography  of  their  lands. 

Mr.  Buckle  iinHiimett  that  the  Swedca  and  Spaniiih 
arp  a  fickle  pcoplct  inconstant  and  unstabli^,  and  finds 
the  cause  of  that  pcctiliiirity  in  their  climate,  which 
renders  out-door  work  irregular.  We  have  found  no 
proof  of  national  fickk-nes«  in  either  people. 

He  gives  a  terrible  portrait  of  tlie  destructive  deities 
of  the  Hindoos.  Siva  is  represented  as  a  hideous  be- 
ing, encircled  by  a  girdle  of  unakm,  with  n  human  skull 
in  hiH  hand,  ami  weuring  a  neeklac«  composed  of  human 
Iranes.  He  has  three  eyes;  the  ferocity  of  his  temper 
in  marked  by  bin  being  clothed  in  a  tiger'a  nkin,  over 
his  left  shoulder  tlie  deadly  cobra  di  capello  raises  its 
head.  Dourgn  his  wife  ba«  a  body  of  dark  blue,  while 
the  palniK  of  her  bunds  are  red  with  blood:  she  has 
four  arms,  one  holding  the  skull  of  u  giant ;  the  hands 
of  victims  arc  round  her  waist ;  her  tongue  loll*  out 
from  her  mouth:  her  neck  is  adorned  with  a  ghastly 
row  of  human  heads,  which  bang  djingling  tlierc. 
Mr.  Buckle  attributeH  this  horrible  deity  to  the  effect 
of  the  aspect  of  nature,  filling  the  mind  with  terror, 
and  farcing  it  to  call  up  "Klirivkt  and  shapes  and 
sights  unholy."  But,  atas!  these  Hindoo  conceptions 
of  God  are  less  hideous  than  the  Deity  net  forth  by 
our  own  Jonathan    Edwards,     No  Hindoo  could   be- 
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lieve  in  eternal  djininution.  Siva  and  Dourga  would 
huvp  xlirunk  from  the  thought  of  tonocntiog  new-bom 
babieo  for  cvor  und  ever. 

,Mr.  Buckle  apeakii  of  the  n-giilftrity  of  crime,  the 
eertninty  of  its  annual  amount.  But  he  faiU  to  notice 
some  otlicr  imjiortant  fnct»  coniiectcd  with  crime. 
Such  offenses  aa  theft,  violence  to  tlic  person,  beating 
of  women,  and  the  like,  are  confined,  almost  entirely, 
to  tljc  poon-Ht  clans  of  the  community.  A  more  care- 
ful inquiry  shows  tliat  tlic  criminals  of  this  clatts  either 
have  a  bodily  organization  which  impels  them  to  crime, 
or  else  have  bet-n  cxpontNl  in  early  life  to  influences  of 
education  which  incline  them  that  way ;  so  that  with 
niuny  crime  ix  cither  organized  in  them,  or  institution- 
ized  upon  them." 

.  Wliat  wc  most  object  to  In  Mr.  Buckle's  transcen- 
dental hi.'ttory  is  bi.t  oiilimatc  of  the  nuira]  powers;  he 
thinks  they  have  little  to  do  with  the  progress  of  man- 
kind, lie  says  there  is  n  twofold  progress,  moral  and 
inlellccluiil;  to  be  willing  to  [nTforni  our  duty  is  the 
moral  part,  to  know  how  to  perform  it  is  the  intellec- 
tual part;  the  influence  which  moral  motives  or  the 
clictatcN  of  the  moral  instinct  have  cxcrciw-d  over  the 
progress  of  ctviiiTation,  is  exceedingly  small,  while  the 
intellect  is  the  real  mo^'cr  in  man's  progress. 

Here  wc  diffcT  wi<li'ly  from  biiii.  It  scemit  to  U8 
that  a  man  must  know  his  duty,  Itc  willing  to  perform 
it,  and  also  know  how  to  perform  it;  and  that  there 
has  been  a  continual  progress  in  these  three  things. 
He  says,  quoting  from  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  morals 
httvc  hitherto  been  stationary,  and  are  likely  for  ever 

*  Wliat  Scnccs  snys  of  man  In  giriiFrnl,  la  tnnlnl}'  true  of  UiMc 
I  unfortunatta.     "  Fntu    oos   ducuiil:   el    qunnluin    euiiiue    ratet, 

I  prima     natmiliiim    linra    i^lspoault.    ('nii>jt     ))cniiet    ric    cniiso. 

^^       privata  ac  publicu  longiu  onto  rerutn  trahit." — J>»  i^rov.,  V,  0, 
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to  continue  *o.  s  But  if  wc  rend  history  aright  there 
hii8  been  a  continually  iiirrraKtng  knowlcdf^  of  nutural 
right,  a  continual  spread  of  knowledge  among  larger 
and  larger  tna.ucA  of  (>w>plc;  «nd  more  and  more  are 
animated  hy  moral  motives,  the  deiiire  to  do  a  knovn 
right.  lie  snys  the  great  moral  systems  were  the  same 
three  thousand  yctin  ago  as  they  are  now;  we  think 
thi»  statement  greatly  deceptive.  Take  an  example. 
Did  the  Hebrew  law  »ny,  "Thoii  nhait  love  thy  neigh- 
bor*'? It  restricted  neighborhood  to  men  of  the  same 
country.  When  Jexus  explained  Ihe  word  u»  meaning 
whoBo  needed  the  aid  a  man  could  give,  he  represented 
a  great  moral  progress  since  the  law  was  written. 
"  Thou  ahalt  love  thy  neighbor  aa  thyself :"  these 
words  are  adequate  to  expre8S  the  moral  feelings  of  A 
good  man  to-day,  a-i  well  kh  when  dnl  uttered;  but 
how  much  more  they  include  now  than  then !  removal 
of  the  causes  of  poverty,  drunkfnncM,  crime;  protec- 
tion to  the  deitf  and  dumb,  the  blind,  tlie  crazy,  and 
the  fool.  There  has  been  no  change  in  the  multi- 
pliontion-tahle  wince  the  dayn  of  PytlmgoriLs  there  will 
he  no  change  of  it ;  but  the  knowledge  of  it  has  been 
spread  among  many  millions,  that  knowledge  has  been 
applied  to  many  things  ho  never  thought  of,  and  there 
lias  been  a  great  development  of  the  matbeiuutical 
faculty  in  mankind. 

Mr,  Buckle  says  the  influence  of  a  man  of  great 
morality  is  short  in  time,  and  not  extensive  in  space. 
In  l)oth  Ktntemenla  he  is  mistaken.  For  the  good  man 
directly  incites  others  to  imitate  and  surpass  hin  ex- 
cellence; the  tradition  of  it  remains  long  after  he  is 
dead,  and  apreads  over  all  the  civiliited  world.  Be- 
»ides,  the  moral  idea  bee<»me!<  an  iniititution  or  a  taw, 
and  then  is  a  continual  force  in  the  new  civillzatioo 
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iUelf.  A  moral  feeling  can  be  orgnnixed,  as  well  us 
nn  intellectual  uk-a.  The  luw  forbiil(lin|;  inurdfr, 
theft,  the  slave-trade,  piracy,  and  a  thousand  other 
olTcnRCK,  WAJi  II  moral  feeling  once.  So  n  hospitnl,  an 
almshouse,  a  school,  a  college,  wa«  once  onlv  the  "  dic- 
tate of  the  moral  instinct."  He  says,  "  The  deeper 
we  penetrate  into  the  qneMtion,  the  more  clearly  shall 
we  see  the  superiority  of  intellectual  acquisitions  over 
moral  feeling."  lie  should  invert  the  sentence.  He 
says  the  Spanish  Inquisitors  were  highly  moral  men, 
no  hypocrites,  hut  rcmnrkiiblc  for  nn  undcviatinpf  and 
incorrupt  I  hlo  integrity;  with  cuuseicnliou!)  tiicrgy 
"  they  fulfilled  their  duty."  Now  it  is  quite  clear  that 
the  leaders  of  the  Spanish  church  were  men  of  hirge 
intellect,  carefully  cultivated,  learned,  adroit,  familiar 
with  the  world.  But  we  should  Hay  they  were  men 
of  very  liltl«-  morality.  The  conscience,  the  power  to 
discern  right,  was  bo  little  developed^  that,  if  they 
were  learned,  they  did  not  Jtnow  it  waH  wrong  to  tear 
a  girl  to  pieces  on  the  rack,  because  iihe  could  not  be- 
Ii<yve  that  the  Pope  was  infiillihle.  Wc  xliould  not  say 
a  man'*  mind  wa«  well  developed  who  <lid  not  know 
that  one  and  one  make  two;  should  we  say  a  man's 
conNcicnce  i»  well  developed  who  does  not  know  it  is 
wrong  tluix  to  torture  a  girl? 

He  says,  "  The  stock  of  American  knowledge  Is 
nnall,  but  it  in  spread  through  all  claswK."  If  by 
knowledge  he  means  "  an  acquaintance  with  physical 
and  mental  laws,"  it  is  not  true  that  the  amount  is 
small  in  cunijmrison  witli  otiier  countries,  though  ac- 
quaintance with  literature  ia  certainly  quite  rare. 
But  when  he  says  "  little  attention  has  been  paid  to 
physical  »cicn«-,"  we  think  him  much  mistaken.     He 

thinks    philosophical    inquiries    are   "  almost   entirely 
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neglected."  It  is  not  quite  true.  If  no  great  meta- 
pliyvic-iitn  luis  npjicared  since  Jonathan  Edwards,  as 
he  truly  suys,  how  many  Iiuk  England  produced  sine* 
Berkeley?  Dr.  HickoW's  "  Ittttionnl  Psychology  "  it  a 
more  profound  book  than  that  of  Jonathan  Edwards.' 
Three  things  go  to  mukr  n  great  inctupliysiciun ;  power 

Xof  psychological  analy&is:  intuitive  power  to  perci'ive 
great  truths,  either  by  a  synthetic  judgment  a  priori 
\0r  by  a  coi:ipr(-hcn«ivi.'  induction  from  facts  of  oon- 
Kciousnesa  or  observation,  power  of  deductive  logic. 
Jonathnn  EdwanU  was  grcjit  only  in  the  Inst,  and 
least  of  all.  Aniertcii  is  marc  devoted  to  practical 
ttlTairs  and  certainly  has  done  little  in  metaphysics. 
But  from  tliL-  denlh  of  Newton,  in  1727,  till  the  end 
of  that  century,  how  little  England  did  in  matlie- 
muticx!  We  wiJih  it  were  true  that  knowledge  is  so 
widely  difTuxcd  as  he  snys.  But,  hIom!  thn-e  are  four 
million  slaves  who  know  nothing,  and  as  many  "  poor 
whitw"  who  know  little.  Wc  shall  not  pumuc  these 
criticisms. 

"  Ubi  pluTS  Dltent  !ii  earmine,  non  egO  puuds 
Offcndar   mnciillK,   qunx    nut   Incurla   fiidlt, 
Aut  iiuinaiiB  pnrun)  cnvit  naluro." 

Mr.  Buckle  hru  given  us  one  of  the  most  important 
contributions  which  any  Englishman  haa  yet  made  to 
the  philosophy  of  liumun  history.  We  wish  wc  had 
adequate  space  to  point  out  its  excellences  in  detail; 
but  the  analysis  and  the  extracts  wc  have  given  must 
suffice  for  the  prenent.  Wc  congratulate  the  author 
on  his  success.  We  are  sure  the  thoughtful  world 
will  give  him  n  thoughtful  welcome,  and  if  his  fu- 
ture volumes,  which  we  anxiously  look  for,  shall  equal 
this,  he  is  sure  of  a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of 
mankiodf 
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Tliere  are  more  than  tliirty  thousiincl  preachers  in 
lilt  Unitt^l  Stiifrs,  whereof  twenty  eight  thousaiul  are 
I'rotestant-i,  the  rust  Cuthohcs, —  one  minister  to  a 
thousand  men.  They  make  an  exceeding  greut  army, 
—  mostly  KcrtouK,  often  Bclf-dcnying  and  earnest. 
Nay,  sometime:!  you  find  them  men  of  large  talent, 
pcrhnpx  even  of  genius.  No  thirty  thousand  farm- 
ers, mechanioit,  lawyi-rs,  doctors,  or  traders  Imve  so 
much  of  that  book-learning  which  is  popularly  cullbd 
"  Education." 

No  class  has  *uch  opportunities  for  influence,  such 
iiicuns  of  power;  even  now  the  press  ranks  second  to 
the  pulpit.  Some  of  thtt  old  traditional  respect  for 
the  theocratic  class  continues  in  service,  and  waits 
upon  the  ministers.  It  lius  come  down  from  Celtic 
and  Teutonic  fathers,  hundrvdii  of  years  behind  us, 
who  transferred  to  a  Roman  priesthood  the  allegiance 
paid  to  the  KiTvmits  of  a  deily  quite  diflVrent  from 
tlie  Catholics.  The  Puritans  founded  an  ecclesiastical 
oligarchy  which  i*  hy  no  meatw  endi-<I  yet;  with  the 
most  ohiitinate  "  liberty  of  prophesying "  there  was 
mixed  a  certain  respect  for  such  as  only  wore  the 
prophet's  ninnlle;  nor  i.i  it  wholly  gone. 

Wliat  personal  means  of  controlling  the  public  the 
minister  has  at  his  command!  Of  their  own  accord 
men  "  asHcitihle  and  meet  together,"  and  look  up  to 
him.  In  the  country  the  town-r«n<l!*  cenU-r  iit  the 
meeting-tiousc,  which  is  also  the  terminus  a  quo,  the 
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jfoldcn  raile-Ntonp,  wticiicc  cliHtADce*  arc  mciuurcd  off. 
Ouct;  n  M'cck  the  wheels  of  biisinctts,  and  even  of  pleas- 
ure, drop  into  Uie  old  omtomnry  ruU,  itiid  turn 
thither.  Sunday  morning  nil  the  land  in  still.  La- 
Iwr  piitM  off  hi;>  iron  npron  nnd  nrrnys  him  in  cl^an  hu- 
man clothes, —  a  symbol  of  tmiveruil  humanity,  not 
niircly  of  special  toil.  Trade  closes  the  shop;  his 
buHiiieMH-pen,  well  wiped,  in  laid  u]i  for  to-iiiorrow'« 
use;  the  account-hook  is  itluit, — ■  mm  thinking  of  their 
treKpaNwx  a>  v,\-U  ns  tluir  di.-htK.  For  six  day*,  aye, 
and  so  many  nights,  Broadway  roars  with  the  great 
Ktrcain  which  tii-ts  thin  way  nnd  that,  as  wind  nnd  lidc 
press  up  and  down.  How  tioiay  is  tJiis  great  chan- 
nel of  husiiiess,  wherein  humanity  rolls  to  and  fro, 
now  running  into  shopK,  now  .Huck«l  down  into  cellars, 
then  (Lished  high  up  the  tall,  »teep  hanks,  to  come 
down  ugaia  a  continuous  drip  nnd  be  lust  in  the  gcn- 
enil  flood !  What  a  fringe  of  foam  colors  the  margin 
on  cither  side,  and  what  gay  bubbles  float  therein,  with 
more  varied  gorgeous nenit  than  the  Queen  of  Shrha 
dreamed  of  putting  on  when  she  courted  the  eye  of 
Hebrew  Solomon!  Sunday  tlii>  nuitte  Ik  kIIII.  Bniad- 
way  is  a  quiet  stream,  looking  sober  or  «ven  dull:  ita 
voice  is  but  u  gentle  murmur  of  iiiimy  waters  calmly 
flowing  where  the  ecclesiastical  gates  are  open  to  let 
tliein  iu.  The  channel  of  bu«iii<.ti)i  has  shrunk  to  a 
little  church-ciimil.  Kvt^  in  this  great  Bubt-1  of  com- 
merce one  ilay  in  seven  is  given  up  to  the  minister. 
The  world  muy  have  the  otluT  Hix,  this  is  for  thp 
church; —  for  so  hav«  Abram  and  Lot  divided  the  field 
of  time,  that  there  be  no  strife  between  the  rival 
herdsmen  of  the  church  nnd  the  world.  Sunday  morn- 
ing time  ringM  the  hell.  At  the  familiar  sound,  by 
long  habit  born  in  them,  and  cildvr  Ihnn  mt-mory,  men 
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AMcmble  at  the  meeting-housc,  nestle  themsclveB  de- 
voutly in  their  snug  pews,  and  bitttnii  tliomwIvM  in 
with  woDti-d  citrc.  Tlirrc  is  the  ehcpherdt  siitl  here 
is  the  flock,  fenced  off  into  no  many  little  privute  pens. 
With  (luuib,  yet  eloquent  paticnee,  they  look  up  list- 
less, [jtrhtips  l»n}{iiig,  for  siu-h  fwldcr  n»  he  inny 
pull  out  from  his  spiritual  mow  and  shake  down  be- 
fore them.     WImt  he  gives  they  (jnlher. 

Other  speakers  nmst  have  .lonie  in»gneti.tiii  of  per- 
sonal power  or  public  reputation  to  attract  men,  but 
the  minister  can  iliKpensi'  with  that ;  lo  him  men  an- 
swer before  he  calls,  and  even  when  they  are  not  sent 
by  others  arc  drawn  by  him.  Twice  a  week,  nay, 
three  times,  if  he  will,  do  they  lend  him  their  ears 
to  bo  filled  with  his  words.  No  man  of  science  Cff 
letters  has  such  ncce^tK  to  men.  Benidet,  he  is  to  speak 
on  the  grandest  of  all  themes, —  of  man,  of  (Jod,  of 
religion,  man's  deepest  desin;'.t,  his  loftiest  aspirings. 
Before  him  the  rich  and  the  poor  meet  togetlier,  con- 
acioua  of  the  one  God,  Master  of  them  all,  who  is  no 
respecter  of  persons.  To  the  minister  the  ehildn-n 
look  up,  and  their  pliant  faccii  are  moulded  by  his 
plastic  hand.  The  young  men  and  maidens  are  there, 
—  such  possibility  of  life  and  ehar«cter  before  them, 
such  hope  is  there,  such  faith  in  man  and  God,  aa 
comes  instinctively  to  those  who  have  youtli  on  their 
Bide. 

There  are  the  old:  men  and  women  with  while 
crowns  on  their  hendu;  faeen  which  warn  and  scare 
with  the  ice  and  ^tonIl  of  eighty  winters,  or  guide  and 
charm  with  the  beauty  of  fore-score  summers,— rich  in 
promise  once,  in  harvest  now.  Very  bcuutifiil  is  the 
presence  of  old  men,  and  of  that  venerable  sisterhood 
whose  experienced  temples  are  turbnned  with  the  nu* 
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ment  of  Buch  as  have  romc  out  of  much  tribulntion, 
and  now  shine  as  white  stars  foretelling  an  eternal 
clay.  Young  men  nil  around,  a  young  man  in  the 
pulpit,  the  old  nien'H  look  of  experienei-d  iifo  mjk 
"  Amen  "  to  the  best  word,  and  their  countenance  is  a 
hfncdiction. 

The  minister  is  not  expected  to  appeal  to  tho  self- 
ish molivps  which  arc  addressed  by  the  market,  the 
forum,  or  the  bar,  hut  lo  the  ettrnul  principle  of 
right.  He  must  not  be  guided  by  the  statutes  of 
men,  chnngenblv  as  the  clouds,  but  must  fix  lux  aye 
on  the  bright  particular  star  of  justice,  the  same 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever.  To  him  office,  money, 
aoeial  rank  and  fame  are  hut  toys  or  counters  wittcli 
the  game  of  life  is  played  withal ;  while  wisdom,  in- 
tegrity, benevolence,  pietj-  are  the  prizes  the  game  is 
for.  He  digs  through  the  dazzling  sand,  and  bidit 
men  build  on  the  rock  of  ages. 

Surely,  no  men  huve  such  opportunity  of  »j»eerh 
and  power  as  these  thirty  thousand  ministers.  What 
have  they  to  show  for  it  all?  The  hunter,  fisher, 
woodman,  miner,  farnwrr,  mechanic,  has  each  hi*  upe- 
cial  wealth.  What  have  this  multitude  of  ministers  to 
show? — how  much  knowledge  given,  what  wise  guid- 
ance, what  inspiration  of  humanity?  Let  the  best 
men  answer. 

This  ministerial  army  may  be  separated  into  three 
divisions.  First,  the  church  militant,  the  fighting 
church,  as  the  ecclesiastical  dictionaricH  define  it. 
Reverend  men  serve  devoutly  in  its  ranks.  Their 
work  is  negative,  oppositional.  Under  various  ban- 
ners, with  divert  and  discordant  war-cries,  trumpets 
braying  a  certain  or  uncertain  sound,  and  weapons 
of  strange  pattern,  though  made  of  trusty  steel,  they 
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do  battle  against  the  enemy.  What  shots  from  an- 
tique pistols,  matchlock*,  from  cro«*bow»  nnd  cat- 
apults, are  let  fly  at  the  (ok  !  Now  the  champion  at- 
tacks "  New  Views,"  "  Ullraiain,"  "  Neology,"  "  In- 
novation," "Discontent,"  "  Carnnl  Reason";  then  he 
lays  lance  in  rcKt,  and  rides  vnliiiiitlv  upon  "  Uni- 
l«riani*m,"  "  Popery,"  "  Infidelity,"  "  Atheism," 
Deism,"  "  Spiritunlism  " ;  and  though  one  by  one  he 
runs  tliem  through,  yet  he  never  quite  slays  tlic  evii 
one; — the  severed  limbs  unite  again,  and  a  new  mon- 
ster takes  the  old  one's  place.  It  is  serious  men  who 
make  up  the  church  militant, —  grtm,  earnest,  valiant. 
If  mustered  in  the  ninth  century,  there  had  been  no 
belter  soldiers  nor  elder. 

Next  is  the  church  termagant.  They  are  the  Rcolds 
of  the  church-hold,  terrible  from  the  beginning  hith- 
erto. Their  work  is  denouncing;  they  have  alwaj's 
a  burden  against  something.  Obsta  decisis  is  their 
motto, — "  Hate  all  that  in  agreed  upon."  Wlien  the 
"contrary-minded"  are  called  for,  the  church  ter- 
magant holds  up  its  hand.  A  turbulent  people,  and 
a  troublesome,  are  these  sons  of  thunder, —  a  brother- 
hood of  tuiiverRttl  come-outer*.  Their  only  concord 
is  disagreement.  It  is  not  often,  perhaps,  that  they 
have  better  thoughts  than  the  rest  of  men,  but  a 
Huperior  aptitude  to  find  fault;  their  growling  proves, 
"  not  that  themselves  are  wise,  but  others  weak."  So 
their  pulpit  i.t  a  brawling-tub,  "  full  of  sound  and 
fury,  signifying  nothing."  They  have  a  deal  of 
thunder,  and  much  liglitnjng,  but  no  light,  nor  any 
continuous  warmth,  only  spasms  of  heat.  Odi  pre- 
sentem  laudare  abscntcm, —  the  Latin  tells  their  story. 
They  come  down  and  trouble  every  Bethesda  in  tlie 
world,  but  heal  none  of  the  impotent  folk.     To  them, 
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"Of  old  UiiiigB,  nil  are  over  aid. 
Of   new   tiling*,    none    b   new   otiouf^h." 

Tiay  Iinvc  n  rngp  for  fnii  It -finding,  and  betake  thcm- 
etWes  to  till-  |nil)iit  iw  utIicrH  nrv  tient  to  Bedlsm. 
Mi-n  of  all  (lenoini nations  arc  here,  and  it  U  a  deal 
of  inUrliiof  tlicj^  do, —  tlic  wornt,  indirectly,  by  mak- 
in(t  a  sober  man  distrust  the  reli^ouit  faculty  they 
appeal  to,  and  Net.  \i\»  face  itf^aiiist  all  mrading  of 
anything,  no  matter  liow  budly  it  is  broken.  These 
ThcuduKCK,  bouKling  tlienisclves  to  be  eamcbody,  and 
leading  men  off  to  pcri&h  in  the  wilderness,  frighten 
every  sober  man  from  all  thought  of  moving  out  of 
hiH  had  neighborhood  or  seeking  to  make  it  better. 
But  this  is  a  small  portion  of  the  eccksiastjc  host. 
lA't  lid  he  tolerant  to  their  noise  and  bigotry. 

Last  of  all  is  the  church  beneficent  or  conatructaot. 
Their  work  is  positive,— critical  of  the  old,  creative 
alw)  of  the  new.  They  take  hold  of  the  .■•trongesit  of 
all  human  faculties, —  the  religious, —  and  uhc  this 
great  river  of  God,  ulwayN  fidl  of  water,  to  moisten 
hill-Birie  and  meadow,  to  turn  lonely  saw-mill»,  and 
drive  the  wheel*  in  great  faelories,  which  make  a 
inctropoliit  of  manufactures, —  to  bear  alike  the  luiif 
berman's  logs  and  the  trader'ii  ships  to  their  appointed 
place;  the  utreain  feeding  many  a  little  forget-me-not, 
aa  it  paHses  by.  Men  of  all  denominations  belong  to 
this  church  catholic;  yet  all  an.'  of  one  pcrtaanon, 
the  hrotherhooti  of  humanity, —  for  the  one  spirit  loves 
manifoldne»s  of  form.  They  tnmblc  themselves  little 
about  xin,  the  universal  but  invisible  enemy  whom  the 
church  termagant  attempts  to  shell  and  dislodge ;  but 
arc  very  busy  in  attacking  sitw.  The»>  niinistcn  of 
religion  would  rout  dnmkenness  and  want,  ignorance, 
idleness,  lust,  covctouKiti-ws,  vanity,  hate,  and  pride, — 
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vices  of  instinctive  passion  or  reflective  ambition.  Yet 
the  work  of  thcBe  mi-n  >»  to  build  iiji;  tliey  cut  down 
the  forest  anil  scare  off  the  wild  beu^ts  only  to  re- 
plxcc  tlicm  with  civil  crops,—  cnttle,  corn,  and  men. 
Instead  of  tlie  howling  urilderneiw,  ihcy  would  Iiiivc 
the  village  or  the  city,  full  of  comfort  and  wealth 
■nd  imuica]  with  knowledge  and  irith  love.  How 
often  are  they  iniHiinderstood!  Some  savage  hearit  Ihc 
ring  of  the  axe,  the  crnsh  of  falling  timber,  or  the 
rifle'jt  crack  nnd  the  drop  of  wolf  or  Iwar,  and  cries 
out,  "  A  destructive  and  dangerous  nmn ;  he  has  no 
reverence  for  the  ancient  wilderness,  but  would  abolish 
It  nnd  its  inhabitanta;  away  with  hitn!"  But  look 
again  at  this  destroyer,  and  in  place  of  the  desert 
woods,  lurked  in  by  a  few  wild  liciist.-t  and  wilder  men, 
behold,  a  whole  New  England  of  civilization  has  coine 
up!  The  minister  of  Ihis  Church  of  the  Good  Sa- 
maritiinK  delivem  the  poor  that  cry,  and  the  father- 
less, and  him  that  hath  none  to  help  him ;  he  makes 
the  widow's  heart  sing  for  joy,  nnd  the  blrs)>ing  of 
such  us  are  ready  to  perisli  coniea  on  him;  he  la  eyes 
to  the  blind,  feet  to  the  lame;  the  cause  of  evil  wliich 
ho  knows  not  lie  searchcH  out;  brciiking  the  jaw*  of 
the  wicked  to  pluck  one  spirit  out  of  their  teeth. 
In  a  world  of  work,  he  would  have  no  idler  in  Uie 
market-place;  in  a  world  of  bn'ud,  be  would  not  cat 
liis  morxel  alone  while  the  fatherless  has  nought;  nor 
would  he  see  any  perish  for  want  of  clothing.  H« 
knows  the  wiitc  God  ninde  man  for  »  good  end,  and 
provicltnl  iidi-()UHte  tiieuns  tlicreto :  so  he  looks  for  them 
where  they  were  placed,  in  the  world  of  nnitter  and  of 
men,  not  outside  of  i-ithcr.  So  while  he  entertains 
every  old  truth,  he  looks  out  also  into  the  crowd  of  new 
opinions,  hoping  to  find  others  of  thdr  kin ;  and  the 
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new  thought  docs  not  lodge  iii  the  street;  lie  opens  hist 
doors  to  the  trnveicr,  not  forgetful  to  entertain  stran- 
gers,—  knou-ing  tlint  mmc  have  iilw  thereby  enter- 
tained angels  unawares.  He  does  not  fear  the  greiit 
multitude,  nor  does  the  contempt  of  a  few  families 
make  him  afraid. 

I'll  is  church  constructant  has  a  long  apostolical  suc- 
cession of  great  men,  and  many  nations  arc  gathered 
in  ita  fold.  And  what  a  variety  of  hcliefN  it  hiu! 
But  while  each  man  on  his  private  account  says,  credo, 
»nd  believes  as  he  must  and  shall,  and  writes  or  speaks 
his  ojtiniun^  in  what  Npefch  he  likes  bent, —  ttiey  all, 
with  one  accordant  mouth,  say  likewise,  faciamus,  and 
betake  them  to  the  one  great  work  of  developing 
man's  po»sibiHty  of  knowledge  and  virtue. 

Mr.  Becchcr  belongs  to  this  churclj  construct&nt. 
Re  is  one  of  its  eminent  members,  its  most  popular 
and  effective  preacher.  No  miiii.iter  in  the  United 
States  is  so  well  known,  none  so  widely  beloved.  He 
is  ns  well  knoM-n  in  Ottawa  a.t  in  Broadway.  He  has 
the  largest  Protestant  congregation  in  America,  and 
an  ungathcrcd  parish  which  no  man  attempts  to  num- 
ber. He  has  church  members  in  Maine,  WiHconsin, 
Georgia,  Tesas,  California,  and  all  the  way  between. 
Men  look  on  him  as  a  national  institution,  a  part  o{ 
the  public  property.  Not  a  Sunday  in  the  year  but 
representative  men  from  every  state  in  the  Union  fix 
their  eyes  on  him,  arc  iuHtructcd  by  his  sermons  and 
uplifted  by  his  prayers.  He  is  the  most  popular  of 
American  lecturers.  In  the  celestial  sphere  of  theo- 
logical Journals,  his  papers  arc  the  bright  particular 
■tar  in  that  constellation  called  the  "  Independent  ** ; 
men  look  up  to  and  bless  Uio  useful  light,  and  Icam 
therefrom  the  signs  of  the  times,     lie  is  one  of  the 
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bulwarks  of  freedom  in  Knnxds,  a  detached  fort.  He 
was  a  ^rcat  force  in  the  last  Presidential  campaign, 
and  several  stmnji-speakcT*  were  speeinlly  detailed  to 
overtake  and  offset  him.'  But  the  one  man  Mirroimdcd 
the  many.  Scarcely  is  there  a  Northern  minister  so 
bitltrly  hated  at  Uie  South.  The  ulavt- traders,  the 
border-riifflanH,  the  pttrehased  officials  know  no  higher 
law;  "nor  Hale  nor  devil  can  make  them  afraid";' 
yet  Ihey  fear  the  tcrrJhle  vrhip  of  Henry  Ward 
Beec)ier. 

Tiic  time  has  not  comc^ — -may  it  long  he  far  dis- 
tant !^ —  to  analyze  hlit  talents  and  count  tip  hta  merits 
and  defects.  But  there  arc  certain  ohvious  excel- 
lences which  account  for  liis  success  iiiid  for  the  honor 
paid  him. 

Mr.  Bcechcr  has  great  strength  of  instinct,  of  spon- 
taneou.i  human  feeling.  Many  men  Io§e  this  in  "  get- 
ting an  education  " ;  they  have  tanks  of  rain-water, 
barrfU  of  well-water;  but  on  their  premises  ia  no 
spring,  and  it  never  rains  there.  A  mountain-spring 
supplies  Mr.  Beecher  with  fresh,  living  water. 

He  hnx  great  love  for  nature,  and  sees  the  sym- 
bolical value  of  material  beauty  and  its  effect  on  man. 

He  has  great  fell  on- fee  ling  with  the  joys  and  sor- 
rows of  men.  Hence  he  is  always  on  the  side  of  the 
suffering,  and  especially  of  the  oppri'sscii ;  all  hi^  ser- 
mons ttiul  k'ctuTea  indicate  this.  It  endears  him  to 
millions,  and  aUo  draws  upon  Iiim  the  hatred  and 
loathing  of  a  fi-w  Pharisees,  some  of  them  members  of 
bis  own  nvct.     Listen  to  this: — 

"Looked  Bl  wilhout  educated  ossoclstions,  there  Is  no  differ- 
ence betwcrn  n  tiinn  In  l>cd  and  a  man  iii  n  coffln.  And  jct 
such  Ik  the  power  uf  tlie  lienrl  to  reileciu  the  uiiimal  life  tliat 
there  is  mithlnn  more  cn|uUllp|j'  refined  nnd  pure  nnd  tieiiuti- 
Iful  than  the  chnmbcr  of  the  houM.    'Ilic  eouelil    From  the  do^ 
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that  tlic  bride  «unrllltc>i  II,  to  the  liaj*  when  the  ngai  mother 
b  borne  frotn  it,  it  sitanils  clotliml  with  luvcliiiots  aikI  itlfCTilt)'. 
Cur»c<l  be  tlic  tocigiic  thnt  diirci  upcAk  ci-il  of  the  hmiscliold 
bedt  |{>'  its  side  oMilUtM  tlie  cnullc.  Nvt  tar  from  It  U  tl)c 
CtIIi.  In  thi*  (acred  precinct,  the  mothcr'ti  chamlier.  lies  the 
heart  of  Uie  family.  Herv  tlic^  dijld  tejiriis  Its  prayer.  Hither, 
night  by  night,  aiigeU  troop.     It  is  the  Holy  of  tlolies." 

How  well  he  uodcntands  the  ministry  of  grief 

"A  Cbrtstlnn  m«n's  life  Is  laid  In  tht  loom  of  time  to  ■ 
pnttem  which  he  tUm  not  *eev  btit  God  docs;  and  hU  heart  Is 
n  sliultic,  Uti  one  title  of  the  lootii  U  »»rrow,  and  on  the  oUier 
Ix  Joy;  and  the  ilmltte.  struck  altcnmtvly  by  each,  iUe*  liacit 
and  forth,  rnrryhi)i  tlie  threiul,  which  U  wlilIc  or  bls<'lE,  as  the 
paUem  needsi  and  in  the  end.  when  Gud  aholt  lift  up  the 
llnlshed  ([Hriiiciil,  and  all  It*  rhnitj^Jofi  hues  kIuUI  glnncc  out.  It 
will  then  appear  tlmt  the  dvep  and  durk  colon  were  ox  needful 
to  beauty  a>  (he  hrl];lit  and  hlj(b  colors." 

He  loves  children,  and  the  boy  still  fresh  !n  his 
manhood. 

"  Wlien  your  own  child  comes  In  from  the  iclreet.  and  ha* 
learned  to  kwrar  from  the  bad  lioy»  ronjcregnteil  there.  It  is 
n  very  difTcrfnl  Ihinf;  to  you  from  what  It  vm.i  when  rmi 
heard  the  prafnntly  of  Ihn^c  Itoyt  he  yon  paofted  tliein.  Now 
it  tnkes  hold  of  y<iUi  uiid  niiikcs  yon  feel  Hint  you  are  a  «tock> 
holder  In  the  ptihlir  ninrnllt)'.  Clilldren  iiiakc  men  hetirr  rlti- 
xcns.  Of  wliHt  use  uotild  im  ciiffine  Iw  to  a  ship,  if  it  irere 
lytnd  loose  In  the  htill?  It  miiit  1>c  fnstcnrd  to  It  with  IkiIIs 
mid  MTcwH  licfurc  it  fun  propel  the  vc-rnel.  Nov  a  childlrGS 
niiiii  in  Jiint  like  n  Iihhp  cTii^nc.  A  mnn  mii«t  tte  bollcil  and 
screwed  to  Ihc  eonimunity  l:efi)rc  he  eun  bcnin  to  work  for  ftn 
advnnrcincnt  (  and  there  are  no  such  screws  and  bolts  as  chil- 
dren." 

He  ha*  n  moat  ('hmt-like  contempt  for  the  hypo- 
crite, whom  he  scourges  with  heavy  evangelical  whips, 
—  but  thf  lcn<Ieri'sl  ChriNtinn  love  for  earnest  men 
struggling  ftfter  nohleness.     Ucnd  this: — 

'■  1  think  the  wickedeit  people  on  earth  are  thoic  who  use  a 
force  of  ((enliis  lo  miike  tlii-insclves  M-H'mh  hi  the  nolilcjt  (liings, 
keeping  tbeuielvc*  aloof  from  tlic  vulgur  and  Uie  Ignorant  snd 
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the  unknown!  rlitnp  higher  nml  hlglwr  in  tnsle  till  thty  sit. 
Ire  upon  ict,  on  tin-  iiinunliiiii-t<>i>  of  rtrrnal  nmjiirlutlon," 

"Men  nrc  afraid  of  iliftht  outward  acts  which  witl  injure 
Ihcm  In  tlie  eyes  of  otiicrs  while  Ihcy  nrc  heedless  of  the  dnmnn- 
lion  which  throbs  In  thdr  mu1«  In  hatreds  and  jeolouslea  and 
revenges." 

"  Manx  pwp'e  use  their  rrflnemcnta  M  a  spider  USCJ  hl» 
weh,  to  enlcli  tlic  wCKk  upon  tlml  llH'y  tuay  lie  iiirrrllcMly  de- 
voured. Christian  men  should  uie  refinement  on  this  principle  | 
the  more  !  have,  the  more  I  owe  lo  tliouc  wlio  ore  less  tluin  I." 

He  values  the  Hubsttuicc  of  man  more  tlinn  hia  acci- 
dents. 

"We  Mjr  a  man  Is  'made.'  What  do  we  menn?  Thnt  he 
hon  gut  the  control  of  hl-i  luw-er  in&tmctui  mi  tliut  Ihcy  lire 
on  If  fiicl  to  his  higher  fccUnits.  tcMng  force  to  hla  niiturc? 
Hiat  hin  affectionji  nrc  hke  vino.  Mending  out  on  oil  sides  htus- 
soni*  and  rliixtcrliig  friillx?  That  his  ttuites  arc  m)  cultivated, 
that  nil  beautiful  things  apenli  tu  him,  and  bring  hiro  their 
delltthtj^?  That  his  iindr-Tstimdln([  U  onioned,  so  that  he  wnlka 
tliruugli  every  hull  of  knuuledge  and  gathers  Its  treuBur«?if 
Thnt  his  mornl  feelings  nrc  so  dcvclojtrd  and  tjiilckencd  Ihut 
be  liolds  sweet  commerce  with  IlcuiciiP  Oh,  no! — tiutie  of 
these  things  I  lie  U  cold  and  dejid  In  heart  and  mind  and  soul. 
Only  his  piuMons  nrc  ulivei  but  —  he  is  worth  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars! 

"  And  we  say  a  man  U  '  ruined.'  Are  his  wife  and  children 
dead?  Oil.  not  Have  they  had  u  (juurrel.  and  are  they  sepa- 
rated from  him?  Oh,  no!  lliu  lie  loit  his  reputation  Ihronith 
crime?  Nn.  Is  his  reason  p>neT  Oh,  no!  It's  as  sound  us  ever. 
Ts  he  struck  through  witli  disease?  Ko.  He  has  lost  his  prop- 
erty, nud  lie  Is  niliieil.  1'lie  man  ruined?  When  shall  we  leurn 
that  *a  man's  life  conslsteth  nul  In  (lie  abundaiioe  of  tlie  things 
be  pos*e4»cth'"? 

Mr.  Bccclicr's  God  lias  tho  /{cntic  and  pTiilnntbropic 

qualilics    of    Jchu«    of    Naxarttli,    with    omnipotence 

added.     ReUftious  emotion  comes  out  in  hU  prayere, 

semioiw,  and  IccturcM,  4W  the  veRrtiitive  power  of  the 

ciirth  in  the  manifold  plants  and  flowers  of  spring. 

"The  mn  does  not  shine  tot  n  few  trees  and  flowera,  but 
for  the  wide  world's  joy.  'I1ie  lonely  pine  on  ttie  mountain- 
top  wares   Its  soinbrc   Iraughs,   and  cries,   'Thou   art   my  sunt' 
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And  tbe  litttc  tncadow-violct  lifts  its  cup  of  blue,  anil  whlspenl 
wiOi  lt»  iwrfiimot  li«»th,  'Thiu  art  my  siinl'  And  the  Krnin 
in  B  Ihouiond  DcliU  ru»tlcs  in  tlic  u-itid.  and  mukts  aiuwcr, 
*  Tliou  art  my  t^uri  I  * 

"  So  God  »it«  cffuljrenl  in  licaven,  not  for  a  fnvor«d  ffw,  but 
for  Uip  univrrw  of  life;  unci  llietv  Is  no  rrcaturc  w  poor  or 
to  low  tliat  lie  may  not  look  up  with  childlike  cunBdence  und 
say,  'My   Kiithcr!  Ihou  art   mind'" 

"  When  imi'c  the  IllinI  fccliiitt  is  hrcnthed  into  th«  heart  the 
aoul  rannot  t>c  Irrrillnl  liy  Hii^ListiiMS  or  Justii^r,  or  niiy  tonii 
of  Divine  grnndciir;  fur  Uicn,  to  *iich  a  one,  nil  tlic  utIrlliPiiles 
of  (Jod  arc  hut  m  iiiuny  nniw  slretciinl  ■lirniid  throtiich  Iho 
universe,  to  nutlicr  und  to  pre>K  to  hi*  liosora  those  whom  he 
lOTM.  I'he  greater  he  Is,  the  gladder  are  we,  ao  that  he  be  our 
Father  still. 

"But,  If  one  fon^dou^ly  turns  away  from  Cod.  or  fears 
him,  tlic  nohler  niid  Rrnnder  the  rr|)re.*eiitiit3on  be,  the  more 
t«Trihlo  Is  hill  coiici^))!!!!!  of  the  Divine  Ailverwry  that  frowns 
upon  him.  The  OotI  wlicim  loie  Ivlialds  riics  upon  the  harison 
like  mountains  uhldi  oHrry  Mimmer  up  tlieir  sides  to  tlie  tery 
top;  hut  thnt  sternly  jii.it  Ciiid  whiim  shiners  fear  stands  eold 
nj^inKt  the  sky,  like  MonI  Bliinc;  and  from  his  icy  slde-i  ttie 
soul,  quiekly  slidliiK.  plunges  hcadlonit  down  to  unrcrolicd  de- 
struction." 

He  Iiaa  hard  wonls  for  such  «a  get  only  the  fonn 
of  rcliffion,  or  but  little  of  its  subst/incc. 

"There  are  some  Chrlxliiins  whoae  secular  life  Is  sn  arid, 
worldly  strife,  and  whose  rclifpun  is  but  a  turbid  sen  time  iitnl- 
Um.  Their  life  runs  nlouft  that  line  where  tlie  overflow  of  the 
Nile  meets  the  deiert.  II  is  the  bDuadury  line  t>ctwe<;u  caud 
and  mud." 

"  That  gospel  which  sanctions  i^orance  and  oppression  for 
thrm!  millions  of  men,  what  fruit  or  flower  has  It  to  sluskc 
down  for  the  heiUiug  of  the  nutiuns^  It  is  curwd  in  its  own 
root*,  und  hloslcd   in  Its  own   tiou^clu." 

"Slany  of  our  churclies  defy  t'rotdtantism.  Grand  calhie- 
drnls  arc  they,  which  mnke  us  shiver  a*  we  enter  them.  The 
windows  are  so  constructed  as  to  exclude  the  light  and  iiupire 
n  rrilf[lou«  awe.  The  wall.t  are  of  stone,  which  makes  us 
think  of  our  ladt  home.  'Hie  ceilings  are  sombre,  and  the  pews 
coMn-colored.  Then  the  lervlces  are  eomposed  to  Iheiw  clr- 
cuin^lnnces  and  hushed  music  goes  trembling  idong  the  aisles, 
nnd  men  move  softly,  and  would  on  no  acrnunl  put  on  their 
hats  before  they  reach  the  doori  but  when  they  do,  they  t«ke 
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a  lung  brcMtli,  niul  htlft  nKh  «  >>ciiM'  of  Tclkf  to  1>c  tn  tlic  trre 
Rlr,  nnd  roiiifort  themi^vea  with  tlic  tbouglit  thai  tlicj've  been 
good  ClirivtiiiiiHl 

"  Now  Itils  iilcn  of  woriihip  In  narrow  and  foUe.  The  houM 
of  God  should  lir  u  Juyoiu  place  for  tho  right  ii«e  of  all  our 
fnniltict." 

"Tlicre  oufiiit  to  Iw  BucJi  a[i  uttiioh|)l<iTe  In  cvrry  Clirlsllan 
chiirfh  Hint  n  man  going  tlirrc  nnd  lilttriK  two  hours  nhould 
Inkr  tlie  rontagioii  of  licaren,  and  carry  liomo  ft  fire  to  kindle 
the  nllnr  whence  he  nunc" 

"The  mil  to  rcliginn  U  not  a  i-iiU  to  Iw  Ix-llcr  tlinn  your 
fdloH-i,  Imt  to  be  lietter  thnn  yourself,  Iteligion  is  rdatire 
to  llir  liidivlilual." 

"My  liesi  pmciilntions  of  the  Koipel  to  you  urc  so  incom- 
)ilcl«1  Soiurtiiiics  Hhcri  1  utii  alone,  I  have  «iieh  nwect  and 
ra])luroii3  visiuiu  of  the  lui'e  of  (jod  and  the  Irutlu  of  hla 
ward,  that  I  lliliik,  if  I  could  tprnk  to  you  then.  1  »Ii»uld  move 
your  hearts.  1  uni  Irkc  a  rliild  who,  walking  forth  forrie  sunny 
Kiimmer'i;  morning,  sees  grnfs  nnd  flower  nil  ihlning  with  drop* 
of  dew.  ' Uli,'  he  cries,  'I'll  tarry  tlieve  brnutiful  Ihlnin  to 
my  mother!'  And  cugrrty  itlurklnK  them,  the  dew  dropi  into 
his  little  palm,  nnd  uli  the  churiu  in  gone,  llicrc  Is  hut  gnua 
In  hii  hand,  nnd  no  longer  penrlt.'* 

"There  nre  uiuny  proffhvitig  Chrittinna  who  are  Meretly 
vcied  on  acfounl  of  tlic  charity  they  have  to  bcilow  and  the 
telf-clcnial  they  have  to  u»c.  If,  iii»l>-»<l  of  tlie  anmnlh  prnyen 
which  they  da  pray,  the}'  ihoutd  Hpcak  out  the  thingi  which 
tlwy  rcjilly  feel,  they  would  say,  when  Ihey  go  hojiie  at  »i),'titi 
'  O  LortI,  I  met  u  poor  rnrmiidgpon  of  your«  to-day,  n  itii»> 
crahlc,  unwaslied  brut,  and  I  gave  him  tiK|ience.  and  I  have 
been  sorry  for  it  ever  ulncc'j  or.  'O  Lord,  If  I  luid  not  Alpied 
tliosc  articles  of  fiiitli,  1  might  huve  gone  to  tlic  Iheutre  thla 
eveninK-  Your  religion  deprives  me  of  a  gtcat  deal  of  enjoy- 
Rimt,  hut  I  nieuii  to  stick  to  it.  '[1icr«'g  no  utlier  way  of  get- 
ling  into  hcAVcn,  I  suppaic." 

"  Ttic  sooner  *uch  men  nre  out  of  the  church,  the  better." 

"Tlie  youth-time  of  churchc*  produce*  enterprise;  their  age, 
Indolctirci  but  rven  this  inif^it  be  Iwme  did  not  tlieie  dead 
men  sit  in  tlie  door  of  tlieir  sepulchre*.  cryioK  out  n)(alnst  ev*-ry 
living  inHii  vlio  rcfuaeo  to  wenr  the  livery  of  death.  In  India, 
when  the  husband  dies,  they  burn  hii  widow  with  him.  I  aia 
■lmo«t  tempted  to  think.  Hint  If  with  tlie  «id  of  rrery  paji- 
tomte.  the  church  itself  were  disbanded  and  destroyed,  to  be 
(tathcreil  ngnin  by  the  tiucci-cilltig  linrhcr,  we  thoulil  thus  se- 
cure an  ininiortnlity  of  yriuth." 

•■A  leUgknu  Ufc  U  not  ■  thing  which  aponds  itsdf.    It  ia 
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tike  «  river  which  vrlilrns  rontinunllj',  and  U  ne\-cr  m  broad  or 
*a  deep  d.i  at  lt»  moulh,  where  It  rolb  into  ttw  occiui  of 
ctcriiitj-." 

"  God  miulc  the  world  to  reliere  on  over-full  creative  tiiouglit, 
— »»  miislcinns  sing,  n*  wi*  talk,  o«  •rli»ts  sketch,  when  full  at 
lugRestionii.  Wliiil  profuMuii  is  there  in  his  work  I  When 
Ircc-i  ijloHnain,  llierr  l>  not  a  ninj^lc  brcaiitpln,  Init  a  wImIc 
lioBUQi  fuil  of  gems;  and  of  leut'es  tliej*  liaiv  no  many  &ulU 
Ihiit  llicy  cun  lhr»w  thcni  away  lo  llic  windt  nil  iiimmcr  tang. 
Whnt  unnuiiilH.'rcd  ciillieilrnlH  hus  lie  reared  in  tlic  forest  siiadM, 
Tnvt  and  Krnml,  full  of  rnrloii.'i  ciiri'ittK><  and  haunted  cveriunre 
by  Iretnulous  inuiict  and  In  It'ie  lieavriui  above,  how  do  stars 
MTm  to  hni'e  flown  out  nf  his  hand  foster  thun  i]>arks  out  of  a 
in1((hly  fnrgel " 

"Olu  let  the  uniil  alone)  Ij;t  It  go  ti>  God  wi  bext  It  nmjrl 
It  Ift  entanfclcd  enough.  It  is  hard  enou|rh  for  it  to  rite  above 
the  dlxtrnetlonK  which  environ  It.  I.et  n  man  leach  the  rata 
liow  tn  fall,  the  clond*  hmv  to  shnjie  tlii'msclvei  and  move 
their  niry  rounds,  tlie  ieruon*  how  to  cheriih  nnd  jtnrner  the 
universal  nhundnri'V;  l)iil  let  hirri  nut  teach  o  Mul  to  pray,  on 
whom  the  IIolj-  Ghost  doth  brood  I" 

1 
He  recognizes  tlip  difference  between  religion  and 

theology. 

"How  sad  Ik  that  field  from  which  battle  hath  Jii<it  departedl 
By  SB  much  an  the  vallej'  wai  exquisite  In  Its  lovelineu  Is  it 
now  sublimely  snd  In  lli  dcsntntlon.  Such  to  inc  la  the  Bible 
wiien  a  fighting  tlieolnpaTi  l>ii<>  (fone  throuj'h  it. 

"  How  wretched  n  spectacle  U  u  Kirden  Into  which  (he  cloven- 
footed  (leasts  Imvc  entered  1  Tlidt  wiiich  ycsterdny  was  frn- 
grnnt.  and  ihone  nil  over  with  crowded  beauty,  li  to-day  rooted, 
(lespuilcil,  trnrnplc*!,  und  iillerly  dcvimml,  and  all  over  the 
ground  you  olinll  fliid  but  llie  rejected  eudi  nf  flomrii  and 
leaves,  and  forms  thid  have  bwil  eliumped  for  llielr  jtliccs 
nnd  then  rejected.  Sueli  lo  me  is  tlie  illble  when  the  pra|>- 
mnlie  pn>jiiic<-y-ninn^r  and  the  (.winlsh  utilitarian  hui-e  toothed 
III  fruiti  nnil  erounehed  It*  bloKiiMni. 

"O  jfiink'n  of  tlie  I,ord1  whose  seedi  dropped  down  from 
heuren,  und  to  whom  an|[cLt  benr  watering  dewti  night  hy  nlg^il  t 
U  (lowers  and  jilaiit^  of  ri^^deousness t  O  sweet  and  holy 
fruiti  E  M'e  walk  among  you,  nnd  k""*  with  loving  eyes,  and 
rest  under  your  odorous  slindows;  nor  wilt  we.  with  laeritegioui, 
liand,  tear  you,  that  we  may  Kcnri'li  the  secret  «f  your  roots, 
nor  spoil  you,  that  hc  iniiy  know  iiuw  sucli  wondrous  gmee  and 
gpodncu  arc  evolved  witliin  you  I " 
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"Wliat  ft  pfa  b ufalB  the  dlainoiitl  lias  riroppiil  fmin  its  sei- 
ting,  ix  the  BlUfl  iriwn  its  r.nintlvc  trutlis  hni-e  been  Ukcn 
•U'Hy.  W'llnt  n  Iiubr's  <-li>llwii  nrc,  wtipii  tlii.-  lMib«  tuu  sUpp«d 
out  of  tlipm  into  dcnth  niid  the  mother's  nmw  cUsp  only 
nlniriit.  houIiI  he  llic  ElililCi  If  tho  Hulf  nf  Ilrllitrlieni.  niitl 
tlip  truths  of  (icFp'hcartediicu  thnt  tlolhctl  hia  life,  slioulil  »tip 
out  of  It." 

"  Tiiere  in  no  fooil  for  soul  or  body  whieli  OihI  hns  not  *yni- 
bollxni.  He  l«  ll|tht  for  the  eye,  »oimil  for  the  eiir.  I)rc*d 
for  food,  »iiie  for  wearines*,  peaec  for  trouble.  Every  faculty 
of  the  xnul.  If  It  would  but  open  Il.<  iloor.  iiiljcht  »re  Clirlit 
standing  over  a  gainst  it,  and  sttetitly  n^kini;  by  his  aniile, 
*  Rhnit  I  come  In  unto  tlire? '  Hut  men  open  the  door  nnd 
look  down,  not  up,  nnd  thus  tee  him  not.  So  it  is  ttmt  men 
sljch  on.  not  knowlnjc  whiit  thr  Kind  wunit,  but  only  thnt  it  needs 
somethinfi;.  Our  yenrnln^  nre  homeiickncK*  fur  henvcni  our 
■[|0dn|r<  ore  for  G«i;  ju^t  as  ehttdrcji  thnt  cry  themi>civci 
wleep  nwny  frmn  home,  and  soh  in  tlicir  tiuinlier,  know  not 
fliat  they  tob  for  their  parents.  The  soul's  innrtleitUtc  monn- 
iDftfl  are  the  alTrt-lions  yenriiini;  for  the  Infinite,  but  having  no 
one  to  tell  them  whnl  it  is  Ihnt  nils  theni." 

"  I  feel  sensitive  nlioul  tlieolotclea.  Theolojy  Is  good  In  (ta 
plu»;  but  wlien  it  puU  lU  hoof  upon  a  living,  pnipitnling, 
human  licnrt,  my  hcnrt  crlc«  out  ajtaini-t  II." 

"There  (ire  men  murcliing  iiloiii;  in  the  rompanf  of  Chris- 
tIatiB  on  enrth,  who,  when  the}'  knock  nt  the  iinte  of  lieavrct, 
will  hear  God  answer,  *  1  never  knew  you.' — '  But  the  minisleni 
did,  and  the  ehurch-books  did.'^'Tlmt  maj  lie.     I  never  did.' 

"  II  is  no  miiHcr  who  knows  a  man  on  enrtb.  If  God  doe* 
not  know  hlnv" 

"The  hen  rt- know  Ted  jie,  |]irau([h  God'a  tenrhlnji.  Is  true 
wcnltli,  and  Ihey  are  often  pooreit  who  deem  tlieniselves  most 
rich.  I,  in  the  pulpit,  prciieh  with  proud  formi  to  many  ■ 
humble  widow  and  nirlrken  man  wlio  tni^ilit  well  tench  me.  Tha 
atudent,  spectacled  and  jirny  with  wisdom,  and  itulfed  with 
lunibcred  lore,  may  l>o  ciiildiHh  nnd  i)i7ii>nint  lie>^ide  sumo  old 
tinging  saint  wIm  bringn  the  wood  Into  his  study,  and  who, 
with  the  lens  of  hi*  own  enperlenee,  lirinjpi  down  the  orbs  of 
tnith,  nnd  lieholds  through  liis  fuith  nnd  his  humility  thing* 
of  which  tlic  white-haired  seliolar  never  drcnnied." 

He  has  eminent  integrit^T*  m   faithful   tn  bU  oim 

»ou!,   and    to   every    delegated    tnist.      No   words    are 

nee<l«<l   here   ax   prnof.     Hik   life   ix  daily   argument. 

The  public  will  understand  this ;  men  whose  taste  he 
11— U 
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olTcDdx,  nnd  whose  Oicology  he  shocks,  or  to  whose 
philoKopliy  he  ik  rvpugnunt,  hnvc  confidence  in  tlic  in- 
tegrity of  the  man.  He  means  what  he  s&ja, —  ia 
solid  ftll  through. 

"  Prom  the  beginning,  I  rdiiCAtcd  myself  to  tpeak  along  the 
line  nnil  in  Uie  current  of  my  luortil  eoiivldionMi  nnil  tliough. 
In  later  days,  tt  has  dtrricd  me  throii|[h  pluocs  where  there 
were  some  batlerinpi  mid  liruiKingi.  yrt  1  huve  been  suprrinelf 
Xratrfiil  tliiit  I  wns  led  to  u(lo|>l  tliii  eniirsr.  I  would  rather 
■peak  the  trutli  to  ten  men  than  bland ibhtncnts  and  lying  to  a 
million.  Try  it,  ye  who  think  there  Ie  nothing  In  It!  try  what 
it  il  to  ^peuk  with  Gud  Ivliiiid  you.^to  opruk  M>  as  tu  be  only 
the  arrow  In  the  liow  whlrli  the   jMmighty  dmwi." 

Willi  whjit  nffcctionRtc  tcndrmess  docs  this  great, 
fnitlirul  MHil  pour  nut  hiit  lovi-  lu  hi»  own  churdi!  He 
invites  men  to  the  coniniuDiuu-kcrvicc. 

"  Chriktian  bretliren,  in  heaven  you  an  knoo'n  by  the  name  of 
Christ.  On  I'Urtb,  for  convcinlenoe's  unke,  you  are  known  by 
the  name  of  Hrcihyterlnns,  KpUropalluiai  Mrthodliti,  Cangrv- 
gationalisli,  and  tlic  like.  Let  luo  tpnik  the  language  of 
heaven,  and  rail  you  simply  Christian*.  Whocrcr  of  you  bo* 
known  tlie  name  of  Christ,  and  frcta  Cbrist'li  life  liraling  williln 
him.  Is  invited  to  remain  and  sit  with  us  at  the  tnhlc  of  the 
Lord." 

And  again,  when  a  Imndred  were  added  to  hii 
church,  he  says: — 

"  My  friendi.  niy  lieart  is  Inrge  to-duy.  I  am  like  a  tree 
upon  which  rains  have  faliei)  till  ercry  leaf  in  eovcred  with 
drops  of  dewi  and  no  winil  goc4  through  tlic  boughs  but  I  hear 
Uie  patteriniE  of  some  thought  of  Joy  nnd  gmtltude.  I  love 
you  all  more  tliaii  ever  before.  Yuu  are  cryatnlline  to  met 
your  faces  are  radiant;  ond  1  look  through  your  rj'cs.  as 
through  windowii,  into  hcnvcu.  I  bcliold  En  eaeh  of  you  an  im- 
prisoned aniiel,  that  Is  yet  to  burst  forth,  and  to  live  and  shine 
in  the  better  sphere," 

He  liiu  admirable  power  of  making  a  popular  state- 
ment of  his  opinions.  He  does  not  analyze  a  matter  to 
its  Ust  vlcmciibt,  put  tlie  ultimate  facts  ia  a  row  and 
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find  out  tlicir  chuscb  or  tlidr  law  of  action,  nor  aim 
at  large  synthesis  of  generalization,  the  Kighest  effort 
of  pliilosophv.  which  groups  tilings  into  a  whole  —  it 
is  comiiiiinly  tliutight  both  of  thn«e  proccKsca  are  out 
of  place  in  meeting-houses  and  lecture -ha  lis,  that  the 
people  ran  compnrhentl  neither  the  one  nor  the  oilier 
—  but  he  givi-A  a  popular  view  of  the  thing  to  be  dis- 
cussed, which  can  be  understood  on  the  spot  wiMiout 
painful  ri'fleclion.  He  speuku  for  tlii'  cur  which  lakes 
in  at  once  and  understands.  He  never  makes  atten- 
tion  painful.  He  illuKtratv.t  bid  nuhject  from  daily 
life;  the  fields,  the  streets,  stars,  flowers,  music,  and 
bibics  arc  hia  favorite  emblenu.  He  remembers  that 
he  rlocs  not  speak  to  scholars,  to  minds  disciplined  by 
long  habits  of  thought,  but  to  men  with  common  edu- 
cation, careful  and  troubled  about  many  things;  and 
they  keep  hi*  word*  and  ponder  tbero  in  their  hearts. 
So  he  has  the  diffusencss  of  a  wide  noturul  field,  which 
projierly  spread*  out  its  clover,  dandelions,  dock,  but- 
tercups, gra&ses,  violets,  with  here  and  there  a  deli- 
cate Arelhusa  that  seems  to  have  run  under  this  sea 
of  common  vegetation  and  come  up  in  a  Ktrangc  place. 
He  has  not  the  artiRcial  condensation  of  a  garden, 
where  luxuriant  nature  auunu-s  the  form  of  art.  His 
dramatic  power  makes  his  sermon  also  a  life  in  the 
pulpit;  his  auditorium  is  aNo  a  theatrum.  for  he  nek* 
to  the  eye  what  he  addresses  to  the  ear,  and  at  once 
wisdom  enters  at  the  two  gxtcs.  The  extracts  show 
his  power  of  thought  iiml  speech  as  well  as  of  fecl- 
iDg.  Here  are  specimens  of  thiit  peculiar  humor 
which  appears  in  all  his  works. 

"  Sects  Slid  CiiTistUns  (hnt  drilm  to  be  known  by  Uie  iindai! 
proniincnec  of  tame  iiiiigle  feature  of  Christinnlty  are  nci:es- 
•arily  Iroperfwt  Juit  In  proportion  to  Ihe  dUUiirtiies«  of  Ihclr 
peculiariUca.    He  power  of  Chrititian  tnitfa  is  in  it*  aaHf  and 
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sj'ininclry,  and  not  in  tlie  saltcnry  or  brlllliinrj>  of  any  of  It> 
■pccial  doctrines.  If  pniang  poinleK  <if  Uie  liumAn  face  and 
form  tlii-r«  bliuuUl  kjirSii^  »]>  a  tcct  of  tlic  «yc»,  and  another 
sect  of  the  [iai>c,  a  »cct  uf  the  hand,  ond  a  »cct  of  the  fool, 
and  aJl  of  thcTii  should  ntcrrc  liut  in  llie  one  Ihln^  of  forgetting 
thnt  there  wna  a  living  jpirit  Ijehind  the  features  more  im- 
portant Ihnii  lliern  all,  they  would  Xaa  much  rctciiihle  the 
whooU  uud  cliques  uf  Clirt»tiatis(  for  the  spirit  of  ChrUt  la 
the  gPMit  CMfntliU  truth;  iJorlrlno;  are  but  the  features  of 
the  face,  and  ordinaocen  but  the  haiids  and  feet." 

Here  urc  sonw:  st^arate  maxims: — 

"  It  Is  not  vcJI  for  a  man  to  prajr  cream  and  Uve  sklm- 
oitlk." 

"The  mother's  heart  U  Ibc  dilld's  ivhool-room." 

"They  are  not  refontiera  who  umply  abhor  evIL  Such  men 
beromc  In  the  end  abliorrcnt  thcmidvct." 

"  Tlierc  Bre  niiiny  trouble*  which  you  enn't  cur«  by  the  Bible 
and  the  Ilymn-bnok.  but  which  you  can  cure  by  ■  goad  perspira- 
tion and  tt  breath  uf  fretJi  air." 

"  Tlic  matt  donKrnnix  inndelily  of  the  day  Is  Uie  InHdcIity 
of  rich  nnd  orthodox  cburchea." 

"  The  fort  that  a  nation  Is  j;rowtng  b  God's  own  tharler  of 
change." 

"  'llicTc  l«  no  elosn  In  society  who  ran  SO  III  alTord  to  under- 
mine tlie  conBciencc  of  the  community,  or  to  jet  It  loose  from 
Its  monrlnip  in  the  rtrrnnl  spbrre.  ns  nicrcliniils  who  lli-e  upon 
ronndeiii.'e  nnd  crt'diL  Anything  which  weolienii  or  pamljies 
this  1>  taking  bcami  from  the  foimdnllons  of  tlw  merchant's 
own  wurehoude." 

"  It  u'oiild  nlmmd  seem  as  If  tlu^rc  were  a  certain  drollery 
of  art  which  teuds  men  wlio  tliiiik  tbey  are  doing  one  thing 
to  do  another  nnd  very  different  one.  Tlius  men  have  -ict  up 
in  tlicir  piiinted  cliurcb-wlndowA  llu^  iij'ml.NitiMni  of  virtues  and 
graces,  und  the  Images  of  saints,  nnd  even  of  Divinity  itself. 
Yet  now.  what  <locs  llie  window  do  but  mock  the  separnlions 
and  proud  Isolations  of  Christian  men?  For  there  sit  the  nuiU- 
eiice,  each  one  taking  a  KCfiarate  colors  ami  there  arc  blue 
Chrlstlons  nnd  red  Chrlntlans.  tlicre  arc  yellow  saints  and 
orange  sninta,  there  arc  purple  Christians  and  green  Chris- 
tians: but  how  few  arc  simple,  pure,  wbite  Christians,  uniting 
all  the  cnr<linul  griices,  and  proud,  not  of  separate  colara,  but 
of  the  whole  manluiod  of  Christ ! " 

"  Every  mind  Is  entered,  like  every  house,  tJirough  its  own 
door." 
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**  nodrinc  kt  oothlnft  but  the  nkin  of  tniUi  Kct  up  and 
«tufff<L'' 

"  Coni]iroiniKr  U  the  won)  that  men  tue  when  the  devil  gets 
a  Tlftory  over  Gwrii  cauic." 

"  A  tnnn  in  the  riRlil.  with  God  on  hU  side,  f»  in  the  ma- 
jority, Ihiitifili  lie  lie  nliitio;  for  God  Is  luiiItEluilliious  nliovc  all 
pupulatians  of  tlie  enrlli.'* 

But  tills  WAS  fint  EJiid  b^*  Fri'diTic  Dougltts,  Nnd 
better:     "One  with  God  is  n  majority." 

"A  lie  always  needs  n  truth  for  n  hiodle  to  II;  ebe  the 
hand  would  cut  itiself,  which  taught  t«  drive  It  home  upon 
another.  The  wortt  lies,  therefore,  nrc  tlxwe  who«c  blnde  h 
Met,  tiul  wlioM  handle  Is  triir." 

"  It  i.i  not  conviirtion  of  truth  which  doe*  men  gpoi;  It  b 
moriil  conarloii»iir»  of  truth." 

"  A  oonscrvative  jaang  mnn  hiu  wound  up  hi*  life  before 
It  Iras  uiirreled.  Wc  cipect  old  men  tu  W  conBrrTatirei  but 
when  a  nation's  young  men  arc  so,  Its  funeral-bell  b  already 
runjt." 

" Nijflit-lnlior,  in  time,  will  destroy  the  student;  for  It  b 
Oiarroiv  from  hl»  own  lioiies  with  whidi  lie  fills  his  lamp." 

A  great-hearted,  eloquent,  fervent,  live  man)  full 
of  religious  ciriotlon,  of  liumnnitjr  and  love, —  no  von- 
der  he  iit  dear  to  tlie  ]ieopK'  of  America.  Long  may 
he  bring  instruction  to  the  lecture  associationti  of  the 
North !  Long  may  he  nt/ind  in  hi.-s  pulpit  at  Brooklyn 
with  his  heavenly  candle,  which  goeth  not  out  at  alt 
by  day,  to  kindle  the  devotion  and  piety  of  the  thou- 
Modii  who  cluster  around  him,  and  carry  thence  light 
and  wannth  to  all  the  borders  of  the  Innd ! 

Wc  should  do  injustice  to  our  own  fcelingM,  did 
we  not,  in  closing,  add  a  word  of  hciirty  thanks  and 
commendation  to  the  member  of  Mr.  Beecher's  con- 
gregntioi)  to  whom  we  are  indited  for  a  volume  that 
has  given  us  so  much  plensurc.  Tht-  sclcclion  covers 
A  wide  range  of  topics,  and  tesitifieii  at  once  to  the 
good  taste  and  the  culture  of  the  editress.     Many  of 
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th«  finest  pftKsagcs  were-  conceived  nnd  iittiTccI  in  the 
rnpid  in&pirutioii  uf  spmking,  iind  but  far  tier  admir- 
ing intcUipcnee  and  care,  the  eloquence,  wit,  and  wis- 
dom, which  are  here  preserved  to  uk,  would  hnvc  faded 
into  air  with  the  last  vibration  of  tlie  preacher's  voice. 


LIFE  AND  CHARACTER  OP  DR.  FOLLEN 


There  are  two  clauses  of  men  that  have  a  wide  and 
rcfonimtory  influence  on  the  world;  who  write  out 
their  thoughtit  ami  sentimentn,  nut  in  word-i  only,  but 
in  things.  The  one  consists  of  men  of  great  intel- 
lectual power,  but  no  sprciAl  goodnoji*  of  Iwart.  They 
SCO  in  the  "  dry  light "  of  the  understanding  what 
h  falKO,  what  wrong,  what  ludicrous  in  man's  affairs, 
and  expoiie  it  to  be  rejected,  to  be  abhorred  or  to  be 
laughed  at.  Their  eye  is  keen  and  far-reacliing  in  the 
actual;  but  their  insight  in  not  the  drepoal,  nor  dow 
the  sphere  of  tlieir  reason  inclu<le  all  thingit  of  human 
coneem.  Of  thesie  men  you  do  not  ask.  What  was 
their  character?  how  did  they  live  in  their  day  and 
Ihcir  place?  but  only.  What  did  they  think  of  this 
thing  and  of  that?  Tiieir  livi-s  may  have  been  bad, 
their  niotivc-i>,  both  for  silence  and  for  speech,  may  have 
been  ignoble  and  selfish,  and  their  whole  life  but  a 
long  attempt  to  build  up  for  themNelvM  n  fortune  and 
a  name;  but  that  does  not  mar  their  influence,  except 
in  the  narrow  sphere  of  their  personal  life.  Tlic  good 
they  do  lives  after  them,  the  evil  sleeps  with  their 
buried  bones.  The  world  look)  on  thinn  as  hnlf-mcn, 
expects  from  thorn  no  wholcncas  of  action,  but  takes 
their  good  gift  and  first  forgive*  and  thirn  forgets 
their  moral  obliquity  or  defects.  It  is  often  painful 
to  conlwnplalc  such  men.  The  brightness  of  their 
intellect  leads  us  to  wish  for  a  corresponding  beauty 
on   their   moral   side.     If   a   man%   wisdom   docs   not 
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allow  itself  in  liis  works,  if  hU  light  docs  not  become 
his  life,  mnkJDg  liis  pstliway  rndinnt;  wli^',  our  moral 
(intk-i]mtIon  la  ilisappoiiitcd,  iind  ue  turn  away  in 
BadiicHs.  Men  of  a  giant's  mind  nnd  n  pigmy's  heart : 
men  enpiible  of  npitiming  the  lieiivcm,  of  fitthoming 
the  depths  of  all  human  science,  of  mounting  with 
vigorous  and  untiring  pinions  above  the  ronr  of  the 
crowd  and  the  prejudice  of  th.  schools,  and  continu- 
ing their  flight  before  the  admiring  eyes  of  lesser  men 
till  diKtunce  and  loftiness  swailowa  Uiem  up;  men  who 
bring  back  from  their  adventurous  voyagingn  new 
dincovcries  for  huintin  wonder,  n<'w  (ruths  for  daily 
u&e:  men,  too,  that  with  ail  this  wondrouji  endowment 
of  intcUcct  arc  yet  capable  of  vanity,  selfish  ambition, 
and  the  thouHiind  liltte  arliii  which  make  up  tlie  rc- 
comphshcd  worldhng,  such  men  are  a  sore  puzzle  to 
the  young  and  enthusiastic  moralist.  **  What,"  he 
■aya,  "  in  Ood  unjust?  Slmll  the  man  whoisc  eye  is 
crer  on  himself)  keen  as  the  eagle's  to  look  for  his 
own  profit,  yet  dull  tu  the  hlindwonn's  or  the  beetle's 
to  the  shadows  of  wrong  in  his  own  bosom,  tihall  he 
be  gifted  with  thix  faeully  to  pierce  the  mystic  cur- 
tains of  nature,  and  sec  clearly  in  his  ignoble  life 
where  the  saint  groped  for  the  wall  and  fell,  not  see- 
ing?" Such  i-1  the  f«ct^  often  iv*  he  may  attempt  to 
disguise  it.  The  world,  past  and  present,  fumlKho  us 
with  proofs  that  cannot  be  winked  out  of  sight.  Men 
capable  of  noble  and  rcfomiatory  thought,  who  lack 
the  accomplishment  of  goodness  and  a  moral  life  — 
W('  ni-e<l  not  pmisi-  to  point  out  men  of  this  character, 
both  present  and  departed;  that  would  be  «n  ungrate- 
ful work,  one  not  needed  to  be  done. 

The  other  cIhxk  is  iTiiiiJe  up  of  men  nf  moral  powers. 
Their  mental  ability  may  be  small  or  great,  but  their 
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Roodnesfl  Is  Hiv  most  Btriking,  ond  the  fiitKlamorital 
thing.  They  may  iiol  look  «vor  n  liirRc  field,  nor  be 
coDvcrHnnt  with  nil  tho  nooka  ami  crcviccH  of  tins 
wondrou§  world,  where  science  e«ch  dny  brings  some 
new  iiiirnclc  to  light;  but  in  the  Hjilien;  of  itiomis  llioy 
»ee  as  no  othiTsi.  Fu»t  ns  thought  comes  to  them  it 
turns  into  action ;  what  wan  at  flnt  but  h'ght,  cle- 
mcntary  and  cold,  U  soon  trnnsfortDcd  into  life,  which 
multiplies  Itself  and  Us  bk-siin}^.  Theite  men  look 
with  a  HJnglc  eye  to  tlic  everlasting  right.  To  them 
God's  law  ia  n  law  to  he  kept,  come  present  weiil  or 
preient  woe.  They  ask  not.  What  shall  accrue  tii  me, 
or  praise  or  Illume?  But  contentedly  they  do  the 
work  of  righteousness  tlicir  hands  find  to  do,  and  this 
with  all  tht'ir  might.  They  live  faster  than  they  see, 
for  with  a  true  moral  man  the  spontaneous  ninn  be- 
fore the  refli-ctive,  tin  John  outrun  Peter  in  seeking 
the  riiten  Son  of  Man.  When  these  men  hiive  but 
humble  mindi!  Ihcy  arc  worthy  of  deep  homage  froin 
all  mankind.  In  solitude  and  in  Hilence,  seen  by  no 
eye  but  the  All-sceing,  they  plant  with  many  and 
hopeful  prayers  the  «ved  thnt  is  one  day  to  spread 
wide  iti  branches,  laden  with  all  manner  of  fruit,  lUi 
very  leaves  for  the  healing  of  the  nations.  How  often 
has  it  happened  that  some  woman,  uncouth,  not  wet! 
bred,  and  with  but  little  of  mind,  Iios  kindled  in  some 
boy's  boKom  n  love  of  right,  a  jn-nne  of  llie  sweetness 
of  charity,  of  the  beauty  of  religion,  which  grew  with 
his  growth  and  strengthened  with  his  strength,  and  at 
l«»t  towered  forth,  strong  ami  flame-like,  in  the  moral 
heroism  of  a  mnn  whom  heaven  emplay.s  to  »tir  tlic 
world  and  help  God's  kingdom  come!  It  was  only  a 
raven  which  the  boys,  resting  at  noon-day  iK-nide  the 
brook  Cherith,  saw  slowly   flying  towards  the  moun- 
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tain.  But  he  bore  in  his  beitk  food  for  tlie  fainting 
prophet,  the  hist  of  the  fnitliful. 

When  thi.t  tnofHl  power  in  found  with  gri-nt  intcl- 
IcctufU  gifts,  as  it  sometimes  is,  then  have  we  the  fiur- 
eKt  form  of  hunmnity,  the  mind  of  n  f^nnt,  nnd  an 
angel's  lienrt.  These  act,  each  on  eacli.  The  quick- 
ening sentiment  fires  the  thought ;  this  gives  strength 
again  to  the  fcclingH.  Tlie  eye  is  single,  tlie  whole 
body  ift  full  of  light.  The  intelleet  of  such  an  one 
attracts  admirntion,  Im  moral  excellence  enforces  lore. 
He  teadieH  by  liis  words  of  wisdom,  by  hJa  works  of 
goodness.  Happy  is  the  age  that  beholds  a  conjunc- 
tion Ko  riirc  and  nuHpiciouit  lut  that  of  eminent  genius, 
and  moral  excellence  as  eminent.  A  single  man  of 
that  stamp  gives  elmnictcr  to  the  uge,  a  now  epoch 
is  begun.  Men  are  forced  to  call  Ihemnclves  after 
his  name,  and  that  may  be  said  of  him  which  was  said 
of  Elifts  the  prophet,  "  After  his  death  bis  body 
prophcnied."     But  MUch  ai'e  the  rarent  sons  of  God. 

Vt.  Follen  belonged  to  the  class  of  men  that  act 
on  the  world  by  tlieir  moral  power.  Certainly  it  was 
that  which  wan  most  conspicuous  in  him,  in  hi^  counte- 
nance, his  writings,  his  life.  Some  live  for  study; 
their  bookn,  both  what  they  read  and  what  they  write, 
arc  their  life;  and  others  for  action.  They  write  their 
soul  out  in  works;  tlicir  name  may  pcriHli,  their  usc- 
fulnms  remalru,  and  widens  and  deepens  till  time  and 
the  human  race  shall  cease  to  be.  Dr.  Follen  be- 
longed to  the  claKH,  then,  of  men  of  moral  action. 
In  haying  this  we  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  there 
was  little  of  intellectual  force,  only  tluit  the  moral 
power  cost  it  into  the  shade;  not  that  he  could  not 
have  been  eminent  in  the  empire  of  ubstrnct  thought, 
but  only  that  he  chose  tlic  broad  realm  of  benevolent 
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action.  Others,  better  fitted  for  tlie  l/uk,  nnd  with 
more  Hpaco  itiid  tiiiu-  at  command,  will  doubtlc^K  judge 
his  writinpi  from  the  iiitellcelunl  point  of  view,  and 
mankind  will  piiss  the  irreversible  decree  on  im  re- 
corded thoughts,  and  bid  them  live  or  die.  We  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  the  first  volume  of  hi»  work*,  con- 
taining a  biography  wntt«n  by  bis  wife,  nnd  only 
attempt  a  delineation  of  the  moral  life  nnd  works  of 
the  man. 

The  main  points  of  his  history  arc  briefly  summed 
up.  Charles  Theodore  Follcn  was  born  on  the  ttb  of 
September,  1796,  at  Koniro<l,  in  the  western  pari  of 
Germany ;  became  obnoxious  to  the  government  at  an 
early  age,  fliil  to  Switr.erlund  for  an  asylum  hi  1830, 
came  to  America  as  the  only  civilized  land  that  of- 
fered him  life  and  liberty  in  18S4,  and  cea-ied  to  be 
mortal  in  the  beginning  of  18W. 

There  is  a  rare  unity  in  Ins  hfe,  such  as  we  saircely 
remember  to  have  noticed  in  any  modern  biography. 
It  is  a  moral-heroic  drama  in  one  net,  though  the  scene 
shifbi  from  the  college  to  the  luiiip,  from  the  thunder- 
ing storm  of  a  meeting  of  reformers  to  the  Christian 
pulpit  and  the  Sunday  school,  where  children  arc 
taught  of  the  Gn-nt  Refonner  of  the  World.  Dr. 
FoUen's  work  began  in  early  life ;  while  yet  a  stripling 
at  college  we  «ee  the  same  qualities,  working  for  the 
same  end,  as  in  the  very  lost  scenes  of  his  life.  His 
pious  love  of  freedom,  his  ubhorrenre  of  all  that  had 
the  KHvor  of  oppres.tion  about  it,  his  disinterested  zeal 
for  mankind,  his  unconcern  for  himself  so  long  as 
God  saw  him  at  his  post  nnd  his  work,  these  began 
early  and  continued  till  the  last.  His  whole  life  was 
a  warfare  against  sin,  that  had  slain  and  taken  [mm* 
scaaion  of  what  Ix-longs  to  mankind.  But  we  must 
speak  of  the  details  of  his  tiistory  more  minutely. 
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He  wns  tlip  son  of  u  nMinncllor-ut-I^iw  unci  judge  in 
Hciwc  Dariii§tiLdt.  When  a  child  he  wan  mvioiih  and 
cumcKt  beyond  his  j'citrs.  He  received  his  education 
at  the  ScmiMiirv  mid  Univenity  at  Gie»M-ii,  deviating 
himself  tg  the  study  of  the  Ittw,  Dim  enthusiasm 
(i|;KiiiKt  the  Fri-neh  kindU-d  with  Hic  uprising  of  his 
Kather-Iund,  and  in  181S  we  find  him  a  soldier  in  thc- 
unny  of  the  iinlriotji.  The  rtiturn  of  pence  llic  next 
yeftr  restored  him  to  his  studiis  at  the  University,  At 
the  age  of  twelve,  sitys  his  Ijio^nphcr,  lie  had  con- 
ceived thoughts  of  a  ('hristinn  society  fur  different 
from  all  that  is  now  actual  on  the  earth,  and  while  at 
the  University  "  con.ice rated  himself  to  the  work  of  a 
reformer  by  a  perfect  subjection  of  himself  to  the  law 
of  justice  and  universal  brotherhood,  a«  tauf:;ht  by 
Jesus."  His  attempts  to  reform  his  fellow  sttidentw 
brought  him  into  trouble,  and  rendered  him  an  object 
of  suspicion  to  the  fjovernment.  At  the  age  of  twenty 
he  began  to  lecture,  in  a  private  capacity,  we  suppose, 
on  "various  parts  of  jurispnidenee "  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  (tiessen.  At  this  period  doubts  respecting  re- 
ligion came  over  him.  He  met  the  enemy  face  to  face, 
studied  the  writings  of  skeptics,  pantheists  and  in- 
fidels, and  found  the  books  written  ugitin^t  Christian- 
ity, next  to  the  Gospel  ilHelf,  were  the  most  efKcient 
promoters  of  his  belief  in  its  divine  truth.  This  fear- 
less examination  of  all  (hat  had  been  Miid  aguin.tt 
rcligi<]n  shou'ed  him  that  it  rested  on  a  rock  which 
neither  its  foes  nor  its  friends  could  ever  sliako.  lie 
never  afterwards  feared  that  the  most  valuable  of  all 
man's  treasures  could  be  blown  away  by  a  few  moutb- 
fuls  of  wind.  Di<l  a  man  who  knew  religion  by  heart 
crer  fear  tliat  it  would  perish  'f 

In  1818  some  towns  in  Hesse  engaged  this  youUi, 
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in  }iis  twenty-second  year,  to  hdp  them  in  escaping  an 
nrtfiil  design  uf  tliL-ii-  government  lo  opiirevn  tlicm. 
His  noble  attempt  succeeded.  Of  course  **the  influ- 
ential per«on.i"  whoHL-  object  Ik-  dvfeiited,  nnd  tlie  gov- 
ernment whose  illegal  designs  he  exposed,  were  of- 
fended lit  liirn.  He  bccJinic  the  object  of  a  bitter  and 
unrelenting  persecution.  His  hopes  blighteil  in  his 
native  kingdom,  he  accepted  nn  invitation  to  the  Unl- 
Tcrsity  of  Jenn.  Here  he  commenced  n  course  of 
lectures  on  the  Pandects  before  a  respectable  audi- 
ence, though  it  wiiH  thought  extraordinary  for  ho 
young  a  man  to  undertake  a  branch  .to  difficult.  Here 
al«o  his  reformatory  an<l  libiral  principles  stood  in 
the  way  of  his  promotion.  He  was  tried  as  an  ac* 
complice  of  George  Sund  in  the  murilcr  of  Kotzeliue, 
a  tool  of  despotism,  was  ae(|iiittcd,  but  forbidden  to 
lecture  in  Jena.  He  returned  to  GiciiNcn,  Kiixpcctcil 
by  the  government,  treated  with  coolness  by  some  of 
his  "  friends,"  for  they  thought  his  cause  without 
hope,  and  "  left  him  to  strive  alone  in  hi.i  hour  of  trittl 
an*i  suffering."  Tlic  excellence  of  his  clinrnctcr  was 
pleaded  as  proof  of  his  innocence  of  ill.  "  So  much 
the  worscf"  Hnid  one  opposer,  who  knew  what  he  was 
about;  "I  should  like  him  better  if  be  had  a  few 
viccN."  The  government,  thinking  him  the  handle  of 
the  axe,  whieli  they  knew  lay,  ready  and  sharpened,  at 
the  root  of  the  tree,  intended  to  imprixon  liim.  He 
escaped  by  flight  to  Strasburg,  thence  to  Parts,  and 
became  acquainted  with  Lafayette.  But  all  foreign- 
ers were  ftinn  onlered  to  quit  France,  for  this  was  in 
1820,  and  the  same  spirit  ruled  in  Paris  us  in  Giessen. 
A  lady  invited  him  to  Switzerlitnd.  Here  he  wiis  in- 
vited to  become  a  professor  in  the  Cantonal  School  of 
the  Grisons,  one  of  the  higher  seminaries  of  cduca- 
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tion.  Here  again  hi.t  lilicrul  spirit  rnittcd  up  enemies. 
But  at  this  time  it  watt  the  church,  not  the  state,  that 
tflok  ulTfnKC  at  his  freetJoin.  In  his  lectures  oii  his- 
tory he  ascrihcd  the  CliriKtiiin  n-vtiatiun  to  the  efH- 
cac.r  of  two  great  principles,  namely,  the  doctrine  of 
onr  Go(i,  and  that  nil  nii?n  mif^ht  to  love  one  another, 
and  strive  al'lir  godliki'  perfection.  Some  were  in- 
spired to  lead  men  to  this  f^rcat  aim.  Tlie  clerf^  were 
alaniied,  and  di^diircd  tliat  he  denii-d  the  ^(Klhend  of 
Jceiis,  total  depravity,  and  original  sin.  Ur.  Fol- 
leo's  rcitignat ioi)  of  hiw  office  was  the  rexult  of  this 
clerical  alarm.  However,  he  vra.s  ioon  appointed  as  a 
puhlic  lecturer  at  the  University  of  Basic,  where  he 
taught  natural)  civil,  and  ecrlesiaHtical  law,  and  phi- 
losophy in  itfl  application  to  reliftion,  morals,  le/{is- 
lation,  and  the  line  iirts.  But  evun  hert.-,  "  where  the 
free  Switzcr  yet  bcslridof)  atone  \m  chainleas  moun- 
tains," he  was  not  secure,  while  in  the  canton  of  the 
Grison*  the  Congriss  of  Troppau  dtiniindid  Ihat  he 
should  be  given  up.  While  at  Basle,  in  18S-t,  the 
government  of  Basle  received  throe  notes  from  the 
governments  of  Au.itria.  Prussia,  and  Kussis,  demand- 
ing that  he  should  he  given  up  to  the  trihunal  of 
inquiiiition.  The  result  of  nil  was  that  he  fled  from 
Basle  hid  under  the  hoot  of  n  chaise  to  Paris,  and 
thence  to  America,  where  he  arrived  in  Dcccmher, 
182*.  His  subsequent  story  may  be  briefly  hinted  at 
He  was  successively  teacher  of  Ethic*  and  Eccle»ina- 
tical  History  at  the  Divinity  School  and  teacher  of 
German  in  the  University  at  Cambridge,  a  prcucher  of 
the  Gospel  at  Boston,  New  York,  I^exington,  and  other 
places;  and  as  a  philanthropist  engaging  in  the 
benevolent  works  of  Hie  ihty. 

Dr.    Follcii   was   eminently   a   Christian   man.     Dj 
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t])i>  ve  do  not  moan  tlint  lie  hnd  K'nrncd  b.v  rote  a 
few  trarlitinnal  lioctnm^s,  whose  foundation  lie  never 
dttrcd  examine,  and  condemned  all  siicli  as  could  not 
Mccpt  ihvm,  not  that  hv  lovtd  to  Kay  then.-  wns  no 
salvation  out  of  the  Procniste§-bcd  of  Iiih  own  church, 
not  thot  he  accepted  the  popular  ntnodard  of  coa- 
ventionul  moralK,  eiinting  all  that  fell  below  and  dnmn- 
ing  such  OS  were  above  that  standard.  Wc  know  this 
IK  too  often  a  true  description  of  the  sectarian  or 
popular  Christian,  a  man  with  more  memory  than 
thought,  more  belief  than  life,  more  fear  than  love. 
With  Dr.  Fnllcn  Christianity  took  m  turn  a  little 
different.  To  serve  <iod  with  the  whole  mind  was  not 
neccKMirily  to  think  nx  Annclm  and  Augustine  in  re- 
Ugioua  mAttem,  but  to  think  truly  and  uprightly;  to 
serve  him  with  the  whole  heart  and  soul  was  to  live  a 
life  of  active  goodnoK  and  holini-».«  of  heart-.  He  wn« 
not  one  of  the  many  who  have  ilays  to  l>e  Christians, 
and  days  to  be  men  of  the  world ;  but  a  Christian  once 
was  a  Christian  always.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
he  had  no  stains  of  human  imperfection,  weakness  and 
evil.  Doubtless  he  had  such.  The  prurient  eye  may 
read  traceK  of  such  on  this  monument,  where  e^mjugal 
love  solaces  its  bereavement  by  tracing;,  with  affection- 
ate pen,  the  tale  of  his  life,  hiK  triaU,  hiK  tomptationB, 
and  his  endurance. 

In  a  moral  character  so  rich  as  Ibis  of  Dr.  Follen  it 
is  difficult,  perhaps,  to  select  a  point  of  sufficient  promi- 
nence by  which  to  distin^iruish  the  man,  and  about 
which  to  group  '.he  lesser  elements  of  his  being.  But 
what  strikes  us  as  chief  is  his  love  of  freedom.  He 
felt  man  was  superior  to  all  the  circumstances,  pros- 
perous or  adverse,  which  could  be  gathered  about  him. 
Therefore,  he  saw  the  weakness  of  men  beneath  the 
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trnppin^s  of  a  monarch's  court,  and  did  not  fear  to 
lift  U]i  liiN  juv^'nilc  voice  for  huniKn  rifthte  and  ever- 
lasting truth;  therefore,  he  saw  the  greutneiift  of  men 
under  Uic  «qiiAlid  j^nrmcnts  of  the  hc^^iir  or  the  stave, 
and  never  deapnin-d  of  ruining  Ihcm  to  the  efltntc  of 
a  niun,  but  toilc4l  and  prayed  for  this  great  end. 
This  love  of  fniNlom  was  t'onspicuous  in  his  youtli, 
breatliing  in  the  "  Great  Song ; "  '  and  shone  more  and 
more  n*  yenrs  gave  him  the  meditative  mind.  It  ap- 
pears in  all  his  writings,  in  all  his  hfe.  At  an  early 
agr  he  joined  the  army  to  fight  for  freedom  and  hii 
Katherland  in  the  tented  field;  the  chief  cause  he  en- 
gaged in  as  n  lawyer  was  the  cause  of  right  against 
oppression.  For  this  he  was  an  exile  in  a  strange 
land,  and  in  that  land  he  hut  continued  in  manhood 
the  work  begun  in  youth.  This  love  of  freedom  ap- 
peared in  Iiis  sennons,  where,  some  think,  it  doe.s  not 
often  appear.  So  one  day  after  preaching,  a  friend 
"  who  had  a  kind  heart,  hut  an  nrhitriiry  character," 
took  him  by  the  button  and  said,  "  Your  sermon,  sir, 
was  very  w.-ii«ililc,  hut  ycm  .•<poiI  your  discourses  with 
your  views  about  frcciiom.  We  are  all  wearied  with 
hearing  the  siune  thing  from  you.  You  always  have 
tonivthing  about  freedom  in  nhatcver  you  say  to  us. 
I  am  sick  of  hearing  about  freedom ;  we  have  too  much 
freedom.  We  arc  all  sick  of  it;  don't  let  us  hear  any 
more  su<rh  sermons  from  you-*' 

He  saw  the  great  stain  which  defiles  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Union,  the  stain  of  slavery.  With  his 
characterlHtie  zcnl  he  espoa'^ed  the  cause  of  the  op- 
pressed iind  ihmntrotlileii  African.  His  attention  was 
fintt  called  to  the  subject  by  accident.  As  he  returned 
from  preaching,  one  rainy  day,  he  overtook  a  negro, 
apparently  not  well  able  to  bear  the  storm.     He  took 
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him  into  the  chaise.  The  negro  talked  of  slavery,  of 
Mr.  Wulkir's  "  iiiccndi«r>-  pul)lir;itioii,"  of  tilt-  shd- 
picious  death  of  Mr,  Walker.*  Tins  awakened  tlic  at- 
tention of  Dr.  Folien  to  the  »ubjcct.  He  noon  Tinitcd 
Mr,  GarriHon,  whose  efforts  in  the  cause  of  Abolition 
have  been  so  justly  celebrated.  **  He  found  bim  in  * 
little  upper  chamber  wber«  were  hix  writing-dc«k,  hia 
types,  and  his  printinff-prc^s:  his  parlor  by  day.  hi< 
nli-c ping- room  hy  night ;  when-,  known  only  by  n  few 
other  faithful  spirits,  he  denied  himself  all  but  the 
ban-  neee«siirie«  of  life  (bat  he  might  give  hinicelf  up. 
heart  and  hand,  to  the  despised  cause  of  the  negro 
■lave." 

Here  be  did  not  find  many  of  the  more  coniipicuouf 
men  of  the  land  to  join  him.  There  is  a  time  wlien 
erery  great  cauKe,  that  is  one  day  to  move  the  mil- 
lions, resta  on  the  hands  and  in  the  hearts  of  a  few 
men;  noble  hearts  uitd  ulrong  hamN:  herovx  of  the 
Roul,  whom  God  raises  up  to  go  on  the  forlorn  hope 
of  humanity  and  ^hod  their  life  where  others  ahall 
one  day  wave  the  banner  of  triumph,  and  walking  dry- 
shod,  sing  pxans  of  victory,  though  often  unmindful 
of  those  by  whom  tlie  day  was  won.  In  183S  Dr. 
Follen  writes  to  Dr.  nowriiig,"  uid  says  he  has  "  been 
seven  years  in  the  Lind,  and  found  but  two  eminent 
men.  Dr.  Channing  and  Clement  C.  Biddle,*  wlio  will 
not  connive  at  slavery  for  any  purpose ! "  Dr. 
Bowring's  reply  is  worthy  to  be  pondered :  "  I  am 
not  Hitrprised  at  the  way  you  speak  of  the  slavery  ques- 
tion.  It  is  indeed  the  opproblum  of  the  United  Slates. 
There  is  no  escape  from  the  pal|m))li-,  tin'  prominent, 
the  pestiferous  fact,  that  human  beingw  are  bought 
ami  .Hold  by  men  who  call  thciniplven  rrpiiblirans  and 

Cliriiilian.'t.      It  ii  thrown  in  our  teeth,  it  is  shipped  in 
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our  fAce»,  it  is  brftnJ«l  on  our  loulti,  when  wc  talk  of 
your  country  and  hold  up  your  inittitutiona  to  ad- 
minition  and  imitation.  Vou  must  indeed  labor  day 
ami  niglit,  lit  Kun-riMng  and  sun-si-ttiiig,  nt  home  and 
abroad,  with  tlie  influential  above,  and  with  the  in- 
fluential below  you." 

In  the  liiiys  of  peril  which  came  o^■er  the  anti- 
slavery  cause  Dr.  Kollen  did  not  shrink  from  fidelity 
to  his  principles.  He  faecd  the  evil  like  a  man,  neither 
coura|{e  nor  calmness  forsaking  him.  Wo  would 
gladly,  for  our  country's  sake,  t«ar  out  many  pages  of 
the  book  fhitt  records  his  life;  for  they  are  pafies  of 
shame  to  the  fret-  Ktiitc  we  live  in;  but  what  is  done 
cannot  be  undone  by  silence.*  But  there  was  one  as 
true  in  this  matter  as  himself.  His  wife  writes  thus: 
"  There  were  some  of  my  friends  who  thought  tiiat  I 
should  feel  very  badly  at  seeing  my  husband  one  of 
thin  little  company  of  inmilted  men;  but  as  he  stood 
there  [before  a  committee  of  the  Legiiilaturvj,  bat- 
tling for  freedom  of  speech  in  this  free  land,  sur- 
round^l  by  the  rich  and  the  powerful,  and  the  favor- 
ites of  the  world,  and  condemned  by  them  all  for  it,  I 
would  not  have  had  him  exclumge  positions  with  any 
one  of  them.  The  unnifllod  calmness  of  his  soul  took 
possession  of  mine."  Thin  is  not  the  only  instance  of 
the  same  npirit  in  her.  Before  this  she  had  bid  liim 
above  all  things  to  be  true  to  his  convictions.  One  day 
he  said  to  his  wife,  "  I  have  been  thinking  of  joining 
the  Anti-Slavery  Society;  what  do  you  tliink  of  it?" 
"  That  you  ought  to  follow  tlie  light  of  your  own 
mind,"  was  tlie  reply;  "why  should  you  hesitate?" 
"  I  know  that  it  will  be  greatly  in  the  way  of  my 
worldly  interests."  "  Wry  well,"  Kay.i  tlie  wife.  "  I 
*  Se^  especially,  pages  387-403,  not  to  name  other  places. 
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feel,"  he  replied,  "m  if  I  ought  to  jan  them." 
"  TTjen  why  no*  do  it?"  "  It  is  a  scrioiu  thing  to 
rrlinquish  my  worldly  prospects  nltogelhcr.  If  I  join 
tilt;  Anti-Slnvi-ry  Society  I  ah«ll  certainly  lose  all 
chance  of  a  peniianent  place  in  college  or  perhaps  any- 
where else.  If  it  were  only  for  myself  I  should  not 
be  troubled  about  it;  but  to  intolve  you  and  Charles 
in  the  evil*  of  real  poverty  —  I  shrink  from  that." 
'*  You  have,"  replied  the  same  advixcr,  "  »acrificed 
your  country,  your  lioitu-,  nnd  all  that  makes  home 
dear  for  tlie  italce  of  freedom  and  humanity;  do  not 
think  that  we  are  not  able  to  make  the  slight  iiarri- 
fices  which  we  may  be  culled  on  to  make  in  thix  caiae." 

**  He  knew,"  says  the  biographer,  "  that  there  arc 
evils  belonging;  to  all  associations;  he  never  vindicated 
tior  approved  of  abusive  language  in  the  Abolitioni;>ts, 
any  more  than  in  their  opposers;  but  when  a  young 
friend  raised  this  objection  to  joining  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  he  replied  to  him,  '  I  did  not  feel  at 
liberty  to  stand  aloof  from  a  society  wltosc  only  object 
was  the  abolition  of  slavery.'  " 

Were  his  fears  well-grounded?  To  be  true,  one 
muat  always  pay  the  price.  **  A  clerg^'man  made  a 
most  vehemij^ent  attack  upon  Dr.  Follen  [though  only 
in  words]  for  hiit  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Abolition. 
It  was  in  the  street."  One  Tltanksgiving-day,  while 
preaching  at  New  York,  in  part  of  hts  wrmon  he 
spoke  of  the  Hubject  of  slavery:  "  Before  he  had  con- 
eluded  the  first  sentence  of  his  remarks,  two  gentle- 
men rose  and  went  out  of  llie  church  looking  vvry 
angry.  Many  others  showed  signs  of  displeasure  and 
alarm,  and  his  words  evidently  excited  a  »lrong  sensa- 
tion through  the  whole  society-."  Dr.  Follen  him- 
self writes  as  follows  about  the  matter :    "  It  is  some- 
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whnt  duulitful  now  whether  they  will  settle  me  here 
p«nnanently.  I  feci  KUre  thut,  if  I  hsd  kncm-n  tlm  con- 
KcquerK-cs,  I  should  have  cbangw)  nothing,  either  in 
mntter  or  ninnner.  So  we  feci  cjisy,  come  wlint  miiy." 
He  himself  attributed  his  fnihire  witit  that  society  to 
his  expression  of  tlic  obnoxious  opinions  about  slavery. 
But  we  will  spciik  no  more  of  thi-t  tbeme. 

While  B  minister  at  New  York  he  Ubored  to  convert 
men  from  infidelity,  U>  "pply  religion  to  daily  iife- 
H«  rejoiced  in  tiaving  that  city  for  the  sphere  of  his 
action,  where  misery,  vice,  and  irrcli/;ion  orv  sup- 
posed to  art  with  it  deoper  inten-tity  of  violence  tlmn 
elsewhere  in  (he  land.  His  heart  was  in  his  calling. 
His  biographer  speak*  of  hia  mini.tl^rial  chitrucler  and 
conduct;  "When  he  saw  a  crowd  of  human  beings 
assembled  around  him.  he  did  not  look  upon  thrm  08 
rich  or  poor,  or  weak  or  powerful,  wi«c  or  simplC) 
gentlemen  or  ladies,  but  literally  and  simply  as  im- 
mortal spirits,  absent  from  their  Inie  home,  itnd  seek- 
ing the  way  back  to  their  Fatherland.  He  thought 
none  ko  pure  that  he  might  not  fall :  none  ko  degraded 
that  he  might  not  rise ;  and  he  always  preached  with 
tlw  feeling  that  the  «alvation  of  souls  might  be  the 
consequence  of  the  trutlw  he  should  declare.  He 
sought  to  make  the  house  of  the  minister  common 
ground  for  humanity,  where  the  rich  and  the  poor 
might  meet  together,  n*  re|>resentati\'(«  of  the  Com- 
mon Image  of  Him  that  is  the  Maker  of  them  all. 
So  he  invited  the  whole  society  to  invet  him  Wednes- 
day evenings." 

"Wo  mnilc  no  i)Tcpnmlion,  eirept  to  ll(tlit  oiir  rooms,  and 
fare  no  mtcrtuinmcnt  csetpl  u  kIum  of  water  to  tho»e  wlio 
desired  it.  It  wm  iiniJcrdiMKl  thnt  all  f^hniilil  cnnie  in  their 
UtniaJ  drcu;  tliut  t1io!>F  who  wftp  sn  disposed  mi|;lil  wear 
their  boiuiels,  and  Hint  from  ccitii  (111  eleven  a'cloclt  In  the 
CTcnlnjt  all  diould  come  and  go  ns  they  pleased. 
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"  'llicst    noclnl    purlieu    were    pininently    »«roc«fiiIi    in     fiilr 
ivcnthcr    our    ruoio    w«8   niways    full,    mid    even    wlicii    It    wiw 
ttoriiij'   Uierc  were  iKimc   who   did   lint   (all   to  come.     Wc  liud 
the    pleasure    of    liitrocliirin);    to    each    oUier    man)'    wlio    had 
found    the    dliiiion*    of    (tic    ]ir»it    IrTiptii^nble    Imrricrs    to    a 
friendly   R<^|uttliit4in(^   nnd   who   hnve   since   beeuiiie   true   and 
warm    friends.    The    rich    In    worlilly    ([ood».    tbcy    who    were 
gifleJ  wllh  the  Iieni-enly  dowry  of  grniiui,  the  artimin  nnd  the 
artist,  the   lliillered   fui-orite*  of   the  world,  and   iLi  poor   for- 
gutlm    plljtriiiiit,    llic    homebound    con«errntiTe,    the    rrpuhlicnii 
ttrnnncr    vthobe   home   was   the   world,   and   the   exiled    phllnti' 
tliropi!^,    the    child    and    hli    proud    irnindparent,    the   learned 
and    the   uiilenmed,    llie    gmy^   mill    llic    guy.   nil    met    at   our 
huuHe  and    puMed   n    fow   free   and   happy   houn   )n   an   unre- 
strained   and    friciully    intercourse,    rccoifiilhlng    tlic    hond    of 
brotlierliootl     which     cxl.itii     Iietwren     the    memlteTK     of    Cod'a 
human    family.     Few    tilings   rrcr   gave    Dr.    Knilen   *u   true   a 
])leHnure  ns  these  meetlnt?!.  not  merely  on  nrrmmt  nf  Ilia  own 
arlunl   enjo}-ment   of   them,   but    as   the;'   estntilli^licd   llie    fact 
thut  such   (oclnl  meetings  were   prnrticBble,   and   tbnt   the  van- 
ity,  and    rxfienw^   and   prwious   time    tluit    are    lavished    u]ton 
show    part  lex    are    not    neceunry,    in   order    to    obtain    oU    the 
hltthcT   puq>08cs   of   social    liilrrroumei   nitd    sa   a    proof   that 
jieiiplp   hnrc   a   purer   nnd   better   tnate  than   they   have  eredlt 
for.     It   WHS  hIm  n   hi|^i   gratiflcallon  to  hts   republican   heart 
to  are  thot  it  wn.i  possiiile  to  do  away  some  of  Ihore  arbitrary 
distiiK-tloiw   In  society  which   ppt-i-rnl   the  hlglicxt   progress  and 
InipriiTcment  »f  all.    One  nf  Ihoe  Wednesday  cveninjn  a  la<ly 
wns   present   «'lio   lielonged   to  a    family,   that   if   tuch  n   term 
rould    he    uied    without    absurdity    In    this    country,    might    be 
called    pntrlclnn,    but    who    hud    liersrif   a    patent    of    nobUtty 
fmm  him  who  U  tlie  giver  of  all  tilings.     I  *ald  to  her,  "TlMt 
gentlcnmn   who   jins   Just   sung   the   Scutch   song   so   well   h   ■ 
hflir-drcsiicr:  hi«  wife,  who  a^  well  ax  hira.ielf,  Is  from  Scolldnd, 
and   who   has   lireii   talking   very    intellimntly   of   Mr.  Combe's 
lectures,   which   she   altrndeil    In   her  own   country    is   a   drcu' 
maker.    Tliut   highly   intelligent   wciinnn,   who   bos   held   a   tnoit 
Interesting  corrc»pondcncr   with   my   busbnnd   iij>nn    some  theo- 
logicnl    quesUuns,   is   a    watch-mBker**   wife.    Iliat    saintly    old 
lady  Is  the  wife  of  a  man  who  makes  india-rubber  shoe*,  ete-, 
mill  Hint   vcrj-  grntlcinnnly  and  ojireeabte  man  Is  a  twilor."     "  I 
hope."  she  replied,  "thnl  the  time  will  rome  when  Mich  things 
will    not    be    nientioned    m   rKlraurdinary."     When    I    pepenttrt 
this  to  my   husband,  nfter   the  company   were  gone,   "  liiat   U 
beautiful'  tic  Mid,  with  hla  face  radiant  with  Joy.    lie  never 
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for«ot  tti  «nd  whm  w  ImI  "wnt  to  New  York,  tic  (aid,  "We 
mu»l  go  and  lee  tliat  truly  republican  lady."  Dr.  Follen  often 
salt!  that  our  /r«doiii  was  a  fart  rather  than  a.  prlnclplf,  and 
that  nowhere  v/as  u[>liiLon  so  tjTannk'uI  at  In  this  IraaBled  land 
of  librrt;-.  lie  rc>>alted,  in  hU  mlnixtry  in  Nnr  York,  to  be 
truly  faitliful  to  ills  own  principles.  He  look  liii  tnarket- 
bahkct  dAlly  to  market,  nntl  broiiftht  home  our  dinner  lilm- 
fcelf.  He  practiced  Uie  strirteiit  economy,  that  he  might  have 
Romethlnji  In  k'*'*'  t"  '^e  poor.  Mr.  Arnokl  and  Mr.  Chnn- 
Diiig,  who  hnd  been  tlie  miniilers  to  tlie  pour,  had  both  left 
the  cJty.  I'ntvl.iioci*  •■ere  dear,  and  the  kulTerln^ts  of  the 
poor  were  sei-ere  i  Dr.  FoUcn  volunteered  hLi  serrice*,  and 
dr™ted  all  bin  leUure  lo  this  dJfflrull  and  pnJnful  Uiough  In- 
tercitinK  duty.  HI*  liibori  were  very  orduoux;  the  poor  Gei^ 
liinnt,  H'lien  they  knew  he  vns  their  rounlrj'inon,  bcsetged  our 
door;  Hiid  during  the  Inclement  port  of  the  seiuou  it  whs 
aeldnm  that  ut  took  any  meal  wlthniit  smne  poor  iiulTrrer 
waitl[ig  till  It  wan  flnislMMl,  that  he  mi^it  tell  liix  tad  rtory 
and  Tcrrlie  hU  pnrtlon  of  our  frugal  rrpaxt.  Ur.  FoUen'c 
lalMrs  among  tlie  jiuor  would  lint-e  been  a  siiffleient  employ- 
ment wilhntit  h)E  diitln  In  his  pnrlth  and  prrachlnfc  on  Sun- 
day, and  he  win  often  -to  exhausted  that  I  feared  he  would 
loie  hlji  health  entlrelyj  but  he  felt  such  a  deep  Interest,  sucli 
■n  inspiring  joy  in  these  occupation*  that  he  never  complained 
of  the  wenrlnrxi;  of  hii  body." 

His  love  of  freedom,  and  his  prncticol  exhibition  of 

this  love  in  nearching  for  the  grounds  of  reiigiun,  giive 

him   an   interest   in   the   eyes   of   infidels,   men    whom 

wurldlineas  or  the  poptiUr  tlieolugy  hod  led  to  despise 

religion  itself.     In  the  coiirae  of  sermons  he  preached 

on  infidchty  he  did  not  use  scorn  iind  contempt ;  though 

these,  it  in  well  known,  are  the  conitecrutcd  weuponi 

too  often  used  by  (he  pulpit  in  this  warfare. 

"  He  revelwed  during  this  course  of  lecture*  all  the  wont 
celebrated  writers  and  tlicorin  of  InAdcUty,  the  FreJicli  Kn- 
cyclopediKts,  HobbeH,  Hume,  Tom  Paine,  and  Fanny  Wright 
He  vituperated  none,  he  sneered  at  none,  he  treated  them  all 
witli  respect.  He  took  Faliie's  *  Age  of  Kcason '  into  the  pul- 
pit, and  read  an  eloquent  pa-ninice  from  it,  provlnii  llmt  Ite 
beliered  tn  (io<l  and  In  the  ini mortality  of  the  soul,  and  timply 
(tatcd  that  in  the  same  pages  were  lo  be  found  the  ttrivitett 
indcecucjes.    He  jtolatcd  out  the  iucoiuUtencie!i  of  unbciieverBt 
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the  fabe  gMDBdl  of  tlirlr  ar^mfrnts,  atiil  shownl  that,  In 
Kpltc  of  themcelTts,  they  could  not  grt  rid  of  h  belief  In  Im- 
Diortallly.  He  tlien  tlitiwed  thnt  fair  onU  free  inquiry  would 
lead  to  fnith.  Cliriitianity.  riglitly  uiiilcrsloixl,  liutntd  of 
dieekliiK  frc«  hiqulry,  liirltes  It  and  apaut  to  It  an  ml^nlte 
»phcra 

"Christianity  is,"  lie  satd,  "the  mont  efficient  .iltejrtieism. 
when  dlreded  axninit  imposition  nnd  blliid  ercdiiUly.  Clirlit- 
tianlty  l»  the  derjiMt  sclcnee,  the  mort  siilillinc  philoMipliy, 
•dapted  to  the  rapacity  of  n  little  child,  yet  trnrtsiTiulliig  Uie 
wlBdom  of  the  wi»ftt"  He  dwdt  mo»t  clwiuenUy  upon  Uie 
ImportniK*  to  the  cause  of  KiiKioii,  Itiot  billevcM  should  have 
•  deep  and  wi'll-groiiiiiled  fnlth  tlicmiictTct  liefore  Uiey  at- 
tempted to  eoDterl  utlier^  "ThiMe  w)io  reject  Chrixllanlty 
because  of  Its  supposed  lnenn*lNlency  with  nature,  experienee, 
and  reason,  can  be  convinced  of  their  error  only  by  thotc 
who  hnvc  enibrne^'d  it  because  of  Its  perfect  aicrrcnient  with 
tiie  demands  of  reason,  Uie  teacliinint  of  expcrlenix',  and  the 
dcepcit  wants  of  human  naliire.  'ilie  nthei.it  in  llii  pride  U 
more  imperfect  tlmn  Uie  must  rude  and  cunfliiod  worshipper 
of  Deity:  for  the  former  wants  entirely  that  deepest  and  Kre«t- 
«st  effort  of  the  mind,  of  which  the  other  puuMMM  at  least  • 
deicrce.  The  prlneipln  of  man's  Immortality  being  Bcknoirled)^ 
In  the  New  Te»lHinent  ought  not  to  he  con^dered  «  clieck  to 
our  inquiry  whcllisr  thi»  doctrine  haa  any  other  foundatiim 
bcildc  that  ci'Idenre.  God  >ins  f[li-cn  us  thla  Inflnlto  desire 
of  extending  our  knowledge  as  fur  ai  poalblc,  and  If  we  have 
not  made  this  u«c  of  our  endowments,  we  do  not  feel  auum) 
that  there  are  no  rensoni  for  doubting.  Many  think  that  caU- 
Ing  In  question  the  Irutlis  of  the  doctrines  of  the  N«w  ToA^ 
ment  U  «  Idnd  of  irreverence:  but  to  me  It  seemK,  on  the 
contrary,  thnt  the  true  foundation  of  our  abiding  belief  hi 
Hi  truth  ia,  that  its  fundamental  daetrlnci  may  at  all  ttmM 
be  put  to  the  test  of  fair  rranoiilng,  that  Its  pi^neipla  are 
not  a  mere  matter  of  foci  and  history,  but  of  free  IniYstlga- 
linn  and  conviction.  The  Jlibtc  i^ve»  us  only  means  of  arriv- 
ing «t  truUi,  not  truth  Itself.  I  believe  in  the  Dlble  berausc 
the  Bible  bclicvcx  in  me.  I  And  the  law  and  the  prophets  In 
Day  own  soul." 

We  know  not  the  rcstilt  of  these  lectures.  The  ef- 
fect of  a  Bcrmon  no  man  can  tell.  He  who  prenchoa 
as  R  man  to  men  vn^lf  n  »ced  into  the  river  of  humnn 
Ufe»  and  knows  not  on  what  ahorL*  it  shall  be  cast  up. 
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or  whether  the  waters  close,  cold  us  ever,  over  his  liv- 
ing wonl  nnd  quench  its  fiery  life.  But  can  It  be  that 
(I  ^ood  ward  is  ever  spoken  in  vnin?  Who  will  believe 
it?     The  lust  time  Dr.  Follen  preached  in  New  York, 

"  He  apoka  alTcctiunutel}',  as  a  broUwr  would  speak  lo 
t>rcthren  whom  hix  heart  yearned  tci  blesi,  nnd  whom  he  was 
to  lea'*  for  rpcr.  After  scrvloc  tie  renminerl  in  Ibe  desk 
purponely  to  uvnid  meeting  nny  one,  tor  hi*  heart  wiu  too  full 
to  spesk  nil)'  more.  When  he  eninr  down  to  meet  me.  Ihlnklnjt 
all  ulliers  were  giudc.  h  tii^iii  nnil  his  wife  cuine  furwnrd,  wlio 
tiad  been  waltinK  for  Iiini.  Tlie  miui  took  his  hnnd  and  snld, 
'You  liave,  sir,  duriti|r  .votir  miiiintrj-  hcrr  rhuniicd  an  uidiappy 
ntlieist-tu  a  hap|)}r,  belieiing  rhri.itinn.  t  iira  jtrievcd  to  think 
Ihiit  I  shnil  u'or>hip  no  ninrc  wllh  yon  in  thin  cliurehi  l>ut  you 
have  given  me  the  liope  Ihnt  1  nni.v  yet  worship  with  you  In 
■  higher,  a  lienvrnly  temjile.*  Tenrs  rnn  frut  down  liis  and 
his  wife's  elieeks  iis  lie  ulterctl  tlie»e  wurd.i  nnd  prciscd  Dr. 
Pollen's  hand  nnd  depnrlcd.  '  Tlinl.'  snld  my  hiishiuid.  *  Is  re- 
ward eiiougli  for  all   my   tuil%  and  ilisappointincntB."* 

He  did  not  fnil  or  feiir  to  acknowledj^  goodness  nnd 

moral    purpose   in    n   pliihinthropist,   thouRli    lacking 

the  Btrrngtli  nnd  heaul^'  of"  religion.     The  rcinnrks  he 

mttde  on  Mr.   Dariisniond,  "  the  huslund  of  Prance* 

Wrif-hlt"*  full  "f  sadness  as  they  arc,  may  well  be 

pondered  by  the  "  rigid  righteous." 

"  Tliprr  Is  that  noble  old  mnn  iip<!ndln)i  his  thoughts,  hts 
time,  mid  his  muiiry,  for  what  he  eonKldcn  tlio  higlieiit  good 
of  Ills  fellow  men,  with  a  youtliful  dcvotcdnetn  nnd  rnlhtis- 
lum  of  lienevoleni*,  carrjing  in  his  heart  the  evideneci  of 
hli  Immnrtallly,  nnd  yt-t  Irnaelout  of  tlir  tirlkrf  tliat  he  and  his 
beautiful  child,  and  all  tliat  he  loves  bent  In  the  world,  and 
all  his  gmerniis  and  exalted  pnrpotcs  and  hopes  arc  but  a  part 
of  the  dust  he  Irrndi  on.  Whnt  n  lesion  doe«  his  maunnnlmoua 
love  for  his  fellow-1ieing>  tern'li  to  the  miittitudes  of  the  ould, 
calrnliillnfc  men  and  women  we  see,  wiio  take  the  name  of 
hfm  who  was  tlie  Hrtt  and  gmiteit  of  all  philikiitliroptsts  and 
who  coll  hlin  an  Infldrl,  nnd  arc  chkct  to  condemn  Idm." 

There  arc  some  things  In  this  book  on  which  ve  do 
not  feci  comjH-tciil  tu  dieidi-,  and  tJiervforc  •IihU  hold 
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our  pence:  many  otliers  on  which  we  should  ffladly 
dwell,  did  tinii'  nnd  *[>««■  jwrmif.  But  there  in  oiic 
trait  of  his  charsct«r  on  which  we  would  dwell,  this  ia, 
hiH  hopeful  rcsignntion.  His  disappointments,  what- 
ever was  their  chunc,  did  not  .tour  liio  temper,  nor  niiilcc 
him  less  sanguine  for  tlie  future,  not  less  confident  of 
hilt  own  conviction  of  right.  He  did  not  complain  in 
adversity;  and  when  persecuted  for  right eou«nfss'  uike, 
took  it  patiently,  and  went  on  his  woy  rejoicing.  We 
do  not  say  that  truces  of  indignation  could  not  be 
found  in  the  fair  chronicle  of  this  biography  —  in- 
dignation thfit  is  not  Christian,  us  we  think.  But  kta 
candid,  yea,  an  uncantltd  render  search  for  tlieitc  traces, 
and  he  will  marvel  timt  they  arc  so  rare.  A  friend 
uiid  he  was  "  n  Christiiin  up  to  the  arnix,  tlie  heart 
Christian,  the  arms  somewhat  violent,  and  the  head 
directed  to  the  oulwurd  world."     When  disappointed, 

"  He  turned  directly  to  somo  present  duty,  ur  be  tnlkcd 
«rllh  Ms  friends  of  the  future,  which  he  ttlll  tniiitrd  hnd  oonie 
unlooked-for  good  in  store  for  lifni.  Hlx  near  frietids  were 
In  the  hnbit  of  rnllyinfc  him  upon  hU  oaiittuinc  an  I  Iri  pa  I  Ions, 
■nd  this  ei'eii  after  Uieir  fuilure,  migbt  linve  produced  Home 
(lenKltlvcnns  upon  the  siilijeelj  hut  how  »wrttly  did  he  join  in 
the  Inuph  at  liis  own  confiding  crwliillty,  that  led  him  to 
measure  the  (piod  lie  expected  frntii  others,  not  by  the  bb- 
lory  of  his  own  ex[>erienee,  but  by  the  averflowliijt  txiunty  of 
hi*  own  hcnrt.  One  lnii1«nec  of  Mils  I  cuiirii)l  re^ihl  relntirif;. 
One  New  Year's  day  I  oliierred  him,  In  tlie  morning.  piitlInK 
away  some  ImuIm  that  Iw  usually  kept  on  his  study  table,  and 
apparently  uuiklii|[  room  fur  suinethinx.  I  aiknl  him  what 
he  wai  preparlnji  for.  '1  am  mnkiuir  room  on  my  tabic  for 
nur  New  Year's  ]ire««its*  he  replied.  I  smilrd.  *  I  scr.'  lie 
■aid,  'tttat  you  do  not  npcet  any,  but  I  do.'  I  wiu  ri^t)  we 
had  not  a  single  New  Venr's  ipft,  but  hi*  unfeljcnrd  merri- 
ment at  his  niiitroundrd  hopes,  and  Ihe  many  hcurly  Uu)chs 
whirh  the  rememlirnnee  of  his  mlitnkc,  when  like  disnppolnt- 
ments  in  more  Important  affairs  tiefcl  us,  proved  that  he 
ptHsessed  lluit  wliich  iiuxle  such  things  of  Utile  Impnrlnnrc.  No 
one  thought  less  of  Ihe  Intrinsic  value,  or  ratlier  of  the  market 
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price,  of  a  gift  fmm  n  frlFnd  than  hec  and  na  one  thnt  T 
ever  kucw  Uiuuglit  morv  of  (lie  active  love  thai  prorapted  such 
tdtimanialii  of  BfTectiutit  lie  wns  (ruJy  duld-llkr  lii  thrac 
things. 

"We  pMcUscd,  ncccwBriljr,  tlds  winter,  Ihe  strlrtcet  econ- 
omy. Tliroiifrh  mild,  and  roid,  ond  Ktormi,  Dr.  Pollen  wolktrd 
out  nctx-n  rallps  to  the  church  where  he  wiui  engaged  to  jircui-h. 
Far  from  utlcrltijf  ■  roniplHlnl  «l  tlic  rold  or  follirue  or  In- 
convenieni'e.  ■hit-h  he  occnaiotiaUy  had  to  endure,  he  always 
returned  hunic  with  a  iniilc  iitmn  hU  fare,  thnt  Kccincd  to  nay, 
*!  liai*  lierii  ulmul  my  I'ulhcr'd  husines*.'  Never  did  he  oiicc 
My,  I  wl^h  I  had  a  ehalxc;  and  when  I  urf^ed  him  In  bad 
wCMther  to  lake  oiie,  he  alwnvH  Rn»wcrctl,  '  1  like  wjilkln|c  t>et- 
tcr;  hnvinft  no  hone  to  take  mm  of  I  have  my  mind  free, 
and  I  uftrii  KiTi)|io»e  my  arniious  on  tlie  way.*" 

"  Dr.  Follen  oreoi^lonHtly,  nt  Hieaf  tInuH,  but  not  often,  al- 
luded to  the  f&ct  tliat  his  whole  life,  sk  it  regarded  worldly 
Rucenu,  luid  been  n  Kcrlct  of  failure^  nei'cr  with  niiy  bitter- 
iies:*,  seldom  willi  anytlilng  like  despondency.  'Mod  I  been 
willing.'  he  hn.<  said.  '  to  lower  my  standard  of  rljtht.  the 
world  would  have  been  with  mr,  and  I  ndglit  hdve  ohtaincil 
lt«  favor  1  have  Im-n  fullhful  to  principle  under  all  eireino- 
stnncet.  and  1  had  rollier  fail  so  llion  suci.'t^cd  in  nnutlier  wayi 
bctidet,  I  tlmll  do  something  yet;  I  am  not  dl.scr>iira|[vid,  and 
we  are  happy  in  »pite  of  all  thing;!.'  He  wan.  however,  very 
weary  of  tlic  eontiniiul  cbauifcx  we  had  made,  and  more  cv- 
peclally  of  a  routiimal  change  of  placet  he  longed  (ui  a  more 
permanent   local   home." 

One  winter  he  (ittcmptcd  a  course  of  lectures  in  Bos- 
ton, on  SnitKcrland.  But  few  came  to  hear  it,  not 
enough  to  defray  the  expenses. 

"  On  ome  day  only  1  sow  him  Slop  from  his  writing,  ond  rwt 
Ilia  head  hetwor.n  his  hand*  for  n  long  time  upon  hi*  piper. 
'What  is  Uie  mntler?*  I  asked.  'I  find  tt  very  liard  to  write 
with  spirit  under  *uch  circumstance*,*  he  replied.  We  always 
returned  to  Lexin^on  on  the  evening  of  tlie  lecture.  It  was 
a  long  way.  the  road  was  heavy,  and  the  weather  wna  cold; 
•nd  It  was  dark  and  often  very  Inte  when  we  got  hornet 
Usually  he  was  i>o  full  of  lively  converiatlon,  thnt  It  *ccmed 
neither  long  nor  dull:  lint  one  night  he  was  very  Kileiit,  'Why,' 
1  asked.  *Br«  you  so  silent  to-night?'  'I  da  feet  tfala  disap- 
pointment," he  rrphfri;  'It  show*  inc  how  llltle  I  have  to  liopc 
from  public   favor  in  Boston.'    *  Perhaps,'  1  said,  '  you  bare 
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Dwde  «  tniirlakc  In  your  nibject.  People  now-aiUfn  prefer 
Rpwulatlons  to  farUi  let  as  consider  Uiii  merely  as  a  raodci 
not  very  expenaliT,  pf  teelnff  our  frlcniU  onrr  a  week;  It  l» 
not,  after  ull,  a  costly  pleaxure.  Your  history  of  Su-itierland 
wlU  be  written  and  will  lie  a  mluahle  jHUscMlan.'  *  Thnt  !■ 
ri^lit.'  he  repliecit  'It  shnll  be  »oi  lienccforwonl  we  will  look 
it  it  a>  a  pUttHint  visit  to  our  frimdi;  It  ti  n  jrood  thlnt;  for 
me  to  have  this  couno  of  lertum  written,  Otey  will  yet  be  of 
uw  to  me,  and  It  i*  pleasant  to  nee  our  f rienda  once  a  week.' " 


Yrt, 


But  we  must  bring  our   paper  to  an   end. 
not  without  noticing  liii  love  of  the  bcttutirul. 
ture  was  a  perpetual  joy  to  him," 

"  Hla  love  of  the  beautiful  woi  fntente,  In  It*  mort  humble 
M  well  at  (ubilmc  unriifutotioiis.  I  have  Men  him  g;aie  ut 
tlw  wiaga  of  an  Inieet  till,  I  am  sure  he  mu.it  hare  committed 
Nil  Itx  exquisite  Polorln)i;  nrid  curious  workmiin»hlp  to  memory. 
One  tiunday,  when  he  hnd  walked  for  Into  the  country  to 
preach,  he  wa»  rrqiiCKlcd  to  «tl<lrtas  the  children  of  tlie  Sun- 
dsy  Khool.  He  gave  them  on  account  of  n  blue  drafton-lly 
that  he  had  »crn  on  hl«  wny.  He  dcucrllicd  it,  with  the  clear 
blue  sky  tiliiiiing  through  Its  thin  gauiy  winp,  and  its  airy 
fbrm  reflected  In  the  f^tlll  pure  wntcr  OTr  which  It  hovered, 
looking  doubtful  whetlier  to  stay  here  or  return  to  the  hcarcn* 
from  whence  It  apparently  rnme.  He  nought,  by  intercstini; 
the  children  In  its  beauty,  to  awaken  fedini!*  of  admiration 
and  love  towards  all  the  creatures  that  God  bag  made." 

We  must  come  to  the  last  scene  of  hts  life.  He  \et\ 
New  York  to  go  to  Lexington  and  preach  the  dedica- 
tion sermon  in  the  new  church  built  there  after  a  plan 
of  his  own,  the  church  he  hoped  should  be  the  scene  of 
his  future  labors.  He  had  preparwl  a  part  of  the  dis- 
course to  be  delivered  on  the  occasion.  He  read  this  to 
his  wife,  and  added: 

"  ■  I  dinll  explain  to  the  people  the  mcAnlng  and  use  of  tfm- 
bols  In  |[Cnenil,  and  tlien  explain  tlic  meaning  of  thone  romd 
on  the  pupit'  These  were  of  hlB  own  designing,  and  were  • 
CAndlctUck,  a  roiuuiunion  cup,  a  crown  of  thorns,  a  wreath  of 
■tars,  and  In  the  centre  a  croi^.  '  I  nhntl  not  write  tliis  part 
of  my  sermon,'  said  lie,  'but  1   will  tell  you  what  1  shall  sajr. 
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and  that  will  make  It  mxlrr  uticn  I  Ehnll  Kpcak  to  tbc  people. 
I  »liiill  Irll  llicni  Ihut  tliF  caiiiilralLck  is  a  kviulwl  of  tllC  light 
which  *h(iiilil  emanate  from  llie  ClirlMInn  pulpit,  and  from  the 
life  of  evvry  iiiitividuul  Cliri^tinii.  Tin-  rruwii  of  tlivnis  Is  a 
iwpmentatioii  of  tlic  trlnli  uid  iiifTcrlng!:  which  the  faithful 
CiirihlJAii  hri»  to  cniliin:  fur  cuiiHi-iEiu-c'  uAe.  11ic  nip  Ugnl- 
flcH  that  9>pirituiU  coinmiinioii  wliicii  wc  thould  tliarc  with  all 
Oiir  brethren  of  nmnliintl,  mii)  that  rrodiiicM  to  drink  the 
bitter  rup  nf  iufferin)[  for  tlicir  -iiikc,  and  for  coiiwitnce'  mIk, 
which  he  mniiifcfitrd  who  offered  It  to  hiN  dltdpies  l>cforc  he 
wa§  liclruyed.  llic  eruint  is  a  type  uf  him  who  guve  hit  life 
for  m  nil,  und  whiun  cxutnplo  we  tniiht  «lnnd  rcndy  to  follow, 
even  thougti  it  lend  to  deuth.  The  (-irrle  of  stars  represents 
the  wreath  of  ctcrnul  Klory  nnd  hiippincH  which  await*  the 
faithful  £uul  III  lliL-  [ir(»ciii-«  of  Uud.'" 

Tlip  simple  words  of  his  biographer  beat  dcacribc  his 
dcpiirtun: : 

"lie  nrrnnitcd  his  paper*  ajralnut  his  return.  He  Wm  going 
to  Ifike  his  k'clum  of  Germun  litcmlure  with  him.  hut  I  iiri^ 
htm  to  Icai'e  thejn  will)  me,  to  he  put  In  \oy  trunk,  olu're  Ihry 
would  be  kept  ill  betti'r  i>rdcr.  lie  made  n  little  Dicmomtidum 
of  whnt  he  hnd  to  do  wlirii  he  rrliimcd.  One  nrticle  whs  I<i  gvt 
Uic  'Sdeeliona  from  Kenelon'  reprinted;  the  next,  to  inquir* 
about  a  poor  Gcmiun,  iihn  wn.t  an  exile,  and  h  JtufTcrer  for 
fttcdom'e  sttke.  'Die  lust  vinA  to  |-et  a  New  Yur'n  gift  for 
a  poor  little  girl  whom  he  had  tnkcii  to  live  with  us.  Jutt  as 
I  left  the  dour  ut  l.i'xintrtoo  I  told  Ihls  child  tliat  If  she  wm 
a  good  girl  I  would  liriiig  her  n  New  Vejir"i  gift  from  Now 
York.  Dr.  Fulk-ii  ovcrlienrd  inc,  I  never  Hpoke  of  It  to  blin. 
Mjr  illnesd  and  anxiety  h'ld  put  K  oiil  nf  my  head,  but  he  re- 
membered It.  At  he  ]>iit  hlx  MTTiioii  In  his  jiiX'ket,  he  laJd. 
'I  rtwll  not  go  to  licil,  but  derole  llie  iiiglit  to  mr  lermon) 
1  want  to  make  nomelhing  of  It  Ihiit  Is  worth  hejiring,'  He 
ga*«  Charles  sonic  money,  nnd  told  hlin  to  go  preienlty  and 
get  mme  gmpca  for  mc  nt  a  shop  where  he  found  inme  rery 
line  ones.  'Tliey  arc  good  for  yonr  nii>ther,'  he  said,  'and 
you  must  keep  her  supplied  till  my  rrlurn.'  "Be  of  good 
courage  till  you  >eo  me  iigniii,'  he  said  to  me  lu  he  took  Intve 
of  mc.  'Be  n  good  hoy,  und  olicy  your  mother  till  I  came 
hack  Hgnin,'  were  hi*  words  to  Churlcs,  us  lie  took  hlni  In  his 
orm.1,  and  kissed  him." 

Thf  partner  of  hix  jo.vs,  the  prime  checror  of  bin 
Borrows,   has  built   up  a  beauliful   nioiiumcnt   to  his 
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ebuactcr.  How  bcnutifully  «lic  has  done  Iter  work; 
wiU)  what  suppression  of  nngtiUh  for  sbattered  hopes, 
and  buds  of  promise  never  opcninf;  on  earth,  wc  hare 
not  wonl.t  to  tell.  But  the  »tIitmeA<  with  which  the 
talc  is  told,  the  absence  of  panegyric,  the  sublime  trust 
in  the  gnat  principles  of  religion,  apparent  frum  end 
to  end  of  this  heart- touching  record  of  trials  borne 
and  ended  —  these  show  tliat  she  likewise  drank  at 
that  fountain  whence  hr  derived  IiIm  wtrcngth  and  joy. 
We  would  fil'xU;  say  more,  but  delicacy  forbids  us  to 
dwell  on  the  mortal.  Let  uh  pa«s  again  to  him  who 
has  put  off  this  earthly  shroud. 

This  record  of  life  is  to  us  a  most  hopeful  book.  It 
»hflws  a  mui)  true  to  truth,  an  upright  man  whom 
fame  and  fortune  could  not  bribe,  whom  the  menace  of 
monarchit  nnd  the  oppre»«ion  of  poverty  could  never 
awerve  from  the  path  of  duty.  Uisappointmcnt  at- 
tended his  steps,  but  never  conquered  hi«  xpint  nor 
abat<-d  bi»  hope.  He  had  the  consolations  of  religion, 
that  gave  him  strength  which  neither  the  monnrchs, 
nor  poverty,  nor  di»:u]ipointnient,  nor  the  neglect  of 
tile  world,  nor  the  nttackx  of  men  narrow-minded  and 
chained  down  to  bigotry  could  ever  take  from  him. 
How  beautifully  he  bearit  hi«  trials.  In  tlic  balance  of 
)idver*ity  Go<i  weighs  choice  spirits.  In  the  hour  of 
trial  he  gives  them  meat  to  cut  which  the  world  known 
not  of.  But  Dr.  Follen  did  not  stand  alone.  Not  to 
name  otherw,  there  was  one  brave  soul  in  a  pulpit  who«e 
cuunHel  and  sympathy  gave  new  warmth  to  \m  heart, 
new  energy  to  liid  revolution ;  one  like  himself,  whom 
fear  could  not  make  afraid.*  Tlicy  rest  from  their  la- 
bom.  The  good  they  have  done  i«hall  live  after  them ; 
the  kind  words  they  upoke,  the  pure  lives  they  lived, 
shall   go  up  as  a  testimonial  to  htm   that  livcth  for 
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fivrr;  their  example  kindica  the  lire  in  earnest  hearts 
on  earUi,  u  light  tliat  nuvcr  dieit.  Dr.  Kolleii  was 
fortunate  in  his  life.  Talents  Uod  gave  him,  and  an 
occiuion  to  u«c  tJiein ;  dcfcut  f{avc  him  couragL-,  not 
disinajr.     Deep,  rich  blessings  fell  on  him. 

"Largiv  wnn  hi«  liouiilr,  Hiul  liis  sntil  sinrrrci 
Iluvrn  did  d  rrtimipcMitc  a*  UirBfljr  sendi 
He  unif  to  iiilsiTy  hII  lie  liiiil,  a  twir; 
He  gnintnl  from  Heaven — 'twiu  all  be  wUhed  — 
n  Friend." 


XI 


GERMAN  LITERATURE 


Opiniona  arc  divided  rcxpecting  German  literature. 
If  wc  arc  to  believe  what  is  correntlj  reported  and 
generally  credited,  tJicre  i»,  nofnewherc  in  New  Eng- 
land, a  faction  of  discontented  men  and  maidens  who 
have  con»pircd  to  love  everything  Teutonic,  from 
I>utch  skates  to  Grrmuii  infidelity.  It  is  supposfnl.  nt 
least  asscrtf^l,  that  these  misguided  persona  would  fain 
banish  all  other  literature  clean  out  of  space;  or  «t 
the  very  least  would  give  it  precedence  of  all  other 
tetters,  ancient  or  modem.  Whatever  is  German,  they 
admire;  philosophy,  dnunas,  theology,  novels,  old 
b<illads,  and  modern  sonnets;  histories,  and  disserta- 
tions, and  seniioiiK ;  but  nhove  nil,  the  immoral  and 
irreligious  writings  which  it  is  supposed  tlie  Germans 
are  chiefly  engaged  in  writing,  with  the  generous  in- 
tention of  corrupting  the  youth  of  the  world,  restoring 
the  worship  of  Priapus  or  Pan  or  the  Pope, —  it  is  not 
decided  which  is  to  receive  the  Honor  of  universal 
homage, —  and  thus  gradually  preparing  for  the 
kingdom  of  misrule,  and  the  domination  of  diaoa  and 
"  most  ancient  Night."  It  Is  often  charitably  taken 
for  granted  that  the  lovem  of  German  works  on  philos- 
ophy and  art  amongst  us  are  moved  thereto,  either 
by  a  disinterested  love  of  whatever  is  German,  or  vtw, 
which  is  the  more  likely,  by  a  disinterested  love  of  evil, 
and  the  instigation  of  the  dcvjt,  who,  it  is  gravely 
said,  has  actually  iniapircd  several  of  the  most  esteemed 
writera  of  that  nation.     This  German  epidemic,  we 
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nrc  told,  extends  very  wide.  It  has  entered  the  board- 
iti];;-it(-h»»U  for  young  mitiscs  of  either  bi'x,  nnd  com- 
mitted the  m(»t  frightful  rnvage^  therein.  We  have 
Ikth  uppriscd  thnt  it  hus  sometimes  seized  upon  a 
College,  nnv,  on  UniventilicH,  and  h«th  Ihc  Faciilly  and 
the  Corporation  have  exhibited  symptumti  of  the  fatal 
dt«ease.     Cvllcgcs,  did  wc  »iiyP 

"  No  place  la  taerad,  not  the  cKutrh  I»  free." 

It  hat)  nttaekeil  rlergymen  in  Hilk  nnd  in  Uwn.    The 
Doctors  of  Divinity  fall  before  it.     It  is  tliought  that 

~  Krvcr  8n<l  nguc,  JnuniiJi'c  utirl  rnliirrh. 
Tlip  urim-lookcd   lyrunC*  henvy  liopn*  of  war. 
And  apoiilcxiri,  Ihow  liRht  troop*  of  dcnth, 
Thnt  ii«c  Knmll  rppmioiiy  wllh  our  breath," 

are  nil  nothing  to  the  GcnnKn  epidemic.  We  meet  men 
with  iimbri-linx  nnd  ovcr-MlioeK,  men  "  M)mu')i-d  to  the 
teeth,"  and  suppow?  they  are  prudent  persons  who  have 
put  on  armor  against  this  subtle  foe.  Histories  of 
tJiis  plague,  a^  of  the  choleni,  linve  l>i^-n  written;  the 
public  has  often  been  called  to  defend  itself  from  the 
enemy,  and  quarantine  regiilittioiiN  arc  put  in  force 
against  all  siiapected  of  tlie  infection.  In  short,  the 
prudent  men  of  the  hind,  men  wise  to  fori<see  and 
curiottit  to  jirevent  evil,  have  not  failed  to  advise  the 
public  from  time  to  time  of  the  dungcr  lliat  is  im- 
minent, nnd  to  reconmu-nil  certain  tuliainan^  a«  eff'ect- 
ual  safeguanU.  We  think  a  copy  of  the  "  Westmin- 
ister Catechism,"  or  the  "  Confessions  of  Faith  adopted 
by  the  Council  of  Trxnt,"  or  the  "  Athiinasian  Creed," 
perhaps,  if  hung  about  the  neck,  and  worn  next  the 
skin,  might  save  little  cliildren,  and  perhaps  girls  nearly 
gn>wn  up,  especially  if  they  read  these  amulets  every 
morning  fasting.    But  a  more  important  »i>ecific  hoi 
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occtirred  to  us,  whicli  wc  hnve  never  known  to  fnil,  and 
it  has  iH-i^n  tnVd  in  a  gni*l  iniitiy  com*,  in  both  hcfiiit- 
phcrcs.  Tlic  remedy  is  simple:  it  b  a  strong  infu- 
sion of  dulm-KK.  Continued  upplicatioiw  of  thin  cs- 
ccHent  naitruni  will  save  aii_v  l>crson,  we  think,  from  all 
hut  wry  ^.H^Ut  attacks  of  this  cpid^^'nuc.  Cvrtuinl^', 
it  will  secure  tlio  patient  from  th(^  wor*t  fonn  of  the 
disease,— the  philmiophical  frrnzy  which  it  is  said 
prevaiU  in  collrKe*  niid  among  jowng  danmels,  tmt 
which,  we  think,  docs  not  attack  the  pulpit.  Th« 
other  forms  of  the  mnhid;  arc  muinljr  cutaneoiw,  and 
easily  guarded  against. 

It  has  often  heen  matter  of  astonishment  to  us  that 
the  giutrdiunx  nf  the  ptihlic  welfare  did  not  diitcover 
German  lileratiirv  when  it  first  set  foot  in  America, 
and  thrust  it  back  into  the  ocean;  and  wc  can  only 
awouiit  for  the  fact  of  its  extension  hi-re  from  the 
^eatcr  activity  of  evil  in  general.  "  Rank  vrvtis  do 
grow  apace.**  So  this  evil  Iink  grown  ttp  in  Die  ab- 
«l-n«^  of  our  guanlians,  as  the  golden  calf  was  made 
while  Moses  was  in  the  mount  fithting.  White  the 
young  men  and  maidenx  have  been  eating  the  German 
lotua  the  guardian!!  of  lli«  puhlic  weal  Iiave  been 
"  talking,  or  pursuing,  or  journeying,  or  pcntdventurc 
they  slept,  and  must  nec(h  be  awaked."  However  lhi» 
may  he,  they  are  now  awake,  and  in  full  cry. 

Now,  for  our  own  pwrt,  wc  have  never  yet  fallen  in 
with  any  of  tlH-sc  dangerous  persons  who  Imvc  thia 
exaggi;rated  admiration  of  whatever  is  Teutonic,  still 
less  this  desire  to  overthrow  morality,  and  turn  reli- 
gion out  of  tlic  world.  This  fact  may  be  taken  u 
presumptive  evidence  of  blindness  on  our  part,  if  men 
will.  We  sometimes,  indeed,  meet  with  men,  and 
women  alto,  well  read  in  this  obnoxious  literature;  thejr 
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«rc  mostly, —  yc»,  without  n  single  exception,  as  we 
n-mi-nilHT, —  unoffL-niling  porxoms.  Tlicy  "  gimg  their 
ain  gait,"  «nd  leave  others  the  same  freedom.  They 
have  titstcs  of  their  own,  scholarly  hahite ;  some  of  them 
ari'  poNscKitC'd  of  tuk-iil,  And  no  conteniptililc  erudition, 
judging  by  the  New  England  standard.  They  honor 
what  they  find  good  mnd  to  tln-ir  tuKte,  in  Gvnnan 
literature  a.i  ebewhere.  Mon  and  women,  some  of  them 
are,  who  do  not  think  all  intollectual  and  Esthetic  ex- 
follcnce  is  contiiined  in  »  hundred  volumes  of  Greek 
anil  Roman  aiitlior.-i,  profound  and  heauliful  &s  they 
ure.  They  study  German  philosophy,  theology,  criti- 
cism, and  literature  in  genenil,  an  they  would  the  sim- 
ilar works  of  any  nation,  for  the  good  they  contain. 
This,  wc  think,  In  not  forbidden  by  the  Hevised  Stat- 
utes, or  any  other  universal  standard  of  right  and 
wrong.  Why  should  not  a  man  study  even  Sanscrit 
philosophy  if  he  will,  and  profit  by  it  in  peace,  if  he 
cani'  We  do  not  say  there  are  no  enthusiastic  or 
fanatical  admirers  of  this  literature;  nor,  that  there 
are  none  who  "  go  too  fiiT "  in  their  admiration,— 
which  means,  in  plain  English,  farther  than  their  critic, 
- —  but  that  such  persons  are  by  no  means  common,  so 
that  there  seems,  really,  very  small  cause  for  the  panic 
into  which  some  good  people  have  seen  fit  to  fall.  We 
doubt  the  (-xi^lcnei-,  thi-ri'fnre,  of  this  reputed  faction 
of  men  and  maidens  who  design  to  reinstate  confusion 
on  her  throne. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  told  —  and  partly  be- 
lieve it  • —  that  there  is  a  party  of  cool-headed,  discreet, 
moderate,  >»und,  and  very  respectable  persons,  who 
hate  German  literature.  Of  these  we  can  speak  from 
knowledge.  Most  men  have  hoard  of  them,  for  they 
have  cried  out  like  Blueheanl  in  the  tale,  "  till  all  shot^ 
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again."  They  are  plenty  as  aroma  in  sutunm,  nnd 
may  be  had  for  the  nskinK-  Tlii*  |>arty  has,  to  speak 
{gently,  u  Ktroiig  dinlike  to  German  literature,  philos- 
ophy, and  theology.  Sometimes  this  dislike  in  founded 
on  a  kitowlcdf^  of  fact*,  an  atxiuaintonce  with  the 
subject,  in  which  case  no  one  will  6nd  fault ;  but  far 
oftencr  it  rcf^s  merely  on  prejudice, —  on  the  mont 
litter  ignornnrc-  of  the  whole  matter.  Respecting  tliis 
latter  class  of  haters  nithout  knowledge,  wc  have  a  few 
word*  to  say.  We  have  Hoineuherc  »«n  it  written, 
**  He  that  answereth  a  matter  before  he  hearelh  it, 
it  is  a  folly  and  shame  unto  him."  Wc  commend  it 
to  the  attention  of  these  judges.  They  criticixe  Gci^ 
man  literature  by  wholesale  and  retail  —  to  adopt  the 
ingenious  distinction  of  Dr.  Watt*.  They  isMie  their 
wrilK,  und  have  the  shadow  of  some  poor  German 
brought  into  the  court  of  thrtr  greatness,  und  pass 
sentence  with  the  mo»t  spce<ly  justice,  nerer  examin- 
ing the  evidence,  nor  asking  a  question,  nor  permitting 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar  to  Kay  a  word  for  himself  till 
the  vrliolo  matter  i*  dlitpased  of.  Before  this  honorable 
bench  (ioethe,  and  Schleiermacher,  and  Schiller,  and 
Arndt,  and  Kant,  and  Leibnitz,  Henry  Heine  '  and 
Jacob  Ittihme,  Sclielling  of  universal  renown,  and 
Schefer  of  Muskau  in  Neider-Lausitz,  and  Hegel,  and 
Strauss,  with  their  aids  and  aliettorR,  are  brought  up 
and  condemned  as  mystics,  infidels,  or  pantheists;  in 
one  word,  as  Germans.  Thus  the  matter  is  di.ipo»ed 
of  by  the  honorable  court.  Now  we  would  not  protest 
against  lliis  method  of  proceeding,  ancient  as  it  is,  nnd 
sii|)]i»rted  by  precedents  from  the  time  of  dethro  to 
General  Jackson.  Such  a  protest  would  be  "  a  dan- 
gerous innovation,"  no  doubt.  We  would  have  no  ex- 
ceptions from  the  general  method  made  in  favor  of 
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Gennnn  kitora.  No  literature  was  ever  written  into 
more  thrni  lonporary  notice,  nnd  ccrtainlj'  none  woa 
ever  writtvii  down.  (iiTiiiitii  lilerahirc  amongst  i» 
encounters  just  the  same  treatment  tlic  classic  authors 
received  «t  llie  linmls  of  tin-  middle  «gc«.  When  tlioae 
old  sages  nnd  sniiits  bcg;nn  to  utart  out  of  the  corners 
where  night  had  ovcrtjikt-n  thent,  men  were  nlarmed 
at  their  strange  faci^  and  nnttque  beanlit  and  myste- 
rious words.  "What!"  said  Ihcy,  ns  they  gaped  on 
one  another,  in  the  parlor,  the  court,  the  camp,  or  the 
church,  with  terror  in  tlicir  fnces.— '*  What !  study 
Greek  und  Roman  Uttcru?  Greek  and  Roman  philos- 
ophy? Shall  we  men  of  the  tenth  century  study  au- 
thors who  lived  two  thoiisiuid  yearn  iigo.  in  an  age  of 
darbneBs?  Shame  on  the  thought!  Shall  we  who  arc 
Chriftinns.  nnd  live  in  an  ngc  of  light,  look  for  in- 
Ktniction  to  Plnlo,  Aristotle,  Ciccrti,  or  Seneca  —  men 
from  dark  pagan  times?  It  were  prcposlerouxl 
Let  such  works  perish,  or  sink  back  to  their  original 
night."  •  So  it  goi-»  with  us;  and  it  i«  siiid,  "  Shall 
we  Americans,  excellent  Christians  sa  we  are,  who  live 
in  a  land  of  i^ducntion,  of  righteou$neiK,  of  religion, 
and  know  how  to  reconcile  it  all  with  our  three  millions 
of  slaves;  in  the  land  of  stenmltonta  and  railronds ;  we 
Americans,  poNu-sse<l  of  all  needed  intelligcnre  and  cul- 
ture,—  shall  we  read  the  book^  of  the  Germans,  infidels 

•  The  foUmHng  anecdote  U  quite  lo  Uie  point.  One  day. 
In  the  y«wr  Ii3(l,  «  Fn-neli  nioiik  mill  in  Itir  jiulpil,  "b  new  Inn- 
guufte  hm  liecn  dUcovcrcd,  whirh  i*  tnllfd  Greek.  Vnii  must 
Uke  (cood  liccti,  fldd  kcop  out  of  ita  way,  Tlii*  languuge  en- 
genders nil  lieretles.  I  vec  in  the  hnndi  at  many,  n  hook 
written  In  this  Innftiingc  It  is  eHllnl  the  New  Te>(uinent. 
It  is  B  IkhiIc  full  of  tiiorn.H  nnd  vlpem.  An  for  the  Ilehrew 
lanpiii)ce,  nil  who  xttidf  Ihnt  heroine  Jewi  lumipdiately." — 
aUmojuli,  lliilolri'  dft  Franrai^.  T.  XVI.  p.  3(14,  dted  la 
MIdielct't  Hist  Lulhcr. 
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ax  ilivy  are  —  (icminns,  who  dwrll  in  the  dourU,  and 
arc  only  fitted  by  divini;  (jrace  to  smoke  tobacco  and 
mnkc  dictiiiimrii-K?     Otit  ujiou  the  thought!" 

No  doubt  thu  decinion  U  quite  as  wise  as  that  pro- 
nounced so  gruvclv  by  conMrvNlircs  and  nlunnists  of 
the  middle  agco.  "  Would  you  have  me  try  the  crim- 
inal before  I  pass  sentence?  "  said  thi^  Turkish  Justice; 
"  that  were  h  ura-itv  of  wonU  ami  time,  for  if  I  should 
condemn  him  after  examination,  why  not  before,  and 
KO  dBve  the  trouble  of  lonkinf;  into  the  matter?  "  Cer- 
tainly the  magistrate  was  wise,  and  wherever  Junttcc 
is  thus  ftdntinistcTctl  the  traditional  complaint  of  the 
"  law's  delay  "  will  never  dare  lift  »p  its  voicv.  Honor 
to  the  Turkish  judge  and  his  swift  decision;  long  may 
it  be  applied  to  German  literature.  Certainly  it  is 
I>etter  that  ninety-and-nine  innocent  persons  slwuld 
sulfer  outrageous  torture  than  that  one  guilty  should 
CKcape.  Why  should  not  public  opinion  lay  an  em- 
bargo on  German  works  as  on  India  crackers,  or  for- 
bid their  itnlc?  Certainly  it  costs  more  labor  to  read 
thein  than  the  many  excellent  book*  In  the  mother 
tongue.  No  doubt  a  ready  reader  would  go  over  the 
whole  ninety-eight  volumes  of  Sir  Walter  Scolt  in  lew 
time  than  he  could  plod  through  and  master  the  single 
obstinate  book  of  Kant's  Kritik  of  the  Pure  Reason. 
Stewart,  and  Brown,  and  Reid,  and  Palcy,  and  Thomas 
Dick,  and  Abcrcrombie,  arc  quite  easy  rending.  They 
trouble  no  man's  digestion,  though  he  reail  them  after 
dinner,  with  his  feet  on  the  fender.  Are  not  these 
writers,  with  their  illuHtrious  progenitors,  Kuccessont, 
and  cottdjuton,  sufficient  for  all  practical  purpowH? 
Why,  then,  allow  our  studimis  youth  in  colleges  and 
log-cabins  to  pore  over  l.cihnitz  and  Hegel  till  they 
think  th(in.telvt<!i  blind,  and  the  red  ixwc  yields  to  the 
white  on  their  check? 


*rO  THE  AAIERICAN  SCIIOI^\R 

In  the  name  of  good  sense,  we  would  (t«k  if  Bnglub 
literature,  witli  tlie  udditionft  of  American  genius,  is 
not  rich  enough  without  our  going  to  the  llercynian 
forest,  where  the  wrholnrs  do  not  think  but  oniy  drcwni? 
Not  to  mention  Milton,  and  Shakcapcare,  and  Dacon,^ 
names  confessedly  without  pHrHllcl  in  the  history  of 
thought, —  Imve  wc  not  surjwissvd  tlte  rest  of  the  world 
in  eacli  de[iar1n)ent  of  science,  literature,  philonophyi 
and  theology  ?  Whence  comes  the  noble  array  of  scien- 
tific works  thut  conm-ct  generul  I'iwk  with  single  facts, 
nnd  reveal  the  mysteriea  of  nature?  Whence  coine  the 
most  esccllent  works  in  poetry,  criticism,  «nd  art? 
Whence  the  profound  treiilise.t  on  elliics  nnd  nivtn- 
physicsP  Whence  the  deep  and  wide  volumes  of  the- 
ology, the  queen  of  till  science*?  Whence  come  works 
on  Uie  diisAics  of  Greece  and  Home?  Whence  hiHtories 
of  al)  the  chief  concerns  of  man?  Do  tliey  not  nil 
come,  in  this  age,  from  England  and  our  own  bo.fom? 
What  need  have  wc  cif  n-iking  favors  from  the  Ger- 
mans, or  of  studying  their  literature?  As  the  mid- 
dlc-age  monks  said  of  the  cIiiumics, —  Ann(lu-ina  nit.  It 
IK  certainly  right  that  the  ghost  of  ti-rror,  like  Mr. 
Littlefaith  in  the  story,  should  cross  itself  in  presence 
of  such  a  spirit,  nnd  otter  its  Apagi-  Sathiinai.  Such 
an  anathema  would,  no  doubt,  crush  the  Monadnoc  — 
or  a  sugai^plum. 

But  let  UA  cume  out  of  thtu  high  court  of  Turkish 
justice,  and  for  a  moment  look  German  literature  in 
the  face,  and  allow  it  to  speak  for  itself.  To  our  np- 
prehen.iion,  German  literature  is  the  fairest,  the  rich- 
est, the  most  original,  fresh  and  religious  literature 
of  all  modern  times.  We  say  this  advisedly.  We  do 
not  mean  to  say  Germany  has  produced  the  greatest 
poetic  genius  of  all  modern  times.     It  has  no  Shake- 
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spcare,  as  the  world  has  but  one  in  whom  the  poetic 
apirit  »ecnis  to  eultninRtc,  tliouf^h  it  irill  doubtless  rise 
higher  in  bt^ttcr  «gci(.  But  we  Koinctiiiicx  liuur  tt  sitid, 
admitting  the  excellence  of  two  or  three  German 
writers,  yet  their  literature  is  narrow,  supcrficisl  anil 
poor,  when  compared  with  thnt  of  England.  Let  ux 
look  at  the  facts,  and  conipara  the  two  in  Home  ))oints. 
ClaHriinil  tuxte  and  culture  have  long  been  the  booat 
of  England.  There  is  n  wealth  of  claMsienl  allu.tioD 
in  her  best  writers,  which  has  an  inexpressible  chann, 
aod  forms  the  chief  minor  grace  in  many  a  work  of 
poetic  art.  Cla^ical  eulttirc  in  the  pride,  we  take  it, 
of  her  two  "  ancient  and  honorable  universities,"  and 
their  spirit  prevniU  everywhere  in  the  island.  The 
English  scholar  iu  proud  of  his  "  qunntily,"  and  the 
correctness  of  his  quotations  from  Seneca  and  Deniod- 
thcne*.  But  from  whiit  eoiintry  do  we  get  editions 
of  tl)e  chiHsics  tliut  are  worth  the  reading,  in  which 
modem  science  and  art  arc  brought  to  bear  on  the  an- 
cient text?  Whnt  country  nurttirt^  the  men  that  illuK- 
tratc  Homer,  Herodotus,  the  Anthology  of  l'Ianttd«D, 
and  the  drauiatic  poets?  Wlio  explain  for  us  the  an- 
ticjuitien  of  Atlivn-s  and  write  minute  tniitiso  on  the 
law  of  inheritance,  the  castes,  tribes,  and  niannen  of 
the  men  of  AtticnP  Who  collect  nil  the  necessary 
facts,  tuid  repro<luce  the  ideas  lived  out,  eoniieiouxly 
or  unconaciously,  on  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas,  Uie 
Nile,  or  the  AlplKiu?  Why,  the  Germans.  We  do 
not  hesitate  to  say.  that  in  the  present  century  not  a 
Greek  or  n  Romnn  clastic  hits  been  tolerably  edited  in 
England,  except  through  the  aid  of  Home  German 
scholar.  The  costly  editions  of  Greek  authon  that 
come  to  u»  from  Oxford  tiiid  Lomlon,  iKautiful  reprints 
of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Artstoplianes,  Euripides,  Sophoclc8| 
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j£i!cli3-lii«,  Hrrotlotiis,  the  Attic  onttorK,  nnd  Plolmtis 
—  all  these  are  the  work  a(  (iernmn  erudition,  German 
toil,  Gcniinn  genius  sometimes.  Tlic  wenlthy  i^hitid- 
prs,  jiiiHiiI  of  Ihfir  cbuuiie  culture,  ftiniisli  wliite  pajier 
and  luminous  type;  but  the  curiouti  diligence  that  n^ver 
tires,  the  profound  knowledge  «nd  philosophy  which 
brings  the  whole  light  of  Grecian  geniuH  to  illmninate 
a  single  point,—  all  this  is  German,  and  German  solely. 
Did  it  not  hapjim  within  ten  years  tliiit  the  transjntion 
of  a  German  work  containing  some  passages  in  Greek, 
incorrectly  pointed  in  the  original  cdititHi,  imd.  therc- 
fon;,  severely  censured  at  home,  wus  ahout  being  pub- 
lished in  Kdinbiirgh,  and  no  man  could  be  found  in  the 
Athemt  of  tlic  North,  and  "  no  man  in  nil  Seollnnd," 
who  could  correctly  accent  the  Greek  words?  The 
fact  must  be  confessed-  So  the  book  was  sent  to  its 
author, —  n  Profeimot  «f  Theology, —  and  he  put  it 
into  the  hands  of  one  of  his  pupils,  and  the  work  wn^ 
done.  These  things  arc  trifies,  but  n  straw  shows 
which  way  the  stream  runs,  when  a  mill-Ktonc  would 
not.  Wlu-nec  rome  et-en  tlie  grammars  and  lexicon* 
of  almtot  universal  uw  in  sludyiiig  the  ancient  authors  ? 
The  name  of  Kcimer,  and  Damni,  and  Schneider,  and 
Biitlmnn,  and  Piwow,  give  the  answer.  Where  are 
the  Kngli-tii  oinssieal  scholnrK  ii)  thin  ecnlurv  who  take 
rank  with  Wolf,  Ilcyne,  Schwcighauser,  Wyttenbach, 
Bocckh,  Hernniinn,  Jacob)',  Sicbi-liK,  Holfmant  Siehen- 
{cis,  Klilller,  {.'reutzi-T,  Wellauer,  and  A«t?  Nay, 
where  shall  wc  find  the  rivals  of  Dindorf,  Sehafvr, 
Stnlllmum,  Spit/.ner,  Bothe  and  IJikkrr,  and  n  host 
more?  for  we  have  only  written  down  those  wliich  rushed 
into  our  mind.  What  English  name  of  the  present 
century  can  be  iiiciiliiiiii-d  with  the  len»f  of  thcscP  Not 
one-     They  labor,  and  wc  may  cuter  into  their  labors. 
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if  we  arc  not  too  foolish.  Wlio  write  ancient  history 
like  Niel)iihr,  hik)  Mtillcr,  iiml  ScfiloMcr?  But  for  the 
G«nn4iDS  the  English  would  have  believed  till  this  daj?, 
perhaps,  nil  the  stories  of  Livv,  tlmt  it  rnin<^  "torieii, 
and  oxen  spoke,  for  so  it  was  written  in  Latin,  and  tlie 
text  wtiia  unimpmchnblo. 

But  some  nmy  say,  lliwie  arc  not  matters  of  jirimiiry 
concern;  in  things  of  "great  pith  and  moment"  we 
arc  »uperiur  to  these  Teutonic  giants.  Would  it  were 
so.  Perhaps  in  twine  of  the  ]ihy.Hi<-ul  sciences  the  Eng- 
lish surpass  their  German  friends,  though  eien  here 
we  have  donhU  which  ur*'  strengthened  every  month. 
One  would  expect  the  most  valuable  works  on  physical 
geography  from  England ;  but  wc  arc  di<inppointed. 
and  look  in  vain  for  any  one  to  rival  Ritter,  or  even 
Alannert.  In  works  of  general  civil  and  political  his- 
tory in  the  present  century,  though  we  have  two  emi- 
nent historians  in  our  own  country,  one  of  wham  must 
take  rank  with  Thucydides  and  Tacitus,  Gibbon  and 
Hume,  England  has  nothing  to  eqtia)  the  great  workdi 
of  Von  Hammer,  Wilkins,  and  Schlosser.  Why  need 
we  mention  the  German  histories  of  inventions,  of  art, 
of  each  science,  of  chiHiiical  cduaition,  of  literature  in 
general?  Why  name  tlieir  histories  of  philosophy, 
from  Brucker  down  lo  Brandis  and  Michelet?  In 
English,  we  have  but  Slanlcv,  good  in  his  time,  and 
valuable  even  now,  and  Enlicld,  a  poor  compiler  from 
Brucker.  Tlic  Germans  abound  in  histories  of  liter- 
ature, from  the  beginning  of  civilization  down  to  the 
last  Leipsie  fair.  In  England  such  works  are  un- 
known. We  have  as  yet  no  liUtory  of  our  own  liter- 
ature, though  the  Germans  have  at  least  one,  quite 
readable  and  instructive.  Even  the  dry  and  defective 
book  of  Mr.  Hullam, —  for  sudi  it  b  wjtli  all  its  many 
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excellencies, —  is  drawn  Inrgcfy  from  its  Gennan  jirede- 
cessors,  though  it  is  often  inferior  to  them  in  vigor, 
und  almost  alwa^vs  in  erudition  and  in  eloquence. 

DoubtleiM,  the  English  are  a  very  U-nnied  people;  a 
very  Christian  people  likewise,  no  doubt.  Dut  vithin 
the  present  century,  whnt  has  been  written  in  the  Eng- 
lish tongue,  in  any  depnrtment  of  t))eologicul  scholar- 
shipt  which  is  of  value  and  matca  a  mark  on  the  ageP 
The  Bridgewnler  Trcnlises,  and  the  new  edition  of 
Paley, —  we  blush  to  confess  it,  are  the  best  thing*. 
In  the  criticism  and  explanation  of  the  Bible,  Old  Tes- 
tament or  New  TcBtament,  what  h/w  been  written  that 
is  worth  reading?  Nothing,  absolutely  nothing  of  any 
permanent  value,  save  some  half-dozen  of  books,  it 
may  be,  drawn  eliiefly  from  Gcnnnn  eourecs.  ^Vho 
have  written  the  grammiin)  and  lexicons  by  which  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  Testaments  are  read?  Why,  tlie 
Germans.  Who  h«ve  written  critical  introductions  to 
the  Bible,  useful  helps  in  studying  the  sacred  let- 
tent?  Why,  the  Germans.  Who  have  best  and  alone 
developed  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  and  explained 
them,  philosophically  and  practically  ?  Why,  the  Ger- 
mans again.  Where  arc  the  men  who  shall  stand  up 
in  presence  of  <ieseiiiuH,  l-'iirst,  Sclilemner,  and  Wahl; 
Winer,  and  Ewald,  and  Nordhcinier;  Midiaelis,  Eich- 
horn,  Jahn  and  Berthaldt.  Hug  and  Dc  Wette;  the 
Rosen  mil  Hers,  Maurer,  Umbreit,  Credner,  PauluM,  Kui- 
nocl,  Fritzsehe.  Von  Meyer,  Lucke,  Olshausen,  Heng- 
stenberg  and  Tholuek,  and  take  ronk  as  their  peers? 
We  look  for  them,  but  in  vain,  "We  put  our  finger 
on  them,  and  they  arc  not  there."  Wiat  work  on  the- 
ology which  haa  deiierred  or  attracted  general  notice, 
has  been  written  in  English  in  the  present  century? 
Wc  know  of  none.     In  Germany  such  works  are  nu- 
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iDerous.  The;  have  been  written  b;  pious  men,  and 
the  profoundcst  scholars  of  the  age.  WcgHcheider'n 
Theology  a  doubt  less  a  poor  work;  but  its  equal  iii 
nowhere  to  be  found  in  the  Kngh»h  ton^e.  It*  equal, 
did  WG  say?  There  is  nothing  thut  can  pretend  to  ap- 
proach it.  Where,  then,  tihnll  vre  find  rivak  for  such 
theologians  as  Amnion,  Haw,  Daub,  Baunigarten, 
CrtuiuN,  Schleiennachcr,  Brt;t*chneider,  and  Dc  Wettc? 
even  for  Znchariir,  Vittke,  and  Kniiier? 

In  ecclesiastical  history  everybody  known  what  sort 
of  works  have  proceeded  from  the  English  nnd  Ameri- 
can scholant.  Jortin,  Milncr,  Priestley,  Campbell, 
Echard,  Erskinc,  Jones,  Waddington,  and  Sabine; 
these  are  our  wrilcm.  But  wlmt  arc  their  works? 
They  are  scarcely  known  in  the  libraries  of  scholar*. 
For  our  knowledge  of  eccclsiastical  history  we  depend 
on  the  translations  front  I>u  Fin,  and  Titleniont,  or 
more  generally  on  those  from  the  German  Moshein)  and 
fiicHeler.  All  our  Engli.-'h  eccK-xiaitticul  historians, 
what  are  they  when  weighed  agaiiixt  Mosheim,  the 
Walchs,  \'atcr,  Gieseler,  Schrockh,  Planck,  Muenscher, 
T/»chirner,  and  NVander?  Why,  they  might  make 
sumptuous  repasts  on  the  crumbs  which  fall  from  these 
men's  table.  The  Germans  publish  the  Fathers  of 
the  Greek  and  I.iilin  ('hurch,  and  .-iludy  them.  To  the 
English  they  are  almost  "  a  garden  nhut  up  and  a 
fountain  seali-d."  It  is  only  the  Germans  in  this  age 
who  study  theology,  or  even  the  Bible,  with  the  aid  of 
enlightened  and  scientific  criticism.  There  is  not  even 
a  hisitory  of  theology  in  our  language. 

But  this  is  not  all,  by  no  means  the  chief  merit  of 
the  German  nchohint.  Within  Icsa  than  threeMwrv 
years  there  have  appeared  among  tliein  four  philoso- 
phers who  would  have  been  conspicuous  in  any  age,  and 
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will  hcrcnflcr,  wc  think,  Ix-  nmiinl  with  Phtto,  Arixtotk't 
BHCon,  DcMruHcii,  tuul  Leibnitz  —  among  tlie  great 
thinkers  of  the  wrold.  They  are  Knnt.  t'ichtc,  Scholl- 
ing,  and  Hi-gcl.  Stlontl;  tlii-sc  ligtilx  nmst'  ttml  went 
tip  the  Nky  witliout  noiM-,  to  take  their  place  smong 
the  fixed  stars  of  genius,  and  bliinc  with  them;  nninea 
thdt  will  ni)t  fiwlc  out  of  hcnvcn  until  nome  ages  sliall 
have  passed  away.  These  men  were  thinkers  all ;  deep, 
mighty  tliinker*!.  Tliey  knelt  revercnily  down  Ix-foro 
nntun-  witli  I'l'ligiou.i  hcurtn,  und  asked  her  questions. 
They  ^t  on  the  brink  of  tlic  well  of  Iriith,  and  contin- 
ued to  draw  for  thein-ii-Ivi-s  and  llie  wurtd.  Take  Kant 
alone,  and  in  the  whole  eoiiipasN  of  thought  we  scarce 
know  his  auperior.  From  Arliitotle  to  Leibnitx  wc  do 
not  find  iiis  equal.  No,  nor  ^inci■  I.i'ihrdtx.  N<t-d  we 
say  it?  Was  there  not  many  a  Lord  Bacon  in  Im- 
manuel  Kant?  lA'ibnilx  himself  van  not  more  capa- 
riouN,  nor  tin-  Stagyrite  more  profound.  What  revo- 
lutions arc  in  hi)'  thoughlKl  His  hooks  are  hattle.s, 
PhiloHophical  wrilora  KWitrm  in  Germany.  Philosophy 
Koeina  epidemic  almost,  and  a  score  of  first-rale  Ameri- 
can, or  half  a  du»-n  Kn^lUh,  rcputationB  might  be 
made  out  of  any  of  their  philoxophieni  writers  of  fmirth 
or  fifth  magnitude.  Here,  one  needs  very  little  schol- 
arship to  establish  a  name.  A  Bm.tll  capital  suffices  for 
the  outlit,  for  the  credit  system  secma  to  prevail  in  the 
literary  as  well  in  the  romniercial  world ;  and  one  can 
draw  on  the  bank  of  possibilities,  aa  will  hk  the  fund 
of  achievements.  One  need  but  open  any  lumibcr  of 
the  Berlin  Jabrbiicher,  the  Jena  Allgcmcine  Litcratur 
Zi-itung,  or  the  Studien  und  Krilikcn,  to  kcc  what  a 
lofty  Kpirit  prevails  among  the  Germans  in  philoHopby, 
criticism,  inul  n-Hgiori.  There  ii  gniit  deal  is  taken 
for  granted,  niid  supposed  to  be  known  to  all  readers, 
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which  here  is  not  to  be  supposed,  extept  of  a  very 
few,  llii-  most  IrnrnwI.  PliiWopliy  niid  thwiloyy  we 
reckon  «s  tlii?  iiriile  of  the  (iirnmns.  Here  their  genlux 
burMts  into  bluom,  nnd  ripens  into  fruit.  But  they  nrc 
grcuHy  eniincDl,  likrwinc,  in  the  dipiirlnienU  of  poetry 
nnd  cle^nnt  letters  in  j^ncrit).  Notwithstanding  their 
wealth  of  erudition,  they  nrc  eminently  originnl. 
Scandinavia  and  thf  Kaj«t.  Gret-re  and  Iho  middle  ages, 
nil  pour  tlicir  treasures  into  the  lap  of  the  German 
mtisc,  who  not  only  mnVcH  trinkets  therefrom,  but  out 
of  her  own  stores  of  linen,  and  woo),  and  silk,  spins 
and  weave*  Ktrong  iind  lieautjfiil  ajiparel  for  «11  her 
household,  and  the  needj"  everywhere.  "  She  makcth 
herself  rovcringK  of  (iipcstrv;  her  clothing  is  silk  and 
purple."  No  doubt,  among  tin-  GinnimM  there  i*  n 
host  of  servile  imitators,  whose  mind  travels  out  of  it- 
self, so  to  say,  and  iimkpn  jiilgrimages  to  Dunte,  or 
Shakespeare,  or  Pindar,  or  Thncydide.t.  Soiiu:  men 
think  they  are  very  Shiik<'KpcnreK,  because  they  trans- 
gre.<M  obviouH  rules.  The  nickly  negations  of  Byron, 
liis  sensibility,  tnisanthropy,  and  affectation,  are  aped 
every  day  in  Berlin  nnd  Vii-nna.  Ilornrc  nnd  Swift, 
Anaereoii  and  Bossuet,  and  Suieca  and  Walter  Bcott, 
not  to  name  others,  have  imitotom  in  every  street,  who 
remind  one  continually  of  the  wn-n  thiit  once  got  into 
the  eagle's  nest,  set  up  to  be  king  of  the  birds,  and 
attempted  u  scream.  Still  the  staple  of  their  literature 
in  eminently  original.  In  point  of  freahneHs  it  has  no 
equal  since  the  days  of  Sophocles.  Who  sliall  match 
with  Wieland,  and  Lcusing,  the  BrhlegcU)  Herder,  bo 
sweet  and  beautiful,  Jcan>Paul,  Ti«ck,  and  SchilU-r, 
nnd  Goethe?  We  need  not  mention  lesser  names,  nor 
add  more  of  their  equals. 

In  wliat  wc  have  said,  we  would  not  underrate  En^ 
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liah  lit«ratur«,  especially  Uie  works  of  former  "ges. 
We  would  pny  deep  iiitd  lusting  liomiigi'  to  tlie  grtftt 
podfl,  lit.itoriiin-t,  j>hilonoji))cr»,  and  divine:*  of  the 
mother  country,  in  her  best  days.  Tiieir  influence  la 
still  fresh  and  living  throughout  the  world  of  letters. 
But  )is  these  gn-iit  npirita  Jiscendwl,  the  mantle  of  their 
geniuR  or  inspiration  baa  fallen  on  the  Germans,  and 
not  the  English.  Well  says  a  contempornrv,  "  Mod- 
em works  arc  greatly  deficient  both  in  depth  and  purity 
of  sentiment.  They  seldom  contain  original  and  strik- 
ing views  of  the  nature  of  man,  and  of  the  in^litntions 
which  spring  from  hi*  volition.  There  is  a  dearth  of 
thought  and  sterility  of  sentiment  among  us.  Liter- 
ature, art,  philosophy,  and  lifir,  iirc  without  freshness, 
ideality,  verity,  and  spirit.  Motit  works  since  the  days 
of  Milton  require  little  thought ;  they  want  depth, 
freshness;  the  meaning  is  on  the  surface:  and  the 
ehann,  if  any,  is  no  deeper  than  the  fancy ;  the  imagi- 
nation is  not  called  into  life ;  the  thoughts  are  carried 
creepingly  along  the  earth,  and  often  lost  amid  the 
low  and  uncK-unly  things  of  sense  and  custom."  "  I 
do  not,  at  this  time,  think  of  any  writer  since  Milton, 
excepting  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth,  v/hmc  works 
require  a  serene  and  thoughtful  spirit  in  order  to  be 
understood."  • 

As  little  would  we  he  insensible  to  the  merits  of  the 
rising  literature  of  our  own  land.  Little  could  l>e  ex- 
pected of  us,  hitherto.  Our  business  has  been  to  liew 
down  the  forest ;  to  make  paths  and  saw-mills,  railroads 
and  steamboats:  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  great  peo- 
ple, and  provide  for  the  eincrg«>nciA(  of  the  day.  As 
yet  there  is  no  American  literature  which  corresponds 
to  the  first  principles  of  our  institutions,  as  the  Eng- 

*A.  B.  AJcott  in  "  Record  of  a  SchooL" 
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lifih  or  French  literature  corresponds  to  theirs.  Wc 
arc,  perhaps,  yet  too  young  and  raw  to  carry  out  th« 
greiit  American  idea,  cither  It  Htcruture  or  society. 
At  present  hoth  nre  imitations,  and  seem  rather  the 
result  of  foreign  and  accidental  circum stances,  than  the 
ofTupring  of  our  own  spirit.  No  doubt  the  time  will 
come  when  there  nhall  he  nn  American  school  in  science, 
letters,  and  the  elegant  arts.  Certainly,  there  is  nonfl 
now.  The  promise  of  it  must  be  sought  in  our  news- 
papers and  speeches  oftencr  than  in  our  books.  Like 
all  other  nations  we  have  begun  with  imitations,  and 
•hall  come  to  originals,  doubtless,  before  we  end. 

But  there  is  one  [leculiar  charm  in  German  litera- 
ture quite  unequalled,  we  think,  in  modern  days,  that 
is,  the  reiigitms  character  of  their  work*.  We  know 
it  is  often  said  tlie  Germans  are  licentious,  Immoral  in 
all  ways,  and  above  all  men, —  not  the  old  giants  rx* 
cepted,—  are  hntfrs  of  religion.  One  would  fancy 
Mesentius  '  or  Goliah  was  the  archetype  of  the  nation. 
We  suy  it  advisedly  that  this  is,  in  our  opinion,  tlic 
moat  religious  literature  the  world  has  Keen  Kince  the 
palmy  dayx  of  (ircek  writing,  when  ttie  religious  spirit 
seemed  fresh  and  warm,  etwning  into  life  and  playing 
grateful  with  the  bland  celestial  light  ri-flectcd  fro«n 
each  flower-cup  and  passing  cloud,  or  receivnl  direct 
and  straightway  from  the  source  of  alh  It  stands  an 
uncunscions  witne«N  to  the  profound  piety  of  the  Ger- 
man heart.  We  had  almost  &atd  it  was  the  only  Chris- 
tian national  Hterature  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Cer- 
tainly, to  our  Judgment,  tin-  lilcnilure  of  Old  England 
in  her  best  days  was  less  religious  in  thotight  and  feel- 
ing, as  it  was  less  beautiful  in  its  form,  and  less  simple 
in  its  quiet  loving  holinc^is,  tliiin  this  Kjiontaneous  and 
multifonii   expression   of  the  German   soul.     But   wft 
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spvfflk  not  fur  otltore,  l«t  cucli  drink  of  **  tliat  spiritual 
rock"  where  tlic  water  in  most  salubrious  to  him.  But 
wi."  do  not  say  that  Gcmuin  litcmturc  compriMM  no 
workii  (Jccidnlly  itniiionil  hikI  irrcligiouji.  Certainly 
we  Iiave  read  such,  but  th«y  are  rare,  wliile  (iltnost 
tvvry  book  not  entirely  scientific  and  techniail  bre-ithen 
a  religious  »piril.  Voii  m*v\  IbU  coming  unobtru- 
sively upon  you  where  you  least  of  »l)  expect  it.  We 
do  not  my,  Mint  the  idea  of  a  Cliriatiitn  literature  is 
realized  tn  (loniianvi  or  likely  to  be  realited.  No,  the 
furthest  from  it  possible.  No  nation  has  yet  dreamed 
of  rculi/iiig  it.  Nor  ciiii  this  be  done  until  Chri.stiun- 
ity  penetrates  the  heart  of  the  nattan.i,  and  brings  all 
into  subjection  to  the  spirit  of  life.  The  Christianity 
of  the  world  is  yet  hut  a  hajitized  heathenism,  »o  lit^ 
craturc  is  yet  heathen  and  profane.  We  dare  not 
think  lest  we  think  Rf^ninst  our  faith.  As  if  truth 
were  hostile  to  faith,  and  God*«  house  were  divided 
against  itadf.  The  Orcok  literature  represent*  the 
Greek  religion,  iIk  id'ut  nnd  its  practical  side.  But 
all  the  literature  of  all  Christian  nalionii,  taken  to- 
gether, docs  not  represent  the  true  Christian  religion, 
only  thiit  fraction  of  it  these  nations  could  translate 
into  their  experience,  Hciice,  we  have  us  yet  only  tlie 
cradle  song  of  Christianity  and  its  nuffiery  rhymes. 
The  same  liohU  true  in  art, —  painting,  sculpture,  and 
architecture.  Hitherto  it  is  only  the  church  militant, 
not  the  church  triumphant,  that  has  been  represented. 
A  Gothic  cHlhedral  gives  you  the  aspiration,  not  the 
attainment,  the  resting  in  the  fulness  of  (iod  which 
ia  the  end  of  Christianity.  We  have  Magdalens,  Ma- 
donnas, NHintK  eniiiciati-d  aliiioKt  to  anatomies,  with 
most  rueful  visage,  and  traditional  faces  of  the  Sjiv- 
ior.     These,  however,  express  the  penitence,  the  wail- 
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ing  of  Ihe  world  lying  in  darkneHti,  rather  than  the 
light  of  Uie  nationH.  Tlie  Son  of  Man  risen  froin  the 
grave  is  yet  lacking  in  art.  The  Chrintiiiii  Prome- 
theus or  Apollo  is  not  yet ;  still  lens  the  triple  Graces, 
and  the  Olympian  Jove  of  Christianity.  What  is 
Saint  Peter's  to  the  Parthenon,  considered  aa  symbola 
of  the  two  religions?  The  same  dt-ficiency  prevail*  jn 
literature.  Wc  have  inheritw!  much  from  the  heathen, 
and  so  Cliristianity,  becoming  the  residuary  legatee  of 
deceased  religions,  has  earned  but  little  for  ititelf.  His- 
tory has  not  yet  Iwen  written  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Christian  scheme ;  as  a  friend  says,  hitherto  it  boa  been 
the  "history  of  elder  brothcm."  Christianity  would 
write  of  the  whnlo  fjiinily.  The  great  Christian  poem, 
the  Tragedy  of  Mankind,  has  not  yet  been  conceived. 
A  Christian  philoMopby  founded  on  an  txhaustivc  ana- 
lysis of  man  is  among  the  things  that  are  distant.  The 
true  religion  has  not  yet  done  its  work  in  the  heart  of 
tile  nations.  How,  then,  can  it  reach  their  literature, 
their  arts,  their  society,  which  come  from  the  nation'i 
heart  F  Christianity  is  still  in  the  manger,  wrapped  In 
swaddling-bands,  and  unable  to  move  it»  limb*.  Its 
ilewish  parent  watches  fearful,  with  a  pondering  heart. 
The  shepherds  that  honor  the  new-born  arc  Jewish  still, 
dripping  as  yet  with  the  dews  of  ancient  night.  The 
heathen  magicians  have  come  up  to  worship,  guided 
by  the  star  of  truth  which  goes  before  all  simple  hearts, 
and  lightcth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world. 
But  they  are  heathen  even  now.  They  can  only  offer 
**  gold,  and  franlcincenxe,  and  myrrh."  They  do  not 
give  their  mind,  and  still  less  their  heart.  The  celea- 
tial  child  is  still  surrounded  by  the  oxen  tliat  slumber 
in  their  »talU,  or  wake  to  blame  the  light  that  pre- 
vents their  animal  repose.  The  Herod  of  supentitioo 
U— 31 
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is  troubled,  snd  his  city  witli  him.  Alumed  at  the 
n«w  tidings,  he  giitlurrx  togi-ther  his  mighty  m«ii,  his 
chief  priesla  and  scribes,  to  take  counstl  of  his  twin 
prophets,  the  flesh  and  the  dtvil,  und  while  he  pre- 
tends to  Hcck  only  to  worKhip,  hr  would  gludly  hIhv  the 
young  child,  thut  in  born  king  of  Uie  world.  But 
Christianity  will  yet  grow  up  to  niashood,  and  escape 
the  guardianship  of  trnditionii,  to  du  tlic  work  God  has 
chosen.  Then,  and  not  till  liit-n,  will  the  goiprl  of 
beautiful  souls,  fair  as  the  light,  and  "  terrible  sa  an 
urniy  with  banncm,"  be  written  in  the  literature,  arts, 
society,  and  lifi:  of  the  world.  Now  when  wr  stay  that 
German  literature  is  religious,  above  all  others,  we 
nifim  th/il  it  come*  nearer  than  any  other  to  llw  Chris- 
tian ideal  of  literary  art.  Certainly  it  by  no  iHe»na 
reaches  the  mark. 

Such,  tlien,  is  German  literature.  Now,  with  those 
among  us  who  think  imllung  good  CJin  come  of  it,  we 
have  nothing  to  say.  Let  them  rejoice  in  their  own 
caufte,  and  be  blessed  in  it.  But  from  the  influence 
this  rich,  bt-Iovcd,  and  beautiful  literature  will  exert 
on  our  infant  world  of  letters,  we  hope  the  most  happy 
results.  The  diligence  which  shuns  superficial  study; 
tlie  hoIdneM  which  luuk^  fur  the  causes  of  thingx,  and 
the  desire  to  fall  hack  on  what  alone  is  elementary  and 
eternal,  in  eriticism,  philosophy,  and  religion:  the  re- 
ligious humility  and  reverence  which  pervades  it, — > 
may  well  stimulate  our  youth  to  great  worka.  We 
would  nut  that  any  one  should  give  in  his  adheMon  to  a 
German  master  or  copy  German  models.  All  have 
their  defects.  We  wonder  that  clear  thinkers  can 
write  aa  darkly  as  Kume  do,  and  that  philosophers  and 
theologians  are  content  witlj  their  slovenly  pitrngraphs, 
after  Goethe  has  written  such  luminous  pro«e.     We 
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doubt  thst  thctr  pltilcMtophintl  or  thcolo^icAl  a^itteina 
can  ever  take  root  in  the  American  miml.  But  their 
method  may  well  be  followed;  and  fortunate  will  it  be 
for  UK  if  Ihc  ccntrul  truths  their  nyttcmit  are  made  to 
preserve  are  sown  in  our  soil,  and  bear  abundant  fruit. 
No  doubt  there  is  danger  in  studying  these  writing*; 
juNt  a»  thn-e  i.t  <)ungiT  in  reading  Copernicus  or  Locke, 
Aristotle  or  Lord  Brougham,  or  Isaiah  and  St.  John. 
As  a  jocose  friend  says,  "  It  i»  alwayn  dungeroux  for 
a  young  man  to  think,  for  he  may  think  wrong,  you 
know,"  It  were  sad  to  see  men  run  mad  after  Ger- 
nmn  philosophy;  hut  it  Ik  niualiy  iind  to  sec  ihein  go 
to  the  same  excess  in  Engli&l)  philosophy.  If  "  Trans- 
cendentalism "  iti  had,  Ko  iK  Pnleyism  and  Kfateriatism. 
Truth  in  puHKi-KSi'd  entire  by  no  sect,  (lerman  or  Hng- 
lish.  It  requires  all  schools  to  get  at  all  truth,  as  tlic 
whoV  chur<'Ii  i»  nei-<h-d  to  preach  the  whole  CJfl»pel, 
Uleased  were  the  ihiys  when  truth  dwelt  among  men 
in  her  wholeness.  But  alas!  they  only  existed  in  fable, 
and  now,  like  O^irin  in  the  nlury,  she  is  cut  into  frag- 
ments and  scattered  world-wide,  und  sorrowing  mor- 
tals must  journey  their  life'  long  to  gather  here  a 
piece  and  there  n  piece.  Rut  the  whole  can  never  he 
joined  and  reanimated  in  this  life.  Where  there  is 
much  thought  there  will  be  «onie  truth,  and  where  tlwro 
i.i  freedom  in  thinking  there  is  room  fur  misconduct 
also.  We  hope  liglit  from  Germany  ;  but  we  cipeet 
shadows  with  it.  The  one  will  not  eclipse  the  sun,  nor 
the  oflii-r  he  thicker  than  the  old  darkness  we  have 
"  felt "  from  our  youth  Up.  We  know  there  is  sin 
among  the  Germans;  it  is  so  wherever  there  arc  men 
and  women.  Philosophy,  in  (ii-nnany  or  England, 
like  the  slout  man  a-journeying,  advances  from  day  to 
day ;  but  sonietiineK  lou-s  the  track  and  wanders,  "  not 
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knowing  whilher  h?  gocth;"  noijr,  sometimes  Htumbles 
into  u  ditch.  Wlifii  thin  Inltcr  ucciclunt, —  as  it  is  con- 
fessed,—  ha§  befaUt-n  philosophv  in  America  and  Eng- 
land, and  men  declare  she  is  stark  dead,  wc  sec  not  why 
her  friendH  iniglit  not  ciill  on  lier  German  sister  to 
extricate  her  from  the  distress  and  revive  her  once 
more,  or  ut  least  give  her  decent  burial.  Wc  are  sorry, 
we  conft'KS  it,  to  tec  fooli:ih  young  men,  and  old  men 
not  burtliened  with  wisdora,  tni»iting  wholly  in  a  man, 
thinking  as  he  thinks,  and  moving  as  he  pulls  the 
stringH.  It  i*  (UngerotiM  to  yield  tliiu  to  a  Gi-nnan  or 
a  Scotch  philosopher.  It  were  bad  to  be  boi'ne  off  on 
a  cloud  by  Pichte  and  Hegel,  or  to  be  made  "  spouse 
of  the  wonn  and  brother  of  the  clay  "  by  Prip*tley  or 
Paley.  But  we  fancy  it  were  better  to  fall  into  the 
bunds  of  Jove  than  I'luto.  Wc  cannot  predict  the  rc- 
Kult  of  the  Gcnnan  movement  in  philoxophy ;  but  w«  see 
no  more  reason  for  making  Henry  Heine,  (iutxknw, 
and  Schefer  the  exponents  of  that  movement, —  as  tlie 
tnanner  of  some  i*, —  than  for  selecting  Bulwer,  Byron, 
Moore,  and  Taylor  the  in6(lel,  to  represent  the  church 
of  England.  Senccu  and  Pctronius  were  both  Roman 
men,  but  which  i>  the  type?  Let  (ierman  htcraturc  be 
weighed  in  an  even  balance,  and  then  pass  for  what  it 
is  worth.  Wc  have  no  fcnr  that  it  will  be  written 
down,  and  should  be  sorry  to  see  any  exaggerated 
statement  of  its  excellence  which  would  in  the  end  lead 
to  disappointment. 

We  turn  now  to  tlie  book  named  at  the  heed  of  our 
article.  The  author's  design  is  to  give  a  picture  of 
German  htcrature.  His  work  does  not  pretend  to  be 
a  history,  nor  to  point  out  the  causes  which  have 
made  the  literature  what  it  is.  Hi^  aim  is  to  write 
of  subjects  rather  than  to  talk  about  books.    Uis  work 
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K  merely  a  picture.  Since  thu  is  ko  its  ctuirarter  de- 
pends on  twro  thingsi,  namely,  the  artitit'.i  point  of 
sight,  and  the  fidelity  with  which  he  has  pninted  things 
iix  they  nppeitr  from  thnt  point.  The  fimt  quMition 
then  is,  from  what  point  does  he  survey  the  field?  It 
ix  not  that  of  philosophy,  th«-olog_v,  or  politics.  He 
is  nu  udept  in  either  of  tht-se  Rciences.  He  is  emi- 
nently national,  and  takes  the  stand  of  a  German  ama- 
teur. Therefore  it  is  liis  dutj'  to  pitint  things  as  tJiey 
appear  to  u  disinterested  Gennan  man  of  letters;  ao 
he  must  treat  of  religion,  philosophy,  cducAtion,  his- 
tory, politics,  natural  science,  poetry,  law,  and  criti- 
cism, from  lliiH  point  of  view.  It  would  certainly  re- 
quire  an  encyclopedical  head  to  discuss  ahly  alt  these 
subjects,  and  bring  them  down  to  the  comprehension 
of  the  tinlearned.  It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that 
any  one  man  should  be  so  familiar  with  all  departments 
of  thought  in  a  literature  so  wide  and  rich  as  this, 
as  never  to  make  mistakes,  and  even  great  roistokea. 
But  Mr.  Mcnzcl"  docs  not  give  us  n  faithful  picturv 
of  tilings  as  seen  froiii  tins  position,  us  we  shall  pro- 
ceed to  show  in  some  details.  He  carries  with  him 
violent  prejudices,  which  cither  blind  his  eyes  to  the 
truth  or  prevent  him  from  representing  it  as  it  is.  On 
his  first  api>earance,  his  unmanly  hostility  to  Goethe 
began  to  show  itself.*  Nay,  it  appeared,  we  are  told, 
in  his  Streckverse,  published  a  little  before.  Tins 
hostility  amounts  to  absolute  hatred,  we  think,  not  only 
of  the  works,  but  of  the  man  him.ielf.  This  animosity 
towards  distinguished  authors  vitiates  the  whole  work. 
Personal    feeling*   and    preiio.-wcesions   perpetually   in- 

*  EurapKisetien  BlAtlern  for  lB3t,  I.  B.  p.  101  — 108,  and  IV., 
p.  S33,  i^.  Bui  tli«e  we  Inn«  never  Ken,  and  only  n  few 
stray  numbers  of  the  Lilcrntur-BUtt. 
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ternipt  the  cool  judgment  of  the  critic.  Wlicn  r 
writer  nttemptit,  tu  Menzel  does.,  to  show  that  an  au- 
tJior  who  has  a  reputation  wliich  covers  the  world,  and 
rises  higher  and  higher  each  year,  who  h  distinguished 
for  the  breadth  of  lii>  ntudies  and  the  newn«M  of  his 
views,  and  his  exquisite  taste  in  all  matters  of  art,  ia 
only  a  humbug,  what  can  we  do  but  »mile,  and  ask  if 
effects  come  without  camca?  Respecting  thin  hostil- 
ity to  Goethe,  insane  as  it  obviously  is,  we  have  noth- 
ing to  say.  Besides,  the  translator  has  ably  referred 
%  to  the  matter  in  the  preface.  That  Ctoothc  an  «  man 
was  selfltih  to  a  very  high  degree,  a  debauchee  and 
well-bred  epicurean,  who  had  little  sympathy  with 
what  wua  highest  in  man,  so  long  as  he  couhl  crown 
himself  with  rose-buds,  we  are  willing  to  admit.  But 
let  him  have  justice,  none  the  less.  Mr,  Mcnzc!  sets 
up  a  false  standnrd  by  which  to  judge  literary  pro- 
duct ion.t. 

Philosophy,  ethics,  art.  and  literature  should  be 
judged  of  by  their  own  law.*.  We  would  not 
censure  the  Laocoon  because  it  did  not  teach  us 
Hgricullure,  nor  the  Iliad  bec«u.*e  it  wn«  not  repub- 
lican enough  for  our  taste.  Each  of  these  works  h  to 
be  judged  by  its  own  principles.  Now,  we  object  to 
our  friend,  that  he  judges  liternry  wnrkx  by  the  po- 
litical complexion  of  their  author.  Thus,  for  exam- 
ple, not  to  mention  Goethe,  he  condaims  Johann  von 
Miiller, —  whom,  as  a  Suiss,  he  was  not  hound  l«  men- 
tion among  German  writers,-— and  all  his  works,  be- 
cause he  w»B  no  patriot.  For  him,  "  of  nil  the  German 
writers,  I  entertain  the  profnundest  contempt,"  No 
doubt  the  venerable  historian,  as  some  one  has  said, 
would  he  overwhelmcil  n.»  he  stnmis  in  the  Elynian 
fields  with   Tacitus   and   Thucydides,   to  be  dopiacd 
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bjr  such  an  histonDin  as  MriiKcl !  *  So  Krug  is  con- 
demn<^,  not  for  his  fustincNS  wnd  supcrficklily,  but 
because  he  wrote  against  the  Poles.  It  is  surprising 
to  what  A  length  this  it)  carried.  He  ought  to  con- 
demn the  "  EguiMiii "  of  Fichle  no  less  than  that  of 
Hegel.  But  because  the  former  is  a  liberal  and  the 
latter  a  tonsiTvat ive,  the  tianie  thing  in  tolerated  in  the 
one  and  condemned  in  the  other.  Words  cannot  ex- 
pri'Hs  his  ahliorrencc  of  Ilcgel.  Fries  is  commended 
as  a  philosopher  because  he  huh  "  almost  the  oidy  true 
patriot  among  our  philosophers."  Okcn  must  not  be 
reproached  with  hi*  coarnc  iiiatoriulifim,  beenuKC  he  re- 
signed his  professonhip  at  Jena  rather  than  give  up 
his  liberal  journal.  These  few  instances  are  sufficient 
to  show  the  falseness  of  his  standard. 

lie  indulges  in  personal  abuse;  especially  does  he 
pour  out  the  vials  of  his  calumny  on  the  "  young  Ger- 
mans," whom  he  censures  for  their  personal  atnise. 
He  Bccm*  to  have  collected  all  the  "  little  city  twad- 
dle," as  the  Germans  significantly  name  it,  as  mate- 
rial for  his  work,  and  very  striking  are  the  colors,  in- 
deed. Hi.i  abuse  of  this  kind  is  so  gross  that  we 
shall  say  no  more  of  it.f  Mr.  Afenxel  is  the  Dcr* 
Bcrker  of  modem  critics.  He  scornN  all  laws  of  tit* 
erary  warfare;  scalp.i,  and  gougt-s,  and  stabs  under 
the  fifth  rib.  and  sometimes  condescends  to  tell  a  little 
fib,  as  we  shall  show  I'n  its  place.  He  often  tries  the 
works  he  censures  by  a  moral,  and  not  a  critical  or 
artistic  standard.  No  doubt,  the  moral  is  the  high- 
est: and  a  work  of  art  wherein  the  mora)  element  is 
wanting  deserves   the  severest   censure.      No  man  can 

•  See  nn  nitle  defence  of  Von  Mflllcr,  In  Straius's  Strelt- 
sehriflrn.   Ilrfl   i.    Tuliin(cen!   I8S7.   p.   100. 

t  Head  who  will,  VoL  III.  p.  tX,  for  nn  nampte. 
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inHiHt  on  tliis  too  strongly.  But  when  a  man  writes 
from  the  artistic  point  of  view,  we  think  it  is  his  duty 
to  Adhere  to  his  principles.  If  &  work  is  immoral  >t 
is  so  far  fnlse  to  the  first  principles  of  nrt.  It 
does  very  little  good,  we  fancy,  merely  to  cry  out 
that  this  book  of  Giitickow,  or  thnt  of  Goethe,  in  ini- 
iDoral.  It  only  makes  foolish  young  men  the  more 
eager  to  read  it.  But  if  the  critic  would  »how  that 
the  olTending  parts  were  false,  no  less  than  wicked, 
find  mere  wnrts  and  ulcers  on  llie  body  of  the  work, 
Iiu  would  makt'  the  whole  appear  loathsome  and  not 
attractive.  Mr.  Mcnzel  is  bound  to  do  this,  for  he 
beticveK  tlint  the  substance  and  the  form  of  nrt  are 
inseparable,  or  in  plain  English,  that  virtue  is  beauti- 
ful and  vice  ugly.  Having  made  this  criticism,  he 
might  juEitly  pronounce  the  moral  sivntenee  also.  If 
truth  is  harmonious,  then  a  licentious  work  i*  false 
and  detestable,  as  well  in  an  artistic  as  in  a  mora] 
point  of  view.  But  we  cannot  enlarge  on  this  great 
question  at  the  end  of  an  article. 

Judging  Menzcl  from  his  own  point  of  view,  tliis 
work  is  ik-fi'ctivt  in  ulili  graver  points.  He  carries  his 
partisan  feelings  wherever  he  goes,  and  with  very  su- 
perficial knowledge  parses  a  fnlKc  sentence  on  great 
men  and  great  things.  His  mistaken  are  sometimes 
quite  amusing,  even  to  an  American  scholar,  and  must 
be  doubly  Uidicrous  to  a  German,  whose  minute  knowl- 
edge of  the  literature  of  his  own  country  would  reveal 
more  mistakes  than  meet  our  eye.  We  will  point  out 
a  few  of  tli<»c  ill  only  two  chapters  —  those  on  philos- 
ophy and  religion.  In  the  fint,  we  think  the  author 
may  safely  defy  any  one  to  divine  from  his  words  the 
philosophical  nystems  of  tlie  writers  he  treats  of. 
Take,  for  a  very  striking  example,  his  remarks  upon 
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Leibnitz.  "  The  ^cst  Leibnitz,  who  stood  on  tbe 
boundarv  line  hetwetn  tlie  old  limes  of  astrotogy* 
magic,  and  sympathetic  influi^ncoi,  itnd  the  httcr  tiinei 
of  severe  scientitic  method,  unitftl  the  labyrinth  of  life 
belonging  to  these  austere  dark  days  with  the  clear 
light  of  our  own.  He  was  niiimntcd  with  deep  re- 
ligious faith,  but  tttill  had  the  full  vigor  of  thought. 
Living  faith  in  God  was  his  rock;  but  bin  system  of 
world-hnrmony  •  showed  noUiing  of  the  darkly -colored 
cathedral  light  of  the  ancient  mystics;  tt  stood  forth 
in  (he  clear  white  light  of  the  d«y,  like  «  marble  tem- 
ple on  the  mountain-top."  From  thitt  statement  one 
would  naturally  connect  Leibnitz  with  Pythngonu, 
Kepler,  and  Buron  Swedenhorg,  who  renlly  believed 
and  taught  the  world-harmony.  Hut  who  would  ever 
dream  of  the  monads,  whicli  play  such  u  part  in  the 
system  of  Leihnilz?  He  tell*  us  that  Eberhard  has 
written  a  one-«ided  and  Kantian  history  of  philosophy, 
which  is  rery  strange  in  a  man  who  lived  a  Wolflan 
all  his  chiys  ond  fought  against  the  critical  philosophy, 
though  with  somewhat  more  zeal  than  knowledge,  it  is 
thntight.  Besides,  his  history  of  philosophy  was  puti- 
Hsheil  in  1788,  before  the  Kantian  philosophy  ha<I  be- 
come lord  of  the  ascendant.  As  he  criticises  poets  by 
the  patriotic  Ntandard,  so  he  tries  tlie  philosophers  by 
his  s'sthetic  rule,  and  wonders  they  are  hard  to  under- 
stand. But  these  are  minor  defects;  cmne  we  to  the 
greater.  His  remarks  on  Kant  are  exceedingly  un- 
just, not  to  speak  more  harshly.  "  The  philosoph- 
ical century  wanted  an  earth  without  a  heaven,  a  state 
without  a  church,  man  without  a  God.     No  one  has 

■  Mr.  Pelton  has  ttnnslatnl  Wdlhnrmonle  "  PTtdtaMlshcd 
tlarniony ,"  which  Lelbnlti  iK'lievnJ  in,  tmt  it  is  not  the  nwon- 
liig  of  the  wctrd. 
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Bho<rn  so  pininly  as  Knnt  how  with  this  limitation 
cnrth  rnny  still  be  n  paradiKe,  the  stftte  a  cnorni  union, 
nnd  man  tv  ruiWe  b<-injt,  by  his  own  reason  and  power, 
subjected  to  law."  Wc  do  not  sec  how  any  one  could 
runic  to  this  conclusion  wlio  hnd  rend  Kant's  Kntik 
of  Judgment,  and  Practical  Reason,  and  conclude  our 
critic,  forRcttinfj  to  look  into  these  bonlcs,  in  his  ah- 
horrenee  of  jtcliultist  ic  learning  and  "  study  that  makes 
men  pale."  cut  the  matter  short,  and  rode  over  the 
"  high  priori  road  "  in  grfat  nt;ite  to  the  conclusion. 
Wc  pass  over  his  account  of  Fichte  and  Schelling,  leav- 
ing such  as  have  the  ability  to  determine,  from  his 
rrniark*,  what  were  the  systems  of  these  two  philoso- 
phers, and  reconstruct  them  at  their  leisure.  There  is 
an  old  remark  we  have  somewhere  beard,  that  it  takes 
a  phtloHOph(-r  to  judge  a  philosopher;  and  the  truth 
of  the  proverb  is  very  obvious  to  the  readers  of  this 
cliiiptcr.  Jlegel  sccuis  the  object  of  our  author's  most 
desperate  di.-dike.  lliit  sin,  liowcver,  i.t  not  so  much 
Ids  philosophy  as  his  conservative  politics,  as  it  ap- 
pears. He  does  not  condescend  —  as  an  hittoriaa 
might  do  once  in  a  while  —  to  give  us  a  portrait,  or 
even  a  caricature  of  his  system ;  but  contents  himself 
with  such  abuse  as  the  following  precious  sentences. 
"  Hegel  first  reduced  God  to  a  mere  speculation,  led 
about  by  an  evil  spirit,  in  the  void  of  his  heavenly 
hcntb,  who  do«s  nothing  but  think,  indeed,  nothing 
but  think  of  thinking."  "  He  makes  no  distinction 
between  himself  and  God;  he  gives  himself  out  for 
God,"  He  says  God  fint  came  to  n  clear  consciotis- 
ness  of  himself  "  in  the  philoxojdier  who  has  the  only 
right  philosophy,  therefore  in  himself,  in  the  person 
of  Hegel.  Thus  we  have,  then,  a  miserable,  hunrh- 
backcd,   book-learned   God;  a  wooden   and  squinting 
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acndcmioal  man,  a  man  of  thi-  most  pninfiil  nnd  ponip- 
OUK  NclioliixtiVUm :  in  a  word,  a  G«nnan  pedant  on  the 
throne  of  the  world,"  We  need  make  no  comment*  on 
the  spirit  which  suggcstE  8iich  a  criticism  upon  a 
philiwiphcr  like  Hi'gel.  Still  further,  lie  says,  Fbrster 
"  declared  over  the  grave  of  Hegel  that,  beyond  all 
doubt,  liegel  was  bimwlf  the  Hoi;  Ghost,  the  third 
person  in  the  Godhead."  Whtrn  wc  read  this  several 
years  ago,  we  bulieved  the  words  were  uttered  by  some 
man  of  an  Urientat  imagination,  who  meant  no  harm 
by  hiis  seeming  irreverence.  But  on  inquiry  wc  find  it 
is  not  so.  One  who  liearri  Mr.  Kiirsler's  oration,  who 
had  it  lying  before  him  in  print  at  the  time  of  writ- 
ing, declares  there  wtu  no  Huoh  thing  in  it,  but  llie 
ilrongeat  passage  was  this :  "  Was  it  not  be  who  rec- 
onciled the  unbelievers  with  God,  inasmuch  hji  he  taught 
us  truly  to  undenitand  Jesus  Christ,"  • 

Btit  enough  on  this  subject.  Let  h«  say  a  woni  re- 
specting the  chapter  on  religion,  more  particularly  on 
th«t  part  relating  to  thcoUigy.  Here  the  Iciirned  au- 
thor's iibhorrence  of  bnok-li'iiming  is  more  oonspjruous 
than  elsewhere,  though  obvious  enough  in  all  parts  of 
the  book.  We  pass  over  the  firnt  part  of  the  chapter, 
—  whirft  contain*  some  very  good  things  that  will 
come  to  light  in  spite  of  the  nmart  declamations  in 
which  they  arc  flouting, —  and  proceed  to  his  account 
of  Catholicism  in  Gcrmnnv-  Here,  in  a  work  on  (ier- 
man  literature,  we  naturally  expect  a  picture  of  the 
Catholic  theology,  at  leoitt  a  reference  to  the  chief 
Catholic  writers  in  this  dejiartment.  But  we  are  dis- 
appointed again.  We  find  declamotions  and  anecdotes 
well  fitted  for  the  Penny  Magatine,  as  a  German  critic 
Mays,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  some  hints  on  this 

*  Stroiisn,  ubi  sup.,  p.  319,  213. 
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lopic.  H*  throws  together  oxich  remarks  as  would 
make  excellent  and  smart  paragraphs  in  a  newspaper ; 
but  gives  no  calm,  philoRopliical  view  of  the  Bubject, 
Hv  cnn  enlnrg^-  on  the  JtrMiits  or  JfiniK-niAbi,  on  the 
influence  of  Kant's  and  Scholliiig's  pliilosoph;,  and 
the  reaction  in  fnvor  of  Ciitliolicifini.  for  these  subject* 
nre  in  all  inoijlliit;  hut  ]w  Mtiin-if  look.t  at  the  great 
pbiloaophical  question  on  wliich  the  whole  matter 
hinges.  His  ncqunintnnce  with  modem  Catholic  writ- 
ers sitms  to  1m:  n»  ii.irrow  lu  lii«  philosophy  is  super- 
fldal.  Guntbcr,  Pnbst,  Mohler,  Singler,  Stauden- 
maier,  Klce,  and  Ilcrmcs,  have  escaped  the  sharp 
glnncc  of  our  author.  In  the  portion  of  ilic  clmptcr 
which  relates  to  Protestant  ism  we  find  tlic  same  defects. 
The  sketch  of  the  history  of  theology  since  Luther  is 
hasty  and  inaccurate.  It  dors  not  give  the  reader  a 
dear  conception  of  the  progress  uf  idciis.  He  makes 
some  amusing  minreiiri'sontatinnH,  to  which  we  will 
only  refer.  Among  the  most  celebrated  of  Gorman 
preachers  since  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  he  for- 
gets to  mention  Telk-r,  Lufflc-r,  ZoliikolTer,  Lavater, 
Herder,  Tzschirncr,  Schmah,  iliihr,  Zimmermann,  De 
Wette,  Marheinckc,  Xitzsch,  Tholuck,  Ehrcnbcrg, 
StrauNs,  RL-inhunl.  Theriniin,  Couard.  Lisco,  and  many 
others  of  equal  fame.  IMoKheim  is  menti(ine<l  lis  h  dis- 
tinguished writer  on  morals,  Ammon  and  Bretschneider 
art-  dlspnlchi-d  in  n  word.  Wetstein  is  mentioned 
among  the  followers  of  Ernesti  and  Semli-r,  and  is  put 
after  Eichhom,  though  he  died  only  two  years  after 
the  latter  wu.<  born.  But  it  is  an  ungrntefut  task  to 
point  out  these  defects.  Certainly  we  should  not 
name  them,  if  there  were  great  and  sinning  excel- 
lencies beside.  But  they  are  not  to  he  found.  The 
chapter  gives  a  confused  jumble  of  ideas,  and  not  a 
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true  picture.  True,  it  containa  pti6«ngM  oF  great 
force  und  iM'itiity.  but  tliroiiglintit  the  wliole  section, 
order  and  niotliod,  accurate  kiiowledjce  and  an  impar- 
tial spirit,  are  grievously  n-anting.  Wlio  would  gue*a 
vfhat  great  things  Imd  bi-en  done  in  Biblical  criticism 
from  Mr.  MenzdVi  words?  Who  would  know  that 
De  Wette  had  vrittcn  profound  works  in  each  of  the 
four  great  departments  of  llicology:  indeed,  that  he 
wrote  anything  but  a  couple  of  i-onmnces?  But  we 
arc  weary  with  tJiis  fault-Gnding.  However,  one  word 
musl  be  »Aid  by  way  of  criticism  upon  bis  standing 
point  itself.  German  literature  is  not  to  be  surveyed 
by  an  amateur  merely.  The  dilettasti^  haa  do  rule 
and  eonipiwufs  in  liis  pocket  by  wliicli  be  can  measure 
all  the  objects  in  tins  German  ocean  of  bookn.  No 
doubt,  histories  of  literature  have  liithcrto  been  too 
often  "  written  in  the  special  interest  of  scholastic 
learning,"  and  arc  antiquarian  lists  of  books  and  not 
living  histories.  It  is  certainly  well  to  write  a  his- 
tory of  literature  mo  that  all  men  may  read.  But  it 
would  n-quire  a  mu«t  unconiinori  head  to  treat  ably  of 
all  departmenta  of  literature  and  science.  In  one 
word,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  judge  all  by  one  rule. 
The  writer,  therefore,  niu»t  change  his  position  as 
often  as  he  changes  the  iiubjeet.  He  must  write  of 
matters  pertaining  to  religion  with  the  knowledge  of  a 
theologian,  on  philo«ophical  subjects  like  a  philoso- 
pher, and  so  of  tlie  rwl.  Any  attempt  to  describe 
them  all  from  one  pm'nt  of  sight  seems  an  absurd  as  to 
reckon  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  and  dradtms, 
ount-e)(,  qunrtcrK,  and  tons  in  the  same  column.  A 
sketch  of  Gi-rnmn  theological  literature  ought  to  tell 
what  has  been  done  and  what  is  now  doing  by  Protea- 
tants  and  Catholics  in  the  four  great  departments  of 
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excgctical  historical,  Bystematic.  and  practicn]  the- 
Dgy.  It  kIuhiIcI  put  us  in  piMntcsAion  nf  the  idea, 
thiclt  iics  ftt  tho  liottom  of  (Jatholicism  and  Protcstsnt- 
ism,  and  tell  what  form  this  idea  assunicK,  and  why 
it  takes  this  form  and  iio  other.  Btit  to  this  Mr. 
Mcnzcl  makes  no  prt-tcnsion.  He  has  not  the  requisite 
knou'k'dj^  fur  tliis.  Hi.t  learning  seems  gathered 
from  reviews,  newspapers,  the  conversations-lexicon, 
literary  goesip,  and  a  very  perfunctory  perusal  of 
many  hooks.  The  whole  work  lackn  u  plan.  There  is 
no  unity  to  the  book.  It  seems  a  compilation  of  ar- 
ticles, written  hastily  in  the  ncwKpajxrs,  and  dt'Signcd 
for  immidiatc  effect.  So  the  .spirit  of  the  partisan 
appeant  everywhere.  We  have  declamation  instead  of 
matter-of-fact  and  cool  judgment.  Still  the  work  is 
quite  entertaining.  Its  author,  no  douht,  posses  for 
a  man  of  genius;  hut,  m  n  frii'nd  says,  wlio  rarely 
judges  wrong,  "  he  has  more  dhow  than  sinew,  and 
makes  up  in  smartness  wliat  he  wants  in  depth."  We 
are  glad  t(>  wilcntne  the  book  in  its  Enghsh  drc»s,  but 
we  hope  it  will  be  read  with  catition,  as  a  guide  not  to 
he  trusted.  Its  piquant  style  and  "  withering  sar- 
casm "  n-mind  us  often  of  Henry  Heine  and  the  young 
Germans,  with  whmn  the  author  would  not  wi»h  lo  be 
classed.  We  tliink  it  will  not  give  a  true  idea  of  the 
German  mind  and  its  workings  to  the  mere  English 
reader,  or  aid  powerfully  the  student  of  German  to 
find  his  way  amid  that  labyrinthian  literature.  The 
book  is  very  suggestive,  if  one  wilt  but  follow  out  the 
author's  hintit,  and  avoid  his  partialities  and  oxtrara- 
ganee. 

Professor  Felton  *  scenis  to  have  performed  the  work 
of  translation  with  singular  fidelity.  His  version  is 
uncommonly     idiomatic     and     fresh.     It     reads     like 
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original  English.  But  here  and  there  ve  notice  a 
Blight  verbal  inaccuracy  in  translating,  which  scarce 
any  human  diligence  could  avoid.*  We  regard  the 
version  as  a  monument  of  diligence  and  skill.  The 
metrical  translatiwis  are  fresh  and  spirited. 

*  It  would  have  been  a  convenience  to  the  readers,  if  it  had 
been  stated  in  the  preface,  that  the  version  was  made  from  Bie 
second  German  edition,  published  at  Stuttgart,  1B3S;  for  the 
author  only  treats  of  things  as  tb^  were  at  that  time,  or  be- 
fore it 
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THE  AMERICAN  SCHOLAR 

This  address  was  delivered  nt  Wnterx-ille,  Maine, 
August  8,  1849,  iipparcntly  at  the  commencement  ex- 
ercises of  Colby  Coilcffc.  It  vn*  jmbliilied  in  Speeches, 
Addresses,  and  Occasional  Sermons,  vol.  III.,  1852,  nt 
the  end  of  timt  volume,  and  bore  the  title  of  "The  Po- 
sition and  Duties  of  the  American  Scholar."  It  was 
reprinted  in  Mm  CobbcN  edition,  volume  seven,  Dis- 
courses of  Social  Science. 

Page  G.  notg  J,  The  founder  of  the  Hopkins 
fund  wuM  Edward  Hopkins,  born  in  Shrewsbury, 
England,  1600,  etlucated  in  its  Royal  Free  Grammar 
Sc'liool,  became  a  successful  London  merchant,  turned 
Puritan,  migrated  to  New  Kngland,  joined  in  the 
settlement  of  Connecticut,  wjw  iwcretary  of  the  colonj, 
in  16S8,  and  was  alternately  governor  and  lieutenant 
governor  from  16*0  to  about  1655.  He  went  to  Eng- 
land in  1653,  and  died  in  London,  March,  1607.  In 
hbi  will  he  left  his  estate  in  New  England,  valued  at 
about  X20,000,  after  the  dweasc  of  hie  wife,  "for  tl>e 
breeding  of  hopeful  youths  both  at  the  grammar  school 
and  college  for  the  bftler  service  of  the  country  in 
future  times,"  About  Xl.OOO  went  to  the  grammar 
sehooU  of  Hartforti,  New  Haven,  and  HadW.  By  a 
decree  in  cliuuncery  £500  went  to  Harvard  College  in 
1710.  This  money  was  invested  in  the  purchase  of  a 
township  belonging  to  the  "praying  Indians,"  twnr 
comprising  Hopkinton  {named  after  the  donor^  and 
parts  of  Upton  and  Holh'ston,  in  Worcester  county, 
Mafisaehusetls.  Of  the  money  accruing  from  this 
land  three-fourths  went  to  Harvard  College  and  one- 
fourth  to  the  Cambridge  Grammar  School. 
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Page  IS,  note  H.  The  polilical  t«nn  dougliface, 
mntning  u  pvrxoii  who  U  pliuhle  uikI  fHcing  nil  wnys, 
was  first  used  by  John  Itandolph  of  Kounokc.  lie 
firxt  spelled  it  doe,  iisiuf;  it  of  Uiwc  timid  {icrsutis  not 
haviiif;  the  courage  of  their  convictioos.  It  was  ap- 
plied to  northern  men  friendly  to  slavery,  wlio  were 
open  to  politieul  influence,  and  modified  their  actions 
to  suit  occasions  and  personal  interests.  It  was  also 
sometimes  applied  to  aoutheni  men  witling  to  conciliate 
the  northern  demands.  During  the  discussion  of  the 
Missouri  bill.  In  1820,  neveritl  northern  men  voted  with 
the  southern  members  of  the  House,  and  Randolph 
called  them  douglifaee^i.  Another  account  says  that 
sovcrnl  southern  men  voted  to  exclude  slavery  from  the 
territories,  and  were  called  doughfaces  by  Randolph. 
He  tenned  this  action  "a  dirty  bargain."  The  atti- 
tude of  Randolph  miih  well  expresa^ed  in  n  letter  he 
wrote  February  S4,  1820:  — "These  Yankees  have 
almuitt  reconciled  me  to  negro  slavery.  They  huvc 
produced  a  revulsion  even  on  my  mind ;  wlmt  then 
must  the  cfTi-et  be  on  them  who  had  no  scruples  on  the 
Eul>ject?  I  am  persuaded  that  the  cause  of  humanity, 
to  these  unfortunates  han  l)eeii  put  back  u  century, 
certainly  a  generation,  by  the  unprincipled  conduct  of 
ambitious  men,  availing  tbeiiM-lves  of  a  good,  an  well 
as  a  fanatical  spirit  In  the  nation." — The  Life  of  John 
Randolph  of  Roanoke,  by  Hugh  A.  Garland,  New 
York,  Appletons,  1850,  vol  II,  p.  1S3. 

Page  IJi,  note  S.  To  sign  off  from  the  church  was 
a  term  used  in  the  American  colonies  during  tlic 
eighti-entli  century,  after  the  process  had  begun  that 
led  to  the  separation  of  stale  and  church.  When  a 
person  was  no  longer  willing  to  continue  hiii  connec- 
tion witJi  the  church  CKtablislird  by  law  he  could  sign 
a  statement  requesting  that  his  share  of  the  ehureh  tax 
should  be  assigned  to  the  congregation  of  his  prefer- 
ence, which  was  always  one  not  siuidioncd  by  Ihc  stat* 
in  any  other  manner. 
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"  Wlini  the  Icgistnturc  at  Boston  broke  in  upon 
their  own  exempting  law,  in  1752,  the  Baptists  were 
!to  much  alarmed  as  to  call  several  meetings,  and  to 
elect  John  Pnwtor  thfir  nf^nt  to  carry  their  case  to 
Enp;]and:  and  he  drew  a  remonstrance  upon  the-  sub- 
ject, which  was  presented  to  the  vVMcnihly  at  Boston, 
in  May,  IT."!*,  It  staled  mnltrrs  itii  plainly  that  a 
motion  was  made  by  some  to  take  the  sif^ners  of  it  into 
custody;  but  Governor  ShirUy,  newly  returned  from 
Europe,  convinced  them  of  tJie  impolicy  of  such  a 
step;  and  then  they  appointed  a  fomniittcc  to  confer  in 
a  friendly  way  with  the  BaptistH;  and  niatlers  were 
shifted  nlouf;  until  the  war  came  on,  and  their  de- 
sign in  EngLind  wils  dr»p[>ed.  At  length  all  their 
exempting  laws  for  Baptists  and  (Quakers  expinxl,  and 
the  Awwnibly  of  November  23,  1757,  made  a  new  one 
wherein  both  denonnnntinns  were  again  included  in  one 
act.  By  it  no  Baptists  wore  to  be  exempted  from  min- 
isterial taxes  in  the  pkce!i  where  they  lived,  '  but  such 
whose  names  shall  be  contained  in  a  list  or  lijitx  to  l>c 
taken  an<l  exhibited  tm  or  before  the  20th  of  July  an- 
BDAlly,  to  the  assenors  of  nuch  town,  di-slrict,  priTinct 
or  parish,  and  signed  by  three  principal  members  of 
the  Anabaptist  ctmrvh  to  which  he  or  they  belong, 
anil  the  minister  thereof,  if  any  tJiere  la-,  who  nluiU 
therein  certify  that  the  persons  whose  names  are  in- 
serted in  the  said  list  or  li-^ls  are  really  bclonf^ng 
thereto,  that  they  verily  Iiclieve  them  to  be  conscien- 
tiously of  their  persuasion,  and  that  they  frequently 
and  tiniually  attend  public  worxhip  in  said  church  on 
the  Lord's  days.'  And  the  like  was  rc(|uire()  of  the 
Quakers.  It  was  continn^  in  force  thirteen  ycara; 
and  no  tongue  nor  pen  can  fully  deserilK  all  the  evilpi 
that  were  practiced  under  it." —  A  History  of  New 
Knghind,  with  parlietilar  reference  to  the  Denomina- 
tion of  Christians  called  Baptists,  by  Isaac  Backus. 
Second  ed.,  1871,  vol.  II,  pp.  140-141.     Tliis  la  COG 
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instRiKT  of  many  laws  enacted  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, tuid,  up  to  the  tinw  of  the  tcpantion  of  church 
Mid  state  in  Kfaseachusett«.  which  took  plac?  in  1831. 
The  lat<'r  Uw!',  which  irmhli-d  Ihc  imlividunl  member 
of  a  parish  to  withdraw  from  llit-  payment  of  church 
taxes,  cstnbli.thed  niorc  opccttiUy  the  de«ignntion  of 
"  signing  off." 

Page  IS,  note  ^.  Pollt  and  Taylor  were  opposed 
to  the  IJnilt-d  Statci  Bunk,  nnd  hfljii'd  to  di-stmy  it. 
Polk  opposed  its  rechnrter,  and  in  a  letter  written  in 
1829  lie  KHJd  he  was  irrecoiicilnhly  opi>«»«l  to  the  ex- 
istence of  such  an  iniititiition,  denied  its  constitution- 
ality and  its  expediency.  He  at  first  favored  the 
Slate  Bank  nyatetn,  but  later  opposed  it  in  favor  of 
an  independent  treasury  as  most  desirable  for  the  na- 
itonal  government. 

Pa^e  19.  note  5,  The  lyceum  was  a  very  important 
institution  for  general  education  at  the  time  this  ad- 
dn-ss  was  given.  It  In-gnn  in  1826  in  Ma»sac)ni setts 
and  Connecticut,  and  extended  widely  throughout  the 
country.  Many  town  lycctima  were  organized,  which 
were  combined  into  county,  state,  and  finally  a  national 
organization.  In  the  cities  these  often  took  tin-  form 
of  mechanics*  institutes.  See  Cooke's  liraerson,  and 
Old  South  Leaflets,  vol.  VI.  no.  139,  pp.  898-312. 

Page  20,  note  6.  Most  of  the  first  State  Constitu- 
tions, following  the  Declaration  of  ImlcjHndence,  have 
a  Bill  of  Riglils  (it  the  beginning,  which  sets  forth 
fundamental  political  principles,  and  guarantees  the 
rights  of  tile  individual  which  it  was  thought  neces- 
sary to  have  assured.  These  rights  were  those  of  free 
press,  speech,  trial  hy  jury,  no  oppri-ssive  taxatioQ, 
protection  from  unwarranted  search,  huheas  corpus, 
and  several  others,  varying  in  different  States.  The 
National  ConKtitulion  did  not  set  out  with  such  a 
guarantee,  and  this  nearly  resulted  in  its  failure  to 
wcure  Uic  necessary  majority  for  ita  adoption. 
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Page  SO,  note  7.  Such  mctttpliysical  fruit  may  b« 
seen  not  only  in  thi"  wrilingK  of  JonnntNii  KilwnniN  luid 
Sunuel  Hopkins,  but  in  the  earlier  works  of  John 
Viae.  Later  it  nppcarccl  in  JoiiMtlinn  Mnylicw  iind 
Clwnning.  Other  names  might  be  mentioned  to  jus- 
tify the  stati-inent. 

Page  m.  note  8.  "  Up  for  California  "  refers  to 
the  keen  inlerot,  at  the  time  this  nddn-no  was  given, 
incident  lo  the  discorcry  of  gold. 

Page  27,  note  9.  It  is  not  known  when  the  figure 
of  a  codfish  Ha.i  (iriit  placed  over  the  Bpeaker'n  chair 
in  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Keprcscntatives  as  em- 
blematic of  thv  then  chief  indii.itry  of  the  colony- 
Tradition  carries  it  back  to  the  beginning  of  the 
eighttrrith  ci-nlury.  It  wn»  there  from  1773,  inid  was 
transferred  to  the  new  house  in  1798.  In  ISDB  it 
was  tranxfeired  to  the  then  new  chamber.  See  all 
tliat  in  known  on  the  subject  in  "  A  History  of  the 
Emblem  of  the  Codfish  in  the  Hall  of  Itcpresenlatives, 
compiled  by  a  Conmiittee  of  tlie  Home,"  Bontoii,  State 
Printers,  1805. 

Page  31,  note  10.  In  1819  the  four  most  impor- 
tant American  jh"  nodi  en  Is  wen?  the  North  Amerioui 
Review,  Christian  Examiner,  Ueniocratic  Review,  and 
New  Englnnder.  TIiokc  of  England  were  the  Quar- 
terly, British  and  Foreign,  Critical,  ami  Monthly  He- 
views,  Others  might  be  named,  but  these  indicate  the 
force  of  the  compari.%on. 

Page  37,  note  11.  In  18*8  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment sent  the  storc-itbip  "  Supply  "  on  an  expedi- 
tion to  Jiiirx-ey  the  Dead  S^ea.  The  commander  of  the 
expedition,  by  whom  it  was  plania-d.  wan  a  lieutenant 
in  the  Navy.  The  remilts  wtn-  published  in  a  "  Nar- 
rative of  the  United  States  Ex|H-«lition  to  the  Hiver 
Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,"  by  W.  F.  Lynch,  U.  S.  N., 
Philadelphia,  1849-  In  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
Rud  tlic  bureau  of  Ethnology   the  national   govern- 
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tncnt  lifu  siticc  done  extended  and  important  work 
ntoii);  the  liiu-s  of  resciiroh  Miggc^sted  b}'  Parker. 

Page  S7,  note  IS.  Perhaps  the  most  important  of 
i\K*v  liven  of  fugitive  aliivrn  wiw  tlint  of  Frederick 
Douglas,  whose  "Narrative"  was  published  in  lft4JS, 
"  Mv  BondaRc  and  Mv  Freedom."  1855.  aiwl  *'  Life 
amrTiniis  of  Fmieriek  Uou^^as,"  1882.  The  firnt 
of  eueh  nurrnttvce.  however,  was  "  Wnlker's  Appeal,** 
pilblinlu-d  in  Bontoii  in  18S9.  He  wan  lK>m  in  NortJi 
Carolina  of  a  slave  fatlier  and  free  mother,  traveled 
extcn.sively  in  tlw  South,  und  knew  intimuti-ly  the 
condition  of  the  slaves.  He  kept  a  shop  in  Boston 
for  second-hand  elothes,  and  published  lits  own  work 
for  free  distribution.  It  en-ntid  much  ntir  in  the 
South.  Rev,  Samuel  Uin^gold  Ward  published  his 
"  Autobiograpliy  of  u  Fujjitivc  Nrgro,"  in  18.5.5.  He 
was  a  prot^^  of  Gerrit  Smith,  and  was  a  man  of  much 
ability.  Rev.  W.  H.  Funu-KS  said  of  one  of  his  nd- 
dresNC-s,  at  an  anti-slavery  mei.'tiri}f  in  New  York,  that 
**  his  speech  wn*  such  a  strain  of  eloquence  as  I  never 
heard  i-xcellcd  iK-fore  or  since."  Si-veral  other  such 
books  were  published  from  18ii0  to  1860. 

I'age  3S,  note  /.T.  Many  atlcnijil.i  were  made  to 
annex  Cuba  and  other  territory  to  the  south  of  the 
United  Stat<-»  during  llie  period  of  the  nnti-sdovery 
agitation,  especially  after  Uic  South  learned  it  could 
not  introduce  slavery  into  the  wcKlern  territories. 
Most  of  tlie  histories  of 
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RALPH  WAt.nO  EMRRSON 


This  critical  and  appreciative  survey  of  the  writ- 
ing)) of  Emerson  appeared  in  the  MaKsachuxett*  Quar- 
terly Review  for  March,  ISfJO.  It  bore  the  title  of 
"  The  Writings  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emcrnon."  At  the 
head  of  tlie  article  as  it  ajtpcared  in  the  Review  was  & 
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list  of  Kmcnoii  woi^ii  which  liitd  th«n  l)ecn  publiiilieil, 
a.i  follows  :— 

Nature.     Boston,  1846,  1  vol.  I^nio. 

Ehrjts.  Bv  Knlph  Waldo  Kincmoii,  Boston.  ISil, 
1  vol.  ISiiio. 

EssRfs,  SfcoikI  Series.  By  tUJph  \V«ldo  Emer- 
nn,  18t4,  1  vol.  \^mo. 

Focms.  B,v  Ralpli  Waldo  Emerson,  1847,  1  vol. 
ISmo. 

Nature,  Addrcrstieit  und  Orations-  Bv  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson.  18+9,  1  vol. 

Rirprt-sonttttivc  Ston:  Seven  I^-cttirea.  By  R.  W. 
Emerson,  1860,  1  vol.  I«m. 

Ttii«  rcvifw  wiiN  inoliidcil  by  MiHit  Cotitie  tii  her  edi- 
tion, vol,  11,  Critical  Writings.  It  has  not  otherwise 
been  IT  printed. 

An  account  of  the  origin  and  history  of  the  Ma&sa- 
chusetts  Qiiurtcrly  Review  i«  to  he  found  in  the  tenth 
chapter  of  WcU»*s  Life  end  Correiipondence,  and  in 
Cabot's  Emerson.  The  first  number  npjH-iirvd  in  l)i- 
ccmbcr,  1847,  uml  it  wa«  continued  for  three  years. 
It  was  propo6ed  that  Emerson  should  be  the  editor,  but 
he  wrote  only  the  "Editors'  Addrej«i"  in  tlvc  first 
niinilK-r,  »md  twi>  book  reviews  in  subscqiient  issues. 
Tlie  other  editor  was  JnmcH  Elliot  CrIkjI,  who  wrote 
Emerson's  bio^nphy  maiiy  years  after^  and  edited 
some  of  hiH  later  volumen.  Much  of  the  real  work  of 
the  Review  fell  on  Parker,  and  he  wrote  for  nearly 
every  number,  furnishing  two  nrtielm  to  some  issuer, 
and  many  book  reviews  to  all.  Several  of  hifl  con- 
tributiun.s  to  itH  piige.i  apjx-iu-  in  the  present  volume- 
Among  the  wTiters  were  Lowell,  Phillips,  Sumner, 
WrisM,  and  other  liberal  men;  but  tJie  pny  was  too 
small,  if  anything  at  all,  to  command  the  cunnttint  ef- 
fort of  the  best  tiilenL 

All  the  biogrnphii'4  of  I'arkrr  lienr  lextimony  to  the 
close  relations  of  Emerson  and  Parker,  and  their  vrrit- 
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tngH  indioiti-  how  wide  npni-t  they  were  in  much  of 
their  thinking.  The  words  npoken  b_v  Emerson  in 
memory  of  Purkcr  sftcr  h'm  dcutli  sufficiently  prove 
his  regard  for  liiii  friend.  These  words  were  spoken 
in  Music  HhU,  June  15,  184)0,  and  mny  be  found  in 
the  centenary  edition  nf  Knii'mon':!  norkn.  At  n 
time  when  Emerson  was  stilt  condemned  and  misrep- 
resented Pnrkcr  wrote  this  worthy  testimony  to  his 
genius,  appraising  liis  intellectuMi  qualities  and  his 
pliilosophy  of  life;  and  quoting  from  him  in  b  manner 
to  attract  the  attention  of  tlioMc  who  had  not  hitherto 
been  drawn  to  Iiis  teachings. 

Parker's  admiration  for  Emerson  hegnn  very  early, 
as  is  seen  in  what  he  wrote  in  his  journal  after  bear- 
ing tlic  Divinity  School  Addr»s. 

"Sunday,  July  15,  1838. —  Proceeded  to  Cain- 
bridge  to  hctu"  the  valedictory  sermon  by  Mr,  Emcr- 
■on.  In  this  Ik-  surpfusscd  himMrlf  tvf  much  as  he  sur- 
pasaes  otliers  in  the  general  way.  1  shall  give  no 
abstract.  So  beautiful,  so  juh(,  so  true,  and  terribly 
■ubIiriiL*  wuH  hia  picture  of  the  fuultn  of  the  church  in 
its  present  posiliun.  My  soul  is  roused,  and  this  week 
I  shall  write  tiie  long-nicdilated  Hermomi  on  the  state 
of  the  church  and  the  duties  of  these  times." 

In  his  "  Historic  Notes  of  Life  and  Letters  in  New 
England  "  Kmerson  gave  a  most  appreciative  and  yet 
critical  estimate  of  Porker  and  his  work,  and  none  more 
just  has  been  written.  In  his  tribute  after  Parker's 
death,  he  said: 

"  Thwdore  Parker  wa»  ft  son  of  the  soil,  charged 
with  the  energy  of  New  England,  strong,  eager,  in- 
quisitive of  knowledge-,  of  a  diligence  that  never  tired, 
upright,  of  a  huugjity  independence,  yet  the  gentlest 
of  companions;  n  man  of  study,  fit  for  u  man  of  the 
world;  with  di'ciiled  opinions  and  plenty  of  power  to 
state  them;  rapidly  pushing  hU  studies  so  far  its  to 
leave  few  men  quulified  to  sit  as  his  critics.     He  elected 
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hia  part  of  duty,  or  ncccptvd  nobly  tlmt  aHitigii«<l  Iiira 
in  his  rare  constitution.  Wonderful  ticquisition  of 
knowledge,  a  ntpid  wil  lliat  hvnrd  all,  nnd  wclconu'd  all 
that  come,  by  seeing  ita  bearing.  .  .  .  He  had  a 
strong  understanding,  n  logical  method,  a  love  for 
facts,  a  rapid  eye  for  Iheir  historic  relations,  and  a 
skill  in  stripping  them  of  traditional  lustres.  He  had 
a  sprightly  fancy,  and  often  amused  himself  with 
throwing  hia  nititniiig  into  pretty  apologues:  yet  we 
can  hardly  oncrihc  to  hi^  mind  the  podir  element, 
though  his  scholarship  had  made  him  a  reader  and 
quoter  of  verses." 

In  view  of  the  high  praise  of  Emerson  in  this  tribute 
it  is  most  intvrosling  to  consider  what  he  says  in  de- 
preciation of  what  he  regards  as  Parker's  tendency 
to  overjtraiae  hi;,  f ricn^Js :  "  He  ni-vcr  kept  back 
the  truth  for  fear  to  make  nn  enemy.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  complained  that  he  was  bitter  and 
harsh,  that  his  zeal  bunied  with  too  hot  a  flame.  It 
is  so  dillimit,  in  evil  times,  to  escape  this  charge!  for 
the  faithful  preacher  ni06t  of  all.  it  wa»  his  mi^rit, 
like  Luther,  Knos,  and  Latimer,  and  J<^n  Baptist, 
to  cpeok  tart  truth,  wlicn  Unit  was  peremptory  and 
when  there  were  few  to  say  it.  But  his  sympathy  for 
goodness  was  not  less  energetic.  One  fault  he  had, 
he  overestimated  his  friends, —  I  may  well  say  it, — 
and  sometimes  vexed  them  with  the  importunity  of  his 
goixl  opinion,  nhiNt  they  knew  bt^tlcr  the  ebb  which 
follows  unfounded  praise.  He  was  capable,  it  must 
be  said,  of  the  miut  unnieruured  eulogies  on  those  he 
ostct^med,  especially  if  he  had  any  jealousy  that  they 
did  not  stand  with  the  Boston  public  a»  highly  as 
Ihcy  ought.  His  commanding  merit  as  a  reformer  is 
this,  that  he  insisted  beyond  all  men  in  pulpits  —  I 
cannot  think  of  one  rival  —  that  the  i«sencc  of  Chris- 
tianity is  its  practical  morals;  it  is  there  for  use,  or  it 
is  nothing." 
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Page  65.  note  1.     George  Steeveos,  1737-1800,  a 

commenlator  on  ShnkcKpnuv.  Hi.-<  nlilion,  willi  the 
help  of  Dr.  Johnson,  Hppcared  in  1773,  revi»«d  and 
cnlartfx^l  in  1778.  He  <li(i  «IIiit  imporUiit  ci)itori«I 
work. 

Page  66,  note  S.  It  is  probiiblc  this  rtfi'rcncc  uak 
to  Christopher  Penrw  Crandi,  ISlfi-lSUa.  He 
worked  R»  n  pnintcr  in  Itnly,  New  York,  nnd  PnriK. 
His  work  ilesiTvitl  Parkt-r's  praiM^.  Ht-  wns  «Uo  a 
poet,  and  published  much,  iitcludiug  *'  llie  Bird  and 
Uie  Rt-tl  "  and  **  Ariel  and  Ciilllxm." 

Pane  66,  note  S.  This  younger  man,  it  may  be 
axdumcil,  wfiA  i-jthcr  Jami»  KumcU  Lowell  or  George 
Wiiliani  Curtis. 

Page  67,  note  4*  It  nmy  be  ponitiblv  to  gitcsM  who 
was  meant  by  this  scathinff  criticism,  but  it  could  be 
nothing  more  tlwn  conjcrtitn'. 

Page  70.  nole  5.  Under  the  title  of  "  Klhnicnl 
Scriptures  "  lOnici-son  gave  much  attention  in  "  The 
Dial "  to  the  religioui*  writings  of  Imlia,  Persia,  China, 
nnd  other  oriental  countiicK.  The  first  of  these  ap- 
pcare<i  in  the  very  first  number  vditvd  by  him,  that  for 
July,  184S,  nnd  was  a  series  of  selections  from  the 
"  Veeshnoo  Sarina."  TIiq  iwuc  for  January,  18(3, 
contained  M-Iections  from  Kfann,  and  that  for  July,  first 
using  the  general  title  of  Kthnical  Scriptures,  was  ex- 
tracted from  the  Dcsatir.  Other  selcctionii  were  from 
the  KingK,  Preaching  of  Ilu<ldha,  Hermes  Trismegis- 
tu-t,  and  the  Chaldean  Orticles.  Some  of  these  se- 
lections were  made  by  Thoreati-  This  was  one  of  (he 
curliest  attempts  in  this  country  to  make  the  public 
familiar  with  the  sacred  hookx  of  the  world,  other  than 
the  Hebrew  and  Christian. 

Page  71,  note  6.  In  later  editions  thU  senlencc 
reads,  "  I  am  glad  to  the  brink  of  fear." 

Page  74.  itole  7.  This  was  perhaps  at  a  nJceling 
of  the  iioston  Association  of  .\Iimstcra  after  the  Di- 
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vinify  School  Address.  Cnbot  myt  in  (he  Memoir, 
pafi;c  SiH,  tliut  "  among  the  niiiiititen  who  came  to- 
gether nt  the  Thursday  lecture  tliere  wiis  u  good  dm) 
of  stir,  u*))ich  coiniiHininited  ilsclf  to  the  eircles  they 
hifliienced.  HsrtI  words  were  suid,  and  when  the  ad- 
dress appeared  in  print  it  wiis  ohnrply  attacked  in  the 
Daily  Advertiser  by  AndrewB  Norton." 

Paj^r  76.  note  S.  James  Usher,  1580-1656,  vras 
arehhixhop  »f  Aniia^rli,  intimnUly  C4>nneeteil  with  the 
University  of  Dublin,  founded  by  his  uncle  Henry 
Usher,  also  archbishop  of  Aniwgli.  Usher  vra«  a 
theologian  of  prominence.  John  Scldcn,  16S1-1654, 
was  a  famous  jurist,  antiquary,  and  orientnl  scholnr, 
whose  Tahl(.--talk  it  one  of  the  famous  Knglish  boc^s. 
See  Jolm  Seklen  and  his  Tnble-Tallc.  by  Robert  Wut- 
tn,  for  an  interesting  account  of  iiim  and  hin  rela- 
tions to  Unhvr.  Inigo  •loncs,  the  famous  English 
architect,  1578-1651,  dr*igm-d  many  iniportant 
buildings,  and  planned  the  rei>airi  of  St.  Paul  begun 
in  163S. 

Page  85,  w>lf  9.  The«e  were  the  lectures  now  pub- 
lished in  the  (-'oiiduct  of  Life. 

Page  I14t  t*"'^  iO-  Tlii»  line  waa  aflerwardd 
changed  to 

"Has  turned  my  child's  head?" 
Page   110,   note  11,     These  lines  were  revised   to 
rend, 

"  To  vision  profoundcr, 
Man's  spirit  must  dive; 
His  aye-rolling  orb 

At  no  gold  will  arrive." 
Page  115,  note  12.     These  linea  now  read, 
"  Lurks  the  joy  that  i*  swccttuit 
In  stings  of  remorse." 

Page  lis,  ttote  13.     This  line  now  roads, 
"  He  who  loves,  of  gods  or  men." 
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Page  119,  note  H.  Emerson  uses  these  and  oth(T 
namci  in  a  syii)b«li<;iil  an<)  mysticnl  scn^e.  Tliey  are 
natnei  from  tn^-tJiologj,  legend,  early  poetry  or  biofj- 
nipliy.  Moel  of  Ihcm  have  been  explained  in  William 
Sloane  Kennedy's  "  (^ews  to  Kinerscm's  Mystic 
Venie,"  publislied  in  The  Amcriean  Autlior  for  June. 
1903.  Tbvy  have  al.^o  bct-ii  elaborately  interpreted  id 
The  Arena  by  Cliarlcs  Malloy. 


m 

WILLIAM  ELLERY  CHANNIXG 

Parker  had  already  s|>oken  of  Dr.  Channinff  En  a 
sermon  on  the  occasiion  of  his  death.  The  present 
survey  of  his  life,  rhamclcr,  and  workit  was  called  out 
by  the  appeiirnnee  of  an  elaliorute  biography: 

Memoir  of  William  Ellery  Channing,  with  Extracts 
from  his  Corresportdenco  and  Manuscripts.  Id  three 
volume)!.     Hnxton,  Croiihy  and  NichoU,  1840. 

This  memoir  was  prepared  by  a  nephew,  William 
Henry  Channing,  whose  hingrwpliy  hiw  been  extendi-dly 
written  by  ().  B.  Frothinghain.  Parker's  review  of 
this  memoir  was  published  in  the  Klassnehusetts  Quai> 
terly  Review  for  Septtinlkcr,  lfi+8.  Mi.*s  Cohlw  in- 
cluded it  in  her  second  volume,  entitled  Critical  Writ- 
ings. 

Page  156,  note  I.  It  has  been  often  aMcrted  that 
Thomas  JelTcrson  had  children  by  tJie  negro  women 
slaves  on  hif  plantation  at  Montin-IIo.  T\w  proof  has 
not  lieen  furnished,  though  the  gossip  has  been  per- 
sistent. **  The  chief  offender  among  ncn'spapers  was 
the  Richmunil  Recorder,  edited  by  a  Scotchman 
named  (?nllender.  who  sought  an  asylum  in  this  coun- 
try to  escape  punishment  for  Hhcls  published  in  Eng- 
land. Ho  was  not  here  long  bt-forc  lie  was  arrested 
and  imprisoned  under  the  sedition  act  and  waa  one 
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<^  tiwn  ufaorn  JcfPcrwn  p«rclon«l  on  tlic  d«y  timt  Iw 
became  pratdcnl.  'iliiii  incident  brought  him  per- 
sonHlly  to  Jcffnfion's  acquaintance,  and  for  a  time  he 
proved  to  be  u«c-ful  to  ttic  IXinocrntic  leiulcn  nn  a 
writer.  Jefferson  defended  and  shielded  him  as  long 
as  hit)  piiticncr  would  pcnnit,  nnd  aided  him  from  time 
to  time  willi  loan.i  of  money  that  were  never  repaid, 
but  was  finally  compelled  to  repudiate  him,  when  Cal- 
Iciidir  turn<-d  upon  his  Ix-nt-fnctor.  .  .  .  He  was 
the  author  of  several  miserable  scandals  about  Wash- 
in  j^oo.  He  attempted  to  blackmail  Jeffcnton  into 
making  him  jxwtmaitter  lit  Richmond,  but  Jefferson 
had  the  moral  courage  to  refuse,  even  though  he  knew 
what  to  cxjiect,  and  Uic  pmalty  of  hi*  refusal  waa  the 
publication  of  a  series  of  the  most  revolting  stories 
about  his  private  life,  which  were  copied  into  the  Fed- 
eralist newspapers  of  the  northern  states  with  what 
President  Cleveland  called  '  ghoutiKh  glee.'  Some  of 
these  stories  were  baited  upon  local  gossip  at  rharlotlcs- 
ville,  and  doubtless  had  a  slender  vein  of  truth,  a 
miMigre  exciue  for  exi»tenee,  but  Callendcr'n  vulgar 
and  malicious  mind  magnified  and  diKtorted  them. 
Jeffereon  never  stooped  to  n  denial,  and  h\»  political 
opponents  eho«e  to  interpret  hin  silence  as  an  admis- 
sion of  guilt.  He  was  probably  no  more  immoral  than 
Franklin,  Washington,  Hnniillon,  and  other  men  of 
his  time.  He  was  neither  a  St.  Anthony  nor  a  Don 
Juan.  Judged  by  the  ntMndnrd  of  hi»  generation,  hia 
rices  were  thone  of  a  gentleman,  and  such  as  did  not 
deprive  him  t^  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  com- 
munity. 

"  The  scandals  circulated  by  the  Federalist  news- 
paper!! were  ko  generally  believed  that  Tliomn.-i  Moore, 
the  famous  Irish  poet,  accepted  them  as  true,  and, 
visiting  the  Unitetl  Slaten  during  the  period  of  Jef- 
ferson's presidency,  wrote  some  verses  of  which  the 
following  is  a  sample: 
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**  *  The  patriot,  fresh  from  Freedom**  cotincils  conie, 
Now  pIrWd,  r^lin-M  to  lash  hw  «1hvcs  af  hotiic; 
Or  woo,  perliaps,  Home  birtck  Aitpniiia'a  charms 
And  drciim  of  Freedom  in  his  bondmaid's  anna.*  ' 

"  This  iHH'in  iniiy  be  found  in  the  London  edition 
of  the  I'oeticfd  Works  of  Thomas  Moore  publi.ilicd 
in  1859,  nnd  is  enil)elliHhcd  by  a  foot-note  explaining 
that  the  President  of  the  United  Stntec  wan  referred  to. 

"  The  loeal  traditions  iittributed  to  Jefferson  the 
paternity  of  a  distin^uiKhed  niaii  of  the  {^'nemtion 
followinff  Iiim  wlio  was  prominently  ideutiiicd  in  tJie 
development  of  the  Vfest,  and  whose  iiutlhcr,  famous 
for  her  beauty  and  attrarfions,  lived  near  Monticello. 
Her  husbfind  viu»  a  dJKolute  wrv-teh  and  abiuidoncd  licr 
to  the  protection  of  friends.  Jefferson  looked  after 
her  interests,  advised  her  concerning  Uic  mftnagement 
of  her  little  projjerty,  educated  her  son,  appointed  him 
to  office,  pushed  him  into  political  prominence,  fur- 
nished him  opportunities  for  iidvanceincnt,  and  showed 
un  affectionate  solicitude  for  his  welfare.  It  is  char- 
itable to  suppose  that  tliiK  vmt  due  to  a  friendly  rather 
than  a  paternal  interest. 

"  In  early  days,  and  up  to  a  recent  period,  nearly 
every  mulatto  by  the  iituue  of  JefftTsfm  in  Albemurlc 
county,  and  tliey  were  numerous,  claimed  decent  from 
the  Sage  of  Monticello,  which  gratified  their  pride  but 
seriously  damaged  his  reputation,  Jefferson  does  not 
appear  to  have  taken  notice  of  these  sc«ndal«,  except 
in  a  single  inntanre.  During  the  campaign  of  180* 
a  respeetable  mulatto  living  in  Ohio,  named  Madison 
Jennings,  boosted  that  he  was  a  son  of  the  presidi-nt 
and  Sally  Jejmings,  who  was  one  of  his  slaves,  and 
Jefferson  invoked  his  carefully  kept  record  of  vital 
statistics  at  Monticello  to  pmvc  an  alibi.  The  date 
of  Madison  Jennings'  birth  made  it  impossible  for 
Jefferson  to  have  been  hi*  father,  and  Kdward  Biicon. 
the  overseer  of  the  plantation,  ntade  a  statenieol  to  a 
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clcrg^-man  in  which  he  gitve  circutntitnntinl  evidence 
to  prove  Jefferson's  innocence" —  William  Elory  Cur- 
tis, The  True  Tlioin/w  Jtffvr»on,  pp.  311-313. 

Page  JiiG.  note  £.  Kdwnril  KvcrcU,  in  the  Gov- 
ernor's Address  of  1830  to  tlic  Gcnernl  Court  of 
MnsMkcliuM-tlH,  lu  printed  in  the  Uucunivnt:!  of  ttic 
House  of  Ktprcscntativca  of  that  jeur,  pag«s  it{^31, 
■aid  on  tliis  subject:  "The  country  hus  been  j^reutly 
agitjited  during  tlie  past  yvar  in  relution  to  Mavcry, 
and  acts  of  iltej^l  violence  kin<lle()  on  tliis  subject 
in  dilTcrent  pnrts  of  the  Union,  which  cannot  lie  too 
strongly  deplored.  .  .  *  As  Uie  genius  of  our  in- 
stitutions and  the  character  of  our  people  are  entirely 
repiignunt  to  iain  inijwinng  Uie  liberty  of  ipccch  or 
of  press,  even  for  the  sake  of  reprcMing  its  abuses, 
the  piitriotistn  of  nil  chuise«  of  citiicns  mtist  be  in- 
voked to  »l>stain  from  a  discussion  which,  by  cxan- 
pcrating  the  master,  can  have  no  other  effect  than  to 
rentier  niorv  oppr^-Mive  the  condition  of  Oie  vlave ;  and 
which  if  not  ahamlonnJ,  ll>ere  Is  great  reason  to  fear 
will  prove  the  rock  on  which  the  Union  will  spUt. 
Such  a  diiaxtrous  coiuumniatioii,  in  addition  to  all  its 
remediless  political  evils  for  every  state  of  the  Union, 
could  scnrccly  fail,  sooner  or  Inter,  to  bring  on  n  war 
of  ex  terminal  ion  in  the  slavcfiolding  sliitcs.  On  tlie 
contrary,  a  conciliatory  forbearance  with  regard  to 
this  subject,  in  the  non-«lavcholding  statm,  would 
strengthen  the  hands  of  a  numerous  class  of  citizens  at 
the  south,  who  desire  the  removal  of  the  evil,  whose 
voice  has  often  been  heard  for  its  abolition  in  le^s- 
lativc  asscmbhcs,  but  who  are  struck  down  and  si- 
lenced by  the  agitation  of  the  question  ahrcMul;  and  it 
would  leiive  Oiis  whole  painful  subject  where  the  Con- 
stituticHi  leave*  it,  and  in  tl»e  hands  of  nn  all  wise 
Providence."  Sec  James  Freeman  Chirkc'a  Anti-Slav- 
ery Days,  page  108. 

Page  IHG,  note  3.    Harriet  Alnrtincau,  in  her  **  So- 
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ciety  in  Aintricn,"  vol.  I,  png<-«  126-1*7,  American 
«d.  of  1837,  descrilK-a  this  event :  "  Upon  consulta- 
tion the  ladies  aj^rocd  tJiAt  they  shmild  never  liave 
sought  the  [iL-riloiit  duty  of  defi-nding  liberty  of  opin- 
ion nnd  speech  at  the  last  crisis ;  but  ns  such  a  fvTvic9:i 
WtMiK-d  iimriifratly  iippnintitl  to  Uiciii  tlie  «aiiK-ii  wiiPft' 
ready.  On  the  2Ut  of  tJctober  they  met  at  the  office 
of  their  asHociiition  [Boston  Fcnuilc  Anti-slavery  So- 
cietyj,  i6  Wtwliingtoii  street.  Twenty-five  reached 
the  room  by  going  three-quarters  of  an  hour  before 
tlie  appointed  time.  Five  more  made  tlit-ir  way  up 
with  difficulty  through  the  crowd.  A  hundred  more 
were  turned  buck  by  the  mob.  They  knew  that  n 
handbill  had  been  circulated  on  tlie  Exchange  and 
posted  on  tile  City  Hall  and  throughout  the  city  tlie 
day  before,  whidi  had  <leelared  that  Thompaon,  the 
aboUtionist,  was  to  address  them,  and  invited  the  citi- 
zens, under  promise  of  pecuniary  reward,  to  *  smtJce 
Thuni])Mon  out  and  bring  him  to  a  tar-kettle  before 
dark.'  The  ladies  had  been  warned  that  they  would 
be  killed,  '  as  sure  as  fntci*  if  they  itliowcd  thcnisclve« 
on  their  own  premises  tliat  day.  They  therefore  in- 
formed the  mayor  thiit  they  expected  to  be  attacked. 
The  reply  of  the  city  mamhul  was,  '  You  give  us  a 
great  deal  of  trouble.'  The  committee- room  was  sur- 
rounded, and  gazed  into  by  a  howling,  shrieking  mob 
of  gctitlemen,  while  the  ladies  sat  perfectly  still,  await- 
ing tlie  striking  of  the  clock.  When  it  struck,  they 
opened  their  nie^-ting.  They  were  questioned  as  to 
whether  Thompson  was  there  in  dis^ise,  to  which  they 
made  no  reply.  They  begiui  a«  usual  with  prayer. 
The  mob  shouting,  'Hurra!  here  conies  Judge 
Lynch  I '  Before  they  had  done  the  partition  gave 
way,  and  the  gentlemen  hurled  thetiMlves  at  the  lady 
who  wuK  prciiiding.  The  secretary  having  riden,  and 
begun  to  read  her  report,  rendered  innudiblo  by  the  up- 
roar, the  mayor  entered,  and  imtisti'd  on  their  going 
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borne  to  save  their  Uvea.  The  purpose  of  the  mect- 
in;;  wiis  unswcrcd;  they  hud  nosertotl  (heir  principle, 
and  they  now  iiaaacd  out,  two  by  two,  oniidnt  the 
execration  of  some  thousands  of  gentlemen,  persons 
who  had  silwr  ahrincs  to  protect.  The  ladies  to  tlie 
number  of  fifty  walked  to  the  house  of  one  of  their 
number,  and  were  presently  struck  to  tlic  heart  by  the 
new*  tliat  Garrison  wo*  in  tlie  hands  of  Uic  mob." 
This  was  the  '  mob  of  gentlemen  of  property  and 
sttinding/  dressed  in  broadcloth,  who  attacked  Gar- 
rison immediately  following  this  episode. 

Page  156,  note  4-  Garrison  wrote  to  George  W. 
Benson,  September  17,  1835:  "I  Kuppose  you  have 
hoard  of  the  presentation  of  a  stout  gallows  to  me,  at 
33  Brighton  street,  Boston,  by  order  of  Judge  Lynch. 
It  was  destroyed  by  tlie  city  authorities.  I  regret  that 
it  was  not  preserved  for  our  Anti-slavery  Museum. 
Thompson  has  prcM-nted  a  bricklxit  to  it,  but  this 
would  have  been  a  more  substantial  curiosity."  Gar- 
rison's biography  by  bis  children,  vol.  1,  page  519. 

Pa^e  156,  note  5.  Tlie  Georgia  Senate,  Novem- 
ber SO,  1831,  passed  a  resolution  offering  a  reward  of 
$6000  to  any  person  "  who  shall  arrest,  bring  to  trial 
and  pnwecute  to  eonviction  under  the  laws  of  tliU 
state  the  editor  of  a  certain  paper  called  the  I.il>- 
crator."  The  proclamation  of  llie  governor  was  based 
on  this  resolution,  and  was  continued  without  being 
rescinded  for  several  year^.  Garri.ion*«  Life  by  his 
children,  vol.  I,  page  2+9. 

Page  166,  note  6.  This  reference  is  to  vol.  II,  page 
89.  of  the  Mcnimr  of  Dr.  Cbanning,  by  W.  H.  Chan- 
ning. 

Page  157,  note  7.  The  Autohiogmphy  of  Dr.  Ly- 
man Bev^'cher  will  alfonl  a  good  illustration  of  this 
tendency  to  condemn  UnitarianiMn.  He  writes  of  it, 
vol.  II,  page  63.  "  It  wax  as  fire  in  my  bones;  my 
nuDd  was  heating,  heating,  heating."  Again,  page  56: 
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"  It  i<  scarcely  nccrssnry  to  ndd  thnt  the  system  of 
Uiiitari»nisiii,  in  all  its  forms,  Dr.  Bcccher  regiudcd 
as  the  deailly  foe  of  humsn  happiness,  whose  direct 
tendency  Wiia  to  prevent  true  conviction  wnd  convert 
sioR,  and  leave  men  liound  liund  nnd  foat  under  the 
power  of  the  8<lvcrsary.  He  could  not  be  loyal  to 
Christ,  benevolent  to  men,  or  true  to  his  own  convic* 
tions  without  making  wnr  on  such  a  system." 

Pagf  161,  note  8.  This  was  not  the  general  opin- 
ion of  the  men  of  Chonning's  own  period.  George 
Ticknor,  traveling  in  Europe,  and  dining  daily  with 
the  nrbiters  of  opinion  in  all  countries,  wrote  home 
to  Biixtiiri  in  18:}G:  *' Chnnning'it  is  already  much 
greater  than  1  had  supposed,  not  so  extra  live  as  tliat 
uf  WuKhingtun  Irving,  but  almost  as  much  so,  and 
deciiledly  higher.  .  .  .  Afrs.  Somerville,  Misa 
Joanna  Builey,  and  several  otlicr  persons,  declnring  to 
mo  that  he  was  generally  n-giirdcd  xis  the  best  writer 
of  English  prose  alive."  In  April,  \HA8,  Mr.  Tick- 
nor dined  at  Lord  Holland's,  with  Paxzo  di  Borgo 
and  tiic  Earl  of  Albi'ninHe,  and  he  nolnl  that  "  T^rdj 
Holland,  I^rd  Albcmark,  and  Mr.  Allen  talked  about' 
Dr.  Cliunning  as  tlie  lx'»t  writer  of  English  alive." 
Dr.  ('halmera  praised  Channing  for  his  intclleetuaJ 
power  and  eloquence;  and  Tiirguenev  was  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  ("Imiining.  See  George  Ticknor's  Life,  Lefc- 
ters  and  Journals. 

IV 

PItESCOTT  AS  AN  HISTORIAN 


The  sixth  number  of  the  Massachusetts  Quarterly 
Review,  for  March,  1849,  contained  Parker'-s  discux- 
sion  of  the  Character  of  Mr.  Prescott  as  an  Historian. 
The  following  books  were  placed  in  review,  and  their 
titles  were  jirinled  at  the  beginning  of  the  article; 

The  History  of  tlic  Reign  uf  Ferdinand  aiid  Isa- 
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bella  the  Cntholic.  By  William  H.  Prcacott,  &c.,  &c. 
Boxton,  1838.     3  voU.  8vo. 

Mistorv  of  Ihc  Conqii««t  of  Mexico,  with  a  Pre- 
liminary View  of  the  Ancient  Mexican  Cirilization  and 
the  Life  of  the  Conquener,  Hcrnikn<lo  Cortis.  By 
William  U.  Prescott,  &c.,  &c.  New  York,  1845.  3 
vols.  8vo. 

History  of  tlic  Conqiie*t  of  Peru,  with  a  Prelimi- 
nary View  of  the  Civilization  of  the  Incas.  By  Wil- 
liam H.  Prwcott.  &c.,  See.  New  York,  1847.  2  vda. 
8ro. 

This  review  was  reprinted  by  Miss  Cobbc  in  the  iwc- 
ond  volume  of  her  eilition,  entitled  Critical  Wrilingn. 
In  his  Life  and  CorrcBpondcnce,  vol.  II,  page  10, 
WoisK  says  of  th«  manner  in  which  this  and  the  suc- 
ceeding article  were  prepared;  "Before  he  under- 
took to  review  Mr.  I'rcscott's  popular  histories  he 
spent  all  tlic  leisure  tinw  which  tie  cotUd  command 
during  seven  months,  in  reading  the  authorities.  He 
rend  cvcrytliing  excepting  some  MSS.  in  tlic  posses- 
sion of  Mr.  Prwcott  himself,  and  tltus  he  verified 
nearly  every  citation  made  in  the  eight  volumes  which 
were  under  review.  The  first  article  contains  an  ad- 
mirable statement  of  the  office  and  duty  of  an  his- 
torian. This  is  derived  from  his  own  humane  and 
philosophical  spirit,  criticising  in  tlw  tnti-rcst  of  the 
future  of  the  people  all  the  beat  histories  yet  written  of 
ihe  past." 

"ITic  biography  of  Prescott  was  written  by  George 
Ticknor,  Botiton,  1864.  In  the  series  of  Anierican 
Men  of  Letters  is  n  biographical  and  critical  study 
by  Rollo  Ogden;  and  in  the  English  Men  of  Lcttcn 
is  one  by  Harry  Thurston  Peck. 

Pige  173,  ttote  1.  The  name  of  the  writer  of  IhH 
article  is  not  given  in  Poole's  Index  of  Periodical  Lit- 
erature.    It  appeared  in  vol.  64,  June,  1839. 

Page  189,  note  S.  The  roicw  of  the  work  on  Peru 
was  not  writ^. 
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PREscorrs  conquest  of  Mexico 

In  Im  first  nrticle  on  Prescott  aa  an  hUtorinn  Parker 
gave  special  attention  to  the  work  on  Ferdinand  and 
iKnbcIIa.  This  was  followed  in  the  Mnssiichuxc-tttt 
Quarterly  Hevtew  for  Si-pt<fnilM'r,  1849,  hy  tli«  pres- 
ent stud;  of  the  History  of  Mexico.  It  appears  that 
Parker  had  it  in  mind  to  write  also  of  tlic  Hiiitory 
of  Peru,  hilt  thill  article  wan  not  produced.  The  Mex- 
ico wan  reprinted  by  Miss  Cobbe  in  her  Critical  Writ- 
ings, the  second  vohiine  of  her  edition  of  Parkcr'a 
works. 

Page  SSI.  note  1.  Jamca  Cowlcs  Prichard,  1786- 
18*8,  wrts  the  founder  of  the  Kciencp  of  ethnology  in 
England.  A  graduate  of  Oxford,  a  physician  in  Bris- 
tol, he  published  in  1813  his  "  Researches  into  the 
Physical  Hliitory  of  Man,"  two  volumes,  later  expanded 
to  five.  In  thiH  work  he  taught  the  unity  of  the  human 
spi-cies  as  acted  upon  by  causes  which  have  produced 
the  several  races.  He  showed  also  that  the  Celts  be- 
long to  tlic  Aryan  family  of  races.  This  idea  he  de- 
veloped, in  1831,  in  his  "  Eastern  Origin  of  the  Celtic 
Nntionn."  His  most  imjKtrbmt  work  waa  his  "  Nat- 
ural History  of  Man,"  18W,  which  is  still  a  standard 
for  ethnologist!!,  though  their  investigations  have  been 
widely  extended  since  his  day. 


VI 

HILDRETH'S  UNITED  STATES 

The  History  of  the  United  States,  by  Richard  Hil- 
dreth,  three  volumes,  New  York,  1849,  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  critical  article  in  the  June  nunil>cr  of  the 
Massachusetts  Quarterly,  Review,  for  1850.     It  wa« 
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BTitton  in  tfic  sumo  spirit  as  tlie  articles  on  Prcucott, 
thoujifh  perhaps  vrM^  livit  exacting  prcpnnttioD.  Mm 
Coblw  reprinted  it  in  the  Critical  Writings,  vol.  II,  of 
the  complfto  wurkii  nlitcd  by  her. 

Richnn)  Hildrvth  wan  born  in  DwrfielJ,  Masd.,  June 
S2,  1807.  He  graduated  at  HarvanI,  studiei)  Uiw, 
became  editor  of  tJie  Bo«to»  Dnilj  Atlas,  which  reprc- 
scnled  the  views  of  Kufus  Choate,  Caleb  Ciishing,  iind 
other*  of  th«t  school  in  potitim.  Favoring  General 
Harrison  for  president,  he  wrote  a  cumpaign  biog- 
rai>]\y  of  him  in  1839.  For  a  period  be  was  at 
Demerara,  British  GuiiinK,  as  an  editor,  iind  wrote 
an  acoounl  of  tJiat  country.  On  his  return  he  wa« 
connected  with  the  New  York  Trilwinc  for  several 
years,  and  coiitributeil  to  the  '*  Anifriciiii  (?ycIopt<Ua." 
In  1861  he  was  made  consul  at  Trieste,  which  position 
ill-healtJi  ccNti[H-llet)  him  to  abamloii,  and,  going  to 
Florence,  he  died  there  July  11,  1865.  He  wrote  tlie 
firit  AntcrieRu  unti-tilavery  novel,  "  Tlic  Slave ;  or, 
MeiiMifH  of  Arehy  Moon-,"  1836-  It  was  reprinted 
as  "  'ilie  White  Slave,"  185!!.  He  abo  puWUhed  a 
"  History  of  Dunks,  Banking  and  Paper  Currency," 
1837;  "Despotism  of  AinericV  1840;  "  Tlieory  of 
Morals,"  18*4;  "Japan  as  it  Was  and  Is,"  I'sJJS. 
He  added  three  volumes  to  his  "  History  of  the  United 
Stiitw,"  in  185*,  bringing  it  <I"wn  to  tlw  end  of  the 
first  tenn  of  Monroe's  administration.  The  work  is 
free  from  prejudice,  vigorous  in  criticism  of  men  and 
events,  an<i  fcarlcKi  in  stating  Uie  truth. 

Pagf  £70,  note  S.  Red  Republic  refers  to  the  name 
of  "Red  Republicans"  given  by  tiic  Fn-nch  to  tliow; 
who  held  nidirul  republican  doctrines,  which  they 
would  maintain  even  at  tlic  cost  of  bloodshed.  The 
term  "  bonnets  rougvH  "  wan  also  applied  to  titan  be- 
cause of  the  r«i  caps  worn  at  the  period  of  tlie  revo- 
lution. 

P<tge  S7Sf  ifotf  S.    Tlus  trf ctvnn  to  tliow  who  were 
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called  doughfaceH  has  been  already  explained.  They 
f«ccd  both  ways  ns  between  the  political  iuucs  of  the 
day,  or  were  rciidy  t«  turn  any  wuy  that  would  inake 
to  their  own  advantage. 

Page  S83,  note  3.  Michel  Chevalier  was  a  French 
economist  and  geographer,  who  visited  the  United 
States  in  1SS4.  Among  his  works  were  "  Des  intercts 
mat^ricls  en  France:  fravaux  publics,"  Bruxetles, 
1888 ;  "  Cour?  d'econoinie  politique,"  3  vols.,  Paris, 
18iS0;  "Mexique,  ancien  ct  modem,"  Paris,  1863; 
**  L'industric  ct  I'octroj  de  Paris,"  Paris,  18G6;  and 
many  articlen  on  gi-ognipliicnl  and  economic  subjects, 
lie  wrote  "  Lettre  sur  TAraifrique  du  Nord,"  9  vols,, 
BruxelW,  1837,  and  also  **  Histoire  ct  description  des 
de«  Toies  de  communication  aux  Etats-Unis,"  8  vols., 
Paris,  1840-41.  It  is  the  first  of  these  works  to 
which  Parker  rtfent,  wliicli  was  trnnilatod  a*  "  Society, 
Manners,  and  Politicji  in  the  United  States,  being 
a  series  of  letters  on  North  America,"  translated  from 
the  third  Paris  edition.  Bo>ilon,  1839.  Thomas 
(iamaliel  Bnulfonl,  the  translator,  says  in  his  preface: 
"  M.  Chevalier  was  sent  to  this  country  in  1834  under 
the  patronage  of  Thicnt,  then  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior in  France,  to  inspect  our  public  works.  But, 
attracted  by  the  novel  spectacle  presented  by  society 
in  the  United  Staleji,  be  extended  the  time  of  biK  stay 
and  Uie  sphere  of  his  observations  amonf^t  us,  and 
s])ent  nearly  two  years  in  visiting  neitrly  all  parts  of 
the  Union,  and  studying  the  workings  of  our  social 
and  political  machinery.  His  letters  gave  the  results 
of  Iiis  observations,  the  imprcs^ifln.t  made  on  his  mind, 
his  speculations  in  regard  to  the  future  destiny  of  our 
institutions,  rather  than  a  detailed  narrative  of  facts 
and  events,  which,  however,  is  introduced  when  neces- 
sary for  illustration  or  proof.  It  will  be  found  that 
M,  ChevnJier  hn*  ^hldied  with  diligence  and  sagacity, 
drawn  his  conclusions  with  caution  and  discrimination. 


amt  stAted  his  ticwh  in  ii  clcitr,  forcible,  and  interest- 
ing manner.  He  seems  to  be  perfectly  free  from  any 
ndrrowness  nnd  prejudice,  rcndy  to  recognize  whittercr 
is  good  or  of  good  tendency,  whether  in  character, 
manners,  habits  or  opinions,  without  regard  to  mere 
pcrNonal  likes  or  dislikcjt,  ami  tu  be  equally  frank  in 
condemning,  whenever  he  perceives,  in  our  practices, 
n  violution  of  our  own  principle*  or  of  those  of  an 
enlightened  philosophy.  He  tells  many  home  truths 
to  all  parties  and  classes.  .  .  ."  Chcvatier's  work 
is  regardetl  as  one  of  the  best  which  baa  been  written 
about  the  United  Stotes,  because  of  its  impartiaUtjr 
«nd  because  of  bix  keenncsH  of  ob»ervKtion. 

Page  S89,  note  4.  The  article  by  Ceorge  Raphall 
Noyes  on  Whether  tlic  Deity  of  the  Messiah  be  a 
Doctrine  of  the  Old  Testament,  pubh^hed  in  the  Chris- 
tian Examiner  for  January,  18S6,  is  that  indicated. 
The  Attorney  General  of  Mas»achu*etts  talked  of 
prosecuting  the  author,  but  he  finally  decided  not  to 
do  so.  Dr.  Noycs,  1798-1868,  was  the  minister  of 
the  Unitarian  church  in  I'etersham,  Mass.,  and  pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  literature  and  otlier  oriental  lan- 
guages in  Hanard  College  after  1840.  He  pub- 
litibctt  tran.tlutionn  of  the  New  Testament,  and  of  the 
poetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Pag(  289,  note  B.  Parker's  .sermon  of  18*1  at 
South  Boston,  on  the  Transient  and  Pcmmncnt  in 
Christianity,  was  thrratcni-d  in  this  manner.  It  wu 
mere  newspaper  writing,  however. 

vn 

MACAULAY'S  HISTORY  OP  ENGLAND 

TTic  study  of  the  first  two  volumes  of  Mncaulay's 
hiKtory  appeared  in  the  Massachusetts  Quarterly  Re- 
view   for   June,    1849,   with   th«   title,   "  Macaulaj's 
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HUtorj  of  England."  It  \\ait  never  been  rei>nntcd, 
hnvioft  been  for  sonic  unknown  reason  overlooked  by 
Misa  Coi)be. 

VIII 
BUCKLE'S  HISTORY  OF  CIVILIZATION 

Bucklo'K  fimt  volume  of  hi*  History  of  Civillimtion 
In  En(;Iand,  London,  1B57,  deeply  interestcil  Parker 
on  its  nppenrnncc ;  and  this  Ktudy  of  it  wait  jiuWishcJ 
in  the  Chri&tian  Examiner  fur  March,  ISAS,  vol.  61. 
This  montlily  rcriow  Buecoedcd  other  Unitarian  pcri- 
odiojiln  in  1834,  undor  the:  cditonhi])  of  John  Gorhnm 
Palfrey.  At  the  time  of  the  piihlication  of  this  article 
tJic  editoTK  were  Fredi-ric  H.  Iletlffe  and  Edward  Ever- 
ett Hale.  'I1ic  article  on  Iltickle  was  included  hy  Miks 
Cobbe  in  bcr  twelfth  volume,  Autobioft^phical  and 
Miscellaneous. 

Writhig  to  Prof.  Henry  D.  RogerH  of  Edinburgh, 
on  December  29,  1857,  Parker  said  of  Buckle's  work, 
then  reci-ntly  pnbliiihcd :  "  I  think  it  o  great  bo(A, 
and  know  none  so  important  since  the  Novum  Or- 
ganum  of  Bacon.  I  nu-an  none  in  English.  Of 
course  I  except  the  Principia  of  Newton.  This  U  a 
Novum  Organum  in  the  department  of  history  —  the 
study  of  man ;  Jt  i.*  a  rwtjuiratio  maxima.  Nobody 
here  ever  heard  the  name  of  Henry  Thoma.s  Bnckir 
Wfore-  If  you  can  tcll  me,  I  wish  you  would:  and 
also  what  w  thought  of  Uie  bo<»k  in  that  northem 
AthenH  where  you  dwell.  In  many  particulars  it  re- 
minds me  of  the  Virstiges  of  tlie  Natural  History  of 
Creation.  I  don't  always  agree  witli  tlie  itutKor,  even 
in  matters  of  'great  pith  and  moment;'  but  always 
think  him  a  great  man.  Hik  learning  also  is  admira- 
ble."—  Weiss,  vol.  I,  page  334. 

Pnrkcr  wrote  to  Buckle,  sent  him  his  article  and 
his  works.     Weiss  prints  at  tlic  end  o{  his  first  volume 
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tile  letters  of  Buckle,  nncl  in  the  «ceond  volume  nre 
the  letters  which  passed  between  them  as  the  result 
of  Parker's  nttciiipt  to  see  the  hixtonau.  In  his  fint 
letter  Buckle  stated  tliat  he  was  familiar  with  Parker'ti 
writings,  and  in  all  of  hia  letters  his  esprcasion  of 
admiration  was  considcritble. 

The  two  volumes  of  the  "  Life  anil  Writings  of 
Buckle,"  by  Alfred  Henry  Iluth,  reprints  the  corre- 
Hpondvnce,  and  indicates  the  appreciation  of  Parker  on 
the  part  of  B tickle  to  have  been  lively  and  tnoot 
friendly,  in  so  far  as  their  brief  correspondence  mndc 
this  pcM.iibk-.  John  Mackinnon  Itobertnon,  in  Inn 
"  Buckle  and  Hia  Critics,"  devotes  a  chapter  to  I'arker 
and  his  nrticlc.  **  Parkcr'n  criticism  seems  to  have 
been,  with  one  exception  [Saturday  Review,  July  11, 
1857,  by  a  Mr.  Banders],  that  whicli  interested  Buckle 
the  mwt  of  those  which  he  lived  to  read,  and  it  might 
well  do  so,  being  the  {^H'rfonnancc  of  a  widely  read 
and  exceptionally  eonseientious  critic"  lie  speaks 
of  Parker's  pninstakinj^,  wilh  a  quantity  of  result 
hardly  cornmenHurate  with  tJie  copious  and  conscien- 
tious preparation.  Robertson  subjects  all  nho  have 
written  of  Buckle  to  a  severe  arrnignment,  with  rarett 
exceptions;  an<l  hia  dissent  fmm  Parker's  conclu&ions 
is  in  no  degree  singular  for  him. 

Buckle  a]>peiij-s  to  luive  luid  a  conKidcrablc  influencv 
on  I'arkcr's  later  thinking.  'Iliis  ts  seen  in  the  series 
of  Kt^'nnons  on  tJie  revelation  of  God  in  matter  and 
mind  which  iit  printa!  in  tliist  edition  of  Parker's 
works  for  the  first  time.  It  did  not  lessen  in  any  de- 
gree the  vigor  and  romplctenewi  of  his  i<]ealism,  but 
it  gave  him  an  enlarged  conception  of  man's  relations 
to  the  universe  and  the  influence  of  economic  conditions 
on  human  progretts. 

Page  37$,  note  1.  Azoic,  nitrogen,  the  name  given 
it  by  Lavoisier,  and  still  uxcd  in  Francv.  Azoticcd, 
nitrogenous. 
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Pngg  386,  note  £.  The  Crimean  war,  to  which 
Parker  often  mMJe  reference  in  liJH  iiiTnM>ns  and  Ice- 
tures. 

Page  410,  note  3.  Joseph  Francois  Lafitau,  1670- 
1746,  vas  a  French  tn!.i^ioiiiirj-  to  Ciuiinla.  In  I7S4i 
he  published  at  Hoinc,  in  two  volumes,  liis  "  Moeura 
det  lauvagcs  nintTiqunins  coinpitrvs  aux  mocurs  dcs 
jvemiers  temps."  This  is  one  of  the  standard  early 
works  on  the  life  of  tlie  Indians.  I^rd  Mooboddo, 
1714^1799,  was  tlic  author  of  "Origin  and  ProgrcM 
of  Language,"  and  "  Ancient  Metaphysics."  He 
cuUcctcd  facts  about  savage  peoples,  and  in  some  re- 
spects anticipated  Darwin  as  to  the  origin  of  man  in 
animal  life.  Christopher  Mcincrs,  1747-1810,  was  a 
Gcrmiin  historian,  who  wrote  on  tlie  historj  of  re- 
ligion, )>hilofiophy  and  science. 

Page  410,  note  ^.  Several  accounts  of  the  nurtur- 
ing of  boys  by  wolves  arc  given  in  *'  A  Journey 
through  tli'f  Ki'ngiloiii  of  Oude  in  1849-1850."  By 
Major-General  Sir  W.  It.  Slecman.  London,  Bentley, 
1858,  two  vols.  These  narratives  arc  in  vol.  I,  pages 
208~3SS.  Sleeman  also  wrote  books  on  tlie  Thuga, 
and  various  works  on  political  economy.  See  Tylor, 
"  Primitive  Culture,"  vol.  I,  page  281,  for  a  genuine 
interpretation  of  these  stories  about  wolves. 

Page  410,  note  5.  An  account  of  the  stealing  of  a 
giri  by  an  orang  outang  is  given  in  "  The  Prison  of 
Weltcrvreden ;  and  n  Cilancc  at  the  East  Indian  Archi- 
pcliigo."  By  Walter  M.  Gibson.  New  York.  J.  C. 
Uiker,  1965.  Probably  other  incidentn  narrated  in 
tJiis  book  are  referred  to  by  Parker. 

Page  ffli,  note  6.  The  education  of  negroes  was 
forbidden  bj-  law  in  the  South,  and  the  punishment  was 
severe. 

Page  4tS,  note  7.  Laurens  Perseus  Hickofc,  1798- 
1888,  was  a  Congregation  id  minister,  pnife.wor  in 
Western  Reserve  Colkge,  Auburn  Theological  Scnu- 
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a»ry.  Union  CoUof^,  »nd  president  of  the  latter  in- 
etituUon,  1866-1UG8.  He  published  works  on 
*'  Moral  Science,"  185^  ;  Mental  Science,"  1851 ;  "  Ra- 
tional Co.iniology,"  1858;  "  Ralional  Psychology," 
1861 :  "  Logic  of  Reason,"  1874.  He  was  regarded 
as  tt  Htrang  Uiinkcr  in  his  day,  but  Parker's  judgment 
has  not  held  good. 

IX 

HENRY  WARD  BBBCHBR 

In  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  May,  1858,  the  first 
volume,  appeared  tliis  review  of  tlic  work  of  the  great 
Brooklyn  preaelKT,  btucd  on  a  compihition  of  Beechcr^t 
sayings  in  his  sermoim  and  letrturca.  It  was  Parker's 
only  contribution  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  and  one  of 
the  last  of  hi*  literary  article«.  It  lifu  not  h«n  re- 
printed. 

Becchcr  lectured  in  the  course  conducted  by  the 
Parker  fraternity,  in  18.'>8,  and  wast  stvirrely  criti- 
cised in  yarious  evangelical  joiinials.  He  replied  in 
the  Independent  for  January  6  and  19,  1859'  Both 
articles  were  printed  in  pamphlet  fonn.  The  first  vaa 
on  "  Total  Depravity,"  in  reply  to  the  charge  that  he 
had  denied  it.  The  second  orticle  was  on  "  Working 
with  KrrurisLi,"  and  cxinrinliy  applied  to  hi.-*  delivery 
of  the  lecture  to  such  a  society,  usually  regardeil  as 
propagandist  of  infidelity  of  the  worst  kind.  "  Wc 
bcliere  in  the  right  of  free  speech,'*  Beecher  replied) 
"  even  by  men  whose  speech,  when  delivered,  we  can- 
not believe."  "  What  a  pitiful  thing  it  is  to  »cc  men 
who  have  the  clmnce  of  saying  what  they  believe,  who 
do  say  it  two  hundred  times  a  year,  who  write  it,  sing 
it,  Kpeak  it,  ami  fight,  it;  who  by  all  thc*e  social  af- 
linnations,  by  all  Uieir  life-work,  by  all  positive  and 
Qioet  solemn  testimonies,  are  placed  beyond  miscon- 
ception,—  always  nervou;*  lest  thej  should  sit  down 
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with  somebody  or  ispcuk  with  somebody,  and  so  loee 
Hn  iinninculate  repiittttioii  for  Noundnc»iM!  Therefore 
in*n  peep  out  from  their  sysleiiiti  its  priaoncFB  in  jail 
peep  out  of  burred  windows,  but  dnrc  not  come  out 
for  fear  soinv  shurp  >)icrilf  of  tlic  fuitti  »l)ouId  arrost 
them." 

In  view  of  Parker's  apprecifttion  of  Henry  Ward 
Beedier,  it  itt  interesting  to  note  that  he  did  not  ad- 
mire the  theology  of  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  the  father, 
iui  niity  bo  »cm  from  a  record  made  in  his  diiiry  at  a 
period  considerably  Hubseq[uent  to  that  of  Bcectier's 
preaching  in  Boston. 

"Mardi  31,  1852.  Old  Dr.  Becchcr  came  to  see 
me,  and  spent  an  hour  and  a  half.  'Tell  me  who 
you  arc,*  he  said,  *  where  you  came  from,  and  how  you 
got  so  far  froiu  the  common  truck.'  I  did  so,  and 
we  had  a  quiet  talk.  He  is  genial,  generous,  active- 
niinded,  and  exprcMied  a  strong  sympathy  for  me,  and 
a  good  deal  of  feeling  of  kindliness  towards  me." 

In  a  letter  written  from  Santa  CrUJ!,  in  18Bfl,  Parker 
gave  an  acfount  of  hist  early  acquaintance  with  Lj-man 
Beecher  and  the  repulsive  effect  produced  upon  hiit 
mind  by  his  theology.  This  was  in  the  winter  of 
1881-82,  when  Beecher  was  uaing  every  effort  to 
revive  the  older  phases  of  tlieology  in  Boston. 

"  For  a  year,"  Parker  wrote,  "  though  bom  and 
bred  among  Unitarians,  I  had  attended  the  preachings 
of  Dr.  I-yman  Beecher,  the  most  powerful  orthodox 
minister  in  New  England,  then  in  the  full  blaze  of  his 
talents  and  reputation,  and  stirred  with  polemic  zeal 
■gainst  '  Unitarians,  Universalists,  Papists,  and  Infi- 
dels.* I  went  through  one  of  his  *  protracted  meet- 
ings,' listening  to  tin-  fit-ry  wonls  of  excited  men,  and 
hearing  the  most  frightful  doctrines  set  forth  in  ser- 
mon, song,  and  prayer.  I  greatly  respect  Oie  talents, 
the  zeal,  and  Ihr  enterprise  of  tlmt,  able  man,  who  cei^ 
tainjy  taught  me  much;  but   1  came  away   with  no 
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conGdence  in  his  theology.  The  better  I  understand 
it,  the  nioru  Kclf-contradictory,  unnatural,  iind  hate- 
ful did  it  seetu.  A  year  of  his  preaching  about  fin- 
islicd  all  my  respect  for  tlic  Calvinistic  Hchcmc  of  tlie- 
ology-"' — Weiss,  vol.  I,  p.  67- 

Page  4S7,  noU  1.  In  the  biography  of  H.  W. 
Beccher  by  W.  C.  BecchcT  and  S.  Scovillc,  page  £89, 
it  is  stated:  "  Mr.  Bccdicr  gave  hiriutelf  unn^icrvitlly 
to  this  contest"  "  My  church,"  Beecher  hiinself 
wrote,  "  voted  me  all  tlie  time  Umt  I  tiiought  to  bo 
required  to  go  out  into  the  conimtmity  and  tpeak  and 
canvass  the  state  of  New  York-  I  vent  into  that 
canvass,  tipokc  twice  and  often  three  times  a  week, 
having  tl)e  whole  day  to  myself  —  tliat  u,  making  all 
tile  speeches  that  were  made.  I  iras  sent  principally 
to  what  wa«  called  tlie  Silver-Gray  dirtrict  or  counties 
—  tlie  old-time  Whigs  tJiat  ynre  attempting  to  run  a 
candidate  between  Fremont  and  Buchanan.  I  gen- 
erally made  a  three  hourt'  speech  a  day  in  the  open  air 
to  audiences  of  from  eight  to  ten  thousand  people." 
Bi-cchcr  advocated  the  election  of  John  C.  Fremont  in 
thin  campaign  of  IS.'iG. 

Page  4S7,  note  «.  John  Parker  Hale  of  New 
Hampshire  is  the  one  indicated  in  this  quotation.  In 
IS.'JS  lie  wtt»  tlic  candidate  of  tlie  Free-Soil  party  for 
president.  When  a  monument  to  his  memory  was 
deijicnteil  in  Washington,  Frederick  Douglaa  onid: 
*'  No  statue  of  patnot,  statesman,  or  pliilanthropist 
of  our  times  will  convey  to  aftorooming  generations  a 
lesson  of  moral  heroism  more  sublime." 


LIFE  AND  CHARACTBU  OP  DR.  FOLLBN 


This  was  the  first  of  Parker's  many  studies  of  lit- 
erary, and  political  leadcrx  prominent  in  AnKrican  life. 
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It  in  intercit!n|;  to  contrast  it  witli  tliosc  devoted  to 
Franklin  and  Webster,  and  to  note  how-  hia  powers  of 
charitct(.-riznt  ton  Imd  g^wn.  It  nppcan-d  in  The  Dinl 
for  January,  IS^tS.  The  work  rcvii-wed  was  The 
Works  of  Charles  Follcn,  wiUi  a  Memoir  of  his  Life. 
In  Rvc  voluincit.  Boiston,  Hilliard,  Gntj  &  Co.,  18'il. 
The  first  volume  contained  the  memoir  by  liis  wife. 
The  second  volume  contained  sermons,  the  third  Lec- 
tures on  Murnl  Philoftuphy,  Uic  fourth  Behilk-r'a  Life 
and  Dramas,  and  the  fifth  Miscellaneous  Writings,  in- 
cluding; the  innuj^irol  «ddrc«K  in  1831  on  tJte  occnslon 
of  the  author's  induction  into  the  professorship  of  llie 
Gcrnmn  languiij^-  nnd  liti-niturr  at  Harvard  College, 
No  reprint  of  it  lius  hitherto  appeared. 

The  Dial  was  a  quarterly  devoted  to  the  ideas  repre- 
sent L'd  by  the  tmnscemli-nihilitit  movement,  iind  was 
published  from  July,  IHiO,  to  April,  1844.  For  Ihc 
first  two  years  it  was  edited  by  Margaret  Fuller,  with 
the  aid  of  Georgi-  RipK-y  for  tlic  earlier  numbers.  The 
last  two  yearn  the  Dial  was  imiier  the  control  of  Emer- 
son, with  Tlioreau  as  bis  efficient  aid.  For  several 
month.i  KliziihHh  IVabody  wii.i  the  publisher,  and  she 
was  also  one  of  the  coiilributora.  Among  the  wrlterj* 
not  already  named  were  Aleolt,  Lowell,  Charles  A. 
Dnna,  Criineh,  Dwight,  W.  K.  Channing,  Hedge,  Cur- 
tis, and  L,  M.  Clilld,  Many  of  Emerson's  best  poems 
appeared  in  its  pages.  Parker  was  one  of  the  most 
voluminous  of  iti  contributors.  Twelve  of  his  cxKnys 
were  printed  in  the  Dial,  also  verses  an<l  book-reviews. 
Euierson  wrote  in  bis  "  Historic  Notes  of  Life  and  Let- 
ters in  New  England,"  that  "  some  numbers  had  nn 
innlnnt  exhausting  sale  because  of  papers  by  Theodore 
Parker." 

In  the  same  essay  Emcnon  wrote  of  Parker**  re- 
lations to  the  whole  movement,  and  as  to  his  char- 
acter as  preacbt^r  nnd  n-former.  "  Parker  wds  our 
Savonarola,"  he  wrote,  "  an  excellent  scholar,  in  frank 
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and  alTcctionatc  communication  with  tlic  best  minclii 
of  the  (Iny,  yet  tlic  tribune  of  the  people,  and  the 
stout  rcfoniiiT  to  urge  mid  defend  every  cmusc  of  our 
humanity  with  ttnd  for  the  humblest  of  mankind.  He 
was  no  nrtist.  Hifjhly  refined  pcrxontt  might  easily 
miha  in  liini  tlic  clciiu-nt  of  iK-iiuty.  Whiit  lie  itiiid  wim 
mere  fact,  almost  offended  you,  so  bald  and  dctuehed; 
little  cared  he.  He  stood  altogctlicr  for  practicAl 
truth,  and  »o  to  the  last.  He  used  every  duy  and 
hour  of  his  short  life,  and  lus  character  appeared  in 
the  hist  moments  with  tJie  unme  finn  control  ok  in  the 
midday  of  strength.  I  habitually  apply  to  liini  the 
words  of  a  French  philosopher  who  speaks  of  *  the 
man  of  nature  who  nboininntcH  Uic  steunt-cngine  and 
the  factory.  His  vast  lungs  breathe  independence 
with  the  air  of  the  mountain*  and  tlic  woods.'  " 

Parker  contiihulcd  to  every  number  of  the  first  vol- 
ume of  the  Dial,  and  to  all  but  one  of  the  second. 
In  the  first  number  nppcnred  «n  article  on  "  The  Di- 
vine Presence  in  Nature  and  the  Soul;"  in  the  second) 
"  A  Lesson  for  the  Day,"  and  "  Truth  against  the 
World:  A  Parable  of  Paul;"  in  the  third,  "German 
Literature;"  and  in  tlie  fotirth,  "  Though  la  on  La- 
bor.'* To  the  first  number  of  the  second  volume  he 
contributed  u  paper  on  "  The  Pb«ri»ccJi,"  and  also 
two  poems  entitled  "  Protean  Wishes."  He  did  not 
have  anything  in  the  second  number,  but  in  the  third 
was  printed  his  article  on  "  Primitive  Christianity,"  re- 
viewing Domer's  Cbristology.  The  firet  and  the  last 
numbers  of  the  third  volume  had  nothing  from  his 
pen,  but  in  tlie  second  was  printed  his  review  of  the 
HoUis  Street  Council  that  tried  Jolin  Pierpont,  which 
attrncted  much  attention ;  and  in  the  third,  his  paper 
on  "The  Life  and  Character  of  Dr.  FoIIen."  He 
had  but  one  article  in  the  fourth  volume,  ttuit  in  tha 
second  lumilior  reviewing  the  work  of  Charles  Hennell, 
an  Knglish  idealist  and  nulical,  on  tlic  **  Origin  of 
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Christianity."  F&rkcr  was  in  Europe  from  Stplcm- 
bcr,  1843,  for  a  year,  and  this  will  cioubtless  account 
for  ha  fflilurc  to  write  for  the  lust  volume  more 
largely.  Seven  of  Parker's  contributions  to  the  Dial 
were  reprinted  in  his  "  Critical  nnd  Miscellaneous 
Writings,"  published  in  1843 ;  and  these  were  "  A  Lea- 
son  for  the  Day,"  "German  Literature,"  "Truth 
against  the  WorlcC"  "  Tlioughts  on  Labor,"  "  The 
Pharisees,"  "  Primitive  Christianity,"  and  "  Thoughts 
on  Theology." 

For  details  as  to  the  history  of  the  Dial,  see  The 
Journal  of  Speculative  Philottophy,  edited  by  William 
T.  Harris,  for  July,  188S,  where  there  is  printed  an 
extended  article  by  George  Wilii»  Cooke,  with  a  com- 
plete list  of  the  contributors.  Also  An  Historical 
and  Biographical  Introduction  to  Accompany  The 
Dial  88  reprinted  in  numbers  for  the  Rowfant  Club, 
by  George  Willis  Cooke.  In  two  volumes,  Cleveland, 
Ujc  Rowfiuit  Chib,  1902.  This  lajtt  work  is  in  two 
volumes  of  about  five  hundred  pages,  gives  a  detailed 
history  of  the  tranncendc^Dtal  movcnient,  tlie  Dial  as  ita 
organ,  with  biographical  sketches  of  all  the  contribu- 
tors. 

A  word  ought  to  be  added  in  regard  to  the  author 
of  the  admirable  biograpliy  of  Dr.  Follcn.  Mrs.  Pol- 
len WHS  Eliza  Lee  Cabot,  of  an  old  and  cultivated  Bos- 
ton family.  She  was  bom  August  15,  1767,  nnd 
miirritd  Dr.  Follen  in  1828.  She  was  the  first  editor 
of  a  children's  paper  in  lliis  country,  tlic  "  Child's 
Friend  "  being  under  her  control  from  1843  to  18S0. 
She  published  several  books  for  children.  Her  books 
included  "  Tlic  WcU-SiK-ut  Hour,"  I8S7 ;  "  The  Skep- 
tic," 185C;  "Poems,"  1839;  "To  Mothers  in  the 
Pr«e  States,"  1855;  "  Anti-Slavery  Hymns  and 
Songs,"  1865;  "Twilight  Stories,"  1868,  and  "Home 
Dramas,"  18.59.  She  not  only  wrote  an  interesting 
biography  of  Dr.  Follen,  but  she  edited  his  works  with 
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skill.  She  prepared  her  son,  together  with  other  bojrs, 
for  Ilnrvnrd  College.  She  whs  an  ardent  opponent 
of  slavery,  and  wrote  much  in  behalf  of  the  abolition 
cause. 

Page  4i8.  m>le  i.  Appendix  to  Life  of  Charles 
Tollen,  page  985,  wlicre  in  published  a  poem  by  liim 
entitled  Das  Grossc  Lied.  On  page  593  ia  a  transla- 
tion, evidently  by  his  own  hand.  Other  poems  arc 
abo  printed,  both  in  German  and  English. 

Page  ^^9,  noie  S.  David  Walker,  a  negro,  pub- 
lished hia  "  Appeal  to  Colored  Citizcnii "  in  ISSt),  is- 
Huing  it  from  his  store  in  Drnttte  street,  Boston.  Sec 
Story  of  Garrinon'ft  Life  by  his  children,  vol.  I,  pages 
160-1,  where  a  detailed  account  of  the  book  and  ita 
author  is  given  in  a  footnote. 

Page  W,  note  S.  John  Bowring,  179«-187S, 
KngliKli  linguist,  politiral  cconotnint,  and  diplomatint. 
lie  was  editor  of  Westminster  Review,  edited  works 
of  Benthiim,  was  a.  member  of  Parliament,  goremor  of 
Hong-Kong,  and  held  important  diplomatic  positions. 
He  made  many  translations,  was  a  Unitarian,  and 
wrote  many  excellent  hvmna. 

Page  449,  note  i.  'aement  C.  Biddle,  178*-1855, 
was  a  diligent  Mudcnt  of  economics  and  issued  an  an- 
notated edition  of  J.  B.  Say's  "Political  Economy" 
shortly  after  the  war  of  1812,  besides  editing  Prin- 
sep's  translation  of  the  same  work.  He  was  present 
at  the  free-trade  convention  held  in  Philadelphia,  in 
1831,  and  was  at  tliat  time  influential  in  shaping  the 
financial  policy  of  the  national  government. 

Page  .if>a,'note  5.  Frances  Wright,  1795-1852, 
was  bom  in  Scotland,  imbibed  ideas  of  French  philos- 
opher!", visited  the  United  State*  in  1818.  In  1821 
she  published  in  London  Views  of  Society  and  Maif 
ncrs  in  America.  After  visiting  Frfincc,  she  relumed 
to  the  United  States  in  1825,  purchased  a  large  farm 
n«ar  Memplus  in  Tennessee,  and  established  there  a 
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colony  of  free  negr^oes.  As  this  was  opposed  to  the 
lawn  of  the  .-^Utc,  *lic  took  the  negroes  to  llayli.  In 
1833  she  hcgan  to  lecture  against  skvcry,  Hmi  for  the 
freedom  of  women.  She  spukc  with  grcwt  liberty,  was 
a  severe  critic  of  vxistiiig  social  rent rict ions,  und  was 
bitterly  opposed.  She  joined  Hobert  Owen  in  his 
cotninunitv  at  New  Harmony,  Indiana,  and  edited  the 
paper  published  there.  She  married,  in  1838,  d'Arus- 
mont,  who*e  ideas  wore  similar  to  her  own;  but  they 
soon  separated,  and  she  lived  in  Cincinnati  with  her 
daughter  until  her  death.  She  published  several 
works,  including  "A  l-'cw  Days  in  Athens,"  18S2; 
"  Popular  Lectures  on  Free  Inquiry,"  1829.  She  was 
a  free  thinker,  and  vitit  uxually  cnlled  an  infidel.  Biog- 
raphies have  been  published  of  her  in  London  by  John 
Windt,  and  in  Cincinnati  by  Amox  Gilbert. 

Page  4^1,  note  6.  Follen  was  an  intimate  friend 
and  great  admirvr  of  I)r,  Channlng,  and  tliis  refer- 
ence is  probably  to  him. 

XI 

GERMAN'  I.ITKR.VTURE 

The  third  number  of  the  Dial,  January,  1841,  con- 
tained this  article.  It  whs  included  by  Parker  in  his 
Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Writings,  1813.  Miss 
Cobbe  gave  it  a  ])lace  in  tin?  ninth  volume  of  her  edi- 
tion of  Parker's  works,  being  the  first  volume  of  Ihc 
Critical  Writings.  The  work  reviewed  had  this  title- 
page: 

German  Literatiirc,  translated  from  the  German  of 
Wolfgang  Menzel.  By  C.  C.  Felton.  In  three  vol- 
umes.    BoKton,  Ililliard,  Gray  and  Company,  18W, 

These  volumes  were  included  in  the  series  of  "  Speci- 
mens of  Foreign  Slundard  Literature,"  edited  by 
George  Kipli^y,  and  published  in  Boston  by  Ililliard, 
Gray  and  Company,  from  1888  to  ISiSt.     The  first 
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two  volumes  were  "  rhilosoi)hical  AfisccUanieB,"  trans- 
Inti'd  by  Itipk-y  liiiiiKcIff  from  Comin,  Joulfroy,  ntid 
Uciijamin  Constant.  The  third  roltimc  included  John 
S.  Dwight's  trnnxhitions  from  GocUie,  Schiller,  xnd 
otijer  German  pixits.  The  fotirtfa  was  "  Kckermann's 
Conversations  with  Goethe,"  translated  by  Margaret 
Kuiier.  Then  followed  JowiTroy's  "  Introthictioii  to 
Ethics,"  in  two  volumes,  transhitcd  by  William  Henry 
Channing.  Menzel'n  work  came  next,  and  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  De  Wcttc's  "  Theodore  or  the  Skeptic's  Con- 
\er»ion,"  Irnnilated  by  Jniiie*  Freeman  Clarke.  'J'here 
followed  De  Wcttc's  *'  Human  Life  or  Practical 
Ktliics,"  in  translation  by  Samuel  Osgood.  The  Mries 
concluded  with  Songs  and  Ballads  from  the  G«rman, 
tranKlatcd  by  Cburlctt  T.  Brooks.  It  wax  planned  to 
include  several  other  French  and  German  works,  but 
the  Kcries  probably  did  not  prov«:  n  financial  siiccefls. 

Page  4^7,  note  I.  The  anglicizing  the  Ilcinrich 
must  be  regnrdcd  as  ii  cona-ssion  on  the  part  of  Parker 
to  the  general  ignorance  of  German  at  this  period. 

Page  4^9,  twte  2.  Mexentius  wax  a  mythological 
king  of  Ftrusca,  famous  for  cruelty,  said  to  have 
formed  an  alliance  with  Riituliniitui.  Tlic  word  in  uwd 
n»  »yii»iiymous  with  fabulous  giants,  therefore  coupled 
with  Goliath. 

Page  485,  note  3.  Wolfgang  Menzcl,  1798-1873, 
after  graduating  from  Itonn,  lived  at  Stuttgart,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Inndtag  of  Wilrtembcrg.  He 
puhltslied  a  clever  volume  of  poems  called  "  Streck- 
verse,"  in  18»7.  which  wiis  followed  in  18S9  and  1830 
by  **  Riibccohl "  and  "  Narcissus."  A  romance  of 
the  thirty  years'  war,  entitled  "  Furore,"  was  pub- 
lished in  1851.  He  edited  llie  "  Literaturblatt  "  from 
182fi  to  1848,  and  from  183!i  onwards.  His  History 
of  German  Literature  appeared  in  1830  in  three  vol- 
umes, and  in  a  revised  edition  of  1836  in  four.  He 
wrote  a  history  of  the  war  of  1866  with  Austria,  and 
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one  on  the  Franco-Pruiwian  war  of  I8T1.  He  also 
produced  numerous  other  works.  In  his  "  Social 
i'orctii  in  (icniian  LitorHlure,"  Prof.  Kuno  Franckc 
Bays  of  him :  "  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  of  Wolfgang 
Mcnxel,  the  intellectual  father  of  modern  Anti-Semi- 
tism, as  an  irreeoncilable  enemy  of  Home  and  Heine, 
Hi<  estimate  of  both  men,  in  hi.'«  Die  dcuNche  Litcrntur, 
volume  four  of  1836i  belongs  to  the  best  tliat  has  been 
said  about  either." 

Page  49i,  noU  4.  Cornelius  Conwnj  Felton,  1807- 
186S,  was  a  teacher  in  the  Round-hill  school  at  North- 
aiti|>toii,  a  Latin  tutor  at  Harvard,  a  profesKor  in 
Greek  there,  and  in  18JJ4i  took  the  chair  of  Greek  lit- 
erature. In  1860  he  became  president  of  Harvard 
College,  which  position  he  held  until  his  death.  He 
published  trnn»l»tionx  of  Guyot'a  "  Karth  anil  Man," 
a  revised  edition  of  Smith's  "  History  of  Greece," 
"  Selections  from  Modern  Greek  Writers,"  and  "  Fa- 
miliar Letters  from  Europe."  His  chief  work  was 
his  "Greece,  Ancient  and  Modem,"  lectures  nt  the 
Lowell  Instituli.-,  whtdi  was  publi&bcd  in  1867>  in  two 
volumes,  Boston. 
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